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Mt  DBJOi  Fabadat, 

To  you  I  dedicate  this  attempt  to  place  amongst  the 
elements  of  science  the  great  discoveries  with  which  you  have 
adorned  this  prolific  age.  I  know  that  you  will  not  be  displeased 
that  I  have  thought  them  capable  of  being  made  the  subject  of 
familiar  teaching. 

The  success  of  even  this  humble  effort,  should  I  not  fiiil  in 
my  purpose,  will  be  owing  to  you ;  for  to  your  kind  encourage- 
ment and  ever  ready  explanations  I  owe  the  facilities  which  I 
have  enjoyed  in  following  you  closely  in  your  splendid  career. 

I  must,  however,  be  careful  not  to  make  you  responsible  for 
too  much.  You  know  that  the  consequence  of  repeating  all 
your  experiments  has  been  that  I  have  myself  been  led  to  expe- 
riment ;  and  it  may  be  that  I  have  incorporated  with  your  views 
speculations  of  my  own  of  by  no  means  so  just  a  nature.  My 
unaffected  conviction  is,  that,  in  what  I  may  differ  from  you. 
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mine  will  be  found  to  be  the  error,  wbile  yours  must  be  the  chief 
credit  in  what  we  may  agree. 

But  whatever  you  may  think  of  my  philosophy,  I  have  the 
happiness  to  feel  assured  that  you  will  not  lightly  regard  the 
sentiment  of  sincere  affection  with  which  I  subscribe  myself, 

My  dear  Faraday, 

Your  faithful  Friend, 

J.  FREDERIC  DANIELL. 
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PREFACE. 


The  origin  of  the  following  work  was  a  desire  to  present 
to  students  of  chemistry  an   elementary  view  of  the 
discoTories  of  Dr.  Faraday  in  Electrical  Science.     From 
the  Tery  first  publication  of  his  Eofperimental  Researches 
in  Electridtt/t  I  have  felt  that  from  them  Chemical  Philo- 
sophy will  date  one  of  its  most  splendid  epochs;   and 
perceiving,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  results  bear  upon 
them  the  great  impress  of  natural  truths,  namely,  that 
they  simplify  while  they  extend  our  views,  I  have,  from 
the  first,  availed  myself  of  them  in  my  instruction  to  my 
classes.     I  have  enjoyed  particular  advantages  in  doing 
this  from  the  kindness  of  the  discoverer,  for  in  every 
difficulty  which  arose,  he  has  assisted  me  with  his  explar 
nation  and  advice.     At  the  same  time,  when  consulted 
by  my  pupils  upon  the  best  mode  of  following  up  the 
oral  instruction  of  lectures  by  the  study  of  the  subject  in 
books,  as  they  must  do  who  intend  to  derive  benefit  from 
such  instruction,  I  have  been  greatly  at  a  loss  to  direct 
them. 
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The  successive  memoirs  of  an  experimental  philoso- 
pher, who,  from  time  to  time,  communicates  his  views  as 
they  open  out  to  him  during  the  progress  of  his  disco- 
veries, must  necessarily  be  better  adapted  to  the  study  of 
the  proficient,  than  to  the  instruction  of  the  beginner ; 
and  long  periods  of  time  often  elapse  before  the  fiswts 
which  they  record  find  their  places  in  general  systems. 

After  some  solicitation  and  much  hesitation,  I  deter- 
mined to  make  an  effort  to  supply  a  want,  which,  I  was 
perpetually  reminded,  was  urgent,  and  which  did  not 
appear  to  be  likely  to  be  soon  supplied  from  any  other 
quarter. 

Upon  considering  the  best  mode  of  carrying  this 
design  into  execution,  I  became  convinced  that  the  great 
doctrine  of  **  Definite  Electro-chemical  Action,"  and  the 
laws  of  "  Electrolysis,"  could  not  be  simply  and  intelli- 
gibly stated  without  a  preliminary  notice,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  the  force  of  local  affinity  and  the  laws  of 
definite^  multiple,  and  equivalent  proportions  in  chemical 
combination;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  force  of 
electricity  and  the  laws  of  electric  charge  and  discharge 
in  matter.  A  clear  description,  again,  of  the  action  of 
heterogeneous  particles  upon  each  other  requires  a  dis- 
tinction, which  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to,  to 
be  drawn  between  Heterogeneous  Adhesion  and  Chemical 
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Affinity;  and  it  is  impossible  now  to  treat  of  Electricity, 
without  describing  the  phenomena  of  its  constantly- 
associated  force  Magnetism. 

Thus,  I  was  gradually  led  to  include  in  my  plan  such 
a  preparatory  view  of  the  forces  which  may  be  said  to 
concur  to  the  production  of  chemical  phenomena,  as  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  student  to  master,  who 
aspires  to  comprehend  the  Philosophy  of  Chemistry,  or 
any  thing  beyond  the  mere  manual  operations  of  practical 
chemistry. 

It  has  not  been  a  part  of  my  design  to  construct  a 
system  or  manual  of  chemistry :  several  excellent  works 
already  exist,  which  render  such  an  undertaking  quite 
unnecessary;  but  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  fol- 
lowing pages  may  be  considered  as  a  fit  preparation  for 
the  study  of  such  systems. 

In  executing  my  task,  it  has  been  my  aim  to  lead 
the  student  by  a  more  natural  method, — that  is,  more 
gradually  from  the  known  to  the  unknown — ^than 
that  which  is  generally  adopted  in  our  elementary 
books. 

In  short,  if  I  shall  be  deemed  to  have  failed  in 
simplifying  and  facilitating  the  student's  path  to  the 
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comprehensive  science  of  chemistry,  I  have  failed  in  the 
sole  object  of  my  undertaking. 

In  such  an  elementary  work,  I  have,  of  course,  freely 
made  use  of  the  labours  of  others,  and  I  regret  that  my 
limits  have  prevented  me  from  mentioning,  at  all  times, 
the  names  of  those  illustrious  philosophers,  either  living 
or  dead,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  observation  of 
phenomena,  and  the  fundamental  inductions  upon  which 
the  fabric  of  science  rests.  The  history  of  the  science 
of  chemistry  alone  would  fill  a  volume.  I  have,  however, 
subjoined  a  list  of  those  systematic  works  to  whose 
assistance  I  have  been  most  indebted. 

I  have  judged  it  best  in  the  arrangement  of  my 
work,  to  throw  all  the  graphic  illustrations  of  diagrams, 
or  other  figures,  into  the  form  of  notes ;  and  the  expla- 
nation and  etymology  of  scientific  terms,  of  words  of 
unfamiliar  use,  and  of  words  to  which  it  is  desirable  that 
the  student  should  attach  more  definite  ideas  than  are 
usually  suggested  by  common  parlance,  I  have  given 
in  a  Glossary.  The  principal  facts  and  reasoning  of  the 
text  vnll  thus  be  uninterrupted  by  extraneous  matter, 
which,  however  important  as  a  subsidiary  means  of  ex- 
planation, might  often  confuse  the  steps  of  the  induc- 
tion; and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  terms 
employed,  will  not  be  delayed  by  definitions  which  they 
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do  not  need.  It  is,  however,  a  caution  which  cannot  be 
too  strongly  impressed  upon  every  student,  never  to  pass 
over  a  term  which  he  does  not  understand,  without 
seeking  its  explanation. 

It  only  remains  for  me  now,  to  acknowledge  my 
obligations  to  my  friends  and  colleagues,  Professor  Wheat- 
stone  and  Dr.  Todd,  for  their  great  kindness  in  under- 
going the  disagreeable  labour  of  revising  and  correcting 
the  proof  sheets.  They  have  thereby  prevented  many 
errors,  which  would  otherwise  have  deformed  the  work. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  CHEMISTRY. 


$  1.  ExPEBiENCB,  or  the  repeated  evidence  of  our  senses,  and 
the  irresistible  persuasion  of  the  mind,  that  ^'  like  causes  will  ever 
produce  like  effects,^  constitute  the  sound  foundation  of  natural 
knowledge. 

The  convictions  arising  from  these  impressions  have  directed 
ihe  intellect  of  man,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  stations,  to  control  the 
powers  which  have  been  imparted  to  the  material  universe  to  his 
own  advantage ;  the  maintenance  of  a  bare  existence  in  savage  life 
being  dependent  upon  them  no  less  than  the  polished  arts  of 
civilized  society.  It  is  strange,  however,  to  remark  how  long  a 
time  elapsed,  even  in  a  state  of  high  intellectual  culture,  before 
it  was  discovered  that  the  same  principles  which  teach  the  mere 
child  that  fire  will  bum,  that  water  will  flow,  and  that  a  moving 
stone  will  inflict  a  blow,  and  to  guide  his  conduct  accordingljy 
would  lead  to  that  higher  acquaintance  with  the  powers  of  nature, 
which  we  distinguish  by  the  title  of  nataral  philosophy.  The 
powers  of  reason  had  been  exercised  with  success  upon  abstract 
science  for  ages  before  the  voice  of  Bacon  proclaimed,  and  insisted 
earnestly  upon,  the  advantages  of  extending  experience  by  experi- 
ment, and  of  adopting  the  accurate  observation  of  phenomena^  as  the 
only  safe  guide  in  physical  investigations ;  but  from  the  moment 
that  this  course  was  entered  upon  by  the  patient  student  of  nature, 
natural  science  has  advanced  with  a  constantly  accelerating  progress, 
extending  the  power  of  mind  over  the  forces  pertaining  to  matter  in 
a  corresponding  degree. 

It  deeply  concerns  the  student  who  proposes  to  himself  to  enter 
upon  any  branch  of  such  investigations,  that  he  should  have  a  right 
perception  of  these  truths;  that  he  should  correctly  distinguish 
the  difference  between  abstract,  and  natural  science,  and  clearly 
perceive  the  road  along  which  his  course  must  tend. 

The  contrast  of  these  two  great  divisions  of  science  has  been 
forcibly  represented  by  one  of  the  living  masters  of  both*  ^^  A  clever 
man,^  Sir  John  Herschel  has  observed*,  '^shut  up  alone,  and 
allowed  unlimited  time,  might  reason  out  for  himself  all  the  truths 

*  HiasoHBL's  Di$cowns  on  Naiural  PhUoiophif,  p.  7^ 
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Z  EXPEBIEXCE   AND   EXPERIMENT. 

of  mathematics^  by  proceeding  from  those  simple  notions  of  space, 
and  number,  of  which  he  cannot  divest  himself,  without  ceasing  to 
think ;  but  he  could  never  tell,  by  any  effort  of  reasoning,  what 
would  become  of  a  lump  of  sugar,  if  inunersed  in  water  {  or  what 
impression  would  be  produced  on  the  eye  by  mixing  the  colours 
yellow  and  blue.'' 

§  2.  Experience,  then,  must  be  his  guide;  not  the  mere 
passive  experience  of  observation,  but  the  active  experience  of  expe- 
riment: that  is,  he  must  not  only  carefully  observe  phenomena  as' 
they  spontaneously  present  themselves  to  him  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature,  but  he  must  purposely  contrive  and  vary  circumstances, 
in  order  that  he  may  observe  them. 

To  personal  experience  he  must  also  add  the  well-attested 
experience  of  others ;  and  the  experience  of  past  ages,  as  well  as  of 
the  present ;  and  as  by  following  this  course  the  generality  of  man- 
kind attain  to  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  properties  of  matter 
as  ensures  their  comfortable  existence,  with  which  sensual  object 
they  are  content ;  so  he  has  but  to  persevere  in  the  same,  and  it  will 
lead  him  to  that  intimate  knowledge  of  the  order  of  creation,  which 
constitutes  science,  and  which  is  an  object  of  ambition  worthy  of 
a  rational  creature. 

The  immediate  wants  of  their  nature  early  taught  the  human 
race  to  direct  the  agency  of  heat  to  their  supply ;  and  the  accumu- 
lated experience  of  ages,  widely  diffiised,  has  given  the  most  unre- 
flecting a  command  over  that  principle  which  strongly  contrasts 
with  die  general  ignorance  concerning  the  no  less  general  and 
powerful  principle  of  electricity^  the  very  existence  of  which  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  recognised  till  within  the  last  century. 
When  well-directed  observation  shall  have  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  this  all-pervading  power,  as  upon  the  former,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  indulge  too  sanguine  hopes  of  the  practical  advantages 
which  may  flow  from  such  extended  knowledge.  The  forces  of 
nature,  indeed,  are  the  powerful,  but  submissive,  servants  of  man ; 
and  through  their  agency  he  has  been  endowed  with  a  subordinate 
power  of  creation ;  but  their  respective  actions  have  been  limited  by 
laws  which  cannot  be  transgressed ;  and  in  a  knowledge  of  these 
limits  consists  the  secret  of  their  application. 

§  3.  There  are  two  great  mistakes  which  are  commonly 
committed  by  those  who  enter  upon  a  systematic  course  of  physical 
inquiry ;  and  not  only  by  those  who  are  commencing,  but  by  those 
who  undert^e  to  direct  such  studies :  the  first  ia,  the  neglecting  to 
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fi»m  a  proper  connexion  with  previously  acquired  knowledge, — 
the  undervaluing  the  results  of  their  ordinary  experience  as  parts  <tf 
the  system, — as  the  first  rounds  of  that  intellectual  ladder  by  which 
they  aspire  to  scale  the  loftier  heights  of  philosophy :  and  the  second 
is,  the  substitution  of  names  for  things,— -the  vague  acquirement  of 
certain  terms,  certain  forms  of  expression,  instead  of  a  real  under- 
standing of  objects  and  principles  to  which  they  have  been  applied : 
— "  terms  of  ignorance,  and  of  superficial  contemplation,^  as  Lord 
Bacon  calls  them. 

The  process  may  be  repulsive  to  the  too  common  self-sufficiency 
of  imperfect  knowledge,  but  when  invited  to  reflect  and  reason  upon 
the  simple  observations  of  childhood  (simple  indeed,  but  not  more 
easy  than  those  which  he  will  be  called  upon  progressively  to  make), 
the  student  ought  to  feel  no  more  ofibnce  than  when  in  die  outset 
of  his  gBom$ir%cal  studies  he  is  referred  to  the  axioms,  or  self-evident 
truths,  that  **  things  equal  to  the  sune  are  equal  to  one  another,'^ 
and  *^  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  parts.^  It  is  from  the  known 
that  he  must  ascend  to  the  unknown,  and  it  is  all-important  that 
he  make  his  footing  sure,  and  miss  no  step  by  the  way. 

$  4.  Something  'more,  in  feet,  is  necessary  than  the  mere 
observation  of  phenomena;  there  must  be  a  process  of  reflection 
upon  the  evidence  of  our  senses : — ^the  foundation  must  be  crowned 
with  a  superstructure  of  thought  and  reason. 

Professor  Whewell,  in  his  recent  History  of  the  Induetits 
Scimcety  has  accurately  remarked  ***,  that  **  two  things  are  requisite 
to  the  formation  of  science ; — facts  and  ideas ;  observation  of  things 
without  J  Md  an  inward  efibrt  of  thought ;  or,  in  other  words,  $en$6 
and  re€uon.  Neither  of  these  elements,  by  itself,  can  constitute  sub- 
stantial general  knowledge.^  It  is  owing  to  a  defect  in  this  mental 
process  that  different  arts  have  often  attained  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  perfection  long  before  they  could  be  said  to  form  parts  of  a 
general  structure  of  science.  The  chemical  arts  of  glass-making, 
metallurgy,  dyeing,  and  many  others,  were  known  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  who,  probably,  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
cheroicid  philosophy. 

The  aim  of  the  student  then  must  be  not  only  to  obtain  distinct 
&cts,  but  dear  ideas  of  the  connexion  of  those  facts.  Now  it  is  by 
processes  of  thought,  and  operations  of  mind,  which  are  quite 
familiar,  Aat  the  observations  of  experience  and  experiment  are 
connected  into  the  order  and  structure  of  science ;  for  the  principles 
of  natural  philosophy  are  but  the  principles  of  common  sense. 


•  Whiwill's  HUiorif  of  the  Inductive  Scieneei,  Vol.  i.  p.  6. 
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In  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life  we  are  struck  with  some 
appearances, — some  phenomena  we  may  call  them, — ^which  are  out 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  our  experience :  the  mind  immediately 
suggests  the  familiar  inquiry,  "What  can  these  bef  We  form 
a  conjecture,  and  we  try  whether  the  supposition  will  include  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case ;  we  reject  it,  and  we  guess  again ;  and  we 
proceed  in  this  tentative  method  till  our  reason  is  satisfied  that  we 
have  taken  a  right  view  of  the  subject.  The  formal  course  of  philo- 
sophy differs  not  from  this. 

Amongst  a  variety  of  facts,  or  phenomena,  collected  together  as 
having  some  general  resemblance  or  connexion  with  each  other,  some 
governing  principle  is  sought,  which  may  apply  successfully  to  the 
explanation  of  all  their  varieties; — suppositions,  guesses,  or  hypih- 
theses,  are  first  attempted ;  some  with  greater,  some  with  less  extent, 
but  all,  perhaps,  without  success;  each  after  each  failing  in  the 
solution,  for  want  of  generality  and  comprehensiveness;  till  at 
length,  after  infinite  labour  on  the  part  of  the  inquirer,  the  law  is 
evolved ;  or  a  governing  principle  which  combines  all  together  in 
one  comprehensive  view,  or  theory.  When  by  this  simple,  but 
laborious  process  of  induction,  the  mind  has  once  been  led  up  to  such 
lau)8  of  nature,  they  are  found  to  be  distinguished  by  their  exceeding 
simpUcity  both  of  form  and  essence. 

The  full  force  and  range  of  their  application  are,  however,  only 
manifested  when,  subsequently  to  their  discovery  by  this  inductive 
process,  they  are  employed  in  the  converse  process  of  deduction, 
to  resolve  the  various  cases  which  were  originally  proposed  to  be 
determined,  and  are  found  to  include  imder  their  government  not 
only  these  but  a  host  of  others,  which  were  not  contemplated  in  the 
first  investigation.  It  is  then  that  the  most  ignorant  and  simple- 
minded  are  capable  of  understanding  what  appears  to  be  almost 
self-evident;  and  the  multitude  of  such  governing  principles,  so 
established  and  registered  in  her  archives,  constitutes  the  great  advan- 
tage of  modem  science. 

§  5.  In  framing  the  hypotheses,  or  suppositions  which  com- 
monly precede  the  discovery  of  the  real  laws  and  true  theory  of 
phenomena,  there  is  one  useful  guide  which  is  so  often  referred 
to  as  to  render  it  expedient  to  explain  its  nature  and  appellation, 
and  that  is  analogy,  or  similitude.  Design  soon  becomes  apparent 
in  the  order  of  creation;  and  this  design,  as  far  as  our  limited 
faculties  can  trace  it,  is  uniform;  and  in  the  system  of  the  universe 
every  part  is  doubtless  proportioned  to  the  whole.  No  intelligence 
but  tbAt  of  Omnisciencs  can  comprehend  the  plan — the  theory  of  the 
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niuTerae :  bnt,  from  the  plan  of  such  small  portions  as  have  been 
mastered,  we  are  often  enabled,  snccessfullj,  to  anticipate  the  order 
of  other  portions ;  and  thus  to  obtain  a  guide  to  experiment,  to  which 
the  ultimate  appeal  must  always  be  made.  Analogy^  therefore,  may 
serve  to  suggest  and  limit  hypotheses;  and  of  such  conditional  specu* 
hitions  we  have  the  highest  authority  for  saying,  that  ^'  a  facility  in 
framing  them,  if  attended  with  an  equal  facility  in  laying  them  aside 
when  they  have  served  their  turn,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  quali- 
ties a  philosopher  can  possess*.^ 

§  6.  Now,  to  apply  these  few  plain  principles  to  our  present 
purpose : — With  regard  to  precision  of  terms,  the  mere  enunciation 
of  the  object  of  the  following  pages  will  afford  us  an  opportunity  of 
exemplifying  and  enforcing  our  meaning ;  it  is  an  inquiry  into  ths 
FoncEB  OR  powEBs  OF  MATTEB.  Let  US  cudeavour  to  ascertain  and  define 
die  meaning  of  the  expressions  mattkb  and  fobcb  :  the  words  are  of 
oonmion  occurrence ;  but  have  we  that  distinct  notion  of  them,  those 
dear  ideas  concerning  their  import,  which  it  behoves  us  to  have,  in  the 
strict  and  accurate  investigation  upon  which  we  are  about  to  enter ! 

$  7.  Our  first  knowledge  of  matter  is  derived  from  our  touch : 
a  consciousness  of  resistance  in  surrounding  objects  to  this  sense  with 
which  oar  bodies  have  been  endowed,  impresses  us  with  a  convic- 
tion of  their  substance^— of  their  extension^-— of  their  impenetrability^ 
—of  their  power,  that  is,  to  exclude  every  thing  of  the  same  kind 
from  being  in  the  same  place.  This  tactile  property  is  possessed  by 
difierent  parts  of  the  skin,  in  very  different  degrees ;  and  some  parts 
of  the  body,  from  their  peculiar  organization,  are  capable  of  much 
more  delicate  impressions  from  objects  with  which  they  may  be 
placed  in  contact  than  others.  With  regard  to  extension,  for 
instance,  it  appears,  from  the  experiments  of  Weber,  that  the  tips 
of  the  fingers,  or  the  tongue,  are  capable  of  appreciating  the  distance 
between  die  points  of  a  pair  of  compasses  which  are  only  one  line 
apart;  while  the  arm  or  the  thigh  would  confound  the  two  impressions 
together,  even  at  the  distance  of  thirty  lines.  Those  whose  touch  has 
been  educated  by  practice  can  rule,  by  their  feeling,  fine  linear  divi- 
sions which  are  totally  inappreciable  to  the  most  experienced  eye. 

Different  degrees  of  resistance  may  even  inform  us  of  the 
difierent  states  in  which  matter  exists :  a  touch  will  satisfy  us 
that  the  parts  of  some  bodies  are  immoveable  amongst  each  other ; 
that  the  particles  of  others  are  moveable  with  little  resistance; 
while   the   passing  breeze  of  air  will  convince  us   that  matter 
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exists  in  a  form  whiob  yields  to  the  lightest  breath.  A  little 
reflection  upon  our  sensations  may  thus  establish  a  difference  between 
jo/tdf,  liquid^  and  aeriform  matter.  Experience,  again,  and  the  oft- 
repeated  experiments,  it  may  be  said,  of  infancy,  teach  us  to  combine 
observations  of  touch  with  those  of  sight  and  hearing ;  and  thus  we 
learn  to  substitute  the  indications  of  one  sense  for  those  of  another, 
and  to  judge  of  distant  forms  of  matter. 

With  regard  to  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter,  we  cannot 
hope  to  attain  to  a  clearer  conception  than  that  which  presented 
itself  to  the  comprehensive,  but  humble,  mind  of  Newton  ;  and  that 
transcendent  philosopher  has  thus  embodied  the  result  of  his  patient 
investigations :— • 

*^  It  seems  probable  to  me  that  Ood,  in  the  beginning,  formed 
MATTKR  in  solid,  massy,  hard,  impenetrable,  moveable  particles,  of 
such  sizes  and  figures,  and  with  such  other  properties,  and  in  such 
proportion  to  space,  as  most  conduced  to  the  end  for  which  He  formed 
them ;  and  that  those  primitive  particles,  being  solids,  are  incom- 
parably harder  than  any  porous  bodies  compounded  of  them ;  even 
so  very  hard  as  never  to  wear  or  break  in  pieces ;  no  ordinary  power 
being  able  to  divide  what  God  himself  made  one  in  the  first  creation.^' 

§  8.  It  is,  however,  no  less  necessary  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  our  notions  derived  from  common  observation  and  the  first  im- 
pression of  our  senses,  than  to  guard  against  the  careless  adoption  of 
ill-understood  generalizations  of  the  results  of  experiment  in  our  after 
progress ;  and  wo  must  be  particularly  careful  to  correct  the  preju- 
dices which  are  but  too  apt  to  infect  the  mind  from  this  first  fountain 
of  our  knowledge.  With  regard  to  the  absolute  hardness,  for 
instance,  of  the  ultimate  atoms  of  all  kinds  of  matter : — ^from  the 
smooth  flowing  of  water,  and  the  gentle  breathing  of  the  air,  we 
derive  a  notion  of  softness  which  we  can  scarcely  sqiarate  from 
the  constitution  of  their  ultimate  particles ;  but  if  we  take  a  portion 
of  watw  in  a  glass  tube,  which  has  been  careftilly  freed  from  air  by 
boiling,  and  afterwards  hermetically  sealed,  we  shall  find,  upon 
agitating  it,  that  the  particles  strike  one  another  with  a  ringing 
sound,  quite  undistinguishable  from  that  derived  from  the  collision 
of  metals.  Such  a  little  apparatus  is  commonly  made,  and  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  water^hammir.  So  with  regard  to  aeriform 
mattw ;  a  mixture  of  airs  may  be  confined  in  a  mere  film  of  water, 
which  exploding  at  a  lighted  taper,  will  allow  the  particles  of  the 
atmosphere  to  rush  together  so  suddenly  as  to  produce  a  loud  report, 
the  result  of  the  collision  of  aeriform  atoms. 

Again,  Newton  has  drawn  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
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iolidity  of  ^^  primitive  particlei'^  and  that  of  the  bodies  oompoonded 
of  OMm ;  aaBerting  that  the  latter  are  porous :  and  yet  we  leem  but 
to  be  giving  fair  credit  to  the  testimony  of  our  senses,  in  believing 
that  the  pwtioles  of  a  solid  metal  must  be  in  dose  contact.  A  little 
reflection  again  may  correct  this  prejudice.  Many  metals  may 
have  their  density  increased ;  •'.  #,,  their  particles  approximated, 
by  mere  hammering  or  pressure ;  but  to  this  there  is  a  limit :  all 
solidB  may  have  their  particles  approximated  by  cold,  and  to  Una  no 
limit  has  been  yet  ascertained.  Particles  which  admit  of  such 
nearer  approach  to  each  other  cannot  of  course  be  in  dose  contact ; 
a  nuuB,  or  an  assemblage  of  such,  must  be  porous. 

§  9.  If  we  are  liable  to  such  errors  of  judgment,  with  regard 
to  matters  of  direct  observation,  how  careftd  ought  we  to  be,  and  how 
diffident,  in  embodying  notions  of  things  which  are  wholly  beyond 
the  cognizance  of  our  senses ; — as  of  the  sizes,  forms,  or  weights  of 
the  "  primitive  partides,'''  or  atoms,  of  matter.  We  can  carry  the 
palpable  division  of  some  substances  to  an  almost  inooncdvable 
extent,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  we  thereby  even 
approximate  to  their  ultimate  atomic  resolution. 

A  gallon  of  water  weighs  70,000  grains ;  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of 
green  vitriol  does  not  contain  quite  one-fiftieth  part  of  a  grain  of 
iron ;  if  we  dissolve  this  quantity  of  the  salt  in  the  water,  its  difiu- 
sion  throughout  its  whole  mass  may  be  rendered  perfectly  visible  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  tincture  of  the  gall-nut ;  f .  ^.,  it  may  be  proved 
to  the  eye  that  each  grain  of  water  contains  the  seventy  thousandth 
part  of  the  fiftieth  ot  a  grain  of  iron ;  a  quantity  &r  too  minute  to  be 
ascertained  by  the  most  delicate  instruments,  and  of  which  the 
inoui^nation  itself  cannot  possibly  firame  an  accurate  conception :  and 
yet  we  dare  not  assert  that  this  inconceivably  minute  quantity  bears 
any  asrignable  proportion  to  the  weight  of  a  primitive  particle. 

i  10.  But,  to  proceed :  we  are  familiar  with  matter  in  two 
states ;  vis. — at  rest ;  or  undergoing  a  change  of  position  in  space : 
l)(nt  no  partide  of  matter,  nor  assemblage,  nor  compound  of  parti- 
cles of  matter,  possesses  within  itself  a  power  of  changing  its 
existing  state  of  motion  or  rest ;  a  passive  quality  which  is  generally 
designated  by  the  term  inertia.  This  term,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  not  very  happily  chosen ;  inasmuch  as  it  might  be  taken  to  de- 
signate inactivity  with  regard  to  other  bodies ;  which  if  we  were  to 
admit,  we  should  deny  that  inherent  activity  by  which  it  is  probable 
that  every  particle  of  matter  is  capable  of  acting  upon  every  other 
partide  in  the  universe. 
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When  we  are  told  that  a  body  at  rest  would  for  ever  remain 
quiescent,  unless  it  were  to  receive  an  impulse  from  some  extraneous 
power,  the  mind  at  once  assents  to  the  proposition ;  it  seems  to  agree 
with  the  results  of  our  experience ;  ijie  bodies  which  surround  us 
move  not  until  some  power  from  without  sets  them  in  motion :  but  it 
requires  some  reflection  in  those  who,  for  the  first  time,  consider  the 
subject,  to  perceive  that  bodies  in  motion  would  for  ever>eontinue  to 
move  unless  they  were  stopped  by  some  exterior  power.  Common 
and  careless  observation  seems  to  contradict  this  part  of  the  proposi- 
tion :  we  know  of  no  motion  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  but  what 
comes  to  an  end,  unless  extraneous  power  be  applied  not  only  to 
produce  but  to  maintain  it.  This  prejudice  will,  however,  be  cor- 
rected by  the  observation,  that  all  such  moving  bodies  meet  with 
resistance  from  counteracting  forces ;  and  that  the  heavenly  bodies, 
the  only  examples  with  which  we  are  acquainted  of  unresisted 
motion,  continue  constant  in  their  courses.  Moreover,  we  are  not 
without  familiar  instances  of  this  tendency  to  a  persistence  in  a  state 
of  motion.  If  we  suddenly  check  motion,  in  an  open  vessel  filled 
with  a  liquid,  the  rigidity  of  all  the  parts  of  the  solid  mass  brings 
them  simultaneously  to  a  state  of  rest ;  but  the  mobility  of  the  liquid 
particles  of  the  combination  allows  of  their  continuing  in  motion  in 
their  original  direction,  and  the  liquid  is  spilled.  The  careless  setting 
down  of  a  pail  of  water,  or  of  a  cup  of  tea,  may  thus,  with  proper 
reflection,  illustrate  an  important  principle. 

§  11.  Now  every  particle  of  matter  which  we  see  around  us 
is  under  the  influence  of  several  forces  exerted  upon  it  both  by 
distant  and  by  adjacent  particles ;  and  upon  which  it  acts  in  return : 
for  the  action  of  one  body  upon  anoth^  is  always  accompanied  by 
a  reaction  of  the  latter  upon  the  former,  of  the  same  intensity  in  the 
opposite  direction.  To  these  forces  the  motions  which  we  observe 
in  some  bodies  are  owing,  and  upon  their  balance  the  apparent 
state  of  rest  in  others  is  dependent :  it  is,  therefore,  of  the  first  im- 
portance that  we  should  form  as  accurate  a  notion  as  possible  of 
the  meaning  of  the  general  term  force.  The  following  analysis  of 
the  subject,  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  clearly  refers  .the  origin  of  the 
idea  to  the  consciousness  of  each  individual  * : — 

^'  We  are  conscious  of  a  power  to  move  our  own  limbs,  and,  by 
their  intervention,  other  bodies ;  and  this  eflect  is  the  result  of 
a  certain  inexplicable  process  which  we  are  aware  of,  by  which  we 
exert  force ;  and  even  when  such  exertion  produces  no  visible  effect 
(as  when  we  press  our  two  hands  violently  together,  so  as  just  to 
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oppose  each  other^a  effort),  we  still  perceive,  by  the  fatigiie  and 
exhauation,  and  hj  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  the  effort  long, 
that  something  is  going  on  within  us,  of  which  the  mind  is  the  agent, 
and  the  will  the  determining  cause.^  In  the  case  of  force  exerted 
by  the  right  hand,  and  met  by  an  equal  force  from  the  left,  the  two 
acting  in  opposite  directions  exactly  neutralize  each  other,  and  no 
motion  ensues;  the  effect  is  pressure;  they  exactly  balance  one 
another,  and  may  be  said  to  be  in  equilibrio.  We  recognise  a  similar 
power  of  generating  force  in  other  animals  by  opposition  to  our  own, 
and  as  the  proximate  seat  of  it  is  in  the  muscles,  we  denominate  it 
mnseular  or  animal  force.  This  force  may  be  conmiunicated  to 
inanimate  matter,  as  when  we  project  a  stone  from  the  hand ;  and 
that  a  body  thus  set  in  motion  carries  force  with  it,  we  may  feel  by 
arresting  it  in  its  course.  Thus,  in  stopping  a  ball  at  cricket,  we 
feel  a  shock,  and  the  bones  of  the  hand  might  even  be  fractured  by 
the  blow  if  it  did  not  at  first  yield  a  little  to  its  course.  It  may  be 
concentrated  in  the  same  mass  by  continued  action,  as  when  a 
stone,  which  when  cast  from  the  lund  will  inflict  a  comparatively 
alight  injury,  is  continuously  acted  upon  by  the  same  arm,  by  the 
intermedium  of  a  sling,  it  will  at  length  be  projected  widi  an 
intensity  of  action  capable  oi  producing  very  violent  effects.  We 
thus  learn  to  regard  motion  in  matter,  however  produced,  as  the 
efleet,  and  indication  of  force. 

Velocity  of  motion  may,  when  the  mass  remains  the  same, 
be  taken  as  a  measure  of  mechanical  force  (as  force  thus  transferred 
to  moving  masses  of  matter  is  called),  and  by  multiplying  the  mass 
of  a  body  by  the  square  of  its  velocity  we,  in  all  cases,  learn  its 
momenhmy  or  the  quantity  of  force  which  it  is  capable  of  exerting 
upon  other  bodies  opposed  to  it.  The  investigation  of  the  laws  of 
motion  constitutes  die  province  of  dynamics. 

$  12.  This  force  which  we  can  exert  and  communicate  at 
will,  and  which  can  be  generated  by  all  animal  bodies,  we  may  soon 
become  sensible  may  be  opposed  by  other  forces  appertaining,  to 
inanimate  matter.  For  example : — in  lifting  a  lump  of  iron,  or  lead, 
or  stone,  from  the  ground,  we  are  conscious  of  the  same  kind  of 
opposition,  and  consequent  exertion,  as  when  we  violently  press  one 
hand  against  the  other ;  and  whatever  opposes  force  must  be  force. 
If  the  force  which  we  apply  be  greater  than  the  opposing  force, 
which  we  familiarly  denominate  iceight^  the  mass  is  raised ;  but 
we  may  so  adjust  the  two  that  they  may  be  in  equilibrio^  and  then 
no  motion  will  be  perceptible ;  but  we  shall  feel  its  pressure^  and,  if 
the  mass  be  considerable,  we  shall  not  long  be  able  to  maintain  the 
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balance,  from  exhaustion  and  fatigue,  and  the  maM  will  fall  to  the 
ground. 

Again,  by  pressing  with  the  arm  upon  a  strong  spring,  or  in 
drawing  a  bow,  we  feel  another  opposing  power,  whioh  we  deno* 
minate  elastigitt.  At  the  first  impression  motion  may  be  produced, 
because  muscular  force  may  have  the  advantage,  but  we  shall  soon 
become  conscious  of  a  grsulually  increasing  opposition,  whioh  our 
utmost  exertion  will  not  be  able  to  overcome ;  our  highest  degree  of 
force  will  be  balanced ;  fatigue  on  our  part  will  put  an  end  to  the 
contest,  and  the  elastic  body  will  return  to  its  former  state.  If  the 
opposition  be  suddenly  withdrawn,  and  the  bow  be  allowed  to  act 
continuously  in  its  return  upon  a  body  which  is  free  to  obey  the 
impulse,  the  bolt  or  the  arrow  will  have  a  projectile  force  commu- 
nicated to  it  of  considerable  intensity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stone 
from  the  sling. 

§  13.  The  very  same  effect  may  be  produced  upon  the  spring 
or  bow  by  the  action  of  the  weight,  as  by  the  power  of  the  arm ;  and 
if  we  were  to  place  the  mass  of  iron  upon  the  former,  or  suspend  it 
from  the  latter,  the  heavy  body  would  be  supported,  and  the  elastic 
body  would  be  bent.  Weight  may  thus  be  opposed  to  elasticity, 
and  at  a  certain  point  they  will  balance  each  other :  at  this  point  no 
motion  or  visible  effect  will  be  produced ;  but  the  two  forces  will  not 
on  this  account  cease  to  act  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  opposite 
pressure  of  the  two  hands ;  they  will  exert  pressure  upon  each  other. 
Each  of  these  forces  having  been  separately  estimated  by  our  exertion 
and  consciousness  of  muscular  force,  when  opposed  to  them,  we 
cannot  resist  the  direct  evidence  of  our  senses,  that  ^^  matter  is 
thus  capable  of  exerting  upon  matter  the  same  kind  of  eflfort  as 
that  whioh  we  appreciate  from  a  mental  impression  *.^ 

There  are  several  varieties  of  such  force,  all  of  which  may 
either  mediakiy  or  immediately  be  referred  to  the  standard  of  our 
own  exertions.  Some  of  these  cause  masses  of  matter  to  approach, 
and  others  to  recede  from  each  other  $  the  former  are  classed  together 
under  the  name  of  attiiaction,  the  latter  under  that  oi  BMPtnMov, 
The  laws  of  these  motions,  and  oi  the  equilibrium  of  these  forces, 
the  intellect  of  man  has  been  able  to  develope ;  bat  the  origin  of  the 
forces  themselves,  though  clearly  perceived  to  be  various,  i^pean  to 
be  beyond  his  comprehension,  even  when  that  c^gin  is  in  his  own 
wiU.  We  cannot,  at  least,  refer  them  to  any  secondary  cause,  and  we 
must  be  content  to  know  that  they  are  powers  conferred  upon  matter 
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by  the  will  of  the  Crbatob,  for  the  maintenanoe  of  the  order  of  his 
ereation.  Thus  much  the  intellect  of  a  child  can  comprehend,  and 
to  nothing  more  did  that  of  a  Newton  attain.  The  eflfort  which  we 
feel  that  a  masa  of  iron  makes  to  fall  to  the  ground,  is  due  to  an 
attractive  force  between  it  and  the  earth,  which  we  denominate 
omAyrrr,  and  is  an  nniTcrsal  power  of  nature ;  that  which  we  feel  the 
spring  make  to  reoorer  its  first  position  when  we  press  upon  it  with 
the  hand,  is  due  to  the  repulsive  force  of  blasticitt,  and  is  possessed 
in  very  different  degrees  by  different  kinds  of  matter. 

Before  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  laws  which  limit  the 
action  of  these  forces,  it  will  be  well  to  indicate  certain  other 
varieties  both  of  repulsion  and  aUradiony  which  will  come  within 
the  scope  of  our  inquiry. 

i  14.  It  was  observed  by  the  ancients,  and  the  fact  is  men* 
tioned  by  Theophrastus,  that  when  a  piece  of  amber  is  rubbed,  it 
acquires  the  property  of  attracting  light  bodies.  The  Oreek  term 
for  amber  being  eheiranj  the  unknown  cause  of  this  phenomenon 
has  been  called  BLBCTnucrrT.  It  was  not  till  the  conunencement  of 
the  seventeenth  century  that  the  same  property  was  found  to  be 
ccMilerred,  by  friction,  on  various  other  bodies,  as  glass,  sealing-wax, 
sulphur,  &c. ;  and  later  still,  that  any  two  disHimilar  substances, 
when  rubbed  together,  with  proper  precautions,  are  capable  of 
exerting  the  same  attractive  force.  Further  observation  has  shown, 
that  after  bodies  have  been  thus  attracted  to  the  rubbed  surface, 
they  will  be  repelled  from  it  by  an  equal  but  opposite  force ;  and  the 
pkemamma  will  be  presented  to  us  in  a  striking  light  if  we  suspend 
a  feather  from  a  piece  of  silk,  and  approximate  to  it  a  tube  of  glass, 
whieh  has  been  rubbed  with  a  silk  handkerchief;  the  feather  will 
be  attracted  to  the  tube  from  a  considerable  distance,  and  after 
attaching  itself  to  it  will  fly  off,  and  cannot  be  made  again  to 
approach  it.  Both  this  attraction  and  repulsion  will  overcome  the 
force  of  gravitation  in  the  feather,  and  by  its  opposition  we  can 
estimate  the  amount  of  either. 

i  15.  Again,  there  is  an  ore  <tf  iron  which  is  common  in 
Sweden,  which  has  received  the  name  of  loachkme,  from  the  property 
which  it  possoBOos  of  pointing,  when  freely  suspended,  to  the  pohtf 
star,  or  /bod^^stor,  as  it  was  formerly  called ;  it  has  been  known  from 
remote  antiquity  to  possess  the  property  of  attracting  small  pieces 
of  iron;  it  is  said  to  have  abounded  in  Magnesia,  a  province  of 
Lydia,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  under  the  name  of  ma^itM, 
henoe  the  property  derived  die  name  of  UAWwmu.    It  is  capable 
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of  being  communicated  to  bars  of  steel  by  friction,  which  are 
also  called  magnets.  If  we  take  two  bars  so  prepared,  and  balance 
one  of  them  upon  a  pivot,  we  may  again  have  the  opposite  forces  of 
attraction  and  repulsion  exemplified  from  this  new  source ;  for  upon 
approximating  one  end  of  one  magnet  to  a  certain  end  of  the  other, 
which  is  free  to  rotate,  they  will  approach  each  other  with  consider- 
able energy ;  if  the  other  end  be  presented  to  it,  they  will  separate 
with  equal  velocity.  This  attraction  we  can  feel  and  estimate  by  the 
muscular  force  which  we  must  exert  to  pull  away  a  piece  of  iron  which 
is  under  its  influence.  Artificial  magnets,  as  well  as  the  load-stone, 
when  freely  suspended,  take  up  a  definite  position  with  regard  to 
the  poles  of  the  earth,  or  the  extremities  of  any  other  magnet :  hence 
this  property  has  been  termed  polarity ;  and  forces  which  are  con- 
ceived to  act  with  equal  intensity  in  opposite  directions  at  the 
extremities  of  the  axes  of  molecules,  or  masses  of  matter,  are  deno- 
minated polar  forces. 

§  16.  The  forces  which  we  have  thus  designated  may  be  dis- 
tinguished as  EXTERNAL  FORCES,  for  they  act  upon  masses  of  matter  at 
sensible  distances :  there  are  others  which  act  only  upon  its  consti- 
tuent molecules,  and  at  insensible  distances,  and  may  be  called 

INTERNAL  OT  MOLECULAR  FORCES. 

§  17.  The  first,  and  most  general  of  these,  is  homogeneims 
attraction^  or  cohesion.  If  we  take  two  masses  of  lead,  on  which  two 
perfectly  smooth  surfaces  have  been  cut, — and  a  cloven  bullet  will 
answer  the  purposes  of  illustration, — and  bring  these  planes  in 
contact,  we  shall  find  that  they  cohere,  or  attract  each  other  with 
a  force  which  we  can  appreciate  by  a  muscular  effort  to  separate 
them :  or  by  opposing  to  them  the  gravitation  or  weight  of  another 
body,  for  we  may  suspend  a  heavy  substance  to  them  without  forcing 
ihem  asunder.  In  the  same  way,  two  pieces  of  plate-glass  cohere 
strongly  together  when  brought  into  contact,  by  their  polished  faces. 
It  has  often  happened  in  manufactories  of  iJixis  article,  that  the 
plates,  which  after  receiving  their  last  polish  are  placed  in  cases 
where  they  are  arranged  like  books  in  a  book-case,  a  little  inclining 
upon  each  other,  have  been  found  to  have  contracted  so  strong 
a  cohesion  as  not  to  be  separable  without  a  fracture ;  and  sometimes 
three  or  four  plates  have  thus  become  so  incorporated  as  to  bear 
working  together,  and  cutting  with  a  diamond,  like  a  single  plate. 
Some  specimens,  which  were  selected  from  the  manufacture  of 
St.  Gobin,  were  found  to  be  thus  united  no  less  intimately  than  if 
they  had  been  fused  together ;  and  when  a  violent  degree  of  force 
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was  applied  to  make  them  slide  from  each  other,  the  experimenter 
was  aorpriaed  to  find  that  the  substance  of  the  glass  was  actually 
torn,  80  that  the  surface  of  one  was  covered  with  huge  flakes 
detached  from  the  substance  of  the  other. 

Another  example  of  this  force  is  afforded  by  the  running  together 
of  two  globules  of  mercury,  or  two  dr<^s  of  water ;  the  moment  they 
appear  to  touch  each  other  they  coalesce,  and  become  one.  One  of 
the  most  striking  illustrations  of  homogeneous  attraction  is  afforded 
by  sifting  some  finely  powdered  resin  upon  a  plate,  and  carefully 
scattering  a  few  drops  of  water  upon  it ;  each  of  these  will  assume  an 
afanost  perfect  globular  form,  from  the  equal  action  of  this  force,  in 
all  directions  from  the  centre,  in  obedience  to  which  the  particles 
of  each  mass  are  free  to  move ;  these  small  globes  may  be  made 
to  roll  about  in  all  directions,  like  solid  shot,  by  inclining  the  plate. 
When  made  gently  to  touch  each  other,  they  still  continue  separate, 
the  liquid  particles  being  defended  from  actual  contact  by  the  light 
dust  with  which  they  are  powdered ;  but  when  by*  greater  violence 
this  is  dispersed,  they  immediately  run  together. 

This  is  the  force  which  connects  the  particles  of  bodies  together 
in  the  solid  form  with  greater  or  less  energy,  and  which  still  prevails 
in  liquids,  though  reduced  to  a  less  amount  by  an  opposing  force 
which  we  must  presently  indicate.  We  have  seen  from  our  experi- 
mental illustrations,  how  gravity,  or  muscular  force,  may  be  made  to 
act  in  opposition  to  it,  and  the  two  may  be  combined  to  such  a 
degree  of  intensity  by  the  continuous  action,  for  instance,  of  the 
sledge-hammer,  that  the  cohesion  of  the  hardest  solid  maybe  obliged 
to  yield. 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  time  is  an  important 
element  in  the  action  of  force.  When  a  mass  of  matter  moving 
with  a  certain  momentum  strikes  against  a  substance  whose  cohesion 
is  insufficient  to  resist  the  force  which  it  conveys,  die  fracture  of  the 
latter  is  the  consequence,  and  the  momentum  of  the  former  may  be 
destroyed ;  but  if  a  greater  velocity  be  given  to  the  mass,  it  may  pass 
through  the  opposing  substance  with  little  comparative  injury,  and 
still  continue  to  move.  Thus  a  leaden  bullet  projected  from  the 
hand  may  demolish  a  plate  of  glass,  while  the  same  bullet  impelled 
from  a  gun  will  pass  through  the  plate,  and  pierce  it  with  a  snudl 
hole,  without  destroying  the  cohesion  in  any  other  part.  In  the 
practice  of  artillery,  where  it  is  required  to  batter  down  walls,  or  the 
sides  of  a  ship,  the  charge  of  gunpowder  is  so  regulated  as  that 
the  projectile  may  not  be  carried  through  the  object  aimed  at ;  as  in 
that  case  the  time  of  its  passage  is  not  sufficient  for  the  transfer  of 
the  force  from  the  moving  body. 
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i  18.  Elasticity  also  may  be  made  to  act  against  cohesion ; 
and  a  most  beautiful  instance  of  the  equilibrium  of  these  two  forces  is 
presented  to  us  in  the  conmion  schoolboy's  plaything,  called  a  Ru- 
pert's drop.  This  is  a  drop  of  glass  suddenly  solidified  by  dropping 
it  into  water ;  its  cohesion  is  very  considerable,  as  we  may  ascertain 
by  the  force  which  would  be  required  to  crush  it ;  it  will  bear  the 
pressure  of  half  a  hundred  weight  without  injury.  Glass  is  also 
a  body  endued  with  a  high  degree  of  elasticity,  which  is  greatly 
increased  by  heat.  When  the  exterior  molecules  are  suddenly 
cooled  they  contract,  and  violently  compress  the  still  heated  in« 
terior  particles.  That  these  retain  their  state  of  tension,  and 
strive  energetically  to  recover  from  it,  even  after  they  are  cool, 
is  proved  experimentally.  If  we  grasp  the  drop  in  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  break  off  the  point,  or  merely  scratch  the  surface,  we 
diminish  the  force  of  cohesion,  and  the  elasticity  assumes  the 
ascendency,  breaking  the  mass  to  an  almost  impalpable  powder, 
and  giving  a  violent  shock  to  the  hand  which  grasps  it.  By  holding 
it  under  water,  in  a  stout  glass  bottle,  or  other  vessel,  the  effect  is 
rendered  still  more  striking ;  for  upon  scratching  the  surface  with 
a  file,  not  only  is  the  drop,  but  the  containing  vessel,  shivered 
into  a  thousand  firagments. 

§  19.  But  the  real,  and,  but  for  one  remarkable  exception,  uni-^ 
^ersal  antagonist  of  cohesion,  is  the  repulsive  force  of  heat  :  and  of  the 
meaning,  again,  of  this  term,  our  consciousness  will  afibrd  the  best 
explanation.  The  sensations  of  the  most  ignorant  teach  them  to 
apply  a  meaning  to  the  terms  hot  and  cold,  which  the  most  philo- 
sophic definition  would  tiot  at  all  elucidate.  Ck)mmon  experience 
proves  to  us  that  the  unknown  cause  of  these  sensations  is  an  agent 
of  the  most  powerful  and  active  kind:  we  find  it  continually 
employed  both  in  the  processes  of  nature  and  the  arts ;  we  recog- 
nise it  as  destroying  some  substances,  melting  others,  rendering 
others  luminous,  and  converting  others  into  vapour.  The  hidden 
cause  of  all  these  effects  we  term  heat,  as  well  as  the  sensation 
which  it  produces  upon  our  organs.  Our  ignorance  occasions  this 
confusion  of  language,  and  we  only  attempt  to  disguise  that  ignor- 
ance when  we  substitute  the  term  calorie  for  the  mysterious  cause, 
and  confine  the  term  heat  to  the  sensation  produced. 

§  20.  When  we  take  a  half  flaccid  bladder,  and  expose  it  to  any 
of  the  common  sources  of  heat,  as  by  holding  it  before  the  fire,  or 
pouring  hot  water  upon  it,  we  invariably  communicate  a  repulsive 
force  to  the  air  which  it  contains,  causing  the  particles  to  recede 
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from  each  other,  and  distending  the  bladder  to  a  degree  which, 
if  properly  confined,  will  cause  it  to  burst,  with  a  loud  report. 
Here  again  we  xxxAjfed  the  force  which  causes  the  aerial  molecules  to 
repel  each  other.  Common  experience  has  also  taught  us  that  the 
application  of  heat  will  quietly  subdue  the  cohesion  which  binds 
together  the  atoms  of  the  most  solid  metal,  and  which  the  most 
intense  medbanical  force  can  only  very  partially  eflbct ;  and  hence, 
again,  we  judge  of  the  energy  of  the  active  cause* 

Such  are  the  forces  of  homogmeoui  aUraction  and  repultion  ;-* 
antagonist  powers  which  act  upon  the  constituent  particles  of  the 
same  kinds  of  matter, — matter  that  is,  of  the  same  sensible  properties. 

f  21.  Referring  back  to  our  first  acquaintance  with  matter, 
we  have  not  only  been  assured  of  its  existence,  of  its  substantiality, 
of  its  impenetrability,  of  its  solidity,  of  its  fiuidity  by  our  touch,  but 
oor  other  senses  have  discovered  to  us  different  kinds  of  matter — 
matter  of  different  sensible  properties.  Our  taste  has  informed  us  ot 
sq>id  and  insipid,  of  acid  and  sweet,  and  bitter  and  saline  matter ; 
oar  organs  of  smell,  of  odorous  and  inodorous  bodies ;  our  sight,  of 
blue  and  green,  and  black  and  white,  transparent  and  opaque.  It  is 
in  the  reciprocal  action  of  bodies  of  such  different  essences  that  we 
trace  the  existence  of  our  next  active  force.  If  we  simply  dip 
a  piece  of  metal,  or  glass,  into  water,  and  withdraw  it,  we  shall  have 
an  illustration  of  it  in  the  wetting  of  the  solid ;  a  portion  of  the 
liquid  will  adhere  to  it :  we  can  estimate  the  amount  of  the  force 
by  the  weight  of  the  water  which  may  be  raised  under  its  influence. 
If  we  repeat  the  experiments  before  referred  to,  of  placing  a  few 
drops  of  water  upon  a  fine  dust,  substituting  powdered  flint  glass  for 
resin,  we  shall  be  able  to  contrast  this  force  of  heterogeneous  adhe- 
non  with  that  of  komogeneouB  eokeeion ;  in  the  former  case  the  drops 
of  water  assumed  a  spherical  form,  under  the  influence  of  the  last 
power;  in  the  latter  case  heterogeneous  adhesion  will  overcome 
homogeneous  cohesion ;  the  powdered  glass  will  be  wetted,  and  the 
water  will  be  absorbed. 

f  22.  The  last  force  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  specify,  to 
complete  this  general  view  of  the  forces,  is  chemical  AFFiNrrv,  the 
highest  degree  of  heterogeneous  attraction.  The  action  of  this 
marvellous  power  between  the  ultimate  particles  of  different  kinds 
of  matter,  constitutes  matter  of  distinct  qualities, — ^matter  differing 
in  essence  from  any  of  its  ingredients, — matter  possessing  no  sensible 
property  in  common  with  its  constituent  elements  but  that  of  their 
gravity  combined.    An  inquiry  into  the  laws  and  results  of  its  action 
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constitutes  the  chemisf  s  peculiar  province.  It  has  been  named 
affinity^  from  a  supposed  relationship  of  substances  to  each  other, 
which  fits  them  for  intimate  combination. 

If  we  take  some  fragments  of  copper,  and  pour  some  aqua 
fortis  (nitric  acid)  upon  them,  intense  action  will  ensue  between 
the  liquid  and  the  solid ;  abundance  of  aeriform  matter  will  be 
evolved ;  the  acid  and  the  metal  will  both  disappear,  and  in  their 
stead  we  shall  find  a  saline  substance  of  a  beautiful  deep  blue  colour ; 
the  weight  of  which,  together  with  that  of  the  collected  air,  would 
be  exactly  that  of  the  acid  and  metal  thus  acting  upon  each  other  by 
the  force  of  chemical  affinity.  The  blue  matter  resembles  in  no 
single  property  the  substances  from  which  it  is  produced ;  but  that 
copper  enters  into  its  composition  may  easily  be  proved  by  dipping 
a  piece  of  clean  iron  into  its  solution,  when  the  metal  will  appear 
upon  its  surface,  with  all  its  characteristic  properties. 

The  intimate  and  mutual  penetration  of  bodies,  under  this 
mysterious  force,  might  be  expected  to  elude  that  kind  of  com- 
parison and  measure  with  our  innate  energy  which  we  have  esta- 
blished in  the  case  of  the  other  forces  which  have  passed  under  our 
review :  indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  a  molecular  action  of 
such  a  kind  could  be  immediately  tested  by  our  muscular  force ;  but 
mediately  this  may  be  done  by  a  reference  to  the  force  of  cohesion, 
which  is  directly  opposed  to  it.  This  extraordinary  agent,  moreover, 
presents  itself  to  us  in  another  form,  in  which  having  elicited  it  fi*om 
the  distant  reaction  of  two  masses  of  cold  metal,  by  means  which  it 
will  be  our  business  hereafter  to  investigate,  we  can  apply  it  to  effect 
the  essential  changes  upon  matter  which  are  the  distinctive  results 
of  its  operation,  and  at  the  same  moment  feel  its  powerful  influence 
upon  our  muscular  frame,  contracting  its  fibres  with  a  violence  which 
no  spontaneous  exertion  of  our  self-generated  force  can  control. 

§  23.  These  illustrations  may  serve  the  useful  purpose  of 
fixing  upon  the  minds  of  beginners  in  science  some  definite  notions 
of  the  nature  of  the  forces  which  principally  concur  to  the  production 
of  chemical  phenomena;  the  particular  laws  of  their  several  actions, 
as  far  as  they  are  conducive  to  this  result,  it  is  the  object  of  the 
following  pages  to  examine  and  illustrate ;  and  for  this  purpose  we 
will  take  them  nearly  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  already  been 
notified ;  and  first,  with  regard  to 

GRAvrrv. 

§  24.  The  attraction  of  gravitation  is  exerted  between  masses 
of  matter  at  a  distance  from  each  other;  it  is  that  sublime  power 
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which  the  astronomer  contemplates  ad  extending  between  all  the 
bodies  of  the  solar  system ;  binding  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  and 
reaching  through  space  to  countless  other  systems,  at  distances 
of  which  the  mind  of  man  strives  in  vain  to  form  an  adequate  con- 
ception. With  this  stupendous  and  alKpervading  force  the  chemist 
has  little  concern,  except  as  acting  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
conferring  the  property  which  we  call  tceiffht. 

It  may  be  exemplified  not  only  by  the  fall  of  a  body  to  the 
earth,  but  by  the  approach  towards  each  other  of  masses  of  matter 
which  are  free  to  obey  the  mutual  impulse.  Thus,  pieces  of  wood, 
upon  the  surface  of  water,  are  attracted  towards  each  other,  or  the 
sides  of  the  containing  vessel ;  and  the  wrecks  of  ships  are  frequently 
found  aggregated  together  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

A  plummet^  or  weight  suspended  to  a  string,  is  commonly 
employed  to  indicate  a  line  directed  immediately  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  which  is  called  a  perpendicular.  This  is  the  direction  of 
gravitation,  which  acts  in  straight  lines,  when  imdisturbed,  at  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  The  same  plummet,  when  suspended  by  the 
side  of  the  abrupt  precipice  of  a  mountain,  has  been  experimentally 
found  to  deviate  from  this  perpendicular,  having  been  drawn  aside 
a  minute,  but  measurable,  quantity  by  the  gravity  of  the  mass  in 
whose  vicinity  it  had  been  placed. 

In  conmion  language,  we  say  that  a  stone,  or  other  heavy  body, 
falls  to  the  earth:  but  the  influence  is  reciprocal;  the  earth  is 
attracted  by  the  stone  as  the  stone  is  by  the  earth.  The  action 
is  directly  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  matter  which  each  mass 
contains,  and  this  is  the  first  law  of  gravity.  The  quantity  of  matter 
in  the  stone  bearing  no  assignable  proportion  to  the  mass  of  the 
earth,  its  influence,  diough  certain,  is  inappreciable. 

§  25.  Here  again  it  may  be  necessary  to  guard  against 
a  prejudice  derived  from  careless  observation,  and  inaccurate  lan- 
guage :  lead  is  proverbially  said  to  be  heavy,  and  a  feather  to  be  light, 
and  when  a  mass  of  lead  and  a  feather  are  suffered  to  fall  together  to 
the  ground  from  a  height  (when  abandoned,  that  is,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, to  the  action  of  gravity),  the  former  reaches  the  bottom  sooner 
than  the  latter ;  gravity  appearing  to  act  with  greater  energy  upon  one 
than  the  other.  But  if  the  experiment  be  made  in-  a  space  void  of 
other  matter,  the  action  upon  both  will  be  found  to  be  equal ;  they 
will  both  fall  together,  and  we  shall  learn  that  the  retardation  of  the 
feather,  in  the  first  instance,  was  owing  to  the  large  surface  which 
it  presented  to  the  resistance  of  the  air.  In  Tactic  the  smallest 
particle  of  matter,  and  the  largest  mass,  fall  through  equal  spaces 
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in  equal  times.  Gramty^  in  short,  is  the  power  of  transmitting 
to  every  particle  of  matter  a  certain  velocity  absolutely  independent 
of  the  number  of  material  particles :  weight  is  measured  by  the 
effort  which  must  be  used  to  prevent  a  given  mass,  or  accumulation 
of  particles,  from  obeying  the  law  of  gravity;  weight,  therefore, 
depends  upon  the  mass :  gravity  has  no  dependence  at  all  upon  it. 

$  26.  The  intensity  of  the  force  of  gravity  is  measured  by  the 
velocity  of  a  body  moving  unresisted  under  its  influence,  and  is  such, 
that  in  this  latitude  a  body  falls,  in  the  first  second  of  time,  16.095 
feet,  or  about  1 6  feet  and  one  inch. 

§  27.  The  second  law  of  gravity  is,  that  bodies  attract  one 
another  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  squares  of  the  distances  of  their 
centres,  to  which  their  action  may  be  referred.  Now  this  is  the  law 
which  regulates  the  action  of  all  central  forces,— of  all  forces,  that 
is,  which  emanate  from  a  centre,  and  spread  themselves  around  that 
centre ;  and  its  generality  renders  it  particularly  desirable  that  we 
should  form  an  accurate  notion  of  its  reason.  We  can  best  explain 
it  perhaps  by  reference  to  light.  Conmion  experience  informs  us 
that  the  intensity  of  light  decreases  with  its  distance ;  and  in 
what  proportion,  a  little  consideration  will  enable  us  to  determine. 
A  lighted  taper  radiates  its  light  in  all  directions  alike;  if  we 
imagine  such  a  taper  placed  in  the  centre  of  an  opaque  globe,  four 
feet  in  diameter,  its  light  will  all  be  dispersed  over,  and  arrested  by, 
the  surface  of  that  globe,  which  will  be  illuminated  with  a  certain 
degree  of  intensity.  If  we  now  imagine  it  removed  to  the  centre  of 
another  sphere,  six  feet  in  diameter,  the  same  light  will  be  spread 
over  the  larger  surface,  which  will  of  course  be  illuminated  in  a  leas 
degree.  The  distance  of  the  light  from  the  surface  of  the  first  sphere 
would  be  its  radius,  or  two  feet ;  from  the  sui&oe  of  the  second,  three 
feet ;  but  the  diminutions  of  the  light  would  not  be  directly  as  2  to 
S,  or  as  the  mere  distance,  but  as  the  squares  of  2  and  8,  or  4  to  9  ;  for 
it  can  be  geometrically  demonstrated  that  the  sur&oes  of  spheres,  or 
any  similar  sections  of  spheres,  are  as  the  squares  of  their  radii  (1) ; 


(1)  The  principle  may  be  illustrated 
by  experiment,  in  the  following  way : — ^If 
in  the  annexed  diagram,  1,  represent  a 
board  of  a  foot  square,  placed  at  a  certain 
distance  isom  a  light  at  a,  it  will  just 
shadow  a  board  of  two  feet  square,  3, 
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and  it  ia  clear  that  in  each  case  the  light  is  spread  over  the  whole 
surfaces,  and  consequently  diluted  in  proportion  to  their  surfaces. 
In  the  same  manner,  and  after  the  same  law,  the  action  of  gravity  is 
diluted,  if  the  expression  be  allowable,  upon  distant  masses. 

§  28.  If  a  gravitating  body  be  freely  suspended  by  a  string, 
or  rod,  from  a  fixed  point,  it  will  hang  in  a  vertical  position ;  but  if 
it  be  moved  from  that  position  by  a  force  laterally  directed,  it  will 
rise  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  of  which  the  point  of  suspension  will  be 
the  centre,  under  the  joint  action  of  ^e  moving  force  and  the 
tension,  or  odiesion,  of  the  rod  or  string.  When  it  has  reached  the 
point  at  which  its  moving  force  is  destroyed  by  the  counteracting 
forces  of  gravitation  and  cohesion,  it  will  inunediately  begin  to 
deacend  under  the  force  of  gravitation  in  the  same  arc ;  and  when 
it  reaches  the  vertical  position,  it  will  have  acquired  a  momentum 
which  would  tend  to  carry  it  forwards  in  a  horizontal  direction; 
the  tension  of  the  string  will,  however,  cause  it  still  to  move  in  the 
eirde,  of  which  the  point  of  suspension  is  the  centre,  and  it  will, 
after  pasung  the  vertical  line,  rise  through  a  similar  arc  on  the 
c^poaite  side,  until  its  velocity  is  destroyed,  which  if  no  other  forces 
thao  gravity,  and  its  antagonist,  o^esion,  were  to  act,  would  be,  when 
it  readied  a  height  equal  to  that  from  whence  it  first  fell :  from  this 
it  will  again  descend,  and  passing  the  vertical,  rise  to  the  first  height ; 
and  it  would  thus  continue  to  oscillate  for  ever  but  for  counteracting 
forces.  The  oscillations  of  an  invariable  pendtdum,  as  such  an  appa- 
ratus is  called,  are  sensibly  performed  in  equal  times,  or  are  isochro- 
nou§^  even  when  the  arc  gradually  diminishes  from  retarding  forces. 

The  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds,  in  the  latitude  of 
Lomdm  (61  "^  31'  08''  n«),  in  wmcuo,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  been 
accurately  determined  to  be  89.189  in. 

The  force  of  gravity,  which,  on  account  of  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  varies  slightly  in  intensity  from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  may 
be  determined  for  difierent  places  by  the  velocity  of  a  standard  pen- 
dulum, it  beiBg  directly  proportion^  io  the  squares  (^  the  number  of 
vibnitioiis  in  equal  times :  or  as  the  lengths  of  pendulums  are  inversely 


at  double  the  distance ;  of  a  board  of  three  feet  square,  3,  at  three  times 
the  distance ;  or  one  of  four  feet  square,  4,  at  four  times  the  distance : 
that  is  to  say,  the  Hght  which  is  concentrated  tipon  the  first  board  would 
be  diifiisea  over  fonr  times  the  space,  if  soflered  to  fall  upon  the  second ; 
or  over  nine  timet  the  space  upon  the  tbitd ;  or  sixteen  times  upon  the 
fourtlu  The  boards  may  be  considered  (without  any  appreciable  error)  as 
similar  segments  of  q^etes,  of  the  radii  of  their  several  distances. 
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J)roportioiiate  to  the  square  of  the  number  of  their  vibrations  in  equal 
times,  the  force  of  gravity  may  be  determined  for  any  place,  by  mea^ 
suring  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  which  beats  seconds  at  that  place. 

§  29.  Momentum  may  be  accumulated  to  an  enormous  degree 
in  very  large  masses  thus  suspended,  by  forces  which  at  their  first 
application  appear  to  be  totally  inadequate  to  move  them.  By 
making  repeated  impulses  coincide  in  time  and  direction  with  the 
first  minute  osciUationSy  the  arc  will  gradually  increase  until  a  great 
degree  of  velocity  is  produced ;  and  the  force  which  is  thus  stored  up 
is  capable  of  producing  a  corresponding  concentrated  effect. 

§  30.  According  to  the  first  law  of  gravity,  the  force  with 
which  the  earth  acts  upon  any  body  at  its  surface,  is  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  matter  which  it  contains;  hence  the 
measure  of  the  force  becomes  the  criterion  of  quantity:  and  the 
weight  of  a  body  is  the  exact  amount  of  force,  expressed  with  rela- 
tion to  some  known  standard,  which  is  just  sufficient  to  prevent  that 
body  falling  to  the  ground.  The  conmionest  mode  of  ascertaining 
this  is  to  oppose  the  known  effect  of  the  gravity  of  certain  pieces 
of  metal  which  have  been  compared  with  some  conventional 
standard  with  the  greatest  possible  exactness,  to  the  unknown 
gravity  of  the  substance  whose  weight  or  quantity  of  matter  has 
to  be  determined.  A  pound  is  a  mass  of  matter  which  has 
been  thus  adjusted ;  and  the  conmion  business  of  life  has  rendered 
most  men  familiar  with  the  multiples  and  sub-multiples  of  this 
weight,  and  the  denominations  of  tons,  hundred-weights,  ounces, 
grains,  &c.,  which  have  been  conferred  on  them.  The  standard 
measure  of  this  country  is  the  imperial  gallon  of  277.274  cubic 
inches,  and  the  weight  of  pure  water  which  it  contains  is  10  lbs. 
The  method  of  comparison,  by  means  of  the  balance^  is  also  well 
known. 

§  31.  The  balance  consists  essentially  of  an  uniform  inflexible 
lever,  delicately  supported,  at  its  centre  of  gravity,  on  a  fine  knife- 
edge,  and  carrying  scale-pans  freely  suspended  from  points  in  the 
same  horizontal  line  with  the  centre  of  gravity.  If  the  weights, 
or  quantities  of  matter,  in  each  be  equal,  the  one  will  counter- 
balance the  other,  and  the  beam  will  remain  horizontal ;  if  not,  the 
heavier  will  preponderate.  Lightness  of  construction,  and  freedom 
of  motion,  are  secured  by  many  ingenious  contrivances,  upon  which 
it  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  dwell.  A  good  balance 
will  indicate  by  its  turn  xiAnrth  or  W^^  of  the  weight  which  it  is 
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designed  to  cany,  and  will  freely  move  with  the  difference  of 
TiAnr^<^Agnun. 

§.  82.  Equality  in  the  length  of  the  anns  of  the  lever  is,  of 
oonrse,  the  most  important  consideration  in  the  constniction  of  the 
balance ;  but  when  there  may  be  any  reason  to  doubt  this  essential 
point,  it  is  well  to  know  that  any  error  may  be  avoided  by  the  method 
if  double  weigking.  This  consists  in  placing  the  object  whose  weight 
is  to  be  ascertained  in  one  scale-pan,  and  exactly  counterbalancing  it 
in  the  other,  not  with  the  weights,  but  with  sand  or  shot,  or  any 
odier  indifferent  substance.  The  substance  is  then  removed,  and 
the  weights  applied  in  the  same  pan,  till  the  counterpoise  is 
balanced.  By  this  contrivance  the  unknown  quantity  of  matter 
is  compared  with  the  known,  under  exactly  equal  circumstances, 
and  the  result  is  independent  of  almost  every  source  of  error  which 
can  affect  the  comparison  of  one  object  with  another. 

§  33.  The  second  law  of  gravity  has  little  to  do  with  the 
determination  of  weight,  and  for  this  purpose  may  safely  be  dis- 
r^arded;  for  any  variation  of  the  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  at  which  we  may  carry  on  our  operations,  is  so  small, 
with  regard  to  the  whole,  as  to  be  perfectly  insignificant,  although 
not  inappreciable  to  the  refinements  of  modern  science.  The 
mean  radius  of  the  earth,  or  the  distance  from  the  centre  to  the 
Bor&ce,  is  about  3,941  miles ;  and  supposing  that  we  had  to  deter- 
mine the  weight  of  an  object  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  one  mile 
in  height,  the  force  of  gravity  would  be  decreased  in  the  ratio  3942*: 
3941*,  which  would  make  a  difference  of  about  one  ounce  in  a  ton 
weight.  This  diflerence  would  not  of  course  be  apparent  in  the 
usual  manner  of  weighing,  by  means  of  the  balance ;  for  the  decrease 
of  gravity  would  affect  both  the  weight  and  the  object  to  be  weighed 
in  the  same  degree ;  but  it  might  be  measured  by  the  opposition  of 
another  force,  as  that  of  elasticity.  A  spring  which  would  be  bent 
to  a  oertun  degree  by  a  ton  weight,  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
would  require  a  ton  weight  and  one  ounce  to  bend  it  to  the  same 
amount  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

$  34.  Every  substance  in  nature,  occupjdng  a  given  space,  is 
found  to  have,  under  the  same  circumstances,  a  weight  specific  or 
peculiar  to  itself;  or,  in  other  words,  the  same  volume  of  difierent 
kinds  of  matter  contains  different  quantities  of  matter.  The  com- 
parative weights  of  equal  bulks  of  different  bodies  are  called  specific 
gremHee.     This  is  a  very  important  distinctive  property  of  matter, 
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and  one  to  which  the  chemiBt  has  perpetual  occasion  to  refer.  In 
comparing  specific  gravities  it  has  been  found  convenient  to  refer 
them  to  a  fixed  standard,  and  water  has  been  generally  adopted  for 
this  purpose,  as  being  easily  procurable  in  most  times  and  places. 

§  36.  The  mode  of  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid 
is  very  simple  and  easy  of  execution.  A  small  stoppered  flask 
is  prepared  to  contain  exactly  1 ,000  grains  of  pure  water ;  this  is 
filled  with  the  liquid,  and  placed  upon  the  balance;  in  the  opposite 
pan  is  placed  the  counterpoise  of  the  bottle  when  filled  with  water, 
and  when  heavier  than  water  so  much  weight  as  will  adjust  the 
beam.  If  the  liquid  be  lighter  than  water  the  weight  must  be 
placed  in  the  same  pan  with  the  bottle. 

In  the  first  case  the  weight  in  grains  added  to  1,000,  and  in 
the  second  case  deducted  from  1,000,  will  give  the  specific  gravity 
sought.  Thus  the  same  bottle  which  held  1,000  grains  of  water, 
was  found  to  contain  only  839  grains  of  spirits  of  wine  ;  and,  taking 
water  as  1,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  spirit  is  said  to  be  0.839. 

§  36.  It  would  be  impossible  thus  directly  to  compare  a  given 
volume  of  any  solid  body  with  an  equal  volume  of  water;  were 
there  no  other  obstacle,  it  would  require  a  nicety  of  measuration  and 
workmanship  which  would  be  quite  unattainable.  But  the  same 
end  may  be  obtained  with  perfect  accuracy  by  means  which  are 
easily  applied.  The  rule  is  to  weigh  the  solid  in  air  and  afterwards 
in  water,  and  having  found  the  deficiency  of  the  latter  weight,  to 
divide  by  it  the  former,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  required  specific 
gravity.  Now  there  is  nothing  more  injurious  to  the  progress  of 
a  student  in  any  science  than  the  acquirement  of  such  rules  by  rote, 
without  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  principles  upon  which  they 
are  founded ;  they  may  thus  be  rendered  available  for  mere  practical 
purposes,  but  they  are  utterly  useless  as  steps  in  his  advancement. 
For  instance,  how  many  thousand  persons  are  there  who  can  (to  make 
use  of  a  common  expression)  work  the  rule  of  three,  without  in  the 
least  understanding  the  doctrine  of  proportion  upon  which  it  is 
founded !  With  less  trouble  than  it  takes  them  to  learn  and  recover 
the  rule,  which  they  are  in  constant  danger  of  forgetting,  they  might 
attain  to  a  knowledge  of  its  principles,  which  would  not  only  be 
of  general  application,  but  a  help  to  further  improvement.  A  little 
consideration  will  be  sufficient  to  render  the  principles  of  the  above 
process  perfectly  clear.  When  a  solid  is  wholly  immersed  in  water, 
it  obviously  displaces  a  bulk  of  that  liquid  exactly  equal  to  its  own, 
which  bulk  was  supported  in  its  place  by  a  pressure  horn  the 
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gnrrounding  particles  equivalent  to  its  own  gravity:  this  may  be 
easily  proved  by  the  familiar  illustration  of  a  bucket  in  a  well. 
When  the  full  bucket  is  wholly  immersed  in  the  water,  it  requires 
scarcely  any  effort  to  draw  it  to  the  surface ;  but  the  moment  it 
rises  above  the  water  the  weight  of  the  water  is  felt,  being  no  longer 
supported  by  the  surrounding  liquid.  In  the  process,  therefore,  of 
taking  specific  gravities,  the  solid  immersed  must  also  be  supported 
by  the  surrounding  water  with  a  force  exactly  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  water  which  it  has  displaced,  and  thus  the  difference  of  its 
weight  in  water  from  that  of  its  weight  in  air  must  be  the  weight  of 
an  equal  bulk  of  water.  The  direct  comparison  of  the  substance 
with  water  having  been  thus  effected,  a  number  bearing  the  same  ratio 
to  unity  is  easily  found  by  the  rule  of  proportion,  and  this  will  be  the 
specific  gravity.  An  example  may,  perhaps,  render  this  more  clear. 
A  lump  of  glass  is  found  to  weigh  in  air  577  grains ;  it  is  delicately 
suspended  by  a  horse-hair  from  the  bottom  of  the  scale-pan,  and 
immersed  in  a  vessel  of  pure  water,  it  is  found  to  weigh  S99.4 
grains ;  the  loss,  therefore,  or  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water, 
is  177.6  grains ;  then  177.6  :  1  : :  577  :  3.2 ;  the  working  of  which 
sum  resolves  itself  into  the  division  of  the  third  term  by  the  first,  or 
of  the  weight  in  air  by  the  weight  in  water,  according  to  the  rule. 
The  quotient  3.2  being  the  specific  gravity  of  the  glass. 

Solid  bodies,  lighter  than  water,  such  as  cork,  may  be  weighed 
by  attaching  to  them  a  mass  of  metal,  or  glass,  previously  balanced 
in  water  for  that  purpose,  which  may  cause  them  to  sink,  and 
then  proceeding  wi^  the  combined  mass  as  before. 

§  37.  The  same  principles  may  be  applied  to  ascertain  th6 
specific  gravity  of  liquids,  instead  of  the  specific-gravity  bottle ;  for 
as  a  bulb  of  glass  immersed  in  water  is  buoyed  up  by  a  force  equi- 
valent to  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water ;  so  when  immersed 
in  any  other  liquid,  it  will  be  supported  by  a  pressure  equal  to  the 
weight  of  a  similar  bulk  of  that  liquid.  Thus  the  mass  of  glass 
which  lost  177.6  grains  by  immersion  in  water,  was  found  to  lose 
only  149  grains  by  being  plunged  into  the  spirits  of  wine,  and  their 
two  amounts  are  consequently  the  weights  of  equal  bulks  of  water 
and  spirit ;  therefore  177.6  :  1  : :  149  :  0.839,  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  spirit. 

§  38.  It  is  upon  the  same  principle  that  the  specific  gravities 
of  liquids,  which  do  not  differ  much  from  one  another,  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  hydrometer.  This  instrument  consists  of  a  hollow  ball 
of  glass,  or  metal,  with  a  weight  below  it,  and  a  slender  stem  above, 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of  degrees  by  marks ;  in  pure  water 
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it  ifi  adjusted  to  float  to  a  particular  mark ;  that  part  of  the  stem 
which  is  out  of  the  liquid  acts  as  a  weight  to  keep  it  in  its  place. 
When  immersed  in  a  lighter  liquid,  such  as  spirit,  the  lateral 
pressure  which  supports  it  is  diminished,  and  not  being  sufficient 
to  support  the  same  weight  as  before,  the  instrument  sinks,  till 
a  portion  of  the  stem  becoming  immersed,  its  weight  is  decreased, 
and  the  balance  again  restored.  Sometimes  the  instrument  is 
adjusted  to  different  liquids  by  moveable  weights,  while  the  gradua- 
tions of  the  scale  are  made  to  express  the  specific  gravities  by  the 
degree  to  which  it  sinks  (2). 

§  39.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  upon  reflection  be 
clear,  that  when  in  ordinary  circumstances  a  bulky  body  is  counter- 
poised by  a  weight  of  very  dense  matter,  an  allowance  ought  to  be 
made  for  the  unequal  buoyancy  of  the  air ;  and  this  may  be  rendered 
evident  by  balancing  a  piece  of  cork  with  a  counterpoise  of  metal, 
and  afterwards  placing  them  in  a  space  devoid  of  air,  when  the 
former  will  preponderate.  If  the  volume  of  the  cork  were  2.5  cubic 
inches,  it  would  require  nearly  half  a  grain  to  restore  the  balance, 
this  being  about  the  diflerence  of  the  weights  of  the  air  which  the 
two  bodies  displaced.  For  ordinary  purposes  the  eflect  is  too  small 
to  require  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  in  nice  scientific 
investigations  it  is  often  estimated. 

But  the  force  with  which  a  body  is  attracted  to  the  earth,  and, 
consequently,  the  quantity  of  matter  which  it  contains,  may  be 
measured  by  opposing  to  it  other  forces  than  that  of  gravity.  Wo 
can  even  roughly  judge  of  different  weights  by  the  different  degrees 
of  muscular  exertion  necessary  to  support  them;  and  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  a  method  of  estimating  them  by  the 
compression  of  a  spring.  This  observation  will  naturally  lead  us  to 
the  consideration  of  our  next  force ;  namely. 


(2)  The  annexed  figure  represents  Bikes's  hydro- 
meter. A,  is  a  brass  ball,  into  which  a  conical  stem,  f,  is 
inserted,  terminating  in  a  loaded  ball,  b  ;  at  d  a  flat  stem 
is  inserted,  which  is  graduated  into  eleven  equal  parts,  each 
of  which  is  subdivided  into  two ;  eight  circular  weights,  b, 
are  adjusted  to  the' instrument,  in  which  a  slit  is  cut,  so 
as  to  admit  the  slender  part  of  the  lower  stem  into  the 
hole  in  the  centre  of  the  weight;  their  use  is  to  adapt 
the  instrument  to  liquids  heavier  than  water.  A  set  of 
tables  are  furnished  with  the  instrument,  by  which  the 
specific  gravity  of  a  spirit  is  easily  ascertained  after  an 
observation  of  the  degree  upon  the  stem  to  which  it  sinks. 
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Elasticity. 

§  40.  The  immediate  resistance  of  a  body  to  compression,  or 
extension,  is  properly  called  its  elasticity.  It  has  been  exemplified 
by  the  sensible  effort  of  a  compressed  spring,  and  a  bent  bow,  to 
recover  from  their  forced  state  of  flexare.  It  is  directly  proper-* 
tionate  in  perfectly  elastic  bodies  to  the  compressing  force ;  and  this 
is  the  law  of  its  action.  If  a  bow  be  drawn  to  a  certain  extent  by 
a  seven-ponnds  weight,  it  will  be  drawn  to  double  that  extent  by 
foorteen  pounds ;  and  upon  this  principle  yarions  spring-balances 
have  been  contrived. 

The  kind  of  elasticity  to  which  we  have  hitherto  referred  arises 
from  a  force  longitudinally  applied,  and  a  partial  displacement  of  the 
particles  of  a  solid  in  length,  and  is  denominated  flexure :  a  second 
land  consists  in  the  lateral  displacement  of  the  opposite  parts  of 
a  solid,  in  opposite  directions,  the  central  parts  only  remaining  in 
their  natural  state,  and  is  called  torsion  or  twittinff.  Elasticity  thus 
elicited  may  be  very  accurately  measured  by  the  angular  displace* 
ment ;  the  angle  of  torsion  being  exactly  proportionate  to  the  degree 
c^  elasticity.  Balances  of  the  greatest  delicacy  have  been  con- 
strueted  upon  this  principle,  for  the  estimation  of  minute  degrees 
of  force. 

But  solid  bodies  are  only  more  or  less  elastic  within  certain 
limits ;  the  operation  of  forces  beyond  these  limits  first  produces 
a  pennanent  alteration  or  change  of  figure,  which  is  called  setting^ 
and  afterwards  fracture.  The  most  perfect  examples  of  elasticity 
are  affi>rded  by  aeriform  bodies,  and  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds 
us  furnishes  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  equilibrium  of  this  force 
and  gravity,  a  correct  understanding  of  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

§  41.  With  regard  to  matter  in  the  aeriform  state,  conmion 
experience  is  by  no  means  sufficient,  as  with  solids  and  liquids,  to 
teach  us  how  to  collect,  confine,  or  weigh  it ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
time  of  Oalileo  (or  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,)  proved  that 
the  air  had  a  definite  weight  and  pressure ;  and  it  was  some  time 
after  this  that  Dr.  Priestley  contrived  the  simple  means  which  are 
still  in  use  for  experimenting  with  such  fluids.  Aristotle  indeed 
appears  to  have  happily  guessed  the  truth;  and  Plutarch  informs 
us  that  he  assigned  the  gravity  of  air  to  be  between  that  of  fire  and 
earth ;  but  the  surmise  appears  to  have  led  to  no  particular  con- 
sequences, and  to  have  been  forgotten. 

§  42.  If  we  take  a  bell-glass,  and  press  it  with  its  mouth 
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downwards  into  a  deep  vessel  of  water,  we  find  a  strong  resistance 
to  its  descent,  which  arises  from  the  body  of  air  confined  beneath  it ; 
as  we  press  upon  it  more  and  more,  we  feel  a  stronger  and  stronger 
opposition  or  repulsive  force;  the  water  rises  further  into  the 
interior,  and  the  bit  occupies  a  less  space ;  as  we  withdraw  the  pres- 
sure, it  returns  to  its  former  bulk,  and  totally  displaces  the  water. 
Hence  we  may  learn  that  the  air  is  elastic,  like  the  spring  to  which 
we  have  just  referred ;  and  we  can  roughly  estimate  by  our  feeling 
that  its  elasticity  increases  in  proportion  to  the  force  with  which  it 
is  compressed.  We  learn  likewise  from  the  same  simple  experi- 
ment that  the  volume  decreases  with  the  increase  of  pressure.  The 
law  of  its  elasticity  was  originally  developed  by  Boyle,  but  Ma- 
riotte  more  accurately  determined  by  experiment  that  the  volume  of 
air  was  alvrays  inversely  as  the  pressure  (3).  Elastic  fluids  of  this 
nature  always  occupy  the  whole  of  any  vessel  in  which  they  may  be 
contained,  whatever  their  quantity  of  matter  may  be,  as  deter- 
mined by  their  weight;  liquids  or  fluids  devoid  of  this  power  of 
elasticity,  in  vessels  which  they  do  not  fill,  always  present  a  level 
surface,— -t.  «.,  a  surface  parallel  to  the  general  surface  of  the  globe. 
This  is  determined  by  gravity,  the  law  of  which  they  are  free  to 
obey,  unopposed  by  any  counteracting  force;  the  surface  of  an 
elastic  fluid  is  always  coincident  with  that  of  the  containing  vessel 
in  which  it  is  confined. 

$  48.  If  we  take  a  strong  tube  or  barrel  of  metal  or  glass, 
closed  at  one  end,  and  closely  fitted  at  the  other  with  a  piston, 
or  moveable  plug  of  leather,  which  will  not  allow  of  the  passage  of 


(3)  This  figure  represents  the  form  of  Mariotte's  expe- 
riment. ▲  B  is  a  glass  tube,  turned  up,  and  closed  at  the  end, 
c ;  it  is  divided  and  graduated  into  equal  parts ;  mercury  is 
poured  into  it,  so  as  to  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  to  the 
first  horizontal  line,  and  a  portion  of  air  is  inclosed  at  c,  of 
the  ordinary  elasticity,  which  it  will  be  hereafter  seen  is  equal 
to  the  pressure  of  about  thirty  inches  (^mercury.  If  more 
mercury  be  now  poured  into  the  longer  leg,  so  that  it  may 
stand  at  thirty  inches  above  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the 
shorter  leg,  it  will  press  with  its  whole  weight  upon  the 
included  air,  which  will  then  be  found  to  occupy  only  half  its 
former  space.  If,  in  like  manner,  the  column  of  mercury  be 
increased  to  twice  this  length,  the  pressure  upon  the  included 
air  will  be  tripled,  and  the  space  occupied  by  it  will  be 
reduced  to  one-third,  Sec. 
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air  at  its  sides,  on  pressing  it  downwards  we  shall  find  the  same 
kind  of  increasing  resistance  from  the  included  air,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  bell-glass  under  water.  This  elastic  force  may  be  made 
to  perform  mechanical  work;  and  if  the  piston  be  perfolrated, 
and  the  perforation  be  covered  with  a  valve,  or  little  door,  opening 
upwards,  as  we  press  it  down  the  elasticity  of  the  mt  will  raise 
the  valve  and  allow  it  to  escape,  and  the  piston  will  freely  descend. 
If  we  attempt  again  to  draw  the  piston  up,  we  shall  feel  a  strong 
opposition  in  the  contrary  direction.  As  the  piston  rises,  an  empty 
tKpBce  is  left  between  it  and  the  bottom  of  the  barrel;  for  the 
exterior  air,  in  attempting  to  pass  in,  by  its  elastic  force  firmly 
closes  the  valve.  If  by  strong  muscular  force  we  succeed  in  drawing 
the  piston  up,  upon  discontinuing  the  effort  it  will  be  forced  down 
again  to  the  bottom  by  the  exterior  pressure.  Let  us  suppose 
now  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  to  be  fitted  with  the  same  kind  of 
valve  as  the  piston ;  as  the  latter  ascends,  the  elasticity  of  the  portion 
of  air  included  in  any  vessel  with  which  it  may  be  connected  will 
raise  the  valve,  and  the  air  will  flow  into  the  barrel :  when  the 
piston  is  again  forced  down,  this  valve  will  be  closed  by  the  force 
above  it,  and  the  included  air  will  again  pass  off  through  the  piston- 
valve,  and  we  can  repeat  this  operation,  gradually  withdrawing 
barrel-full  after  barrel-full  of  air  from  any  vessel  till  the  residual  air 
becomes  so  reduced  as  not  to  have  elastic  force  enough  to  raise  the 
valve.  Two  such  barrels  so  fitted  with  pistons,  with  a  mechanical 
apparatus,  for  alternately  raising  and  depressing  them,  constitute  the 
ential  parts  of  the  air-pump  (4), 


§  44.  Now  if  we  take  a  thin  glass  globe  or  flask,  fitted  with 
a  stop-cock,  we  may  by  these  means  exhaust  it  of  the  greatest  part 
of  the  air  which  it  contains,  and  equipoise  it  upon  the  balance. 
Upon  opening  the  stop-cock,  air  will  rush  into  the  empty  vessel, 
and  it  will  preponderate ;  and  it  will  require  a  considerable  weight 


(4)  a  and  b  in  the  adjoining  figure  represent  the  cylinders,  in  \?hich 
the  pistons,  c  and  cf,  are  accurately  fitted;  at  the  bottoms  of  the  cylinder  are 
the  valves  A,  A,  opening  upwards ;  and  in  each  piston  is  a  valve  ^,  ^,  also 
vpeamg  upwards;  the  bottoms  of  the  cylinder  are  connected  by  a  tube,  e, 
with  the  pump-plate,  upon  which  staiids  the  bell-glass,  y*;  in  the  cylinder 
a,  the  piston  is  represented  in  the  act  of  ascending,  when  the  valve  gy 
IB  closed,  and  a  vacuum  would  be  formed  beneath  the  piston,  but  for  the 
opening  of  the  valve  A,  by  the  elasticity  of  the  air  in  the  receiver.  In 
the  cylinder  6,  the  piston  is  in  the  act  of  descending  when  the  valve  h 
is  closed,  and  the  valve  g  open,  by  which  all  the  cor  in  the  cylinder  is 
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in  the  opposite  scale  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  To  aaoertain  the 
exact  weight  of  any  giren  volume  of  air,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
measure  it,  and  this  we  cannot  do  by  measuring  the  capacity  of  the 
globe,  for  the  best  air-pump  will  always  have  a  residual  quantity 
after  exhaustion ;  but  by  connecting  the  exhausted  vessel  with  an 
accurately  graduated  jar  (5),  standing  upon  the  water-bath,  the 
air  may  be  made  to  enter  from  the  latter,  and  the  rise  of  the  Mrater 
into  the  jar  will  indicate  the  exact  quantity  which  has  been  thus 


forced  out;  and  in  this  manner  a  portion  of  the  air  is  withdrawn  ftom 
the  receiver  f^  at  every  stroke  of  the  pump. 


(5)     a  represents  the  air-jar,  graduated  into  cubic  inches, 
and  parts  of  a  cubic  inch ;  6,  the  glass  balloon ;  each  is  fitted 
io    \      with  a  stop-cock,  and  connecting- piece. 
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abstraeted  (6).  By  careful  experiments,  conducted  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, it  has  been  found  that  100  cubic  inches  of  atmospheric  air, 
under  standard  circumstances,  to  which  we  must  hereafter  advert 
more  particularly,  weigh  31  grains,— or  815  times  less  than  an 
equal  bulk  of  water.  We  shall  find  that  there  are  many  different 
kinds  of  aeriform  matter,  differing  very  greatly  in  their  specific 
gravities:  this  is  the  mode  by  which  they  may  be  ascertained, 
and  atmospheric  air  is  the  standard  to  which  they  are  all  referred, 
just  as  the  specific  gravities  of  solids  and  liquids  are  compared  with 
water. 

In  the  following  table  are  included  the  weight  of  100  cubic  inches 
ct  the  lightest  and  heaviest  known  forms  of  matter :  of  the  same 
quantity  of  atmospheric  air:  and  of  water  in  its  three  physical 
states.  The  specific  gravity  of  each,  compared  with  air  and  water, 
is  also  shown« 


(6)  The  most  convenient  table  for  collecting  or  transferring  gases  is 
here  represented :  a  is  the  wooden  stand  which  holds  the  water-bath,  which 
consists  of  a  deep  well  at  6,  in  which  the  jan  may  be  filled  with  water, 


and  a  shallow  shelf,  upon  which,  when  inverted,  they  may  be  placed ; 
at  c  a  jar  is  represented  standing  over  a  groove,  by  which  the  gas,  disen- 
gaged firom  the  retort,  is  conducted  into  it.  The  gas  gradually  rises  in 
bubbles,  by  its  levity,  and  displaces  the  water. 
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Table  I.     Of  SpetAfic  Grmitiei. 

.'    Cubic 
Inehe^ 

Weights. 

Specific  Onvily, 
Air  1. 

Speeifie  OtmTitr, 
Water  1. 

Onliu. 

Hydrogen 

.     100 

3.138 

0.0694 

0.0000846 

Air 

.     100 

31.000 

1.0000 

0.0012277 

Steam 

.     100 

19.220 

0.6240 

0.0007611 

Ice       . 

.     100 

23735.000 

765.0000 

0.9400000 

Water 

.     100 

25250.000 

814.0000 

1.0000000 

Platinum 

.     100 

642875.000 

17512.0000 

21.5000000 

§  45.  The  weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was  first, 
however,  demonstrated  in  a  different  way  hy  a  celebrated  Italian 
philosopher,  named  Torricelli,  in  the  year  164i8.  His  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  subject  by  the  attempt  of  a  well-digger,  at  Florence,  to 
raise  water  by  a  sucking-pump  to  a  height  exceeding  88  feet.  The 
rise  of  water  in  a  tube,  by  these  means,  had  up  to  that  time  been 
ascribed  by  philosophers  (who,  as  it  is  to  be  feared  sometimes  now 
happens,  disguised  their  ignorance  under  the  cloak  of  indefinite  and 
specious  expressions)  ioNaturis  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum.  The  well* 
digger  failed  in  his  enterprise,  and  applied  to  Torricelli  for  advice ; 
who,  seeing  the  absurdity  of  the  conclusion  that  nature  only  abhorred 
a  vacuum  to  the  extent  of  38  feet,  suspected  that  the  cause  of  the 
ascent  of  water  in  the  pump-pipe  might  be  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere ;  and  that  a  column  of  water  of  about  the  height  men- 
tioned, was  sufficient  to  equipoise  the  air  (7).  He  concluded  that  if 
this  were  the  case  it  would  only  support  a  shorter  column  of  any 
denser  fluid,  and  he  immediat^y  had  recourse  to  experiment  to 


(7)  The  annexed  figure  represents  the  constrac- 
tion  oif  the  common  sucking-pump :  a,  B,  is  the  barrel 
fitted  with  a  piston,  in  which  is  a  valre  at  ▲,  opening 
upwards ;  another  valre  s,  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel, 
also  opening  upwards,  closes  the  communication  with 
the  pipe,  b,  d,  which  descends  below  the  level  of  the 
water,  x,  n.  As  the  piston  rises,  a  partial  vacuum 
is  formed  beneath  it,  and  the  superior  elasticity  of  the 
exterior  atmosphere .  pressing  upon  the  water,  m,  n, 
forces  it  to  ascend  into  the  pipe  from  d  to  c.  The 
descent  of  the  piston  closes  the  valve  e,  forces  out 
another  portion  of  the  air  through  the  valve  a,  and 
upon  its  return  the  valve  b  again  opena,  and  the 
water  is  forced  past  it  into  the  banreL  Anothex 
stroke  of  the  pump  drives  the  water  past  the  valTe 
A,  also,  and  lifts  it  into  the  reservoir  t^  o^  fioa  which 
it  flows,  through  the  aperture  p. 
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confirm  his  conjecture.  He  filled  a  glass-tube,  three  feet  long,  and 
closed  at  one  end,  with  quicksilver,  and  inverted  it  in  a  basin  of  the 
same  fluid ;  it  immediately  sank  about  six  inches  from  the  top  of  the 
tube;  proving  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  which  could 
support  a  column  of  water  of  about  33  feet  in  height,  could  only 
support  a  column  of  mercury  of  30  inches,  the  height  of  the  columns 
being  in  exact  proportion  to  the  specific  gravities  of  the  two  liquids, 
or  as  13i  to  1  (8). 

§  46.  Thus  was  invented  that  useful  instrument  the  barometer  ; 
for  a  tube  filled  with  due  precautions  wholly  to  exclude  the  air,  and 
accurately  adjusted  to  a  scale  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  exact 
height  of  the  column  from  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern, 
constitutes  the  essential  part  of  this  simple  but  highly  ingenious  con- 
trivance (9).  In  confirmation  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  had 
been  constructed,  it  was  soon  observed  that  upon  ascending  a  hill 
the  quicksilver  fell  in  the  tube;  obviously  because  the  column  of 
air  was  shortened  which  supported  it.  This  observation  was,  not 
long  after,  applied  to  the  measurement  of  heights. 

^8)  H,  B,  represents  a  tube,  which  having  been 
filled  with  mercury,  and  closed  widi  the  finger,  has  been 
inverted  carefully  beneath  the  surface,  d,  o,  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  glass  basin,  d,  c,  f,  b.  Upon  removal  of  the 
finger  from  B,  the  mercury  has  fallen  in  the  tube  from 
H  to  o,  the  column  of  mercury,  a,  o,  being  the  exact 
equipoise  of  the  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time 
of  the  experiment. 


(9)  In  this  figure  is  represented  the  mode  by  which  the 
fluctuations  of  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column,  f,  b,  are 
indicated  by  the  index  upon  the  dial-plate,  s,  l,  in  the 
common  wheel-barometer ;  a  glass  weight,  b,  attached  to  a 
thread,  passing  round  a  pulley,  to  whidi  die  index  is  fixed 
at  B,  and  nearly  counterpoised  at  r,  is  allowed  just  to  rest 
upon  the  sur^e  of  the  mercury  in  the  open  siphon  end  of 
the  tube  at  a  ;  it  consequently  rises  and  falls  as  the  colunm, 
B,  E,  becomes  longer  and  shorter,  and  the  motion  of  the 
thread  turns  the  pulley,  and  moves  the  index  through  the 
arc  of  a  graduated  circle. 
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The  gravity  and  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere  react  upon  one 
another  in  such  a  way  that  the  space  which  the  same  absolute 
weight  of  air  occupies  at  different  heights,  must  be  the  measure  of 
both.  If  we  suppose  it  divided  into  strata  of  equal  thickness  from 
the  top,  the  first  stratum  will  press  downwards  by  the  whole  of 
its  own  weight,  but  by  nothing  more ;  the  second  will  press  down- 
wards by  its  own  weight,  and  will  be  compressed  by  the  weight 
of  the  first  in  addition ;  a  third  will  have  to  support  its  own  weight 
and  the  weight  of  the  two  preceding ;  a  fourth  will  be  compressed 
by  three,  and  so  on,  each  stratum  being  compressed  by  the  whole 
thicknesii  of  the  one  above  it.  Thus  the  pressures  at  different 
heights  will  be  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  will  be  measured  by  corresponding  dimi- 
nished heights  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer.  Thus, 
supposing  the  length  of  the  equiponderant  column,  at  any  given 
time,  to  be  SO  inches  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  the  height  of 

5,000  feet  it  would  be      ....  24.797  inches. 

10,000        „        „        20.499      „ 

15,000        „        „        16.941      „ 

20,000        „        „        14.000      „ 

§  47.  The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  level  of  the  sea 
is  very  nearly  80  inches,  but  a  very  little  observation  vrill  prove  that 
it  is  subject  to  perpetual  oscillations  within  the  limits,  in  this  country, 
of  about  two  inches  and  a  half;  these  are  dependent  upon  agencies 
which  we  will  endeavour  to  develope  at  a  more  advanced  period  of 
our  inquiry.  We  may  at  once,  however,  remark,  that  the  existing 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  regulates  the  elasticity  of  every  portion  of 
aeriform  matter  inclosed  in  jars  or  bell-glasses  inverted  over  water,  or 
any  other  liquid.  If  such  a  glass  be  carefully  turned  down  upon 
the  water-bath,  so  that  the  water  may  stand  at  the  same  level  both 
inside  and  out ;  it  is  clear  that  it  will  enclose  a  portion  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  existing  elasticity :  supposing  the  glass  to  have  been  filled 
with  water,  and  afterwards  with  any  elastic  fluid  thrown  up  into  it, 
by  that  kind  of  upward  decantation  by  which  air,  from  its  comparar 
tive  levity,  may  be  made  to  displace  the  heavier  fluid,  its  elasticity 
must  be  governed  by  the  same  exterior  pressure.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  take  the  amount  of  this  variable  pressure  into  consi- 
deration, in  taking  the  weight  of  any  air  by  the  process  previously 
described  (§  44),  and  to  assume  some  fixed  pressure  to  which  they 
may  all  be  referred  in  taking  their  specific  gravities.  This  standard 
pressure  is  30  inches  of  mercury,  and  nothing  can  be  more  simple  than 
the  calculation  by  which  observations  made  under  any  other  pressure 
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may  be  reduced  to  this  standard :  the  law  being  kept  in  mind,  that 
the  weight  is  always  directly,  and  the  volume  inversely,  proportionate 
to  the  pressure.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that,  with  the  barometer  at 
29  inches,  we  had  found  the  weight  of  100  cubic  inches  of  air  to  be 
29^  grains,  and  wished  to  know  what  the  weight  wotdd  be  at 
standard  pressure — ^by  the  rule  of  proportion  we  shall  find,  29  :  30 
:  :  29.9  :  31.0.  Or,  suppose  that  we  had  measured  100  cubic  inches 
of  air,  at  29  inches,  and  wanted  to  know  what  the  volume  would  be 
at  30  inches,  we  shall  have  30  :  29  :  :  100  :  96.6. 

§  48.  In  measuring  gases  over  the  water,  or  mercurial  baths  (10), 


(10)  The  mercurial  bath  is  here  represented,  by  which  gases  which 
are  liable  to  be  absorbed  by  water  may  be  collected  and  transferred ;  it  is 
coBStnicted  of  iron:  a  is  the  shallow  part  of  the  bath,  and  b  the  well  for 
filling  the  jars;  c  is  a  glass  jar,  serving  the  purpose  of  a  resenroir.    It 


may  be  filled  with  any  gas,  by  first  pressing  it  down  into  the  cylinder  c, 
in  which  is  an  iron  core,  the  interred  between  which  and  the  exterior 
esse  Is  filled  with  mercury,  and  then  allowing  the  gas  to  rise  into  the 
smaU  beU-glass  placed  in  the  baisin  of  mercury,  at  if.  A  jar,  partially 
filled  with  gaS|  is  represented  at  a,  o 
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it  is  also  necessary  to  take  care  that  the  liquid  within  and  without 
the  vessel  stand  at  the  same  level ;  and  where  this  cannot  be  efiected 
by  plunging  it  into  the  deeper  part  of  the  bath,  the  differenoe  of 
level  must  be  measured,  and  the  following  simple  correction  applied. 
Suppose  a  quantity  of  air  confined  over  mercury,  the  level  of  which 
stands  higher  by  two  inches  within  the  jar  than  without,  it  must  be 
obvious  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  balances  not  only  the 
elasticity  of  the  included  air,  but  the  weight  of  the  mercury  within 
the  jar ;  the  elasticity  of  the  air  must  therefore  be  lees  than  that  of 
the  atmosphere  at  the  time,  by  an  amount  of  which  the  difference  of 
the  level  is  the  measure ;  under  the  circumstances,  two  inches  must 
be  deducted  from  the  height  of  the  barometer,  and  the  correction  for 
pressure  applied  as  before.  Should  the  difference  of  level  occur 
with  water,  it  may  be  reduced  to  the  corresponding  difference  of 
mercury,  by  dividing  <it  by  13.6,  the  differenoe  of  the  speeifio 
gravities  of  the  two  liquids  (11). 

§  49.  The  atmosphere  .presses  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  upon  the  surfaces  of  all  bodies  which  are  plunged  into  it,  with 
the  same  force  as  that  by  which  it  supports  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer ;  and  a  column  of  mercury,  30  inches  in  height,  whose 
base  is  one  square  inch,  would  weigh  about  15  lbs. ;  and  would  press 
upon  the  earth  with  the  same  force ;  every  body,  therefore,  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  supports  an  average  pres- 
sure of  1 5  lbs.  upon  every  square  inch  of  its  surface.  That  we  are  not 
sensible  of  this  pressure  on  our  own  persons,  and  on  all  surrounding 


(11)  The  rare^tion  of  the  air  in  any  vessel  connected  with  the 
air-pump,  may  be  measured  by  gauges,  acting  upon  the  principle  of  the 
barometer.  In  figure  4,  (page  28)  k  represents  a  barometer-tube,  opening 
under  the  receiver,  f^  and  dipping  at  its  lower  end  into  an  open  cistern  of 
mercury.  As  the  air  under  the  receiver  becomes  rarefied,  the  superior  elas- 
ticity of  the  atmosphere  raises  up  a  column  of  mercury,  which,  upon  the 
supposition  of  the  total  abstraction  of  air,  would  stand  at  the  same  height 
as  the  barometer.  The  difference  between  the  two,  measured  upon  a  scale 
of  inches,  indicates  the  elasticity  of  the  residual  air.  The  siphon-gauge,  at 
t,  does  not  begin  to  act  till  the  rarefaction  has  been  carried  on  to  a  very 
great  extent.  The  upper  part  of  the  siphon  is  filled  with  mercury  by 
boiling,  which  is  kept  in  its  place  by  the  pressure  of  the  air ;  when  this 
is  diminished  to  such  a  degree  as  not  to  be  able  to  support  a  column 
of  mercury  equal  in  height  to  the  upright  part  of  the  tube,  it  b^[fais  to 
fall  away  from  the  top,  and  to  rise  in  the  parallel  leg  of  the  siphon^  and^ 
as  the  equality  of  these  two  columns  would  denote  a  perfect  vacuum 
above  each,  the  elasticity  of  the  air  in  the  recelveri  \?ith  which  the 
instrument  is  connected,  is  measured  by  their  difference 
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objects,  is  owing  to  its  equality  in  all  directions.  From  die  fluidity 
<rf  the  atmosphere, — the  perfect  mobility  of  its  particles, — any  force 
IB  equally  distributed  throughout  its  mass,  and  its  gravity  Hot  only 
presses  downwards,  but  upwards,  and  laterally,  and  in  every  diree- 
tion  alike.  If  we  destroy  this  equilibrium,  as  we  may  easily  do  by 
the  air-pump,  the  pressure  becomes  immediately  manifest ;  almost 
the  first  stroke  of  the  pump  fixes  the  receiver  to  the  plate,  and  afiter 
the  air  has  been  exhausted  to  the  utmost  we  may  raise  the  weight 
of  the  pump  itself  without  detaching  it»  It  is  fbr  the  purpose 
of  enabling  them  to  bear  this  enormous  pressure  that  such  glasses  are 
made  of  a  spherical  form.  If  a  glass  of  a  cubic  shape  be  exhausted^ 
it  is  i^eedily  crushed  to  atoms ;  or,  if  a  bottle  of  a  similar  shape 
be  hermetically  sealed,  when  filled  with  air  of  the  usual  density,  and 
enclosed  undeir  a  receiver  from  which  the  air  is  pumped,  the  elasticity 
of  the  included  air  no  longer  being  counteracted  by  the  exterior  air 
it  will  burst  outwards  with  equal  violence* 

It  is  curious  to  remark  how  frequently  conmion  experience  has 
antioipated  science  in  the  application^  if  not  in  the  formal  announce^ 
ment,  of  s^ntific  principles^  A  beautiful  illustration  of  the  expan- 
sive power  of  heat,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  occurs  in 
baking  a  fruit  pie.  The  cook  inverts  a  cup  in  the  dish,  from  which 
a  portion  of  the  air  is  expelled  by  the  heat  of  the  oven ;  when  allowed 
to  cool,  the  remainder  contracts,  and  a  partial  vacuum  being  formed, 
the  pressure  ot  the  atmosphere  forces  the  juice  to  rise  in  the  cup, 
tod  thus  prevents  its  coming  in  contact  with  the  crust,  by  which  it 
would  be  absorbed. 

i  60.  The  surface  of  a  than  of  ordinary  stature  is  about  15 
^nare  fbet,  so  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  upon  his  body  amounts 
to  14  tons ;  this  he  sustains  with  perfect  convenience,  because  every 
eavity  df  his  body  is  distended  with  aeriform  matter  of  the  same 
dastie  force.  He  also  moves  about  under  this  enormous  load 
without  being  conscious  of  its  existence,  owing  to  the  equality  of 
its  action :  could  we  suppose  the  air  to  cease  to  press  in  an  upward 
direction,  while  its  downward  weight  continued,  he  would  be  bound 
to  the  spot  on  which  his  foot  rested  as  efiectually  as  the  rooted  oak. 
Something  of  this  we  may  indeed  feel  from  the  fatigue  we  endure 
in  winking  upon  a  stiff  clay.  In  such  a  soil  the  air  is  more  or  less 
pressed  from  under  the  foet,  and  just  upon  the  same  principle  that 
the  boys^  plaything,  called  a  sucker,  raises  the  weight  of  a  large 
stone,  a  strong  effort  is  necessary  to  overcome  this  unequal  pressure. 
Those  who  ascend  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
by  climbing  I^ty  mountains^  or  by  balloons,  often  feel  inconvenience 
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in  their  oars,  and  other  cavities  of  their  bodies,  from  the  included  air 
not  having  time  to  adjust  itself  to  the  diminished  pressure  of  the 
outward  medium ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  persons  of  weak  consti- 
tutions often  feel  considerable  discomfort  from  sudden  changes  of  the 
weather,  when  barometric  oscillations  may  indicate  a  change  of 
pressure  upon  their  bodies  of  18  or  20  hundred  weight  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours. 

§  51.  The  alternate  action  and  reaction  of  mechanical  force 
and  elasticity,  and  the  consequent  propagation  of  force  to  a  distance, 
by  vibration^  are  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  phenomena  of  sound. 
The  complete  developement  of  the  subject  constitutes  a  distinct 
branch  of  science,  under  the  name  of  Acoustics :  we  can  only  here 
advert  to  the  play  of  the  forces  which  are  concerned  in  its  production. 
When  the  particles  of  an  elastic  body  are  suddenly  disturbed  by 
an  impulse  at  a  particular  point,  the  force  spreads  throughout  their 
substance  from  that  point,  as  a  centre,  and  they  return  to  their  state 
of  rest,  by  a  series  of  isochronous  mbrations^  or  rapid  movements  to 
and  fro ;  equal  numbers  of  which  take  place  in  equal  times.  The 
rapidity,  force  and  permanence  of  these  vibrations  depend  upon  the 
elasticity,  the  form,  and  the  mode  of  aggregation  of  the  particles 
of  the  vibrating  body.  They  are  not  confined  to  the  substance  in 
which  they  are  produced,  but  they  communicate  themselves  to  the 
surrounding  air  in  which,  on  account  of  its  elasticity,  they  excite 
equivalent  condensations  and  dilatations  which  again  are  propagated 
to  a  distance.  The  corresponding  impulses  produced  upon  the  ear 
constitute  sound.  If  the  successive  impulses  form  a  connected  series, 
following  each  other  too  rapidly  to  be  separately  distinguished,  they 
constitute  a  continued  sound  like  that  of  the  voice  in  speaking ;  and 
if  they  are  equal  among  themselves  in  duration  they  produce 
a  musical  or  equable  sound,  as  that  of  a  vibrating  string,  or  of  the 
voice  in  singing.  A  quill  striking  against  a  piece  of  wood  causes 
a  noise,  but  striking  against  the  teeth  of  a  wheel,  or  of  a  comb, 
a  continued  sound;  and  if  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  be  at  equal 
distances,  and  the  velocity  of  the  motion  of  a  certain  amount,  and 
constant,  a  musical  note  (12).  The  lowest  sound  which  can  be 
called  musical,  is  produced  by  16  vibrations  in  a  second  of  time ; 
though,  according  to  the  observation  of  Dr.  WoUaston,  some  ears  are 
so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to  appreciate  notes  at  both  extremities 
of  the  scale,  which  are  inaudible  to  others.     The  higher  octave 


(12)     ▲  B  represent  the  two  prongs  of  a  tuning-fork  made  of 
steel;  if  one  of  them,  a,  be  struck  against  a  solid  substance  it  will 
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to  this  sound  is  produced  by  double  the  number  of  vibrations,  and 
the  double  octave  by  four  times  the  number  in  the  same  time,  and 
so  on  in  the  progression  16,  32,  64,  128,  256;  the  kst  of  which 
produces  the  note  which  is  designated  as  the  middle  C  on  the  piano- 
forte. The  fixedness  of  these  relations  is  such  that  the  well-known 
sound  of  the  different  musical  notes  has  been  employed  by  Professor 
Wheatstone  as  the  measure  of  velocities  in  machines  which  are 
utterly  inappreciable  by  ordinary  mechanical  means. 

A  certain  time  is  always  required  for  the  transmission  of  an 
impulse  through  a  material  substance,  and  this  time  varies  with  its 
hardness  and  compressibility.  The  velocity  of  sound  in  air  has  been 
found  by  experiment  to  be  1130  feet  in  a  second;  in  water,  4900 
feet ;  and  along  a  deal  rod,  17,400  feet. 

§  52.  As  the  force  from  the  original  impulse  diverges  in  air, 
and  spreads  through  a  spherical  space,  its  intensity  must  decrease  as 
the  square  of  the  distance,  but  it  is  capable  of  being  turned  back 
or  reflected  from  the  surface  of  any  solid  obstacle. 

§53.  A  musical  string  gives  a  very  feeble  sound  when 
vibrating  alone,  on  account  of  the  small  quantity  of  air  set  in 
motion ;  but  when  attached  to  a  large  surface  of  wood,  or  to  what 
is  called  a  sounding-board  in  musical  instruments,  it  conununicates 
its  oscillations  immediately  to  that  surfoce,  and  the  whole  system 
vibrates  isochronously.    The  extensive  vibrating  surface  again  trans- 


'•  JLlt» 


momentarily  assume  the  position,  6,  nearer  to  the  other  prong, 
B,  but  from  its  elastic^  if  will  immediately  return  to  its 
former  position,  beyond  which  it  will  be  carried  by  its  mo- 
mentum to  the  position  a,  about  as  hx  from  ▲  as  the  second 
position,  6,  and  thus  a  series  of  rapid  vibrations  is  brought 
about,  which  being  propagated  through  the  air  to  the  ear 
produces  the  sensation  of  a  musical  not^. 
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mits  ita  motions  to  the  surroundiog  maas  of  the  air,  and  the  aoond 
is  much  inoreaaed. 


§  64.  The  oscillations  of  a  solid  body  are  not  confined  to  one 
direotion,  but  may  be  longitudinal,  transverse,  or  rotatory,  in  every 
plane,  or  oonflned  to  one  plane,  accordingly  as  the  impulse  is  com- 
municated. Diilerences  in  the  structure  of  a  body  may  influ- 
ence the  direction  of  its  vibrations.  If  a  little  fine  dry  sand  be 
strewed  over  a  vibrating  surface,  it  will  be  thrown  into  violent 
agitation  by  the  force  communicated  to  it  in  particular  situations, 
but  in  other  situations  it  will  remain  at  rest,  and  it  will  thus 
enable  the  eye  to  distinguish  the  vibrating  from  the  quiescent  parts. 
Thus,  if  vibrations  be  exeited  in  a  plate  of  glass  or  metal,  by  drawing 
the  bow  of  a  violin  across  its  edge,  it  will  emit  a  musical  sound, 
and  the  sand  will  immediately  arrange  itself  in  certain  lines 
regularly  disposed,  where  it  will  accumulate  from  other  parts,  an4 
remain  at  rest.  It  is  thus  found  that  the  adjacent  divisions  of  the 
surface  are  in  different  sti^tes  of  vibration,  some  being  always  elevated 
while  others  are  depressed ;  and  the  oppositely  vibrating  parts  are 
separated  by  lines  of  rest.  These  lines  of  rest  are  termed  nodal 
lines^  and  they  vary  in  form  and  position  with  the  part  where 
the  bow  is  drawn  across ;  hut  the  point  by  which  the  pjate  is  held 
being  necessarily  in  a  state  pf  rest,  must  be  included  in  a  nodal 
line  (18).  Similar  poii^ts  of  rest,  or  nodal  points,  w^e  found  on 
a  vihrating  stripg ;  f^id  pieces  pf  papei  placed  at  thp  htdf,  third, 
fourth,  or  other  aliquot  points  of  its  length,  will  remain  on  it 
during  its  vibration,  but  will  instantly  fly  off  from  any  intermediate 
points.  They  are  points  of  equilibrium  between  two  adjacent 
oppositely  vibrating  parts.  Indeed  all  vibrating  bodies  have  >  tea- 
dency  to  divide  themselves  into  a  certain  number  of  parts  which 
perform  these  vibrations  independently  of  each  other. 

f  55.  The  amount  of  ibroe  which  may  be  aeeumnlated  from 


(13)  If  a  plate  of  glass,  a,  &,  o,  d,  be  held  hori- 
Eontally  at  its  centre,  b,  between  the  finges  and  thumb, 
and  sand  be  «cattere4  over  its  upper  snrfaoa,  upon 
eansiDg  H  to  emit  a  mnsiGal  note,  by  dwwing  ^  violin- 
bow  along  its  edge,  the  sand  will  arrange  itself  in 
lines  constituting  r€^;ular  figures,  the  fonn  of  which 
will  depend  upon  the  pitch  of  the  note.  Thf  lines 
a,  E,  6,  E,  c,  E,  if,  E,  in  the  figure,  represent  n  am- 
nion arrangement  of  these  nodal  lines ;  the  peint,  e, 
by  which  it  is  held,  will  be,  of  course,  quiescent 
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the  frequent  and  regular  repetition  of  minute  impulsee  to  the  par- 
ticlea  of  elaatic  solids  is  very  great,  just  as  momentum  may  be 
aocumulated  in  a  pendulum  by  frequent  small  impulses  (§  29)  ;  and 
the  cohesion  of  glass  itself  has  been  known  to  yield  under  the 
intense  vibrations  of  a  musical  note.  If  we  pass  our  moistened 
fingers  lightly  along  a  glass  tube,  two  or  three  yards  in  length,  and 
from  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  we  may 
generate  a  force  which  will  be  sufficient  to  move  a  leaden  baU 
placed  within  it,  and  even  to  draw  it  up  against  the  action  of 
gravity,  when  the  tube  is  inclined  several  degrees  to  the  horizon. 
Or  if  we  fix  a  small  glass  tube  into  a  beam  of  wood,  and  cause  it  to 
vibrate  longitudinally,  in  the  same  way,  the  successive  and  periodio 
impulses  will  be  sufficient  to  agitate  the  beam  throughout  its  mass, 
and  to  produce  vibrations  of  such  an  extent  that  whole  handfuls 
of  ssmd  thrown  upon  it  will  be  projected  upon  the  lines  of  rest, 
which  will  thus  be  accurately  defined. 

{  56.  These  vibrations  alter  the  molecular  arrangement  and 
strength  of  bodies  while  they  last,  so  that  if  a  weight  of  90  pounds 
be  suspended  from  a  copper  band  of  three  yards  in  length,  0.4  inch 
wide,  and  0.04  inch  thick,  it  will  remain  unchanged  for  any  length 
of  time ;  but  if  made  to  vibrate,  it  will  become  lengthened  six  or 
seven  inches.  M.  Savart  has  lately  measured  the  lengthening  of 
rods  of  glass  and  brass  by  the  act  of  vibration,  under  the  friction 
of  a  damp  cloth,  and  ascertained  the  amount  of  mechanical  force 
which  would  be  required  to  be  directly  applied  to  produce  the 
same  eflbot,  and  found  it  to  be  in  the  first  case,  (the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder  being  1.14  inches,)  equal  to  a  weight  of  2000  pounds ;  and 
in  the  second,  (the  diameter  being  1.38  inches,)  8800  pounds.  The 
fiicts  are  of  the  utmost  practical  consequence  with  regard  to  struc- 
tures in  metal  which  are  destined  to  support  great  weights,  and 
are  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  regular  oscillations  and  vibrations. 
We  will  BOW  direct  our  attention  to  the  forces  of 

Homogeneous  ATTBAcrnoN  and  Repulsion. 

}  57.  The  force  of  cohesion  in  bodies  is  measured  by  the 
mnount  of  any  force  which  may  be  required  to  separate  their  par- 
ticles, or  break  them,  and  may  be  ascertained  by  experiment.  The 
opposing  force  may  be  applied  in  various  ways.  (1)  It  may  tend  t 
tear  the  body  asunder,  in  the  direction  of  its  fibres ;  (2)  it  may  tend 
to  break  the  body  across ;  (3)  it  may  tend  to  crush  the  body ;  (4)  it 
may  tend  to  separate  the  particles  by  means  of  torsion  or  twisting. 
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The  investigation  of  the  strength  of  materials,  and  the  different 
degrees  in  which  they  resist  the  action  of  force,  so  variously  applied, 
belongs  to  mechanical  science.  The  following  table  shows  the 
force  of  cohesion  from  experiment  of  a  few  solids,  as  indicated  by 
the  weights  required  to  tear  them  asunder,  and  to  crudi  them. 

Table  II.     Of  Strength  of  MateridU. 


Ban  1  inch  square 

Cubes  of  }  inch 

torn  aaunder. 

crashed. 

Cast  steel 

140,000  lbs.       . 

— 

Cast  iron 

mmm                                       , 

10,000  lbs. 

Cast  copper 

;9,0001bg.      . 

7318  lbs. 

Wrought  copper 

33,000  lbs.      . 

6440  lbs. 

Brass 

17,000  lbs.       . 

10,304  Iba. 

Tin  . 

4700  lbs.      . 

9661b8. 

Lead 

1800  lbs.      . 

483  lbs. 

Elm 

5800  lbs.      . 

.  jr   12841bs. 

Pine 

10,400  lbs.      . 

.  g{    1606 lbs. 

Oak           .         .         , 

1 0,000  lbs.      . 

.  it   3860 lbs. 

§  58.  The  force  of  cohesion  is  opposed  to  mechanical  force  in 
the  case  of  the  surfaces  of  two  solids  of  the  same  substance  moving 
upon  each  other,  and  is  estimated  by  the  resistance  to  the  motion, 
which  is  denominated /rt<^tof>. 

Friction  is  greatest  between  rough  surfaces,  and  diminishes 
with  the  degree  of  polish  given  to  ihem. 

All  other  circumstances  being  equal,  it  is  directly  proportioned 
to  the  pressure  of  the  two  bodies.  Friction  also  arises  from  a  similar 
opposition  of  the  force  of  adhesion,  in  the  case  of  ihe  two  surfaces  in 
motion  being  of  dissimilar  matter ;  but  it  is  greater  between  homo- 
geneous substances  than  between  heterogeneous  ones. 

§  b9.  The  subject  of  friction,  again,  is  purely  mechanical ; 
but  we  re-enter  within  the  strictest  limits  of  our  department  in 
considering  next,  those  adjustments  of  the  two  antagonist  powers 
of  homogeneous  attraction  and  reptdsion,  which  constitute  the 
physical  states  of  solid,  liquid,  and  aeriform.  The  best,  because  the 
most  familiar,  illustration  of  these  three  different  states,  may 
be  derived  from  our  every  day  observation  of  the  changes  which 
water  undergoes.  Every  one  knows  that  by  abstracting  heat 
from  water,  or  cooling  it  to  a  certain  point,  we  can  convert  it 
into  a  solid  which  we  call  ice;  we  diminish  the  repulsive  force, 
and  the  attractive  gains  the  ascendency.     The  amount  of  this 
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cohesion  we  can  estimate  by  the  mechanical  force  required  to  disin- 
tegrate it ;  but  pound  it,  and  comminute  it  as  we  will,  we  can  never 
by  these  means  totally  overcome  the  attraction  which  constitutes  its 
solidity ;  we  can  never  so  far  unloose  its  constituent  molecules  as  to 
give  them  freedom  of  motion  amongst  each  other.  The  application 
of  warmth  will,  however,  gently  and  quietly  loosen  the  tie ;  the  ice 
will  dissolve,  and  the  liquid  particles  will  yield  in  all  directions  to 
the  slightest  impulse. 

§  60.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  almost  perfect  manner 
in  which  cohesion  is  suspended  in  liquids  that  pressure  is  communi- 
cated by  them  in  all  directions  alike.  Solid  bodies  gravitate  in 
masses,  and  exert  no  lateral  pressure ;  but  the  particles  of  fluids 
gravitate  independently  of  each  other,  and  press  against  each  other 
in  every  direction,  not  only  downwards,  but  upwards  and  sideways. 
It  is  in  consequence  of  this  lateral  pressure  that  water  flows  from  an 
opening  in  the  side  of  a  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained ;  and  the 
lateral  pressure  is  the  result  of  the  downward  pressure  of  the  liquid 
above,  and  exactly  equal  to  it :  consequently,  the  lower  the  orifice 
is  made  in  the  vessel  the  greater  will  be  the  velocity  of  the  water 
running  out  of  it,  and  the  further  it  will  be  projected  from  it  (14). 
It  is  the  same  pressure  acting  upwards  which  occasions  water,  when 


(14)  If  D  be  a  hole  made  in  the  side 
of  the  vessel  of  water,  a,  the  water  at  d 
would  only  be  pressed  by  the  simple 
weight  of  the  perpendicular  column  of 
water  from  a  to  d  ;  but  when  the  orifice  at 
D  is  open,  and  the  water  permitted  to  spout 
out,  its  motion  throws  its  whole  colimm 
into  action,  and  it  will  now  press  upon 
and  dischaige  the  water  from  d,  with  the 
same  force  as  if  the  water  had  been  a 
solid  descending  from  a  to  d,  which 
would  be  as  the  square  root  of  the  height 
A  d:  and,  for  the  same  reason,  water  issuing  from  other  orifices,  o 
and  B,  would  run  in  quantities  and  velocities  proportionate  to  the 
square  root  of  their  depths  below  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  If  d  be 
four  times  as  deep  below  the  surface,  a,  as  b,  it  will  discharge  twice 
the  quantity  of  water  which  can  flow  from  b  in  the  same  time ;  and 
if  D  were  nine  times  the  depth  of  b,  three  times  the  quantity  would  issue 
from  it. 
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poured  into  one  leg  of  a  uphon,  to  rise  to  the  name  height  in  ihe 
other  (16), 

{  61.  But  it  La  not  only  the  pressure  of  their  own  partieles 
wbioh  is  thus  equally  distributed  throughout  masses  of  fluids,  but 
eternal  force  or  pressure  is  communicated  in  the  same  way.  In 
the  Bramah's  press  an  immense  accumulation  of  force  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  a  particular  point  by  pressure  applied  to  a  nnall 
column  of  water,  reacting  upon  a  larger  mass  placed  under  the 
surface  of  a  moyeable  piston  in  a  large  barrel  (16). 


(15)  This  figure  represents  the  aixangement  of  an 
ezperimeQt  wbich  coznmonly  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Hy- 
drostatical  Paradox,  a  6  is  a  narrow  tube  connected  with 
the  extensible  yessel,  c  d  e;  when  water  is  poured  into 
the  tube,  the  weight  upon  the  sor&ce  wiU  be  raised  by 
the  pressuve  of  the  column  of  water  in  the  tube,  which 
will  act  with  the  same  foroe  as  a  column  of  water  of  the 
same  height,  whose  base  would  hare  an  equal  area  with 
the  surface  of  the  resseL 


the  screw  N,  by  which  the 
reservoir. 


(10)  This  figure  represent^  a  sec- 
tion of  the  press,  d  is  a  small  but  strong 
pump-barrel,  fitted  with  the  piston,  q, 
which  is  worked  by  the  leyer  k  l.  By 
this  pump  water  is  raised  from  the  reser- 
Toir,  E,  and  injected  under  the  lam  pis- 
ton, ▲,  M,  fitting  tightly  in  the  barnS,  h,  x, 
and  to  which  the  press-plate,  P,  is  at- 
tached ;  any  force  which  is  exerted  upon 
the  piston  q,  is  multiplied  upon  the  piston, 
M,  in  direct  proportion  of  die  area  of  the 
latter  to  the  former,  and  any  substance 
placed  between  the  plates  I  F,  thus 
becomes  riolently  compressed.  The  pres- 
sure is  immediately  relieTed  by  turning 
water  is  allowed  to  flow  back  into  the 
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{  6S.  That  imperfeot  deBtruction  of  cohedon,  v^oh  is 
efiected  by  mechanical  force,  is  curiously  contrasted  with  its  perfect 
suspension  by  heat,  by  comparing  this  equal  pressure  of  liquids  vnth 
that  of  sand,  or  some  other  finely  disintegrated  solid.  If  we  pour 
sand  into  one  leg  of  an  inverted  siphon  it  will  not  mount  in  the 
other,  and  will  even  extend  a  very  little  way  into  the  horizontal 
part.  Whatever  pressure  be  given  to  its  upper  surfboe  will  exert  no 
influenoe  on  the  issue  below.  A  half-hundred  weight  placed  upon 
it  will  produce  no  difference.  The  weight  is  not  merely  sup- 
pcuied  upon  the  base  of  the  column,  as  in  the  case  of  a  solid,  but  by 
t|ie  sides  of  the  containing  tube.  The  lateral  pressure,  however,  does 
not  vary  with  the  height,  as  in  the  case  of  a  liquid ;  but  sand  will 
flow  out  of  lateral  iq>ertures  made  in  a  box,  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained,  with  equal  velocity,  whatever  may  be  the  height  of  the 
column  within  (17). 

Single  ^ains  of  sand,  placed  upon  a  flat  surfi^e,  do  not  begin  to 
roll  until  it  is  inclined  between  30^  and  40%  and  this  is  the  angle  at 
which  the  pressure  is  exerted,  when  this  motion  is  resisted.  The 
angle  fbnned  by  a  heap  of  shot  or  peas  is  30%  and  the  weight  of 
a  pyramid,  whose  sides  are  inclined  at  this  angle  is  alone  supported 
by  the  base,  vidiatever  may  be  the  height  of  the  column  confined 
above  it  (18). 

A  very  simple  mode  of  showing  this  eflbct  is,  to  take  an  open 
tin  tube  of  any  length,  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  to  press  a  piece  of 
thin  paper,  with  the  edges  moistened,  against  the  end  of  it,  letting 
it  adhere  simply  by  such  moisture  ;  then,  placii\g  t^ie  tube  upright. 
witl^  that  end  upon  a  table,  to  fill  it  with  sand,  an()  afterwards 
gradually  to  raise  it ;  whatever  the  weight  of  the  tube  and  its 
contents,  it  may  be  carried  anywhere  in  that  position,  although  the 
paper  bottom  adheres  but  very  slightly. 


(17)  A  B  c  D  represents  a  box  filled  with  pure 
dry  sand :  if  equal  slits,  a  6  c,  be  made  in  one  of 
its  sides,  equal  quantities  will  flow  from  them  in 
equal  times  and  will  be  projected  to  equal  dis- 
tances, notwithstanding  the  difference  in  the  heights. 
This  figure  should  be  compared  with  figure  14^ 
which  repesents  the  flowing  of  water  ugder  similar 
cixcumstaBces. 


(18)     K  sand  be  allowed  to  fall  fi^m  a  height,  c,  upon  a  flat  surface, 
ABykwiUformatflrstthesmalleone,  1  1,  whiehwiOmcreasetoS  2,3  3, 
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§  63.  After  the  cohesion  of  ice  has  been  suspended,  a  further 
accession  of  heat  will  convert  the  liquid  water  into  a  highly- elastic 
aeriform  fluid,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  steam. 
The  repulsive  force  acquires  the  ascendency  ;  the  constituent  parti- 
cles tend  to  fly  from  one  another,  and  are  only  restrained  by  the 
pressure  of  that  surrounding  atmosphere  which  regulates  the  elasti- 
city of  all  aeriform  matter  which  is  not  insulated  from  its  action.  The 
progress  of  this  change  of  state  is  not  so  obvious  and  familiar  as  the 
preceding,  but  it  is  easily  illustrated  by  experiment.  If  we  take 
a  glass  tube  blown  at  one  end  into  a  bulb,  and  fit  it  with  a  leathern 
piston  fixed  to  a  hollow  rod,  the  bore  of  which  is  capable  of  being 
closed  with  a  screw,  and  cause  a  little  water  to  boil  in  it  under  the 
piston ;  steam  will  presently  issue  with  some  force  from  the  passage 
in  the  rod,  which  is  to  be  left  open  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  vent. 
Upon  closing  this  passage,  the  elastic  force  of  the  steam  will  accu- 
mulate till  it  forces  the  piston  to  the  top  of  the  tube  (19).  This 
force  may  be  instantly  annihilated  by  removing  the  bulb  from  the 
source  of  heat,  and  blowing  upon  the  tube ;  the  aeriform  water  will 
resume  the  liquid  state,  and  ^e  pressure  of  the  air  upon  the  upper 
side  of  the  piston  being  no  longer  counteracted  by  the  elasticity 
of  the  steam  on  its  under  side,  it  will  be  forced  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tube.  A  fresh  application  of  heat  will  restore  the  elastic  force ; 
it  will  again  be  forced  up ;  and  by  a  repetition  of  the  process 
this  little  model  of  a  steam-engine  may  be  kept  in  action.     Why 


&c.,  and  as  it  rolls  down  will  always  maintain  a  conical  surface  whose 
incUnation  to  the  base  is  about  30°.    The  direction  of  the  pressure  of  the 


m 
m 


sand,  in  the  box  a  B  c  n,  fig.  17)  and  its  equality,  is  represented  by  the 
pyramids,  d  e  f, 

(19)    a  represents  the  glass-tube,  with  the  bulb  at  its  lower  end ; 
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the  processes  of  liquefaction  and  vaporization  take  place  slowly 
and  gradually, — ^why  a  mass  of  ice  does  not  instantly  melt,  or 
any  body  of  water  flash  into  steam  upon  reaching  the  proper  tem- 
peratures, will  be  shown  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  laws  of 
that  extraordinary  agent,  hbat,  upon  which  these  transformations 


§  64.  There  is  great  reason  to  suppose  that  all  unorganized 
matter  may  be  susceptible  of  similar  changes  of  state ; — ^that  every 
solid  might  assume  the  state  of  a  liquid,  and  of  an  aeriform  body ; 
and  that  every  air,  or  gaseous  body,  might  be  reduced  to  the  liquid, 
and  even  solid,  state.  Our  command  over  the  forces  of  nature 
does  not  extend  so  far  at  present,  but  the  phenomena  which  we  will 
further  examine  are  so  general  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  universal. 

§  65.  With  regard  to  solids,  we  distinguish  several  pro- 
perties as  modified  results  of  the  force  of  cohesion;  namely, 
hardness;  elasticity;  brittleness;  malleability;  ductility;  and 
compressibility. 

§  66.  The  relative  hardness  of  a  body  is  determined  by  its 
capability  of  scratching,  or  being  scratched  by  other  bodies.  It  has  no 
relation  whatever  to  density,  for  lead,  which  may  be  easily  scratched 
by  the  nail,  has  a  specific  gravity  more  than  three  times  that  of  a  dia- 
mond, the  hardest  substance  in  nature ;  neither  is  it  connected  with 


b  is  the  handle  by  which  it  is  held ;  c  is  the  pis- 
ton, the  rod  of  which  passes  through  a  cork  at  e. 
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tenacity  and  brittloness,  for  iron  is  easily  scratched  by  glassi  It  is 
needless,  however,  to  dwell  upon  a  property  Which  every  one  is 
in  the  habit  of  appreciating. 

{  67.  EloiHeity  is  that  property  which  we  have  already 
exemplified  by  the  flexure  of  a  spring,  and  the  torsion  of  a  thread  of 
glass ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  particles  of  a  solid  yield  to 
a  certain  extent  when  force  is  applied  to  them,  but  immediately  fly 
baek  to  their  original  position  when  the  disturbing  power  is  with* 
drawn.  Elastic  bodies  vary  much  in  the  extent  to  which  they  yield 
without  breaking,  and  in  the  degree  of  perfection  with  which,  after 
the  displacement  of  their  particles,  they  return  to  their  former  state^ 
A  piece  of  caoutchouc,  or  Indian  mbber,  is  very  elastic,  but  not 
perfectly  so^  for  it  becomes  permanently  elongated  by  stretching. 
Glass,  on  the  contrary,  is  perfectly  elastic,  for  it  will  retain  no 
permanent  bend :  when  drawn  into  a  fine  thread  it  may  be  twisted 
round  upon  its  axis  many  times  without  breaking ;  and  when  set 
fir^9  always  returns  to  the  point  from  which  it  set  out< 

§  68.  Brittleness  consists  in  the  facility  with  which  a  disrupt 
ture  takes  place  amongst  the  particles  of  a  solid,  from  a  slight 
change  of  position  amongst  them,  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
elasticity.  It  belongs  to  most  hard  and  elastic  bodies,  and  may 
be  exemplified  by  glass  and  sted. 

$  69.  Malleability  is  the  capability  of  extension  into  thin 
leaves,  by  hammering.  It  exists,  in  different  degrees  of  perfection, 
amongst  the  metals.  Oold  may  in  this  way  be  beat  into  such  thin 
leaves  that  282,000  of  them  would  only  make  up  together  the 
thickness  of  an  inch.  Silver  and  copper  are  likewise  capable  of 
being  extended  into  very  thin  leaves ;  and  tin  and  lead  into  foil, 
necessarily  of  much  greater  thickness. 

§  70.  Ductility^  or  the  capability  of  being  drawn  into  thin 
wire,  is  not,  ad  might  at  first  be  supposed,  the  concomitant  of 
malleability.  Iron  is  incapable  of  being  beaten  into  thin  leaves, 
but  may  be  drawn  into  wire  finer  than  a  human  hair. 

§  71.  Comprembility.  Some  of  the  metals  have  their  density 
permanently  increased  by  mechanical  force ;  when  thus  compressed, 
they  do  not  spontaneously  return  to  their  former  bulk. 

§  72.  In  liquids  we  have  already  seen  ihat  cohesion  pre- 
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dominates  to  a  very  small  degree.  Their  particles  yield  amongst 
each  other  to  the  slightest  impulse^  and  communicate  pressure  in 
all  directions  alike.  The  force  required  to  change  their  volume 
in  any  sensible  degree  is  so  great,  that  until  improved  means 
of  experiment  were  very  recently  oontrived)  they  were  aooounted 
ancompressible.  It  has  been  found  that  by  plunging  a  Tessel  of 
water  into  the  sea,  to  a  depth  of  1000  fadioms,  the  compres- 
sion is  one^twentieth  of  the  btdk ;  and  the  following  table  repre- 
sents, aeoording  to  the  accurate  experiments  of  Professor  OBrsted^ 
the  amount  of  compression  of  seyeml  liquids  in  milliontil  parts  of 
their  volume,  for  each  additional  atmosphere  or  pressure  of  15  lbs» 
per  inch  (20)«  After  the  pressure  is  withdrawn  they  return  to  their 
(HJginal  bnlk^ 

Table  III.     Campreseian  of  Liquidt^ 

Millionth  parts,  per  atmoephere. 

Mercmy 2M 

Alcohol 91.05 

Water            .        .    '     *        .  40.65 

Ether 61.65 


(20)  A  B  c  D  represents  a  strong  glass 
cylindrii^  vessel,  to  the  top  of  wUch  a 
lunilar  cylinder  of  metal,  a  E  F  b^  is  firmly 
screwed,  an  air-tight  piston  moves  in  this,  oy 
means  of  a  screw,  k;  h  is  a  glass  bottle, 
tenninating  in  a  fine  capillary  tube,  open  at 
both  ends ;  it  is  graduated  with  great  accu- 
racy into  precise  fractions  of  the  contents  of 
the  bottle.  This  is  done  by  weighing  the 
quanti^  of  mercury  which  the  bottle  will 
hold,  and  the  Quantity  which  may  be  con- 
tained in  an  inch  of  the  tube.  In  CErsted's 
apparatus  each  inch  of  the  tube  was  found 
to  contain  80  tnUlionihs  of  the  contents  of 
the  bottle.  The  bottle,  with  its  scale,  are 
introduced  into  the  glass  vessel,  a  b  c  n, 
which  is  then  filled  with  water,  and  the 
cylinder,  a  &  f  b,  firmly  screwed  in  its  place. 
When  the  piston  is  drawn  back,  water  is  pressed  into  the  cylinder 
through  the  siphon,  B.  connected  with  the  vessel  q;  when  it  is  full,  the 
communication  with  the  siphon  is  closed  by  a  cock ;  nressure  may  then 
be  communicated  to  the  contents  of  the  vessel,  by  me  screw,  k,  and 
lever,  1 1.  The  pressure  within  and  without  the  bottle  will  be  the  same. 
The  amount  is  measured  by  a  gauge,  2f,  placed  by  the  side  of  the  bottle, 
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§  73.  Certain  differences  may  be  observed  in  the  still  re- 
maining cohesion  of  different  liquids.  Thus  we  distinguish  fnscous 
and  limpid  liquids. 

Viscosity  la  that  quality  which  renders  the  homogeneous  particles 
less  moveable  amongst  one  another,  and  is  the  direct  opposite 
to  limpidity.  It  is  a  modification  of  cohesion  somewhat  analogous 
to  malleability  in  solids. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  approach  to  the  solid  state,  but  is 
distinguished  from  mere  cohesion ;  for  if  two  drops  of  a  viscous  fluid 
are  brought  into  contact  with  one  another,  they  run  together  with 
much  less  velocity  than  two  drops  of  a  more  perfect  fluid. 

Oil  and  syrup  are  specimens  of  viscous ;  mercury,  and  spirits  of 
wine,  of  limpid  liquids.  Some  solids,  like  glass,  become  viscous  by 
heat,  in  their  passage  to  complete  liquidity;  whilst  others,  like 
water,  become  perfectly  limpid  at  once. 

§  74.  Aeriform  fluids  are  conmionly  and  conveniently  dis- 
tinguished into  two  classes :  namely,  vapours  and  gases.  Steam  will 
illustrate  the  first,  and  the  air  whidi  surrounds  us  the  second.    We 


consisting  of  a  glass  tube  closed  at  the  top,  and  open  at  bottom,  and 
divided  into  equal  parts ;  it  contains  a  small  portion  of  air,  and  is  placed 
in  an  inverted  position.  When  the  pressure  is  applied,  the  air  is  com- 
pressed continually  into  a  less  and  less  bulk ;  ihe  diminution  of  its 
volume  being  precisely  proportioned  to  the  pressure,  and  is  measured  upon 
the  scale. 

The  water  in  the  tube  of  the  bottle  is  separated  from  the  water  in 
the  cylinder,  by  which  the  pressure  is  communicated  by  a  little  air  con- 
tained in  a  small  funnel  inverted  over  its  upper  end,  which  also  contains 
a  bubble  of  air ;  so  that  there  always  intervenes  between  the  exterior  and 
interior  water  a  column  of  compressed  water,  which  may  easily  be  seen 
from  without.  By  a  similar  apparatus,  constructed  of  metal,  to  enable  it 
to  bear  a  higher  pressure,  Professor  GBrsted  measured  the  compressions 
of  air  to  65  atmospheres.  For  this  purpose,  a  small  index,  fixed  by  a  hair- 
spring, was  placed  in  the  upright  gauge,  which  being  pressed  forward  by 
a  column  of  mercuiy,  was  left  at  the  extreme  point  to  which  the  liquid 
was  forced,  and  thus  registered  the  pressure.  The  amount  of  the  com- 
pression was  ako  registered,  by  the  simple  apparatus,  h  i  f  o,  which  is 
an  open  vessel  containing  mercury,  in  which  is  placed  a  glass  vessel, 
A  B  c  n  B,  drawn  out  into  a  slender  tube,  n  b,  and  turned  down,  as  shown 
in  the  figure.  This  vessel  is  filled  with  air,  and  placed  in  the  receiver, 
and  when  pressure  Ib  applied,  the  effect  is  to  drive  the  mercury  up  the 
tube  B  D,  and  into  the  vessel  c  b,  compressing  the  air  above  it,  and  falling 
to  the  bottom  of  that  vessel.  The  volume  of  this  metal  being  added  to  that 
which  was  contained  in  the  tube,  will  equal  the  volume  by  which  the  air 
was  compressed  during  the  experiment. 
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have  sera  that  the  slightest  abstraction  of  heat  proportionately  reduces 
the  ekaticitj  of  steam,  and  condenses  it  into  the  liquid  state.  The 
slightest  increase  of  pressure  beyond  the  force  of  its  own  elasticity 
will  produce  the  same  effect,  unless  a  simultaneous  increase  of  heat 
enable  it  to  sustain  it ;  but  the  greatest  reduction  of  heat  which  art 
can  produce  (and  its  command  in  this  respect  is  considerable),  and 
the  greatest  pressure  which  can  be  applied,  have  never  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  particles  of  atmospheric  air  within  the  verge 
of  cohesive  attraction. 

§  75.  Other  gases,  however,  which  but  lately  were  con- 
sidered to  be  as  permanent  as  atmospheric  air,  have  yielded  to 
the  ingenious  manipulation  of  Dr.  Faraday.  His  method  consists 
in  generating  the  gas  in  a  confined  space,  when,  from  the  narrow 
compass  into  which  it  is  obliged  to  pack  itself,  the  mutual  compres- 
sion of  its  own  particles  is  so  great  that  they  come  within  the  limits 
c^  their  self-attractive  force,  and  assume  the  liquid  state.  It  is  true 
that  the  elastic  force  increases  as  the  compression ;  but  the  energy 
of  the  cohesive  force,  when  its  limit  is  attained,  in  a  much  higher 
degree; — not  in  the  inverse  proportion,  that  is,  to  the  distances 
of  the  particles  from  one  another,  but  as  the  squares  or,  probably, 
some  higher  power  of  the  distances.  Different  gases  yield  to 
different  degrees  of  compression;  a  pressure  equivalent  to  two 
atmospheres  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  lique&ction  of  some,  while 
carbonic  acid  requires  thirty-five  atmospheres,  or  a  pressure  of  525lbs. 
upon  the  square  inch  of  surface;  and  although  experiment  has 
yet  failed  to  produce  the  effect,  fair  analogy  justifies  the  h3rpothesis 
of  geologists,  that  atmospheric  air  may  exist  in  the  liquid  state,  in 
cavities  of  the  compressed  strata  of  the  globe. 

§  76.  The  difierence  between  a  vapour  and  a  gas,  it  may 
be  observed,  is  one  of  degree  and  not  of  kind,  for  the  aeriform  fluid, 
which  in  the  compressed  tube  floats  above  the  liquefied  portion  of 
the  gas,  is  strictly  the  vapour  of  the  liquid  portion,  and  is  influenced 
by  precisely  the  same  circumstances  as  the  vapours  of  liquids,  which 
exist  as  liquids  under  atmospheric  pressure  alone. 

§  77.  There  are  one  or  two  other  circumstances  attending 
the  reaction  of  the  antagonist  forces  of  homogeneous  attraction 
and  repulsion  which  ought  to  arrest  our  attention.  When  a  liquid 
is  about  to  aasume  the  solid  state,  if  the  heat  be  very  slowly  with- 
draw^n,  and  it  pass  very  gradually  under  the  influence  of  cohesion, 
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the  particles  do  not  rush  together  into  a  confused  amorphous  mass, 
but  sometimes  build  themselves  up  into  geometrical  solids  of  the 
greatest  beauty  and  s3mQmetry.  This  phenomenon  is  familiar  to  us 
in  the  freezing  of  water, — so  familiar  that  it  does  not  excite  half  the 
attention  and  admiration  which  it  ought  to  inspire :  we  see  it  in 
the  ice  which  forms  upon  our  windows  in  the  winter^s  night, — 
in  the  hoar-frost  upon  the  trees,  and  in  the  construction  of  flakes  of 
snow.  The  seemingly  endless  variety  of  figures  which  these 
substances  present  is  limited  by  certain  laws,  and  the  lines  which 
bound  them  form  amongst  themselves  no  angles  but  those  of  30^ 
60°  and  120°.  If  we  melt  a  mass  of  sulphur,  or  of  the  metal  bis- 
muth, in  an  earthen  pot,  and  when  it  has  slowly  cooled,  so  as  just 
to  become  crusted  over,  pierce  the  crust,  and  allow  the  liquid 
portion  to  flow  out,  we  shall  find  the  cavity  of  the  latter  studded 
with  beautiful  cubic  forms  which  the  most  skilful  carver  could  not 
rival  (21),  and  that  of  the  former  with  no  less  beautiful  six-sided 
prisms  and  needles. 

These  forms  are  denominated  crystals^  and  the  process  is  called 
crystallization . 

§  78.  The  assumption  of  the  solid  form  is  often  attended 
vdth  the  exertion  of  an  uncontrollable  expansive  or  repulsive 
force ;  proving  again  the  porosity  of  solids,  the  particles  of  which 
the  prejudices  derived  from  common  observation  would  induce  us 
to  believe  were  in  the  closest  contact. 

This  phenomenon  cannot  be  better  exemplified  than  in  the 
passage  of  water  into  ice.  Indeed,  the  common  experience  of 
a  hard  winter  places  the  proof  before  us,  in  the  bursting  of  pipes 
in  which  water  is  carelessly  allowed  to  freeze :    and  if  we  take 


(21)  In  this  figure  is  represented 
the  section  of  a  crucible  containing 
bismuth,  from  which  the  liquid  por- 
tion has  been  allowed  to  flow  out  at 
the  moment  of  the  consolidation  of 
the  remainder. 
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a  small  piece  of  a  gun-barrel,  securely  plugged  at  one  extremity, 
and  doeely  fitted  at  the  other  vdth  a  screw,  fill  it  with  water  which 
has  been  boiled  to  exclude  the  air,  carefully  close  it,  and  place  it  in 
a  situation  where  it  may  freeze,  at  the  moment  of  solidification  the 
barrel  will  burst  with  a  considerable  report. 

The  specific  gravity  of  ice,  compared  with  water,  is  0.92. 

Iron,  likewise,  enlarges  its  bulk  at  the  moment  of  solidification, 
and  hence  the  particular  sharpness  of  casts  which  are  made  with  it, 
the  expansive  force  pressing  it  into  the  minutest  crevices  of  the  mould. 

Other  liquids,  on  the  other  hand,  contract  in  bulk  at  the  moment 
of  congelation,  of  which  mercury  is  an  example. 

§  79.  Heterogeneous  Adhesion. 

Wb  come  now  to  the  contemplation  of  the  action  and  reaction 
upon  each  other  of  particles  of  matter  of  totally  different  kinds, — of 
different  essence  and  sensible  properties:  and  the  first  force  with 
which  such  particles  have  been  endowed  we  may  usefully  distinguish 
from  cohesion,  or  homogeneous  attraction  (to  which  it  is  opposed),  by 
the  title  c^  adhetion^  or  heterogeneous  attraction :  we  have  already 
exemplified  it  by  the  wetting  of  glass  by  water. 

We  trace  it  in  matter  in  all  its  physical  states ;  t.  e.  whatever  the 
antecedent  adjustment  of  the  forces  of  homogeneous  attraction  and 
repulsion  may  be  :  but  it  exists  in  different  degrees  between  different 
bodies;  and,  possibly,  between  some  bodies  does  not  exist  at  all. 
A  polished  blade  of  iron  is  capable  of  being  wetted  by  water,  not, 
however,  in  so  perfect  a  manner  as  glass ;  but  to  neither  of  these 
substances  will  mercury  adhere.  It  would,  nevertheless,  be  too 
hasty  a  conclusion  to  infer  from  this  observation  that  there  were  no 
adhesive  attraction  between  the  particles  of  glass,  or  iron,  and  mer- 
cury ;  the  attractive  force  may  exist,  but  in  these  instances  the 
homogeneous  attraction  of  the  particles  of  the  liquid  may  be 
superior  to  it,  and  prevent  its  efficiency.  A  perfectly*  clean  surface 
of  platinum  is  capable  of  being  completely  wetted  by  mercury; 
but  the  thin  film  of  extraneous  matters  which  commonly  adheres 
to  this  metal  in  its  ordinary  state,  effectually  prevents  their  mutual 
action. 

Guyton  de  Morveau  measured  the  force  with  which  different 
metals  adhered  to  the  surface  of  mercury,  by  suspending  equal  plates 
fitHU  one  of  the  arms  of  a  balance,  and  ascertaining  at  the  other  the 
weight  which  was  in  each  case  required  to  separate  them.  He 
employed  fresh  mercury  in  each  experiment,  and  the  following 
table  exhibits  his  results : — 

B2 
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Tablb  IV,    Adkmon  of  Merevry. 

On. 

Gn. 

Gold 

.    446 

Zinc 

.    204 

SilTcr       . 

.    429 

Copper     . 

.     142 

Tin 

.    418 

Antimonj 

.     126 

Lead 

.    397 

Iron 

.     115 

Bismuth 

.    372 

Cobalt      . 

8 

§  80.  The  action  of  cements,  in  permanently  fixing  the 
surfaces  of  solids  together,  is  dependent  upon  this  force.  For  this 
purpose  some  substance  in  a  soft  or  liquid  state  is  interposed,  which 
is  capable  itself  of  solidifying  and  drawing  the  surfaces  together  by 
this  species  of  attraction.  In  this  way  wood  may  be  attached  by 
gelatine,  or  glue ;  porcelain,  by  albmnen,  or  white  of  egg,  and  limo  ; 
and  bricks,  by  mortar ;  so  that  the  adhesion  of  the  surfaces  of  junc- 
tion may  offer  even  greater  resistance  to  disruptive  force  than  the 
cohesion  of  any  other  part. 

I  8 1 ,  The  heterogeneous  adhesion  of  solids  to  each  other  is  also 
qS  the  greatest  practical  importance  when  it  assumes  the  ibrm  of  fric- 
tion, that  is,  of  superficial  opposition  to  mechanical  force,  or  the  motion 
of  two  bodies  in  contact  (§  58).  All  other  things  being  equal,  friction 
is  less  between  surfaces  of  dissimilar  matter  than  between  those  of  the 
same  matter:  thus  the  resistance  of  iron,  moving  upon  iron,  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  pressure  by  the  fraction  7^,  while  that  of 
iron  upon  copper  is  only  \,  The  interposition  of  substances  whose 
force  of  cohesion  is  small,  such  as  plumbago,  or  grease,  greatly 
decreases  friction  t  thus  the  resistance  of  iron  upon  iron  is  diminished 
to  iVth  by  the  application  of  tallow ;  and  of  iron  upon  copper  to 
-j^th.  The  complete  investigation  of  this  opposition  of  forces 
belongs  to  the  science  of  mechanics  (  it  would,  however,  have  been 
a  defect  in  this  preparatory  view,  not  tb  have  indicated  an  anta- 
gonism.of  forces  on  which  we  are  dependent  in  almost  every  action 
of  our  lives.  It  is  friction  which  prevents  our  feet  slipping  back 
every  time  we  attempt  to  advance  a  step;  and  those  who  have 
attempted  to  walk  upon  polished  ice  well  know  how  to  appreciate 
the  passive  resistance  of  heterogeneous  adhesion. 

$  82.  A  beautiful  example  of  the  adjustments  which  take 
place  of  the  two  antagonist  forces  of  homogeneous  cohesion  and 
heterogeneous  adhesion,  is  afforded  by  the  phencmiena  of,  what 
is  termed,  cajpiUary  aUradion.  The  simplest  case  of  this  action 
arises  when  we  dip  a  glass  tube  of  very  fine  bore  (hence  termed 
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a  eapiUary  tube)  into  a  liquid  which  is  capable  of  Wetting  it ;  upon 
attentirely  examining  the  appearances  presented  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment, we  shall  find  that  the  liquid  rises  in  the  tube  to  a  certain  height 
above  the  usual  level,  and  assumes  a  concave  surface  at  its  upper 
extremity.  We  shall  also  observe,  that  on  the  exterior  surface 
of  the  tube,  as  well  as  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  containing 
vessel,  the  liquid  will  stand  above  the  general  surface^ 

Now  we  have  here  three  forces  concerned  ; — ^the  foWe  of  gravita- 
tion, by  the  action  of  which  upon  the  moveable  particles  of  the 
liquid  the  general  level  of  the  mass  is  maintained;  the  interior 
force  of  homogeneous  attraction,  drawing  the  similar  particles  toge- 
ther, and  resisting  any  force  which  may  tend  to  separate  them ;  and 
the  exterior  fbrce  of  heterogeneous  attraction  between  the  solid  and 
the  liquid.  The  latter  has  power  to  draw  up  the  included  liquid 
(which  \&  cut  off  by  the  glass  from  the  action  of  the  homogeneous 
attraction  of  the  surrounding  mass)  against  the  action  of  the  two 
former  forces  to  a  point  at  which  they  are  all  in  equilibrio ;  and 
this  power  increases  in  some  high  ratio  inversely  as  the  distance ;  so 
that  the  nearer  the  approximation  of  the  active  particles,  the  greater 
the  elevation.  This  is  not  only  shown  by  the  gradual  upward  curve 
of  the  liquid,  as  its  distance  from  the  solid  decreases,  but  may  be 
demonstrated  by  varying  the  size  of  the  tube ;  when  the  rise  of  the 
liquid  will  be  found  to  increase  rapidly  as- the  diameter  decreases. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  concave  surface  of  the  liquid  thus 
produced,  that  the  particles  are  drawn  inwards  by  their  own  attrac- 
tion with  less  force  than  when  the  surface  is  plane,  and  the  conse- 
quent diminution  of  pressure  from  without,  inwards,  is  made  up  by 
an  additional  column  of  the  liquid. 

The  same  action  may  be  strikingly  illustrated  by  dipping  the 
ends  of  two  plates  of  glass  in  coloured  water,  at  a  very  small  and 
gradually  decreasing  distance  from  each  other;  the  water  will 
rise  between  them,  and  the  force  increasing  as  the  distance  dimi- 
nishes, will  be  shown  by  the  hyperbolic  curve  of  the  upper  surface, 
the  heights  of  the  different  points  of  the  surface  of  the  water  being 
inversely  proportional  to  the  distances  from  the  angle,  a  property  of 
the  curve  which  is  thus  called  by  mathematicians. 

§  83.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liquid  into  which  the 
capillary  tube  is  plunged,  be  incapable  of  wetting  it,  that  is  to 
my,  if  the  homogeneous  attractive  force  should  be  superior  to 
Uie  heterogeneous  attractive  force,  a  different  order  of  pheno- 
mena will  arise,  but  illustrative  of  the  same  principles.  A  fine 
^as0  itibe,  thus  immersed  into  mercury^  will  exhibit  a  depression 
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of  the  internal  column  of  liquid  below  the  general  level ;  the  upper 
surface  will  be  convex  instead  of  concave ;  and  at  the  point  of 
contact,  both  of  the  exterior  of  the  tube  and  of  the  surface  of 
the  containing  vessel,  the  liquid  will  be  depressed.  The  forces 
concerned  in  the  phenomena  are  the  same  as  before,  but  now 
the  homogeneous  attraction  has  the  superiority.  The  mercury 
within  the  tube  is  cut  off  by  the  inactive  surface  of  the  glass  from 
the  homogeneous  attraction  of  the  surrounding  mass ;  its  own  self- 
attractive  force,  therefore,  acts  as  from  its  centre,  drawing  its 
particles  together,  and  causing  them  to  assume  more  or  less  of 
a  globular  aggregation,  according  to  the  same  law  which  determines 
the  spheroidal  form  of  a  suspended  drop  of  liquid.  The  increase  of 
pressure  from  without,  inwards,  which  is  the  consequence  of  the 
surface  being  convex  instead  of  plane,  is  balanced  by  a  diminution 
of  the  column.  The  amount  of  this  action  is  also  inversely  propor- 
tionate to  the  diameter  of  the  tube  (22). 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount  of  depression  in  tubes 
of  different  diameters.  In  one  column  is  included  the  result  of  experi- 
ments when  the  mercury  has  been  boiled  in  the  tube ;  in  another, 
the  results  after  boiling.  In  the  first  case  a  thin  layer  of  air  coats 
the  tube ;  in  the  second,  this  is  expelled. 

Table  V.     Capillary  Depression  of  Mercury, 


Diameter  of  tnbe. 

Unboiled. 

Boiled. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

0.60 

0.005 

0.002 

0.60 

0.007 

0.003 

0.45 

O.OIO 

0.005 

0.40 

0.011 

0.007 

0.35 

0.019 

0.010 

0.30 

0.028 

0.014 

0.26 

0.040 

0.020 

0.20 

0.069 

0.029 

0.15 

0.088 

0.044 

0.10 

0.142 

0.070 

(22.)  c  D  represents  a  capillary  tube,  immersed  in  a  liquid  capable 
of  wetting  it,  in  the  vessel  e  f  g  h.  The  liquid  stands  at  a  considerable 
height  above  the  general  level  of  the  liquid,  and  is  also  drawn  up  by 
the  sides  of  the  containing  vessel,  and  the  exterior  surfece  of  the  tub^ 
so  as  to  form  a  curve  between  them.  The  form  of  the  suz&ce  of  the 
liquid  within  the  tube  I9  shown  at  t  ^  /  m.    a  b  represents  a  capillary 
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§  84.  Capillary  action  is  of  great  importance  in  many  natural 
and  artificial  arrangements ;  and  as  familiar  instances  of  it,  we  may 
refer  to  the  absorption  of  water  by  a  piece  of  sponge,  and  to  the 
beautiful  manner  in  which  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  a  candle  is  supplied 
with  the  liquid  combustible  by  its  ascent  in  the  wick.  The  parallel 
interstices  of  a  bimdle  of  small  wires  will  perform  this  ofiice  as  well 
as  the  fibres  of  cotton,  which  are  commonly  employed,  and  being 
incombustible,  maybe  perpetually  used,  provided  they  be  kept  clean. 
The  natural  pores  of  vegetable  bodies  are  also  well  adapted  to  the 
spontaneous  ascent  of  liquids,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  motion  of 
the  sap  of  plants  is  considerably  dependent  upon  this  power.  The 
fact  may  be  pleasingly  exemplified  by  dipping  one  end  of  a  piece  of 
cane  into  spirits  of  turpentine,  which  will  rise  to  the  other,  and  may 
be  ignited. 

It  is  by  this  force,  again,  that  water  is  imbibed  by  the  porous 
materials  of  the  earth^s  surface,  and  moisture  distributed  in  due 
proportions  to  the  roots  of  vegetables.  The  amelioration  of  soils 
by  culture  is  brought  about  by  changes  effected  in  them  in  this 
respect;  and  the  influence  of  differences,  even  in  their  original 
constitution,  may  be  traced  in  the  superior  verdure  of  chalk  hills 
over  those  of  sand  or  gravel. 

§  85.  The  action  of  filtration,  to  which  the  chemist  is 
80  frequently  obliged  to  recur,  is  also  dependent  upon  capillary 
action.  The  pores  of  the  filter  become  wetted  by  the  liquid,  and 
transmit  it  to  the  under  surface  by  a  force  of  adhesion  which  is 
independent  of  the  pressure.  When  once  it  has  penetrated  it 
collects  into  drops,  by  the  force  of  cohesion^  which  fall  from  the  force 
of  gravity.  Not  only  may  solids  be  thus  separated  from  liquids,  but 
liquids  which  imperfectly  mix,  from  each  other.  For  this  purpose 
the  filter  must  be  previously  wetted  with  the  liquid  which  it  is 


tube  immersed  in  a  liquid  which  is  incapable  of 
wetting  it.  The  liquid  is  here  seen  depressed 
below  the  general  level,  and  its  surface  in  the 
vessel,  a  6  c  J,  is  curved  from  the  depression 
which  also  takes  place  at  the  points  of  contact 
at  its  surface,  and  the  exterior  surface  of  the 
tube.  The  form  of  the  surface  within  the  tube 
is  shown  vAnop  q. 
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intended  to  transmit,  when  that  alono  will  pass,  and  the  other 
be  rejected.  In  this  manner  spirits  of  turpentine  and  water  may 
be  parted  from  each  other. 

§  86.  Few  persons,  perhaps,  are  aware  of  the  prodigious 
amount  of  the  force  which  may  thus  be  called  into  action,  and  which 
may  be  measured  by  the  opposition  which  it  is  capable  of  overcoming. 
If  a  dry  plug  of  wood  be  tightly  fitted  into  one  end  of  a  stout  tube 
of  glass,  or  porcelain,  and  a  projecting  portion  be  allowed  just 
to  dip  into  water,  the  wood  will  swell  with  such  force,  by  the 
intrusion  of  the  liquid  into  its  pores,  as  to  burst  the  tube,  though 
capable  of  resisting  a  pressure  of  more  than  700lbs.  on  the  square 
inch.  This  power  is  turned  to  an  economical  account  in  parts 
of  Germany  and  France,  for  separating  blocks  from  the  solid  rock, 
for  mill-stones.  Holes  are  bored  in  its  substance,  into  which 
wedges  of  dry  wood  are  tightly  driven,  and  when  these  are  exposed 
to  moisture  they  swell,  from  the  capillary  action,  and  effectually 
split  it  in  the  direction  in  which  they  have  been  placed. 

§  87.  The  same  kind  of  attraction  and  superficial  action 
takes  place  between  solids  and  aeriform  bodies,  although  not  so 
open  to  common  observation :  but  an  easy  experiment  will  illustrate 
the  fact.  Take  some  of  the  fine  dust  of  magnesia,  and  sift  it 
carefully  upon  the  surface  of  some  water,  in  a  tall  glass  jar,  and 
it  will  presently  become  wetted  by  the  liquid,  and  sink  to  the 
bottom  in  consequence  of  its  specific  gravity  being  something  more 
than  twice  as  great.  Take,  again,  some  iron  filings,  and  sift  them 
in  the  same  manner  upon  the  surface  of  water,  and  although  their 
specific  gravity  is  nearly  four  times  greater  than  that  of  magnesia, 
they  will  float  upon  the  top.  A  stratum  of  considerable  thickness 
of  the  metal  may  thus  be  laid  upon  the  liquid,  which  at  length  will 
sink  in  considerable  masses,  when  it  may  be  seen  that  they  had 
been  previously  buoyed  up  by  the  adhesion  of  particles  of  air,  which 
their  accumulated  weight  will  even  carry  to  the  bottom  with  them. 
The  surface  of  each  fragment  of  metal  had  been  (we  cannot,  perhaps, 
say  wettedy  but)  enfUmed  with  the  gaseous  matter,  which  prevented 
it  from  being  wetted  by  the  water ;  in  the  case  of  the  magnesia,  its 
attraction  for  the  air  was  less,  and,  consequently,  it  was  more  readily 
displaced  by  the  water. 

The  force  of  adhesion  of  air  to  glass  is  very  considerable,  wid 
requires  particular  attention  in  the  construction  of  barometers. 
In  filling  a  glass  tube  with  clean  mercury,  it  is  easily  seen  how 
pertinaciously  small  bubbles  adhere  to  its  eides :  many  of  these  may 
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be  swept  away,  by  causing  a  large  bubble  to  pass  several  times  from 
top  to  bottom,  by  the  inclination  of  the  tube ;  but  it  will  still 
remain  coated  throughout  with  a  thin  film,  which  can  only  be 
removed  by  boiling  the  mercury  in  it.  After  this  process  has  been 
performed,  the  air  will  still  creep  down  between  thd  sides  of  the 
mercury  and  the  glass,  which  do  not  adhere  together,  and  ultimately 
steal  up  the  whole  length  of  the  column  into  the  vacuum.  The 
gradual  deterioration  of  barometers  in  this  way,  may,  however, 
be  entirely  prevented  by  welding  a  ring  of  platinum  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tube,  and  wetting  it  with  the  mercury.  Close  contact  of  the 
liquid  and  the  tube  is  thus  secured,  and  the  welding  of  the  platinum 
to  the  hot  glass  is  another  instance  of  strong  heterogeneous  adhesion.* 

§  88.  Some  porous  solids  are  capable  of  absorbing  and 
retaining  large  quantities  of  gaseous  matter;  and  newly-burned 
charcoal  has  the  property  of  taking  up  the  following  volumes  of  the 
different  gases,  its  own  volume  being  taken  as  1. 


Table  VI.    Absorption  of  Gases  by  Charcoal. 

Ammonia  .        •         .90 

Bi-carb.  hydrogen     . 

35 

Muriatic  acid      •         •    85 

Carbonic  oxide 

9.4 

Sulphurous  acid          •     65 

Oxygen   . 

9.2 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen    55 

Nitrogen 

.     7.5 

Nitrous  oxide     .         .    40 

Carbt.  hydrogen 

.      6 

Carbonic  acid     .         .     35 

Hydrogen 

.      1.7 

It  will  appear  from  these  results,  compared  with  others  hereafter 
to  be  stated,  that  those  gases  which  are  the  most  readily  condensible, 
by  pressure,  into  liquids,  yield  most  readily  to  the  force  of  hetero- 
geneous adhesion.  When  charcoal  already  saturated  with  any  one 
gas,  IB  put  into  another,  it  gives  out  a  portion  of  the  gas  already 
absorbed,  and  takes  up  a  portion  of  the  new  gas. 

Aqueous  vapour  is  also  very  greedily  imbibed  by  newly-burned 
charcoal,  some  kinds  of  which  will  take  up  as  much  as  18  per  cent, 
of  their  weight  by  a  week^'s  exposure  to  the  air. 

Though  charcoal  possesses  this  property  in  a  very  eminent  degree, 
it  is  by  no  means  the  only  substance  whose  pores  exert  the  force  of 
heterogeneous  adhesion.  Certain  animal  and  vegetable  textures 
absorb  aqueous  vapour  so  readily  and  regularly,  that  their  changes 
of  dimensions  which  ensue  have  been  taken  as  measures  of  the 
amount  of  vapour  existing  in  the  atmosphere  to  which  they  havo 

*  Danull^s  Meteorological  Easayi^  Setond  £d<  p.  b^^, 
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been  exposed.  Thus,  the  untwisting  of  a  piece  of  catgut,  or  the 
beard  of  the  wild  oat,  the  elongation  of  a  thin  slice  of  whalebone, 
all  afford  good  hygroscopes^  or  indications  of  the  state  of  the  air,  with 
regard  to  moisture ;  and  the  elongation  or  contraction  of  a  hunoaa 
hair,  properly  prepared,  is  still  observed  at  the  Paris  Observatory, 
as  a  hygrometer^  although  the  observations  cannot  be  relied  upon, 
and  better  and  accurate  methods  have  been  devised  for  determining 
a  point  of  great  importance  to  science  (23). 

All  these  substances  give  up  the  moisture  which  they  have 
imbibed  when  exposed  to  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  return  more  or  less 
accurately  to  their  original  dimensions. 

§  89.  The  adhesion  of  gaseous  matter  to  liquids  is  demon- 
strated every  time  we  pour  water  from  one  vessel  into  another; 
large  quantities  of  air,  strongly  attached  to  its  surface,  are  carried  by 
the  momentum  of  the  falling  mass  below  the  surface,  and  becoming 
more  elastic  from  the  compression,  detach  themselves,   and   rise 


(23)  This  figure  represents 
the  celebrated  hygrometer  of  De 
Saussure.  The  hair,  a  6,  is  freed 
from  all  unctuosity  by  being 
steeped  in  ley,  and  is  kept  in  a 
state  of  equable  distension  by 
means  of  a  small  weight,  g^ 
which  is  suspended  fix>m  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  axis  of  the  in- 
dex. The  hair  is  fastened  by  two 
nippers  at  a  and  h ;  the  point  of 
extreme  dryness  is  determined 
by  placing  the  instrument  under 
a  receiver,  in  the  presence  of 
some  absorbent  substance,  as  dry 
caustic  alkali ;  when  the  hair  ac- 
quires its  minimum  of  length, 
it  is  then  introduced  into  a  re- 
ceiver containing  water,  by  which 
the  air  is  kept  saturated  with 
vapour;  its  greatest  elongation 
is  marked  upon  the  circle,  and 
the  intermediate  space  between 
the  two  points  divided  into  de- 
grees. 
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again  in  a  stream  of  bubbles.  We  see  this  process  upon  an  immense 
scale  in  natural  falls  of  water,  where  the  foam  and  dashing  of  the 
spray  is  evidence  of  the  power  of  the  escaping  air.  In  certain 
situations  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  perpetual  supply,  and 
the  air  being  received  into  cylinders  in  this  state  of  compression, 
is  applied  to  the  supply  of  blast  furnaces,  for  the  working  of  metals. 

§  90.  It  is  not  only  by  this  superficial  action  that  air  be- 
come attached  to  water,  but  by  the  force  of  adhesion  it  is  drawn, 
as  it  were,  into  its  pores,  and  is  made  to  distribute  itself  equally 
through  its  mass,  however  deep.  This  aeration  of  water  is  one 
of  the  most  important  processes  in  nature.  It  takes  place  quietly 
and  invisibly ;  but  by  this  still,  unobserved  operation,  the  countless 
hosts  of  the  subaqueous  creation,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  are 
supplied  with  the  vital  air,  upon  wliich  their  existence  depends. 
If  we  take  a  quantity  of  fresh  boiled  water,  place  it  in  a  glass  vessel, 
under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  exhaust  the  air,  it  will 
remain  perfectly  transparent,  and  unagitated,  till  the  pressure  is  so 
far  reduced  as  to  enable  it  to  boil  at  the  atmospheric  temperature ; 
but  if  we  allow  a  portion  of  the  same  boiled  water  to  remain  in  con- 
tact with  the  air  for  some  hours,  and  afterwards  place  it  under 
the  receiver,  almost  from  the  first  stroke  of  the  pump  we  shall  find 
babbles  of  air  forming  in  its  mass,  the  greatest  part  of  which  will 
be  attracted  to  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  will  there  adhere, 
till  increasing  in  size  they  finally  make  their  escape.  This  air  may 
properly  be  said  to  have  been  dissolved  by  the  water ;  and  thus  we 
are  led  to  consider  the  processes  of  solution  and  mixture^  as  instances 
of  the  force  of  adhesion ;  although  they  are  commonly  referred  to 
the  action  of  the  higher  force  of  chemical  affinity. 

§  91.  In  seeking  out  the  laws  which  limit  these  actions, 
let  us  first  return  to  the  mutual  action  of  liquids  and  solids.—* 
We  have  seen  that  when  a  piece  of  clean  platinum  is  dipped 
into  mercury,  the  force  of  adhesion  between  the  two  metals  is 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  cohesion  of  the  liquid  which  thus  adheres 
to  the  solid,  and  wets  it.  If  for  a  plate  of  platinum  we  substitute 
one  of  tin,  or  lead,  the  same  effect  will  be  produced,  and  either  metal 
will  be  immediately  wetted  by  the  quicksilver ;  but  if  we  now  leave 
them  immersed  in  the  liquid,  a  f^her  effect  will  be  produced, 
and  the  force  of  adhesion  will  be  so  strong  as  not  only  to  overcome 
the  feeble  cohesion  of  the  hquid,  but  the  strong  homogeneous 
attraction  of  the  solid  itself :  the  process  of  solution  will  take  place ; 
the  solid  will  be  dissolved  in  the  liquid. 
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Let  us  now  select  a  more  familiar  instance  s — a  lamp  of  loaf- 
sugar,  just  immersed  in  water  by  one  small  point  of  contact,  will 
quickly  draw  the  liquid  up  into  its  pores,  by  capillary  action ;  but 
tbe  force  of  adhesion  proceeding  beyond  this  will  speedily  break 
down  the  solid  texture,  which  will  disappear  in  the  water.  We 
may  vary  the  illustration  with  any  soluble  salt.  We  may  judge 
of  the  energy  of  the  force  which  is  thus  called  into  action,  gentle  as 
is  the  process,  by  estimating  that  which  it  overcomes,  namely,  the 
cohesion  of  the  solid,  by  the  effort  which  we  must  make  to  break  its 
mass.  Whatever  tends  to  diminish  the  antagonist  force  promotes  and 
hastens  the  process  of  solution  ;  and  every  one  knows  from  common 
experience  that  the  mechanical  pounding  or  breaking  of  a  lump 
of  sugar  or  salt  will  considerably  facilitate  its  solution.  We  have 
seen  the  facility  with  which  glass  becomes  wetted  with  water ;  if  we 
diminish  its  cohesion  by  mechanical  force,  a  portion  of  it  will 
even  be  dissolved  by  the  liquid ;  and  upon  placing  some  very  finely 
pulverized  flint  glass  upon  turmeric  paper,  and  wetting  it,  the 
yellow  coloiu'  of  the  paper  will  be  turned  to  brown  by  the  action 
of  the  solution. 

§  92.  The  action  of  a  solvent  upon  a  solid  is,  moreover, 
limited  by  its  cohesion :  when  the  homogeneous  and  heterogeneom 
forces  are  exactly  balanced  in  the  solution,  the  solvent  is  said  to 
be  saturated.  With  regard  to  water,  the  point  of  saturation  for 
different  bodies,  even  of  the  same  class,  varies  very  much ;  thus 
at  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures,  an  ounce  of  distilled  water 
will  dissolve  half  its  weight  of  sulphate  of  ammonia ;  one-third 
of  its  weight  of  sulphate  of  soda;  one-sixteenth  of  sulphate  of 
potassa ;  and  not  more  than  one  five-hundredth  of  sulphate  of  lime. 
Water,  however,  which  is  saturated  with  one  salt,  will  still  be 
capable  of  dissolving  another. 

§  93.  The  mechanical  disruption  of  a  solid,  even  by  the  finest 
levigation,  is,  as  we  have  seen  (§  62),  but  a  very  imperfect  mode 
of  diminishing  the  force  of  cohesion  ;  the  finest  conceivable  particles 
which  can  thus  be  detached,  consist,  probably,  of  a  countless 
multitude  of  its  ultimate  atoms,  which  are  still  closely  bound 
together  by  homogeneous  attraction ;  but  by  the  application  of  heat 
we  have  it  in  our  power  to  counteract  the  latter  force,  by  a  repulsion 
of  the  like  intimate  nature ;  and  by  so  doing  we  increase  th6 
effective  antagonist  force  of  heterogeneous  attraction.  The  action 
of  a  solvent  upon  a  solid  is,  therefore,  much  increased  by  raising  its 
temperature.     Water  may  thus  be  saturated  with  a  salt,  at  tile 
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common  temperature  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  if  heat  be  afterwards 
applied,  will  digsolve  an  additional  quantity ;  if  the  solution  be  then 
allowed  to  cool,  the  attraction  of  cohesion  will  resume  its  ascendency, 
and  the  additional  portion  of  the  salt  will  be  deposited  in  a  regular 
solid  form. 

There  are,  however,  two  or  three  remarkable  exceptions  to  this 
general  law.  Water,  at  the  temperature  of  32^,  will  dissolve  tH^^ 
of  its  weight  of  lime ;  at  a  temperature  of  60o,  it  will  take  up 
no  more  than  y-hr^h  ;  and  when  boiling  only  reVirth ;  so  that  when 
lime-water  is  boiled,  a  portion  of  the  lime  is  precipitated,  or  aggre- 
gated into  small  crystalline  grains.  The  solubility  of  sulphate 
of  soda  in  water  also  follows  a  singular  law :  after  having  increased 
rapidly  to  the  temperature  of  92%  where  it  is  at  its  maximum, 
it  diminishes  to  215°,  at  which  temperature  the  salt  is  nearly  of  the 
same  solubility  as  at  87''.  The  seleniate  of  soda  is  another  salt 
which  presents  an  anomaly  of  the  same  nature.  Exceptions  to 
general  laws  of  this  kind,  although  not  understood,  are  facts  of 
extreme  interest,  and  generally  present  the  commencement  of  a  clue, 
by  following  which  we  may  be  led  further  in  the  labyrinths  of 
natural  knowledge. 

$  94.  As  the  force  of  heterogeneous  adhesion  is  thus  capable 
of  overcoming  the  force  of  homogeneous  attraction,  so  is  it  capable 
of  restraining  and  keeping  down  the  force  of  homogeneous  repulsion ; 
and  gases  are  susceptible  of  solution  in  liquids ;  and  as  the  point  of 
solution  of  solids  is  determined  by  the  antagonist  force  of  cohesion, 
so  is  a  liquid  said  to  be  saturated  with  a  gas  when  the  forces  of 
heterogeneous  adhesion  and  self-repulsion  are  exactly  balanced. 
We  have  just  seen  that  atmospheric  air  may  be  thus  united  with 
water,  but  other  kinds  of  aeriform  matter  are  capable  of  this  union 
to  a  much  greater  extent.  Water  will  dissolve  its  own  bulk 
of  carbonic  acid,  whatever  its  elasticity  may  be,  provided  an  equi- 
valent amount  of  pressure  be  maintained  upon  its  surface.  Soda- 
water  is  thus  kept  ready  for  immediate  effervescence  by  the  mecha- 
nical compression  of  this  acid  upon  it,  from  which  it  begins  to  make 
its  escape  the  moment  the  pressure  is  relieved.  By  heating  this 
solution  the  whole  of  the  air  may  be  expelled ;  for  heat,  of  course, 
increases  the  repulsive  force,  and  enables  it  to  overcome  that  of 
adliesion. 

§  95.  But  there  are  other  gases  which  being  once  taken  up 
by  water  are  not  capable  of  being  again  separated  by  any  increase 
of  temperature ;  the  force  of  adhesion  between  them  is  so  strong, 
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that  they  remain  united  when  both  are  in  the  self-repulsive  state. 
Thus  muriatic  acid,  or  ammoniacal  gases,  are  absorbed  by  water 
with  a  rapidity  which  is  quite  immeasurable,  and  when  the  solu- 
tions are  of  a  certain  strength  may  be  distilled  without  change ; 
they  rise  together  in  the  elastic  form,  and  are  again  condensed 
by  cold. 

§  96.  This  will  aptly  introduce  to  our  notice  the  exertion 
of  this  force  by  bodies  in  the  same  physical  state,  as  the  action 
of  liquids  upon  liquids  and  gases  upon  airs  or  vapours.  Such  com- 
binations are  termed  mixtures,  and,  unlike  solutions,  are  unlimited 
by  any  antagonist  force  either  of  attraction  or  repulsion. 

Some  liquids,  however,  are  incapable  of  this  incorporation  or 
mixture :  thus  oil  and  water  may  be  mechanically  mingled  together 
by  agitation ;  but,  as  every  one  knows,  spontaneously  separate  again 
in  the  completest  manner.  Here  we  may  suppose  that  the  forces  of 
cohesion  and  gravity  which  both  oppose  adhesion,  are  superior  to 
the  latter.  Some  few  liquids  mix  together  in  a  very  minute  propor^ 
tion  of  one  of  them,  as  ether  and  water.  If  these  two  liquids  be 
agitated  together,  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  former  will 
separate  from  the  latter,  and  float  upon  its  surface.  This  is,  in  fact, 
a  case  of  solution,  the  point  of  saturation  of  which  is  determined 
by  cohesion  and  gravity :  most  liquids,  however,  mix  together,  and 
particularly  with  water,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  in  all  con- 
ceivable proportions,  and  against  the  greatest'  differences  of  specific 
gravity :  thus,  a  drop  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  of  alcohol,  will  become 
perfectly  diffused  through  a  gallon  of  water,  or  a  drop  of  water 
through  a  gallon  of  vitriol  or  spirit.  The  specific  gravity  of  sul-r 
phuric  acid  is  almost  double  that  of  water,  and  yet  the  diiference, 
combined  with  its  remaining  cohesion  and  that  of  the  water,  is  not 
sufiicient  to  separate  the  two.  The  progress  of  the  mixture  may  be 
shown  in  a  very  interesting  manner  by  colouring  some  water  with 
some  vegetable  blue,  and  carefully  pouring  it,  by  means  of  a  small 
tube,  upon  the  surface  of  the  acid,  in  a  tall  glass  jar :  at  the  point  of 
contact  of  the  two  liquids,  and  to  a  small  height  above,  ^e  blue 
water  will  be  immediately  reddened  by  the  acid ;  but  if  the  experi- 
ment be  carefully  made,  the  colour  of  the  great  bulk  will  be 
imaffected,  and  the  jar  will  exhibit  three  perfectly  distinct  strata,  of 
colourless  acid  below,  of  mixed  acid  and  water  of  a  red  colour  in  the 
middle,  and  on  the  top  the  blue  unmixed  water.  In  this  state 
of  things  the  process  will  proceed ;  the  heavy  acid  will  be  slowly 
attracted  upwards,  and  its  course  will  be  marked  by  the  change  of 
colour.   That  the  mixture  is  not  produced  or  assisted  by  any  currents 
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in  the  liquids,  will  be  manifest  from  the  lines  of  junction  of  the 
different  colours,  which  will  remain  perfectly  sharp,  well  defined, 
and  horizontal,  during  the  progress  of  the  experiment,  which  will 
not  be  complete  for  three  or  four  days.  A  similar  experiment  may 
be  made  with  coloured  alcohol  and  water,  and  in  both  cases  the 
mutual  penetration  will  ultimately  be  perfect. 

§  97.  We  have  already  noticed  the  statical  adjustment  of 
the  forces  of  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  attraction  between 
a  solid  and  liquid,  in  the  case  of  capillary  action ;  a  curious  and 
highly  important  dynamical  effect  results  from  the  operation  of  the 
same  forces  in  what  has  been  denominated  the  process  of  endosmase 
and  exosmoss;  in  which  the  mutual  attraction  of  two  liquids  is 
called  into  action,  one  of  which  is  more  capable  than  the  other 
of  freely  wetting  a  porous  solid  which  forms  part  of  the  com- 
bination. 

If  we  dip  a  piece  of  bladder,  or  other  animal  membrane,  into 
water,  it  will  be  wetted,  and  completely  soaked  with  the  liquid ; 
but  if  we  dip  it  into  spirits  of  wine,  it  will  superficially  adhere  to  it, 
but  will  not  be  imbibed  into  its  pores,  and  may  be  wiped  off  without 
difficulty.  Take  a  frmnel,  and  tie  over  its  broad  end,  of  three  or 
four  inches  diameter,  a  piece  of  bladder,  invert  it,  and  fill  it  with 
spirits  of  wine,  and  fit  to  its  small  end  a  small  glass-tube  three 
or  four  feet  in  length,  and  then  place  it  upon  a  perforated  tin  plate 
in  a  vessel  of  water,  in  a  short  time  the  liquid  will  be  observed 
to  rise  in  the  tube ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  accumulating  pres- 
sure, which  will  be  the  same  on  the  bladder  as  that  of  a  column  of  the 
liquid  of  equal  base  (§  61),  it  will  ultimately  reach  the  top  and  flow 
over.  The  first  moving  power  is  here  the  force  of  adhesion  between 
ihe  water  and  the  bladder ;  the  former  penetrates  the  pores  of  the 
latter,  and  comes  in  contact,  upon  its  upper  surface,  with  the  spirit, 
by  the  heterogeneous  attraction  of  which  again  it  is  removed,  and 
mixes  with  its  mass.  The  height  of  the  column  is  in  some  degree 
the  measure  of  the  force  thus  called  into  action,  which,  in  the  case 
under  consideration,  is  also  opposed  by  the  difference  of  the  specific 
gravities  of  the  water  and  spirit.  Other  liquids  may  be  substituted 
for  the  spirit,  provided  only  there  be  a  strong  disposition  in  them  to 
mix  with  the  water ;  and  even  strong  solutions  of  solids,  as  sugar, 
gum,  &c.,  will  determine  the  action  of  endosmose  by  their  still  pre- 
dominant attraction  for  more  water.  The  organic  texture  of  the 
membrane  is  not  necessary  to  the  process,  which  will  equally  take 
place  through  thin  plates  of  clay-slate  and  other  porous  substances. 
The  endosmose  (or  flowing  in)  of  the  exterior  liquid  is  generally 
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accompanied  hj  the  ewosmae  (or  flowing  out)  of  thp  interior  liquid, 
but  to  a  much  less  extent;  the  difference  depending  upon  ^eir 
greater  or  less  attraction  for  the  interposed  solid,  or  their  capability 
of  wetting  it.  Modifications  of  this  process  are  of  the  highest 
importance  in  many  of  the  operations  of  the  organic  portion  of  the 
creation,  and  the  study  of  them  promises  to  throw  light  upon  many 
obscure  points  of  animal  and  vegetable  physiology. 

§  98.  Aeriform  bodies  are  capable  of  mixing  together  in  the 
same  way  as  liquids ;  and  as  there  are  no  remains  in  their  case  of 
efficient  cohesive  force  to  oppose  the  force  of  adhesion,  they  are  all 
capable  of  rapid  diffusion  through  each  other's  masses,  and  there 
is  no  limit  to  their  incorporation:  there  is  no  point  of  satura- 
tion. If  a  portion  of  hydrogen,  which  is  an  inflammable  gas,  and 
the  lightest  known  ponderable  substance,  be  confined  in  a  strong 
phial,  and  a  portion  of  oxygen,  a  supporter  of  combustion,  and 
sixteen  times  heavier,  in  a  similar  vessel,  and  the  two  be  con- 
nected together  by  a  narrow  tube,  three  or  four  feet  long,  the 
hydrogen  being  placed  above,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  the 
heavier  air  will  be  drawn  up  by  the  lighter,  and  the  lighter 
drawn  down  by  the  heavier,  so  that  a  perfect  and  equal  mixture 
of  the  two  will  take  place,  and  an  explosive  compound  will  be  found 
in  both  the  phials;  and  the  same  property  belongs  to  all  gases. 
In  the  same  way,  if  water  be  introduced  into  a  receiver  of  perfectly 
dry  air,  evaporation  will  immediately  commence,  and  vapour,  of 
exactly  the  same  tension  as  that  which  at  the  same  temperature 
would  rise  in  vacuOy  mixes  with  the  atmosphere.  Dr.  Dalton,  to 
whose  clear  views  upon  this  subject  science  is  greatly  indebted, 
expressed  this  general  fact  by  stating,  that  '^One  gas  acts  as 
a  vacuum  with  respect  to  another.""  By  this  he  did  not  mean 
to  assert  that  the  process  of  division  takes  place  with  the  same 
velocity  as  if  it  were  a  real  vacuum ;  because  the  particles  of  one 
gas  he  conceived  afford  a  mechanical  impediment  to  the  progress  of 
the  other ;  but  that  the  ultimate  result  is  the  same. 

§  99.  The  process  of  endosmose^  which  we  have  already 
examined  in  the  case  of  liquids,  is  also  capable  of  being  maintained 
by  aeriform  bodies,  and  has  been  the  means  of  throwing  much  light 
upon  the  diffusion  of  gases.  We  have  alluded  to  the  phenomena 
produced  by  the  difference  of  the  force  of  adhesion  in  water  and 
alcohol  to  animal  membranes ;  the  same  difference  exists  in  their 
aeriform  state :  and  if  we  place  ^  mixture  of  the  two  liquids  in 
a  wide-mouthed  vessel,  closely  covered  with  bladder,  the  vapour 
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of  the  water  will  freely  pass  through,  but  not  the  vapour  of  the 
alcohol.  As  the  former  penetrates  to  the  upper  side  it  is  removed 
by  mixture  with  the  atmospheric  air,  the  process  of  evaporation 
prooeeds,  and  the  alcohol  is  ultimately  left  in  the  vessel  almost  in  a 
state  of  purity. 

If  a  portion  of  common  air  be  confined  in  a  wide*mouthed  jar,  by 
tying  ti^tly  over  it  a  piece  of  sheet-caoutchouc,  and  the  jar  be  placed 
under  a  large  bell-glass  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  the  hydrogen  will 
gradually  penetrate  the  partition,  and  on  coming  in  contact  with 
the  air  will  mingle  with  it,  till  successive  portions  thus  packing 
themselves  into  the  confined  space,  will  act  with  such  elastic  force 
up(m  the  caoutchouc  as  to  distend  it  in  a  globular  form,  and 
ultimately  burst  it.  The  experiment  may  be  varied  by  suspending 
a  membranous  bag,  such  as  the  stomach  of  a  rabbit,  or  other  smaU 
animal,  filled  with  common  air,  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid; 
the  latter  will  penetrate  to  the  former,  and  idtimately  burst  the  bag. 
The  endo9fno$e  is  accompanied  by  an  eaosmosey  as  in  the  case  of  the 
two  liquids,  but  the  amount  of  the  gas  which  passes  in,  so  much 
exceeds  that  of  the  gas  which  passes  out,  that  it  produces  the  e£bct 
which  has  just  been  indicated.  By  the  slow  action  of  the  same 
forces,  hydrogen  gas,  confined  in  a  bell-jar  which  has  a  crack  in 
its  side,  will  gradually  make  its  escape ;  and  any  gas  placed  under 
a  glass  receiver,  surrounded  by  quicksilver,  will  slowly  difiuse  itself 
into  the  atmosphere,  by  creeping  through  the  interval  between  the 
metal  and  the  glass,  which  do  not  perfectly  adhere  together. 

§  100.  The  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases  has  been  most  beau- 
tifully determined  by  Professor  Graham,  by  means  of  what  he  has 
named  a  diffuiion^ube^  which  is  simply  a  graduated  tube  closed  at  one 
end  by  plaster  of  Paris,  or  some  other  porous  substance.  When  such  a 
tube  is  carefully  filled  over  water,  with  hydrogen  gas  for  instance,  the 
closed  end  being  kept  dry,  the  hydrogen  moU  immediately  begin 
to  flow  through  the  pores,  and  difiuse  itself  in  the  air,  and  that  with 
such  velocity  as  to  draw  up  after  it  a  column  of  water  of  considerable 
height.  The  rise  of  the  water  commences  immediately,  and  forms 
a  very  striking  experiment.  In  a  tube  fourteen  inches  long  it  will 
ascend  six  or  eight  inches  in  as  many  minutes.  The  atmospheric  air 
tends  also  to  pass  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  as  the  elasticity  of 
the  air  in  the  tube  decreases  it  is  gradually  forced  through  the  pores 
by  the  mechanical  predominance  of  the  exterior  pressure,  and  puts 
an  end  to  the  escape.  In  accurate  experiments  this  may,  however, 
be  guarded  against  by  gradually  sinking  the  tube  in  the  water-bath| 
so  as  to  maintain  the  water  in  the  interior  at  the  same  level  as  the 
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exterior.  When  the  difliisioii-tube  is  stopped  with  finely  divided 
or  ftpongy  platinum,  tightly  hammered  into  a  brass  collar,  the 
process  goes  on  with  the  greatest  advantage.  By  experiments  with 
the  difibsion-tabe  Professor  Graham  determined  that  each  gas  has 
a  difiusiveness  peculiar  to  itself,  which  is  greater  as  its  density  it 
less ;  being  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  density 
of  the  gas.  Thus  the  density  of  the  air  being  1,  its  diffusiveness  is  1 
also.  The  square  roots  of  the  densities  of  the  following  gases  is  here 
iet  down,  and  the  power  of  difiusion  as  calculated  in  this  manner. 

Hydrogen         .        .        .      V0.069= 0.2627 
Oxygen    ,        .        .        .     V1.102=1.05 
Nitrogen  •        .        •     V0.972= 0.986 

and  0.2627  :]::!:  8.807=Diffiisiveness  of  Hydrogen. 
0.05  :  1  :  :  1  :  0.952=  „  of  Oxygen. 

0.986  :  1  :  :  1  :  1.014=  „  of  Nitrogen. 

The  results  of  experiments  coincide  so  exactly  with  the  law»  that 
the  density  of  a  gas  may  conversely  be  determined  by  experiment 
tipon  its  difihsiveness. 

The  law  of  gaseous  diSbsion,  it  has  been  shown,  is  inolnded 
under  Dalton's  hypothesis,  that  one  gas  acts  as  a  vacuum  with  respect 
to  another ;  for  from  the  physical  properties  of  gaseous  bodies  it  may 
be  deduced  that  the  velocities  of  gases  flowing  into  a  vacuum  under 
like  circnmstanoes,  are  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  their  den« 
sities.  The  velocity  of  air,  of  standard  density,  rushing  into 
a  vacuum,  has  been  found  to  be  1,800  feet  in  a  second  of  time. 

f  101 .  It  is  scarcely  possible  duly  to  appreciate  in  the  vast 
economy  of  terrestrial  adaptations,  the  importance  of  this  me* 
lihanism  by  which  gases  and  vapours  rapidly  permeate  each  other^s 
bulks,  and  become  equally  difiUlsed.  The  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounds the  globe  consists,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  of  a  mixture 
of  several  aeriform  fluids  in  certain  fixed  proportions,  upon  the  proper 
maintenance  of  which,  ^'by  measure  and  by  weight,""  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  organic  creation  depends.  The  processes  of  respiration 
and  combustion  are  perpetually  tending  to  die  destruction  of  these 
nicely-adjusted  proportions,  by  the  abstraction  of  the  vital  air,  and 
the  substitution  of  another,  which  is  a  deadly  poison  to  animal  life ; 
and  yet,  by  the  simple  means  which  we  have  described,  the  poi* 
Bonous  air  is  not  allowed  to  accumulate,  but  difiusea  itself  instantly 
through  surrounding  space,  while  the  vital  gas  rushes,  by  a  counter 
tendency,  to  supply  the  deficiency  which  the  local  consumption  haa 
created^'    Hence  the  invariable  uniformity  of  this  mixture,  which 
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ifl  one  of  the  most  surprising  phenomena  where  all  is  admirable. 
The  most  accurate  examination  has  been  made  of  air  which  has  been 
taken  from  looalities  the  most  opposed  to  each  other  in  all  the  oircum* 
stances  which  can  be  conceived  to  affect  its  purity ;  by  means  of  a  bal* 
loon,  bom  a  height  of  88,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;— ^om  the 
sur&ce  of  the  ocean ; — from  the  heart  of  the  most  crowded  districts 
of  the  most  populous  cities ;— from  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc ;— * 
from  within  ^  Polar  Circle; — and  from  the  Equator;  and  no 
difference  has  been  detected  in  the  proportions  of  its  principal  consti*^ 
tuents.  We  shall  return  to  this  subject  when  we  touch  upon  the 
properties  of  the  different  kinds  of  matter  which  constitute  this 
wonderftd  mixture. 

i  102.  To  oomplete  our  view  of  heterogeneous  adhesion, 
there  is  one  more  class  of  phenomena  to  which  it  is  necessary 
to  advert,  and  which  is  dependent  upon  the  different  degrees  of 
intensity  in  which  that  force  exists  between  different  bodies.  Let 
us  take,  as  a  simple  illustration,  the  three  substances,  rosin,  water, 
and  spirits  of  wine ;  between  the  two  liquids  the  attraction  is  very 
powerful,  and  they  may  be  mixed  together  in  any  proportions; 
between  the  spirit  and  the  rosin,  the  attraction  is  also  strong, 
and  the  solid  is  readily  dissolved  in  the  liquid ;  between  the  rosin, 
however,  and  the  water,  there  is  scarcely  any  attraction ;  the  former 
is  just  capable  of  having  its  surface  wetted  by  the  latter,  but  it 
is  wholly  insoluble  in  it.  Now  if  we  take  a  solution  of  rosin  in 
spirit,  and  pour  water  into  it,  the  rosin  will  resume  its  solid  form, 
and  will  be  precipitated^  as  it  is  termed,  or  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  in  which  the  experiment  is  made.  The  attraction  between 
the  spirit  and  the  water  is  greater  than  that  between  the  spirit  and 
tlie  rosin,  consequently  it  abandons  the  latter  to  unite  itself  with 
the  former ;  and  this  goes  by  the  name  of  elective  attraction^  as  the 
water  is  figuratively  supposed  to  exert  a  choice  between  the  two 
bodies,  to  both  of  which  it  is  capable  of  attaching  itself.  If,  again, 
we  pour  some  oil  of  vitriol  into  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  or  blue  vitriol,  we  shall  have  another  instance  of  elective 
attraction.  The  water  which  held  the  salt  in  solution  will  be 
abstracted  by  the  superior  force  of  the  vitriol,  and  the  salt  will 
be  precipitated  in  the  solid  form. 

The  same  play  of  attraction  is  also  found  in  the  case  of  gaseous 
bodies,  and  if  well  burned  charcoal  be  shaken  with  a  solution  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  water,  it  will  entirely  abstract  the  gas,  so 
that  the  water  will  not  only  be  completely  inodorous,  but  the  most 
delicate  tests  will  fail  to  detect  in  it  the  slightest  remams  of  gas. 
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§  103.  The  most  usual  practical  mode  of  separating  bodies 
which  are  united  by  the  force  of  heterogeneous  adhesion,  is  by 
effecting  changes  in  their  physical  states  by  means  of  changes  of 
temperature.  If  it  be  required  to  recover  a  solid  from  its  solution 
in  a  liquid,  the  solution  is  placed  in  a  shallow  pan  or  basin,  and 
heat  applied,  when  the  liquid  will  be  etaparated^  and  the  solid 
remain.  If  it  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  liquid  also,  as  a  valuable 
product,  the  process  is  carried  on  in  close  vessels,  and  the  vaporized 
liquid,  after  quitting  the  solid,  is  condensed  by  refrigeration  in 
a  separate  vessel.  The  process  is  called  distillation^  and  may  also 
be  applied  to  mixtures  of  liquids  of  different  degrees  of  volatility. 

The  abstraction  of  heat,  and  the  consequent  decrease  of  the 
force  of  self-repulsion,  or  the  increase  of  homogeneous  cohesion,  may 
also  occasionally  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  Thus,  by  the 
application  of  cold  the  aqueous  part  of  sea-water  may  be  frozen,  and 
a  strong  brine  will  remain  behind ;  or  brandy,  or  any  other  mixture 
of  water  and  alcohol,  may  be  frozen  so  as  to  leave  the  spirituous  part 
nearly  in  a  state  of  purity.  Vapours,  again,  may  be  separated  from 
gases,  by  a  reduction  of  temperature ;  but  other  forces  must  be  had 
recourse  to  for  the  separation  of  mixed  gases,  on  account  of  the 
inadequacy  of  all  ordinary  means  to  affect  their  physical  state. 

Cbystallization. 

§  104.  We  must  yet  pause  for  a  short  time  upon  the  equilibrium 
of  the  two  forces  of  heterogeneous  and  homogeneous  attraction ;  or 
rather  upon  the  exact  moment  when  the  latter  is  about  slowly  to 
assume  the  ascendency,  and  to  withdraw  a  solid  from  its  solution  in  a 
liquid  under  the  influence  of  the  former.  We  have  already  noticed 
the  similar  phenomena  which  present  themselves  when  the  force  of 
homogeneous  attraction  begins  gradually  to  prevail  over  homoge- 
neous repulsion :  the  particles  do  not  solidify  into  confused  masses, 
but  arrange  themselves  with  the  utmost  order  of  internal  structure 
and  external  form. 

When  the  water  of  a  solution  of  sugar  has  been  partially 
abstracted,  and  the  concentrated  syrup  left  for  some  time  at  rest, 
this  kind  of  regular  solidification  takes  place ;  the  force  of  cohesion 
builds  up  the  solid  into  the  regular  well-known  forms  of  sugar-candy. 
If  this  process  of  consolidation  be  hastened,  or  disturbed,  the  crys- 
tallization takes  place  in  a  confused  manner,  and  the  texture  of  the 
mass  is  that  of  loaf-sugar. 

AH  those  bodies  which  are  denominated  salts,  and  many  of 
which  are  very  commonly  known,  crystallize  in  this  manner  from 
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their  solution,  and  present  fonns  of  the  utmost  synunetry  and 
beauty :  thus  coramcn  salt,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  assumes 
the  form  of  the  cube ;  alum^  that  of  the  octohedron ;  saltpetre,  that 
of  a  six-sided  prism ;  and  epsom  salt,  that  of  a  four-sided  prism. 
The  largeness  and  regularity  of  the  forms  are  in  general  proportionate 
to  the  slowness  of  the  operation,  and  the  quantity  of  solution  from 
which  the  crystals  are  deposited.  Many  crystals  are  met  with  in 
nature  which  cannot  yet  be  formed  by  art ;  such  as  rock  crystal,  in 
beautiful  six-sided  prisms ;  the  diamond,  in  the  form  of  the  octo- 
hedron, &c.  &c. ;  but  we  cannot  doubt,  from  analogy,  that  they 
are  produced  by  the  same  species  of  operation  as  those  which  we 
can  repeat  in  our  laboratories.  The  modifications  of  forces,  which 
were  opposed  to  their  cohesion,  and  gave  their  particles  freedom 
of  action  by  suspending  and  counteracting  its  power,  may  be,  in 
many  cases,  unknown  to  us,  but  the  principle  of  their  operation  is 
plainly  to  be  recognized. 

§  105.  The  ascendency  of  cohesion  is  sometimes  determined  by 
apparently  slight  and  almost  inappreciable  circumstances.  Agitation, 
or  a  mere  vibration,  the  contact  of  some  foreign  substance,  or,  more 
certainly,  the  contact  of  a  crystal  of  the  same  substance,  will  cause 
the  crystallization  to  commence.  It  will  almost  always  take  place 
round  any  solid  centre  or  nucleus  which  may  be  presented  to  it, 
provided  such  solid  be  capable  of  being  wetted  by  the  liquid.  In 
the  manu£Etcture  of  sugar-candy,  verdegris,  sulphate  of  copper, 
prussiate  of  potash,  &c.,  strings,  twigs  of  wood  and  wires  are  placed 
in  the  solutions,  and  may  generally  be  found  in  the  centres  of  very 
large  groupes  of  these  crystals. 

If  a  l^ge  glass  flask,  vnth  a  long  neck,  be  filled  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  glauber  salts  (sulphate  of  soda),  and  boiled,  so  as  that 
the  steam  shall  expel  all  the  common  air,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
flask  be  accurately  closed  vnth  a  good  cork,  whilst  the  vapour  is 
mshmg  out,  it  may  be  cooled  down  to  the  conunon  temperature  of 
the  air,  in  a  quiet  place,  vnthout  depositing  any  crystals.  Upon  the 
withdrawing  the  cork  the  air  Mrill  rush  into  the  void  space  formed 
by  the  condensation  of  the  steam,  and  crystallization  will  almost 
immediately  commence. 

This  action,  as  well  as  that  of  the  solid  nucleus,  may  probably 
be  explained  by  the  assisting  action  of  the  heterogeneous  attraction 
of  the  foreign  body  for  the  water  of  the  solution.  A  portion  of  the 
latter  attaches  itself  to  the  air,  which  it  absorbs,  or  to  the  solid, 
which  it  wets,  and  is  withdrawn  from  the  solution,  the  crystallization 
of  which  is  thus  determined. 
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If  a  mixed  solation  of  two  salts,  such  as  nitre  and  glauber  salts, 
be  made,  and  divided  into  two  portions,  the  suspension  in  one 
of  a  crystal  of  nitre  will  determine  the  solidification  of  that  salt 
alone,  whilst  only  sulphate  of  soda  will  be  precipitated  in  the  other 
by  a  crystal  of  the  latter  salt. 

The  influence  of  foreign  bodies,  in  modifying  the  act  of  crystal^ 
lization,  is  also  shown  in  another  way:  salts  which  are  formed 
in  turbid,  muddy  solutions,  containing  earthy  or  carbonaceous  sub- 
stances, are  generally  of  a  larger  size,  and  sometimes  of  difierent 
forms  from  those  which  are  deposited  from  pure  water.  Thus,  in  the 
manufacture  of  tartaric  and  citric  acids,  the  rough,  brown,  crystals 
of  the  first  process  are  always  much  larger  and  bolder  than  those  cS 
the  pure  transparent  products  of  the  last  operation,  and  when  aome 
of  the  animal  substance  urea  is  added  to  a  solution  of  common  salt, 
the  crystals  which  are  deposited  from  it  are  of  the  ootohedral,  instead 
of  the  cubic  form. 

§  106.  Crystals  may  be  increased  in  size,  and  modified  in 
form,  by  artificial  management,  according  to  a  process  discoTered  by 
M.  Le  Blanc.  This  consists  in  selecting  very  rcigular  crystals  of  a  salt 
that  have  been  newly  formed,  and  placing  them  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  the  same  salt.  A  regular  solidification  of  fresh  matter 
will  take  place  upon  them,  and  as  the  side  which  is  in  contact  with 
the  containing  vessel  receives  no  increase,  they  must  be  turned  daily 
to  preserve  their  regularity.  After  some  time  the  largest  and  most 
regular  of  these  crystals  is  selected,  and  the  same  process  repeated 
upon  them;  and  thus  crystals  larger  and  more  regular  than  are 
usually  formed  in  a  solution  may  be  obtained. 

Dr.  Wollaston  made  a  remark  upon  the  spontaneous  growth  of 
large  crystals  at  the  expense  of  small  ones,  in  the  same  solntioa 
exposed  to  changes  of  temperature,  which  illustrates  in  a  beautiful 
manner  the  alternate  ascendency  of  the  two  antagonist  forces. 
When  the  temperature  rose  the  solvent  power  of  the  liquid  was 
increased,  and  some  of  the  solid  matter  of  the  crystals  was  abstracted ; 
but  when  the  temperature  again  fell  this  was  deposited  in  a  greater 
proportion  upon  the  larger  masses  than  upon  the  smaller,  so  that  the 
latter  were  in  the  end  entirely  taken  up,  and  deposited  npon  the 
former, 

§  107.  Crystallographers  early  observed^  that  certain  crystid^ 
line  forms  were  peculiar  to  certain  classes  of  substances :  thus,  each 
of  the  di£brent  salts  which  have  been  already  named,  has  its  appro- 
priate form:  calcareous  spar  crystallizes  in  rhombohedrons ;   fluor 
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spar,  in  cubes ;  quartz,  in  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  six-sided 
pyramids.  Crystalline  form  may  therefore  serve,  to  a  certain  extent, 
as  a  ground  of  distinction  between  different  substances,  and  is 
accordingly  employed  by  mineralogists  to  distinguish  one  mineral 
from  another.  It  is  also  very  serviceable  to  chemists,  in  assisting 
them  to  distinguish  different  species  of  the  numerous  class  of  salts. 

Crtstallographt,  however,  from  its  great  extent,  now  consti- 
tutes a  separate  branch  of  science ;  it  does  not  fall  within  the  com- 
pass of  our  present  plan  to  do  more  than  attempt  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  more  simple  geometrical  forms  which  these  solids 
assume,  and  the  genend  laws  by  which  they  are  limited  and  con- 
nected together. 

§  108.  The  surfaces  which  bound  the  figures  of  crystals  are 
called  planes  or  /aces^  and  are  generally  flat.  The  lines  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  two  planes  are  termed  edffes ;  and  the  anple 
formed  by  two  such  edges,  a  plane  angle  ;  a  solid  angle  is  the  point 
formed  by  the  meeting  of,  at  least,  three  planes.  Their  forms  are 
commonly  divided  into  primitive  and  secondary;  amongst  the 
principal  primitive  forms  are  reckoned  the  tetrahedron^  the  cube^  the 
octok^ron^  the  six  and  four^ided  prisms^  the  rhomiohedron  (24). 

$  109.  It  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  these  forms  are  perfect  and 
complete ;  sometimes  extra  faces  are  formed  by  the  replacmmU  of  a& 
edge,  or  the  truncation  of  an  angle.  It  seems  as  if  the  arohitectura. 
of  nature  had  been  interrupted  in  midway ;  but  it  is  always  obvious 


(24)    Forms  of  Crystals. 


The  Octohedron. 


The  Rhomboidal 
DodecahedroD. 


The  Tfisaflidsr 
Dodeeahedroo* 
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that  if  the  process  had  been  continued,  the  perfect  form  would  have 
resulted.  Secondary  forms  may  be  conceived  to  be  derived  from 
a  primitive  intention,  so  to  speak,  checked  in  the  original  direction, 
and  forced  into  another.  Thus  all  the  eight  angles  of  a  cube  may 
be  conceived  to  be  truncated,  and  replaced  by  eight  triangular  faces ; 
an  extension  of  which  faces  would  totally  obliterate  the  original 
faces  of  the  cube,  and  a  secondary  octohedran  would  be  formed. 

§  110.  The  science  of  crystallography  requires  the  most  exact 
measurement  of  the  angles  and  inclination  of  the  planes  of  crystals ; 
and  the  instruments  by  which  this  is  effected  are  called  gonio^ 
meters. 

The  simplest  of  these  consists  of  a  protractor,  or  semicircular 
scale  of  degrees,  and  a  small  pair  of  compasses  or  nippers,  between 
which  the  sides  of  the  crystal  are  adjusted,  and  the  legs  of  which, 
crossing  each  other  at  the  centre,  show  upon  the  scale  the  number 
of  degrees  included  between  them  (25). 

But  the  reflecting  goniometer  of  Dr.  Wollaston  is  at  once  the 
most  accurate,  useful,  and  elegant  of  these  instruments.  A  ray 
of  light  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  crystal  is  employed  as  the 


(26)  A  A  is  a  graduated  brass  semicircle,  and  b  b  b  b,  a  pair  of 
proportional  compasses,  moving  upon  the  centre  and  capable  of  being 
lengthened  or  shortened  by  sliding  upon  the  same  centre.   The  Seuscs  of  the 


crystal  are  embraced  by  the  exterior  legs  of  the  compasses,  and  the  value 
of  the  angle  comprised  between  them  may  be  read  off  upon  the  semicircle 
by  the  kxufe  edge  of  the  leg  b  o  b. 
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radius  of  the  circle,  instead  of  the  prolongation  of  the  surface  itself. 
One  plane  of  the  crystal  is  brought  into  a  fixed  position  with  regard 
to  the  measuring  circle,  hj  means  of  the  ray,  and  the  inclination  of 
an  adjoining  plane  is  determined  by  the  arc  which  it  is  necessary  to 
turn  the  crystal  to  bring  the  second  plane  into  thb  position  of  the 
first.  This  method  is  so  accurate  that  it  will  give  the  inclination 
o(  planes  to  each  other,  whose  area  is  less  than  nnr,V(nr^b  of  ^^ 
inch,  to  a  minute  of  a  degree  (26). 

§  111.  But  the  slow,  undisturbed  progressive  action  of  the 
cohesive  force  not  only  determines  the  symmetry  of  the  external 
figures  of  crystals,  but  confers  upon  them  an  internal  structure  which 
b  equally  regular,  and  from  which  we  infer  that  they  are  composed 


(26)  a  6  is  the  principal  circle,  graduated  on  the  edge  to  half  de- 
grees; c  is  a  brass  plate,  graduated  as  a  vernier,  and  fixed  upon  the  pillar 
d;  ff\%  the  axle  of  the  circle,  and  passes  through  the  upper  part  of  the  two 
pillan  d  e;  g*  A  is  an  axle  inclosed  within yy^  and  turned  by  means  of  the 
small  circle  t,  which  communicates  a  motion  to  all  the  apparatus  on  the 
left  of  ^  without  moving  the  principal  circle.  The  latter  is  turned 
by  moving  k;  and  as  the  axle  of  the  principal  circle  includes  the  former, 
we  necessarily  move  the  whole  instrument  by  moving  the  circle  k.  The 
crystal  to  be  measured  is  fixed  by  wax  to  the  end  of  a  plate  of  brass,  n, 


placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  brass  stem  o,  by  the  movements  of  which, 
combined  with  the  motion  of  the  interior  axis,  it  may  be  accurately 
adjusted  by  comparison  with  some  fixed  horizontal  line,  to  which  its  prin- 
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of  imperceptible  molecules  of  certain  geometrical  dimensions,  no  leas 
definite  tlum  the  sensible  solids  whose  properties  they  determine. 
This  is  not  immediately  apparent  to  the  eye,  but  is  indicated  by  the 
action  of  any  force  carefully  applied,  and  just  sufficient  to  destroy 
their  texture.  Mechanical  force  even  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
regularity  and  difference  of  arrangement  in  different  species.  It  waa 
long  known  to  diamond-cutters  that  that  precious  gem  might  be 
split  in  certain  directions  with  greater  facility  than  in  others,  but 
M.  Haiiy  was  the  first  to  employ  cleavage  in  the  regular  dissection 
of  crystals. 

§  112.  He  took  a  six-sided  prism  of  calcareous  spar,  and  in 
attempting  to  split  it  by  the  edge  of  a  knife,  gently  struck  on  the 
back  with  a  small  hammer,  he  found  that  of  the  six  edges  of  the 
superior  base  the  three  alternate  only  yielded  to  the  blow,  and  that 
the  division  there  took  place  at  a  certain  determinate  angle.  The 
three  intermediate  edges  resisted  this  division ;  but  in  applying  the 
same  force  to  the  inferior  base  of  the  crystal  the  intermediate  edges 
alone  yielded.  By  following  up  this  cleavage,  in  the  natural  direc- 
tions thus  pointed  out,  the  new  formed  faces  met  together,  and  he 
at  length  obtained  an  obtuse  rhombokedron  of  definite  angles,  which 
was  further  divisible,  in  the  direction  of  it^s  planes,  into  an  infinite 
number  of  similar  smaller  rAombohedrons.  He  also  found  that  any 
crystal  of  calcareous  spar,  of  whatever  exterior  form  (and  its  varie- 
ties amount  to  several  hundred),  could,  by  careful  cleavage,  be 
resolved  into  similar  solids,  and  into  no  other  regular  geometrical 


cipal  edges  are  to  be  made  parallel.  The  reflected  image  of  the  bar  of  a 
window,  from  the  faces  of  the  crystal,  compared  with  another  bar,  will 
answer  the  purpose  very  well.  The  circle  must  be  adjusted  to  0°  when 
the  crystal  is  in  this  position,  and  then  by  turning  it  round  till  the 
reflection  of  the  same  bar  is  seen  from  an  adjoining  face,  the  number  of 
degrees,  &c.,  read  off  by  the  vernier  will  measure  the  complement  of  the 
angle  which  they  make  together. 

In  a  section  of  the  crystal,  let  a  c  b 
be  the  angle  formed  by  two  of  its  planes, 
let  a  6  be  the  ray  of  light,  which  after 
reflection  will  enter  the  eye  at  c.  If  the 
crystal  be  now  turned  round,  till  the  side 
c  B  come  into  the  position  of  c  a,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  crystal  must  hare  gone 
through  an  angle  equal  to  n  c  b,  which  is 
the  supplement  of  a  o  b,  the  angle  formed  by  the  planes  of  the  crystal. 
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•hi^ie ;  the  form  penuting  to  the  ntmo0t  limit  to  which  regular 
mechanical  diviBion  can  be  carried  (27)* 

{  113.  Other  Babstanoee  are  capable  of  limilar  disBection; 
but  the  nltimato  form  is,  in  many  cases,  peculiar  to  the  lubitanoe  so 
examined.  A  crystal  of  galena^  (sulphuret  of  lead)  whether  of 
a  cubic  or  octohedral  shape,  can  readily  be  separated  by  mechanical 
force  into  a  number  of  small  cubic  particles. 

If  we  take  a  cube  ot  Jltwr-tpar^  and  apply  the  edge  of  a  knife 
with  a  little  dexterity,  we  shall  find  that  its  eight  solid  comers  may 
be  remoTod,  and  that  the  new  formed  planes  will  coincide  with 
those  of  a  regular  octohedron»  We  may  go  on  separating  slices 
from  any  of  these  faces,  all  of  which  may  be  split  into  aouie  rkom^ 
bohedrons.  These  rhombohedrons,  unlike  the  nbfuH  rh<mbohedr<mi 
of  calcareous  spar,  will  be  found  to  be  not  only  divisible  in  directions 
parallel  to  their  six  faces>  but  may  be  divided  into  two  tetrahedrons 
and  one  octohedron.  The  four  solid  angles,  again,  of  the  two 
tetrahedrons  may  be  split  off,  and  two  ootohedrons  will  remain ;  and 
the  octohedrons  again  may  be  divided  into  six  smaller  octohedrons 
and  eight  tetrahedrons.  Thus  the  whole  mass  may  be  resolved  into 
tetrahedra  and  octohedra,  no  one  of  which  can  we  conceive  so  small 
as  not  to  be  again  divisible  in  a  similar  manner  (28)i 

$  114.  Such  a  regular  cleavage,  or  yielding  of  the  force  of 
cohesion  in  particular  planes,  must  obviously  depend  upon  regularity 
of  internal  stmcture,  which  may  also  be  made  to  appear  by  a  gentle 
application  of  other  than  mechanical  forces* 


f27)  o  b  c — a  b  c  represents  a  six-sided 
prism  of  calcareous  spar ;  at  b  and  c  above,  and  c 
below,  are  shown  three  of  the  new  faces  produced 
by  the  cleavage,  which  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
^^  The  obtuse  rhombohedron  is  seen  in  its 
relative  situation  to  the  including  prism. 


(28)  The  fc^owing  figures  represent  the  reguktf  solids  which  are 
derivable  frwa  the  deavsge  of  fluorn^ar.  The  cube,  e  /,  f /,  is  convertible 
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If  we  take  a  mass  of  alum  of  sufficient  size,  all  traces  of  whose 
exterior  crystalline  form  have  been  removed  by  cutting  and  grinding, 
and  expose  it  to  the  solvent  power  of  water,  the  fluid  will  act  upon  it 
at  first  in  all  directions  alike ;  but  as  the  water  approaches  its  point 
of  saturation  the  force  of  heterogeneous  adhesion  diminishes,  and  is 
nearly  balanced  by  the  force  of  homogeneous  cohesion,  which  latter 
only  yields  ultimately  in  those  directions  of  least  resistance,  which 
are  determined  by  the  regular  structure  of  crystalline  arrangement. 
Under  these  circumstances  its  surface  will  become  embossed  with 
the  forms  of  octohedrons  and  sections  of  octohedrons,  and  an 
inmiense  variety  of  geometrical  figures  stamped,  as  it  were,  or 
carved  upon  its  substance  (29).  Other  salts  will  present  analogous 
phenomena,  and  metals  themselves,  which  have  been  slowly  cooled 
from  a  state  of  fusion,  exhibit  a  similar  regular  arrangement  of  their 
particles  when  subjected  to  dissection  by  the  force  of  chemical 
affinity  in  the  action  of  acids.  A  mass  of  nickel  thus  soon  becomes 
covered  with  tetrahedral  figures  of  great  relief  and  beauty,  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid;  and  gold  itself,  carefully  cast  and  cooled,  by  the 
action  of  aqua  regia.  The  beautiful  forms  of  the  Moirie  metaUiquey 
which  at  one  time  excited  so  much  attention  and  admiration  in  their 
application  to  ornamental  purposes,  were  produced  by  the  action  of 
weak  acids  to  common  tin  plate,  and  the  very  cheapness  arising  from 
the  simplicity  of  the  operation  soon  brought  the  manufacture  into 
disrepute.  

into  the  octohedron,  ab  c  d^hj  division  in  the  direction  of  its  solid  angles. 
The  acute  rhombohedron  may  also  be  extracted  from  a  similar  cnb^  by 


making  two  successive  and  parallel  sections  in  the  same  directions,  and 
by  the  removal  of  the  tetrahedron  from  each  extremity  the  octohedron 
may  be  easily  obtained. 

(29)  The  following  figures  represent  the  dissected  forms  of  a  mass 
of  alum  in  water.    The  first  appear  upon  the  huceB  which  are  inclined  to 
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§  115.  Heat  may  also  be  employed  as  the  antagonist  force 
to  develope  the  beautiful  architecture  of  homogeneous  attraction. 
If  a  large  crystal  of  antimony  be  introduced  into  a  portion  of  fused 
Bulphuret,  and  the  heat  be  moderately  continued,  it  will  begin 
to  melt  down ;  but  so  far  from  this  taking  place  uniformly  at 
the  snrfjEu^,  crystals  will  sometimes  be  left  projecting  half  an  inch 
from  it ;  and  in  other  places  the  cayities  left  by  fused  crystals  will 
be  so  large,  and  have  such  perfect  surfaces,  that  their  angles  may 
readily  be  ascertained.  In  order  to  observe  these  phenomena  it 
is  only  necessary  to  remove  the  half-fused  piece  of  sulphuret  from 
its  hot-bath,  and  allow  it  to  cool. 

§  116.  Definite  structure  in  certain  solids,  which  cannot 
exactly  be  called  crystalline,  because  they  do  not  present  exact  geo- 
metrical figures,  may  be  rendered  apparent  by  a  similar  opposition  of 
forces.  Pure  malleable  bar-iron,  by  the  action  of  dilute  muriatic  acid, 
may  thus  be  shown  to  be  constituted  of  bundles  of  fibres  running  in 
a  parallel  and  unbroken  course  throughout  its  length ;  while  different 
varieties  of  cast  iron  will  present  congeries  of  plates,  and  a  structure 
more  nearly  approaching  the  crystalline.  The  peculiar  toughness 
of  the  one,  and  the  fragility  of  the  other,  derive  their  explanation 
from  this  difference  of  texture. 

§  117.  The  regular  direction  and  antagonism  of  such  forces 
is  again  displayed  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  by  the  action  of 
quicksilver  upon  small  bars  of  tin.     The  force  of  adhesion  between 

each  other  at  the  same  angles  as  those  of  the  faces  of  the  octohedron : 
the  second,  upon  planes  which  would  be  tangents  to  the  edges  of  the 


same  figure,  or  upon  the  sides  of  a  four-sided  prism,  of  which  the  two 
pyramids  of  the  octohedron  would  be  the  summits. 
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these  metals  if  very  stfong,  and  is  capable  of  entirely  overcoming  the 
force  of  cohesion.  If  a  small  square  bar  of  tin  be  laid  horisontally,  be 
just  covered  with  mercury,  and,  to  preserve  uniformity  of  action,  be 
frequently  turned  upon  its  different  faces,  at  the  expiration  of  twenty- 
four  hours  minute  fissures  will  begin  to  appear  along  its  lateral  and 
terminal  edges.  As  the  process  continues  the  cracks  will  widen, 
and  about  the  third  day  they  will  open  to  such  a  degree  as  to  show 
that  the  bar  is  resolved  into  four  equal,  trihedral,  rectangular  prisms, 
with  t?FO  equal  angles.  These  may  readily  be  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  point  of  a  knife,  as  well  as  two  similar  pyramids  from 
the  two  extremities,  with  angles  at  their  basis  of  45*^.  It  is  indif- 
ferent to  this  result  whether  the  square  form  be  given  to  the  bar,  by 
casting,  hanmiering,  or  the  filing  down  of  any  other  shape. 

Here  it  would  appear,  that  as  the  mercury  penetrates  the  four 
faces  of  the  bar,  the  original  force  of  cohesion  is  weakened,  a 
new  force  of  cohesion  between  the  particles  of  the  amalgam  drawi 
them  towards  the  centre  of  the  four  rectangular  prisms  into  which 
we  may  conceive  the  bar  to  be  divided,  and  causes  the  mass  to 
separate  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  which  coincide  with  the 
edges  (30). 

§  118.  A  similar  effect  may  be  produced  by  careAil  ham- 
mering upon  bars  of  malleable  metals.  If  square  bars  be  hammered 
upon  the  edges,  and  the  blows  repeated  round  them,  so  as  to  give 
them  a  cylindrical  shape,  they  soon  become  what  is  technically 
called  rotten,  and  break  into  fibres;  but  when  the  blows  are 
directed  parallel  to  their  faces,  they  are  capable  of  great  extension ; 
but  many  of  them,  by  alternate  hanunering  upon  each  face,  ulti- 
mately split  along  die  edges  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that 
which  is  produced  by  the  heterogeneous  adhesion  of  the  mercury 


(30)     Dissected  bars. 


This  figure  shows 
the  four  trihedral  bars 
which  result  from  the 
disintegration  of  a  square 

Vi  // 1       bar  of  tin  by  the  action 

f  fj  /         of  mercury. 


In  this  figure  is 
represented  the  regular 
crack  which  occurs  in 
the  edge  of  the  bar  pre- 
viously to  its  final  sepa- 
ration, together  with  the 
small  pyramid  detached 
from  the  summit 
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to  the  bsr  of  tin.  When  it  is  desired  to  give  a  round  form  to  any 
part  of  a  square  bar,  it  is  effected  by  confining  it  in  a  kind  of  form  or 
moold,  and  the  mechanical  force  tiius  applied  produces  an  equality 
of  presBure.  It  is  by  a  similar  precaution  to  equalise  the  pressure, 
that  metals  are  capable  of  being  drawn  into  fine  wires,  through 
ciieular  holes  in  steel  plates. 

§  119.  The  phenomena  of  crystalline  structure  which  hare 
now  been  described,  have  given  rise  to  two  rival  hypotheses,  with 
r^ard  to  their  cause,  and  to  account  for  the  forms  of  the  molecules 
which  are  thus  capable  of  being  built  up  into  the  beautiful  geome* 
trical  solids  which  have  in  all  times  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
carious. 

Qnided  by  the  mechanical  dissection  of  different  crystals,  of 
^riiich  we  have  already  given  an  account,  M.  Haiiy  imagined  that  the 
form  which  was  ultimately  obtained  by  following  up  the  cleavage 
till  the  new  formed  planes  met  together  in  a  synunetrical  manner, 
and  whieh  in  the  case  of  calcareous  spar  is  a  rhombohedron  of 
definite  angles  (27),  constituted  the  primitive  form  of  the  substance, 
and  was  the  form,  in  fact,  of  its  ultimate  molecules.  From  aggre- 
gations of  these,  externally  modified  according  to  geometrical  laws, 
he  oonoMved  all  seoandary  forms  of  the  same  substance  might 
be  produced.  There  is  no  difficulty,  in  fact,  in  admitting  that 
inconceivably  small  paralielopipedons  of  all  varieties  of  angles,  may 
be  built  up  into  masses  which  would  have  the  same  relations  of 
sides  and  angles.  He  further  supposed  that  the  external  modifi- 
cations of  this  structure,  which  produce  the  numberless  varieties 
of  secondary  forms,  but  which  are  still  limited  by  certain  definite 
geometrical  relations  to  the  primitive  form,  originate  from  decre- 
menttj  or  deficiencies  of  particles,  taking  place  in  the  act  of  crys- 
tallization, on  different  edges  and  angles  of  the  primitive  form. 
Thus,  if  upon  a  compound  cube  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  small 
cubes,  we  place  layers  of  cubic  particles,  decreasing  each  by  a  row 
of  particles  parallel  to  the  edges,  till  a  pyramid  is  constructed  upon 
each,  terminating  in  a  single  particle,  the  figure  will  become  con- 
verted into  a  dodecahedron,  with  twelve  equal  rhombic  faces  (31). 
If  the  decrement  were  to  take  place  upon  the  angles,  instead  of  the 
edges  of  the  original  cube,  the  figure  would  be  converted  into  an 
octohedron.  By  decrements  of  more  than  one  row  of  particles,  and 
by  intermediate  and  mixed  decrements  taking  place,  according  to  the 
laws  of  symmetry,  it  may  be  shown  that  an  almost  infinite  variety 


(31)     The  struetoxe  of  the  rhombic  dodecahedron  from  cubic 
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of  secondary  forms  may  be  constructed,  all  of  which  would  be  related 
by  geometrical  laws  to  the  primitive  form,  and  all  of  which  might 
be  assumed  by  the  substance  to  which  it  belongs.  No  objection 
arises  to  this  hypothesis,  from  the  non-appearance  of  the  original 
form  in  these  secondary  structures,  for  by  multiplying  the  number 
of  particles,  and  diminishing  their  size  continually,  we  soon  arrive 
at  a  limit  where  the  primitive  solid  becomes  insignificant,  and, 
in  fact,  is  actually  lost  in  the  comparison. 

§  120.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  the  mechanical  dissec- 
tion of  some  substances  affords  more  than  one  ultimate  form,  as  in 
the  case  of  fluor-spar.  Both  the  octohedron  and  the  tetrahedron 
result  from  the  cleavage  of  this  remarkable  substance ;  which,  then, 
is  to  be  taken  as  its  primitive  form, — ^the  form  of  its  integrant 
particles  i  Neither  of  them,  by  their  aggregation,  can  fill  space  like 
parallelopipedans.  They  may  be  both  symmetrically  arranged,  so 
as  to  afford  to  the  eye  the  external  forms  of  the  secondary  crys- 
tals, which  may  be  geometrically  calculated  from  their  various 
decrements;  but  the  tetrahedral  arrangements  would  be  regularly 
interspersed  with  octohedral  vacuities;  and  the  octohedral  with 
tetrahedral  cavities.  Such  structures,  moreover,  would  be  unstable, 
and  contrary  to  all  the  established  laws  of  attraction  in  matter  (S2). 


particles  is  shown  in  this  figure.* 


(32)  The  following  figures  present  the  construction  of  the  tetrahedron 
and  octohedron,  each  with  tetrahedral  and  octohedral  particles.  It  will  be 
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The  phenomena  of  dissection  would  be  quite  opposed  to  the  hypo- 
thesis that  solids  thus  attract  one  another  by  their  edges,  and  not 
by  their  sides:  for  a  cube  so  put  together  of  octohedral  particles 
would  necessarily  split  in  directions  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  cube, 
and  not  to  those  of  the  octohedron.  The  fact  is,  that  M.  Haiiy 
himself  was  not  unaware  of  the  difficulties  of  his  system,  regarded  as 
a  physical  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  crystallization ;  but, 
without  insisting  upon  this  view  of  the  subject,  as  some  of  his 
disciples  have  injudiciously  done,  he  made  use  of  it  in  a  legitimate 
way,  to  present  together  in  a  general  point  of  view  a  great  number 
of  particular  facts ;  and  it  enabled  him  to  reason  from  the  known 


seen  that  the  tetrabedral  Btructure  is  interspersed  with  octohedral 
Tacoities,  and  the  octohedial  with  tetrahedral  spaces ;  so  that  one  might 
he  Gonceired  to  be  taken  out  of  the  other. 


Tetnhednl  Tetrahedron. 


Octohednl  TeCxmhedroo. 


Oct<^edxml  Octohedfon. 


Tetnhednl  Octohedron. 


All  bodies  may  he  considered  as  attracting  each  other,  as  if  the  whole 
of  their  matter  were  condensed  into  their  centres  of  grarity,  which  there- 
fore would  in  all  cases  he  drawn  as  closely  as  possible  together:  under 
this  bw  solid  tetrahedia  and  octohedra  would  apply  themselres  to  each 
other  by  their  sides^  and  not  by  their  edges. 
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to  the  unknown  in  a  truly  philosophio  manner.  Like  ^^  a  geome- 
trical diagram,  it  had  its  important  uses  in  the  advancement  of 
science,  but  it  had  no  physical  meaning*. 

Dr.  Wollaston  proposed  by  another  ingenious  hypothesis^  which 
had  been  already  developed  to  a  considerable  extent  by  Dr.  Hook, 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  admitting  the  interstitial  vacuities  in 
those  arrangements  which  the  tetrahedral  and  octohedral  particles 
afford.  He  suggested  that  the  elementary  particles  of  this  class  of 
substances  might  be  considered  to  be  perfect  spheres,  and  to  assume 
that  arrangement  which  would  bring  them  as  near  to  each  oth« 
as  possible. 

The  relative  position  of  any  number  of  equal  balls  in  the  same 

Elane,  when  gently  pressed  together,  every  three  forming  an  equi- 
iteral  triangle,  is  familiar  to  every  one ;  and  it  will  be  evident, 
from  inspection  of  a  number  of  small  shot  placed  together  on  a 
plate,  that  if  they  were  cemented  together,  and  the  stratum  thus 
formed  were  afterwards  broken,  the  lines  in  which  they  would  be 
disposed  to  break  would  form  angles  of  60^  with  each  other  (33). 

If  a  single  ball  were  placed  at  rest  upon  such  a  stratum,  it 
would  be  in  contact  with  three  of  the  lower  balls ;  and  the  lines 
joining  the  centres  of  four  balls,  so  in  contact,  or  the  planes  touching 
their  surfaces,  would  include  a  regular  tetrahedron,  having  all  its 
sides  equilateral  triangles.  The  construction  of  the  acute  rhombo- 
hedroQ,  octohedron,  and  cube,  on  the  same  principle,  is  as  simple 
as  that  of  the  octohedron ;  and  any  or  all  of  these  solids  might 
be  extracted  from  a  suflBcient  number  of  such  spheres,  regularly 
piled  up  in  the  order  which  is  adopted  for  shot  in  arsenals,  without 
disturbing  their  original  arrangement  (34). 


(33)  The  arrangement  of  balls  pressed 
together  in  the  same  plane. 


(34)    These  figures  represent  the  structure  of  the  tetrahedron, 
octohedron,  acute,  rhombohedron,  and  cube,  with  spherical  particles. 


•  Whsw»j.l'8  £[i9iorp. 
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f  121.  Dr.  Wollaston  also  showed  that,  by  substitutitig  for 
these  moleculefl  forms  nearly  allied  to  the  sphere^  such  as  oblate  and 
oblong  spheroids,  many  forms  might  be  constructed  which  would 
not  result  from  perfect  spheres,  but  which  are  well  known  to  crys- 
taIiog»phers.  Thus  by  grouping  together  oblate  spheroids,  the 
proportion  of  whose  axes  are  as  1  to  2.87,  in  the  same  manner 
is  the  spheres  in  the  formation  of  the  acute  rhombohedron^  an 
oblate  rhombohedron  would  result,  whose  angles  would  be  those  of 
ctleareotts  spar.  All  solids  thus  composed  would  obTiously  be  split 
by  mechanical  force,  in  directions  paridlel  to  their  faces. 

If  the  elementary  spheroids,  on  the  contrary,  were  oblong, 
instead  of  oblate,  their  centres  would  approach  nearest  to  each  other^ 
by  mutual  attraction,  when  their  axes  were  parallel,  and  their 
Aorlest  diameters  in  the  same  plane.  The  manifest  consequence  of 
inch  a  structure  would  be,  that  a  solid  so  formed  would  be  liable  to 
iplit  into  plates  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  and  the  plates  would 
difide  into  prisms  of  three,  or  six  sides,  with  equal  angles ;  a  »truc- 
tore  and  a  cleavage,  which  are  common  to  many  well-known 
minerals,  ai  the  beril^  photphaU  iff  limey  &c.  (85). 

{ 122.  Amongst  the  physical  phenomena  which  are  calcu* 
lated  to  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the  intimate  structure  of  crystallised 
bodies,  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  discovery  of  Mitscherlich, 
of  the  unequal  expansion  and  contraction  of  certain  classes  of  crystals 
by  ohangoB  of  temperature.  Crystals  belonging  to  the  regular 
■yitem,  which  we  have  imagined  to  be  composed  of  perfectly  sphe- 
rical particles,  expand  equally  in  every  direction  by  heating.  Other 
eryitals  expand  more  in  one  direction  than  another,  and  show 
a  tendency  to  approach  to  the  nei^est  form  of  the  regular  system. 
Thns  the  angles  in  calcareous  spar  vary  Si'  between  the  tempera- 
tures of  melting  ice  and  boiling  water,  the  obtuse  angles  diminishing, 
and  the  form  approximating  to  the  cube.    The  experiments  by 


(35)    A  rhombohedron,  formed  I      A  six-sided  prism,  formed  of 
of  oUate  spheroidical  particles.        |  oblong  spheroidical  particles. 
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which  Professor  Mitscherlich  established  this  important  point 
is  one  of  considerable  delicacy;  but  common  observation  will  be 
sufficient  to  prove  it  in  several  obvious  instances.  Melted  litkarge^ 
allowed  slowly  to  solidify  and  cool,  when  it  reaches  a  particular  point 
flies  into  minute  fragments,  from  the  irregularity  of  its  contraction ; 
and  the  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  copper  exhibits  the  same 
phenomenon  in  a  very  marked  manner.  If  a  little  of  this  salt 
be  melted  in  a  spoon  over  a  spirit-lamp,  and  the  heat  withdrawn,  it 
congeals  into  a  solid,  of  a  brilliant  green  colour,  and  remains  solid 
and  coherent  till  the  temperature  sinks  to  nearly  that  of  boiling- 
water,  when  all  at  once  its  cohesion  is  destroyed,  and  the  whole  is 
resolved  into  a  heap  of  incoherent  powder. 

§  123.  As  far  as  it  has  been  examined,  the  hypothesis  of 
the  spherical  and  spheroidal  molecules  of  crystals  has  not  been 
found  inconsistent  with  any  of  the  established  laws  of  the  action  of 
FORCE ;  either  as  regards  the  attraction  which  is  conceived  to  group 
the  particles  together,  or  the  antagonist  forces  by  which  they  may 
be  modified,  cloven,  or  dissected;  but,  for  the  present,  crjrstallo- 
graphers  and  mineralogists  seem  to  have  agreed  to  drop  all  specula- 
tions with  regard  to  the  internal  structure  and  ultimate  forms  of  the 
molecules  of  crystals,  and  confine  themselves  to  the  experimental 
determination,  and  the  geometrical  relations  of  their  exterior  forms. 

§  124.  These  geometrical  properties  are  referable  chiefly  to 
what  are  termed  the  axes  of  symmetry  of  a  crystal ;  that  is,  those 
lines  in  reference  to  which  every  face  is  accompanied  by  other  faces, 
having  the  same  positions  and  properties.  Thus,  a  rhomboheditm 
of  calcareous  spar  may  be  placed  with  one  of  its  obtuse  comers 
uppermost,  so  that  all  the  three  faces  which  meet  there  are  equally 
inclined  to  the  vertical  line.  In  this  position  every  derivative  face 
which  is  obtained  by  any  modification  of  the  faces  or  edges  of  the 
rhombohedron,  implies  either  three  or  six  such  derivative  faces ;  for 
no  one  of  the  three  upper  faces  of  the  rhombohedron  has  anv 
character  or  property  different  from  the  other  two ;  and  therefore 
there  is  no  reason  for  the  existence  of  a  derivative  from  one  of  the 
primitive  faces,  which  does  not  equally  hold  for  the  others.  Hence 
the  derivative  forms  will,  in  all  cases,  contain  none  but  faces 
connected  by  this  kind  of  correspondence;  the  axis  thus  made 
vertical  will  be  an  axis  of  symmetry,  and  the  crystal  will  consist 
of  three  divisions  ranged  round  this  axis,  and  exactly  resembling 
each  other. 
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§  125.'  But  this  is  only  one  of  the  kinds  of  symmetry  which 
crystalline  forms  may  assume. .  Instead  of  being  uniaxaly  they  may 
have  three  axes  of  complete  and  equal  synmietry  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  as  the  cube,  and  the  regular  octohedron ;— or  two 
axes  of  equal  symmetry,  perpendicular  to  each  other;  and  to 
a  third  axis,  which  is  not  affected  with  the  same  synmsetry  with 
which  they  are ;  such  a  figure  is  a  square  pyramid ;— or  they  may 
have  three  rectangular  axes,  all  of  unequal  symmetry,  the  modifica- 
tions referring  to  each  axis  separately  from  the  other  two.  In  the 
nomenclature  of  Mohs,  which  is  now  most  commonly  adopted,  these 
systems  are  respectively  distinguished  as  the  rhombohedraly  the 
te$$ular^  the  pyramidal^  and  the  prism€Uic. 

The  introduction  of  this  systematic  arrangement  of  crystalline 
forms  according  to  their  degree  of  symmetry,  is  due  to  the  con- 
current labours  of  Weiss  and  Mohs.  It  is  founded  rather  upon 
mathematical  relations  than  experimental  facts;  but  it  has  been 
remarkably  confirmed  by  some  striking  physical  properties  of 
minerals,  particularly  with  regard  to  their  action  upon  light,  some 
of  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  examine. 

§  126.  There  is,  however,  one  curious  phenomenon  in  the 
crystallization  of  certain  substances,  which  has  not  been  explained 
by  any  of  the  hypotheses  which  have  yet  been  framed,  and  which 
awaits  some  higher  stage  of  inductive  generalization  than  that  at 
which  we  are  at  present  arrived ;  and  that  is,  they  are  capable 
of  assuming  two  forms,  which  belong  to  different  systems  of  crystal- 
lization, and  cannot  be  derived  the  one  from  the  other :  these  have 
been  called  dimorphous  bodies,  and  they  occur  both  amongst  simple 
and  compound  substances.  Sulphur  deposited  from  solution  in 
hi-iulphuret  of  carbon  crystallizes  in  octohedrons^  with  rhombic  bcues^ 
and  also  occurs  in  this  form  in  native  specimens ;  but  when  it  is 
melted,  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  till  part  of  the  mass  is  consoli- 
dated, and  when  the  remaining  liquid  is  poured  off,  crystals  are 
obtained  in  the  form  of  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  These  two  forms 
have  incompatible  geometrical  relations  to  each  other.  Pure  carbon 
occurs  also  in  nature  in  two  states ;  as  diamond^  which  crystallizes 
in  regular  octohedrons ;  and  as  graphite^  which  crystallizes  in  six- 
sided  plates,  which  are  also  incompatible  forms.  Amongst  com- 
pound bodies  calcareous  spar,  as  we  have  seen,  crystallizes  with  the 
rkombohedral  structure,  and  also  as  arragonite^  in  forms  which  have 
rrference  to  a  rectangular  octohedron ;  and  iroih  pyrites  is  also  met 
with  in  the  common  form  of  the  cube,  and  with  an  incompatible 
prismatic  structure. 
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$  127.  There  are  some  solids,  again,  which  are  capable  of 
slowly  ohanging  their  internal  structure,  or  of  even  rapidly  passing 
from  one  state  to  another,  when  the  unstable  equilibrium  of  their 
particles  is  disturbed  by  slight- mechanical  force. 

Sugar  which  has  been  rapidly  boiled  down  to  a  solid  consistenoe, 
in  the  well-known  form  of  barley-iugar^  is  perfectly  transparent, 
is  difficultly  broken,  and  presents  a  glassy  fracture.  After  a  little 
time  it  becomes  opaque,  and  almost  friable.  In  the  same  way 
brass-wire  will  in  the  lapse  of  time  become  brittle,  and  unfit  for 
mechanical  purposes.  If  crystals  of  sulphate  of  nickel^  or  seleniaU 
of  zine^  in  the  form  of  prisms,  be  laid  on  paper,  and  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  in  a  few  moments  they  will  become  opaque,  and 
will  be  found  when  broken  to  be  made  up  of  minute  octohedrons, 
with  square  bases.  Similar  crystals  of  sulphate  of  zinc  undergo 
a  like  change,  but  more  slowly.  Fresh  sublimed  iodide  nf  mereuty 
also  affords  a  beautiful  example  of  this  readjustment  of  the  cohesive 
force.  A  slight  scratch  with  a  hard  substance,  as  the  point  of  a  pin, 
is  sufficient  to  set  the  particles  of  the  crystals  in  motion,  and  changes 
their  colour  from  a  sulphur-yellow  to  a  bright  red. 

Heat. 

§  128.  Wb  have  already  traced  die  origin  of  homogeneous 
repulsion,  the  antagonist  force  to  homogeneous  attraction,  or  cohe- 
sion, to  that  cause,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  produces  in  us  the 
sensation  of  heat :  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  now  inquire  with 
more  precision  into  the  nature  of  this  subtle  agent,  and  the  laws 
which  regulate  its  action. 

And  first,  with  regard  to  the  active  sources  of  its  abundant 
supply:  the  principal  of  these  is  the  sun.  The  most  inattentive 
observer  cannot  have  fkiled  to  remark  that  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun, — ^some  communication  that  is  from  that  splendid  but  distant 
globe,  which  we  designate  by  rays, — impress  him  with  the  sensation 
of  heat ;  and  without  this  benign  influence  upon  the  animate  and 
Inanimate  creation,  all  nature  would  be  bound  in  the  adamantine 
chains  of  cohesion :  and  could  we  imagine  man  to  exist  for  a  moment 
upon  the  face  of  the  globe  under  its  privation,  vain  would  be  all 
his  puny  efibrts  to  remedy  the  defect  from  artificial  sources  of  this 
life-preserving  agent.  The  conflagration  of  every  combustible  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth  would  be  insuffieient  to  compensate  for  twenty- 
four  hours  the  absence  of  the  glorious  orb  of  day. 

5  129.  The  second  source  to  which  we  may  advert,  we  may 
distinguish  as  mechanical,  and  consists  in  the  friction,  or  rubbing 
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together  c£  solid  substanoes.  In  this  operation  strong  meehanical 
force  is  opposed  to  the  forces  of  cohesion,  or  adhesion  and  heat 
is  generated  by  the  reaction  of  the  two. 

From  some  late  experiment  of  M.  Becquerel,  it  appears  that 
when  a  rough  body  is  mbbed  against  another  with  a  smooth  surface, 
the  former  becomes  hotter  than  the  latter.  When  polished  glass  is 
rubbed  against  cork  the  first  becomes  the  hotter  in  the  proportion  of 
84  to  5 :  ground  glass  becomes  hotter  than  cork  in  the  proportion 
of  40  to  7.  Silver  and  cork — ^the  first  becomes  hotter  than  the 
second,  in  the  proportion  of  50  to  12.  No  change  in  the  state 
or  qualities  of  bodies,  thus  acting  upon  each  other,  necessarily 
iceompanies  the  evolution  of  heat ;  neither  is  it  necessary  that  they 
should  be  of  different  natures,  or  possessed  of  any  opposition  of 
qualities.  Many  familiar  instances  of  high  degrees  of  heat,  derived 
from  this  source,  will  readily  occur  to  a  reflecting  mind. 

Two  pieces  of  wood,  rubbed  together,  speedily  become  hot ;  and 
when  the  force  and  the  velocity  are  great  so  much  heat  may  be 
svdved  as  to  occasion  combustion.  The  axles  of  the  wheels  of 
mtehinery,  or  of  carriages,  not  unfrequently  take  fire  from  this 
cause;  and  it  is  well  known  that  certain  tribes  of  Indians,  with 
a  dexterity  and  address  which  we  do  not  possess,  have  so  far 
applied  observation  to  practical  purposes,  that  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  kindling  their  fires  by  this  means. 

The  sparks  of  the  common  flint  and  steel  consist  of  small  par- 
ticles of  the  metal  struck  oflf  by  the  stone,  and  burning  under  the 
influence  of  the  heat  elicited  by  the  blow ;  and  every  one  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  the  more  copious  display  of  fire  from  the 
BSQie  source  at  the  knife-grinder's  wheel. 

In  North  America,  where  the  mechanical  force  of  falling  water 
is  abundant,  the  surplus  power  of  certain  mills  has  been  most 
ingeniously  turned  to  good  account,  by  causing  large  plates  of  iron 
to  rub  against  each  other,  and  applying  the  heat  thus  evolved  to  the 
wanning  of  the  building.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance 
attending  this  source  of  heat  is,  that  it  is  absolutely  unlimited :  so 
long  as  solid  bodies  can  be  made  thus  to  act  mechanically  upon  eaoh 
other,  heat  is  given  out. 

Count  Bumford  endeavoured  to  ascertain  how  much  heat  was 
actually  generated  by  friction.  When  ^  blunt  steel  borer,  three 
inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  was  driven  against  the  bottom  of 
a  brass  cannon,  seven  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  with  a  pressure 
which  was  equal  to  the  weight  of  10,000  lbs.,  and  made  to  revolve 
thirty-two  times  in  a  minute,  in  forty-one  minutes  887  grains  of 
dust  were  produced ;  and  the  heat  generated  was  sniBoient  to  raise 
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llSlbs.  of  the  metal  70^  of  Fah., — a  quantity  of  heat  which  is 
capable  of  melting  six  pounds  and  a  half  of  ice,  or  of  raising  five 
pounds  of  water  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point.  When  the 
experiment  was  repeated  under  water,  two  gallons  and  a  half  of 
water,  at  60°,  were  made  to  boil  in  two  hours  and  a  half. 

§  130.  The  third  source  is  chemical,  or  the  action  of  particles 
of  dissimilar  or  heterogeneous  substances  upon  each  other,  accom- 
panied by  complete  change  of  properties.  All  cases  of  common 
combustion,  all  our  artificial  processes  for  obtaining  light  and 
heat,  are  familiar  examples  of  this  action.  The  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  active  bodies  during  this  evolution  of  heat,  it  will  be  a 
principal  part  of  our  business  to  inquire  into  hereafter :  we  have 
only  at  present  to  remark,  that  the  heat  evolved  in  each  case, 
however  copious  and  int^ise,  is  limited  and  proportionate  to  the 
quantities  of  the  reacting  substances. 

§  131.  The  fourth  source  of  heat,  but  probably  nearly  allied 
to  the  last,  is  electrical.  That  force  which  we  have  recognised 
as  arising  from  the  friction  of  glass  or  resins,  by  operating,  upon 
larger  surfaces,  may  be  accumulated  in  the  form  of  a  spark,  which 
will  ignite  combustible  substances.  This  action  we  must  also  refer 
to  future  investigation. 

§  132.  A  fifth  source  is  physiological,  and  exists  in  ourselves. 
Heat  is  a  product  of  animal  life :  we  are  conscious  of  this  in  our- 
selves— ^we  can  feel  it,  and  we  can  judge  of  it  by  our  sensations, 
when  conununicated  from  other  persons  and  other  animals :  we  can 
increase  it  in  ourselves  by  muscular  exertion ;  our  hands  and  our 
faces  bum,  and  in  this  state  we  can  communicate  the  sensation 
of  heat  to  others. 

Heat  and  cold,  in  fact,  when  referred  to  our  sensations,  are  but 
comparative  terms,  and  depend  upon  the  temperature  of  our  bodies 
at  the  time  of  experience.  If  we  raise  the  temperature  of  one  hand 
by  plunging  it  in  hot  water,  and  at  the  same  time  cool  the  other 
in  cold  water,  upon  removing  both  into  a  basin  of  tepid  water,  the 
same  water  will  feel  warm  to  one  hand  and  cold  to  the  other.  Any 
estimation,  therefore,  of  temperature  by  sensation  must  necessarily 
be  extremely  vague. 

§  133.  Now,  in  none  of  these  various  actions  of  material 
bodies,  which  we  have  thus  recognised  as  sources  of  heat«  is  there  aiiv 
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loflB  of  material  substance.  Notwithstanding  the  copious  eToIution 
of  this  wonderful  agent,  the  quantity  of  the  active  matter — its 
wMgfat — ^remaina  the  same,  whether  combination  ensue  or  not. 

This  something,  then,  which  is  generated  in  ourselves,  or  which 
maj  be  ccmununicated  to  us  from  any  of  the  sources  which  have  just 
been  named, — which  we  recognize  by  our  sensations,  and  deno- 
minate heat,  may  be  conununicated  also  to  every  form  of  matter 
without  increase  of  weight ;  and  these  can  again  impart  it  to  us 
without  loss  of  ponderable  matter. 

Thus  a  piece  of  iron  placed  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  will 
BO(Hi  feel  warm  to  our  hands ;  or  when  made  red  hot  in  the  fire,  will 
eommunicate  heat  to  us  even  at  a  distance;  but  its  quantity  of 
pooderable  nuitter  will  be  neither  increased  nor  diminished. 

The  accession  of  heat,  and  consequent  increase  of  repulsive  force 
amongst  the  homc^neous  particles  of  matter,  not  only  determines 
the  changes  of  state  from  solid  to  liquid,  and  from  liquid  to  aeriform, 
which  we  have  already  noticed  (§  63),  but  produces  expansion  of 
bulk  in  bodies  in  all  these  states ;  and  we  must  now  inquire  into  the 
laws  of  this  expansion,  and  the  steps  of  the  progress  of  a  body 
from  one  physical  state  to  another. 

{  134.  The  increase  of  bulk,  for  the  same  bcrease  of  heat, 
differs  very  much  in  the  different  classes  of  substances.  In  solids  it 
is  small ;  in  liquids  greater ;  and  in  aeriform  bodies  the  greatest  of 
all.  It  also  differs  in  bodies  of  the  same  class.  By  accurate 
measurement  it  has  been  ascertained  that  in  raising  the  temper- 
ature of  the  following  solids  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling-point 
of  water. 

Lead  expands  in  volume         •         .         -why^ 
Iron         „  „     .         .         .         ^^th 

Glass       „  „     .         .         .      TrAnr^h 

tbat  is  to  say,  350  cubic  inches  of  Lead  become  .  351 

800           »              Iron       „  .  801 

1000          „              Glass     „  .  1001 
by  this  accession  of  beat 

The  subjoined  table  includes  the  most  interesting  results  of  the 
best  experiments  upon  the  subject. 
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Table  VII.    Linear  Dilatation  from  the  Freezing  to  the  Boiling' 

point  of  Water. 


1000000  of  Glass  tube     . 

become  1000861 

„            Crown  glass 

„        1000875 

„             Platinum 

„        1000856 

„            Cast  iron 

„        1001111 

„             Steel 

1001189 

„             Gold    . 

„        1001460 

„             Copper 

1001712 

Brass 

1001783 

„             saver 

1001890 

Tin      . 

1001937 

„             Lead    . 

1002867 

The  expansion  in  volume  may  be  obtained,  without  sensible 
error,  by  trebling  the  number  which  expresses  its  increase  ia 
length,  where,  as  in  the  above  instances,  the  fraction  of  its  length 
is  small. 

By  the  same  change  of  temperature  the  following  liquids 
augment  their  volumes  in  the  annexed  proportions: — 


1000  parts  of  water 
1000     „     of  oil     . 
1000     „     of  quicksilver 
1000     „     of  spirits  of  wine 


become  1046 
1080 
1018 
1110 


But  every  ai^'riform  substance,  provided  it  be  not  in  contact  with 
a  liquid,  expands  in  the  same  proportion ;  one  thousand  parts  of 
air  becoming  1373,  by  being  heated  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling- 
point  of  water. 

These  expansions  take  place  gradually,  and  when  the  heat  is 
withdrawn  the  bodies  return  to  their  original  bulks,  by  corresponding 
regular  contractions. 

§  135.  Now  the  perfection  of  science  depends  upon  accu- 
rate measurement  and  instrumental  precision:  there  can  be  no 
advance  of  a  single  step  without  these  essential  means.  The  unas- 
sisted senses  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  determine  quantities  with 
anything  approaching  to  the  necessary  degree  of  exactness.  The 
hand,  or  the  application  of  muscular  force,  may  indeed  inform 
us  that  one  body  differs  very  greatly  from  another  in  gravity ;  but 
without  the  balance  to  determine  weights  which  would  be  wholly 
inappreciable  in  this  way,  the  science  of  chemistry  could  not  have 
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•xifltod.  So,  our  sensations  may  inform  us  that  one  body  is  hotter 
or  oolder  than  another;  but  without  some  means  of  measuring 
differeoces  of  temperature,  which  would  wholly  fail  to  affect  our 
senses,  oar  knowledge  of  heat  would  have  been  small  indeed. 

It  is  by  observing  that  expansion  or  enlargement  of  volume 
is  always  produced  by  the  same  causes  which  affect  us  with  the 
ssnntion  of  heat,  that  we  oome  to  regard  expansion  as  the  indication 
of  heat ;  and  as  this  is  an  effect  which  can  be  ascertained  with  the 
utmost  precision,  we  adopt  its  measure  as  that  of  the  cause  which 
produces  it. 

If  a  certain  quantity  of  air,  or  of  a  liquid,  or  solid,  undergo 
aa  augmentation  of  volume  which  we  can  determine  when  exposed 
to  a  certain  source  of  heat,  and  when  we  expose  it  to  another 
source  of  beat  that  expansion  is  doubled,  there  is  reason  to  infer  that 
the  intensity  of  the  second  source  is  double  that  of  the  first.  And 
this  is  the  principle  of  that  useful  instrument  the  thermometer. 


1 186.  The  honour  of  the  first  invention  is  generally  ascribed 
to  Sanetorio,  an  Italian  physician,  about  the  year  1590 ;  but  the 
same  eontrivance  probably  suggested  itself  in  an  independent  manner 
to  Cornelius  Drebel,  about  the  year  1610.  One  thing,  however, 
is  certain,  vis.,  that  it  dates  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  seven* 
teenth  century. 

The  thermometer  of  Sanetorio  consisted  of  a  hollow  glass  globe, 
attached  to  a  long  stem,  open  at  the  opposite  extremity ;  a  portion 
of  air  was  expelled  from  it  by  the  expansive  force  of  heat,  and  the 
and  of  the  tube  was  then  immersed  in  a  coloured  liquid  (36).  As  the 


t 


(36)  Air  thermometer  of  Sane- 
torio. B  is  the  stem  of  the  instrument, 
the  upper  end  of  which  terminates  in 
a  capacious  ball,  while  the  lower  dips 
below  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the 
vessel  c.  "When  a  portion  of  air  has 
been  expelled  from  the  ball  by  heat, 
and  it  is  afterwards  cooled,  the  su- 
perior elasticity  of  the  outward  air 
raises  a  column  of  liquid  in  the  stem. 
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included  air  cooled,  and  returned  to  its  former  volume,  the  liquid 
rose  in  the  tube,  from  the  superior  elasticity  of  the  external  air 
pressing  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  liquid.  A  scale  of  equal 
parts  was  applied  to  the  stem,  by  which  the  expansion  of  the  in- 
cluded air,  from  heat,  or  its  contraction  from  cold,  could  be  measured, 
by  the  movement  of  the  column  of  liquid.  It  was  liable,  however, 
to  the  objection  of  being  acted  upon,  not  only  by  the  expansion  of 
the  included  air,  but  by  the  barometric  changes  of  the  exterior 
atmosphere. 


§  137.  Air  has  not  only  the  advantage  of  being  extremely 
regular  in  its  expansion,  but  also  of  indicating  very  minute  changes 
of  temperature,  by  the  great  alterations  of  volume  which  it  under- 
goes from  being  heated  and  cooled;  and  a  modification  of  the 
air-thermometer  is  now  very  often  used  in  delicate  researches. 
It  was  invented  in  the  year  1676,  but  was  chiefly  brought  into 
notice  by  the  admirable  experiments  of  the  late  Sir  John  Leslie. 
It  consists  of  two  thin  equal  glass  balls,  united  together  by  a  tube 
bent  twice  at  right  angles,  the  balls  being  situated  at  the  top  of 
the  perpendicular  arms,  and  cut  off  from  any  communication 
with  the  atmosphere.  Both  balls  contain  air,  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  tube  is  filled  with  a  coloured  liquid  (37).  This  instrument 
cannot  be  affected  by  any  change  of  temperature,  acting  alike  upon 
both  the  balls,  for  the  pressure  on  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the 
included  liquid  will  in  such  cases  be  always  equal;  but  it  will 
instantly  indicate  the  slightest  difference  of  temperature  between  the 
two  balls ;  for  the  elasticity  of  the  air  on  one  side  being  greater  than 
on  the  other,  the  liquid  will  be  forced  towards  the  side  where  the 


(37)  Differential  Thermo- 
meter of  Leslie.  The  liquid  in  the 
two  stems  is  shown  at  the  same 
level  as  when  both  balls  are  ex- 
posed to  the  same  temperature: 
any  difference  can  be  accurately 
measured  upon  the  attached  scale. 
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temperatiire  is  the  lowest,  and  the  difibrence  may  be  measured  upon 
a  s^e.  The  instrument  has  hence  been  named  the  differential 
ikermometer. 

$  138.  The  first  great  improvement  in  the  thermometer  for 
ordinary  purposes  was  made  by  the  members  of  the  Italian  Academy 
del  Cimento,  in  1660,  who  substituted  the  expansions  of  a  liquid  as 
the  measure  of  heat ;  inclosing  it  in  a  glass  ball  and  tube,  which  was 
afterwards  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  variable  atmo- 
iphere,  by  softening  the  extremity  of  the  glass  at  the  flame  of  a  lamp,« 
and  hermetically  sealing  it :  the  instrument  thus  at  once  became 
more  accurate,  and  more  manageable.  Spirits  of  wine  was  the 
liquid  first  employed,  and  quicksilver  was  afterwards  used  by  Halley 
tod  Sir  Isaac  Newton :  boUi  liquids  are  now  at  times  employed  for 
diffinrent  purposes. 

§  139.  Still  the  thermometer  wanted  much  of  perfection ; 
far  diflferent  instruments  thus  constructed  could  not  afford  com- 
parable results,  although  experiments  made  with  the  same  instru- 
ment were  comparable  wiUi  one  another.  For  the  last  great 
improvemoit  we  are  indebted  to  Newton.  It  had  been  observed  by 
another  eminent  philosopher.  Hook,  that  the  temperature  of  melting 
ice  was  always  fixed  and  permanent ;  and  that  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water  was  equally  invariable,  provided  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  did  not  change.  The  sagacity  of  Newton  pointed  out 
die  application  of  these  observations  to  the  completion  of  the 
instnunent.  If  we  inunerse  the  mercurial  thermometer  in  melting 
mow  or  ice,  the  liquid  will  gradually  contract,  and  sink  in  the  stem 
to  a  certain  point,  and  then  stop ;  and  however  long  we  may  allow 
it  to  remain  in  the  ice  it  will  sink  no  lower.  The  experiment 
repeated  at  any  time,  or  in  any  place,  will  afford  the  same  results ; 
the  liquid  will  always  sink  to  the  same  part,  and  no  further.  By 
marking  this  we  obtain  one  fixed  point,  which  must  be  the  same  in 
every  thermometer  which  is  subjected  to  the  trial.  If  we  now 
remove  the  instrument  into  a  vessel  where  it  may  be  surrounded 
with  boiling  water  while  the  barometer  indicates  an  unvarying 
presBore  of  diirty  inches,  the  liquid  in  the  glass  will  expand  till  the 
mercorial  column  reaches  a  certain  height,  where  it  will  again 
become  perfectly  stationary,  and  aflford  another  invariable  point 
of  comparison.  The  distance  between  these  two  points  measures 
die  amount  of  expansion  of  the  whole  quantity  of  the  included 
liquid :  or  rather  is  the  measure  of  the  difference  of  the  expansion  of 
the  liquid  and  the  glass ;  for  both  expand.    Upon  the  supposition 
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that  the  expaniion  of  the  two  is  equable,  and  that  the  bore  of  the 
glass  tube,  in  which  the  liquid  moves,  is  equal  throughout,  the 
distance  between  the  two  points  may  be  divided  into  anj  number  of 
equal  parts,  and  the  equal  amounts  of  expansion  or  contraction  mea- 
sured by  them  may  be  taken  to  indicate  equal  increments  or  decre- 
ments of  temperature,  which  will  correspond  in  all  instruments 
similarly  graduated.  Upon  the  supposition,  moreover,  that  the  law 
of  expansion  continues  the  same  both  above  the  boiling  and  below  the 
freezing-point  of  water,  an  extension  of  the  same  scale  of  equal  parte 
•will  aflford  the  means  of  measuring  greater  and  less  degrees  of 
temperature,  with  reference  to  the  same  fixed  standard. 

f  140.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  philoeophera  of 
different  nations  have  not  agreed  upon  the  arbitrary  division  of  Uiia 
invariable  quantity;  and,  consequently,  we  have  various  thermo* 
metric  scales  which  perpetually  require  to  be  reduced  from  one 
to  the  other  in  the  difibrent  necessary  comparisons.  In  this  country 
it  is  divided  into  180  parts  or  degrees ;  but  the  freezing-point  is  not 
designated  by  Zero,  or  0^,  but  by  the  number  32^,  making  the 
boiling-point  of  water  212^,  instead  of  180°.  This  scale  was  iutro^ 
duced  by  Fahrenheit,  a  German  artist,  who  conceived  that  he  had 
obtained  the  lowest  possible  degree  of  cold,  by  the  mutual  action  of 
common  salt  and  snow.  If  a  thermometer  be  introduced  into  such 
a  mixture  it  will  contract  to  about  S2y47r^h  parts  of  the  expansion 
between  freezing  and  boiling  water,  and  thus  the  commencement  of 
this  scale,  or  0,  was  placed  at  this  point. 

In  France  the  thermometer  named  R^aumur^s  was  for  a  long 
time  generally  employed :  the  interval  between  freezing  and  boiling 
Water  in  this  instrument  is  divided  into  eighty  degrees.  The  gradua- 
tion commences  at  the  freezing-point,  and  the  boiling-point  is  the 
eightieth  degree.    It  is  still  in  general  use  in  Russia. 

The  scale  now  generally  adopted  in  France,  was  originally  pro- 
posed by  Celsius,  and  used  in  Sweden.  It  commenced  also  at  the 
freezing-point  of  water,  between  which  and  the  boiling-point  the 
space  is  divided  into  100  parts :  hence  it  is  now  commonly  dii^tin- 
guished  by  the  name  of  the  centigrade  thermometer  (38). 

Other  divisions  of  the  thermometric  scale  have  at  times  been 
introduced,  but  have  fallen  into  disuse. 


(38^  These  three  divisions  of  the  thermometer  are  laid  down  an4 
compared  in  the  annexed  scale,  together  with  another,  by*De  tisle, 
now  in  disuse,  in  whidi  the  space  between  the  ftee^g  and  boiling-points 
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§  141.  It  would  be  foreign  to  the  object 
of  this  work  to  enter  upon  all  the  neceaiarj 
refinement  in  the  conitruotion  of  a  good  ther- 


ie  diTided  into  160^,  the  Zero  being  placed  at  the 
latter. 

Knowing  the  ratio  of  these  scales  to  each  other, 
nothing,  of  course,  can  be  easier  than  to  change  the 
expression  of  their  degrees  from  one  to  the  other. 
Let  it  be  required  to  Ibiow  what  70^  cent  is  upon 
Fahrenheit's  scale : 

JOO  :  180  ::  70  :  126  and  126+32^  (or  the 
number  of  degrees  from  Fahrenheit's  0)=158. 


Fishrenheit^s  division  is  founded  on  error,  and  is  very  arbitnrj 
and  inartificial :  it  has,  however,  two  important  advantages : — 1st, 
The  d^rees  are  small,  and  hence  it  is  less  requisite  than  with  other 
seales  to  use  fractional  parts,  which,  in  observation,  are  apt  to  be 
neglected,  and  in  calculation  are  inconvenient.  2d,  The  commence- 
ment of  the  scale  being  placed  at  a  low  temper- 
ature, we  have  seldom  to  express  negative  de- 
grees ;  while,  in  the  centigrade  and  Reaumur's, 
it  is  always  necessary  either  to  prefix  the  signs  of 
minus  or  plus,  (-  or  +,)  or  by  terms  to 
denote  whedier  the  number  stated  is  above  or 
bdow  Zero. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  in  the  present  ad- 
vanced state  of  science  to  invent  a  division  of 
the  thermometric  scale  which  might  at  once 
be  more  philosophical  and  more  convenient 
than  any  of  those  now  in  use ;  but  nothing  but 
the  general  consent  of  the  leading  scientific 
men  in  the  principal  countries  where  science 
is  cultivated,  would  justify  the  attempt ;  which, 
without  such  an  agreement,  would  only  add  to 
the  perplexity  and  distaste  which  every  one  at 
times  must  feel  from  this  multiplication  of 
seales. 


-4a. 


Or  what 
scale: 


is  74"*  R&umur  upon  the  centigrade 
80  :  100  ::  74  ;  92.5, 
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mometer ;  but  every  one  should  know  how  to  test  the  goodness  of 
mstruments  which  everywhere  abound.  The  principal  point  to  be 
attended  to  is  the  equality  of  the  bore  of  the  tube;  for  if  equal 
lengths  have  not  equal  capacities,  of  course  a  scale  of  equal  parts 
will  not  divide  the  expansion  equidly.  This  may  be  ascertained  by 
breaking  off  a  portion  of  the  thread  of  mercury  in  the  tube,  which 
may  generally  be  done  by  a  dexterous  jerk,  and  moving  it  up  and 
down  the  tube,  ascertaining  whether  it  occupy  equal  spaces  in  every 
part.  This  is  very  seldom,  indeed,  the  case ;  but  a  correction  may 
easily  be  applied  to  the  scale  by  marking  off  upon  it  spaces  of  equal 
capacity.  The  examination  of  the  fixed  points  is  not  difficult ;  but 
when  the  range  of  the  scale  will  not  admit  of  this,  an  accurate  com- 
parison should  be  instituted  with  a  standard  instrument. 

§  142.  When  great  degrees  of  cold  are  to  be  measured,  spirits 
of  wine  is  the  liquid  selected  for  the  construction  of  the  instrument, 
as  it  has  never  y^t  been  congealed  by  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  to 
which  it  has  been  possible  to  expose  it ;  whereas  mercury  has  been 
known  to  become  solid  even  in  the  natural  temperatures  of  the 
arctic  regions.  Spirit,  however,  passes  into  vapour  at  a  temperature 
far  below  the  boiling-point  of  water ;  and  it  is  usual,  therefore,  to 
graduate  thermometers  made  with  it,  by  comparison.  Mercury  is 
well  adapted  to  most  common  purposes,  as  its  congealing  point  is 
sufficiently  low,  and  the  upper  part  of  its  scale  may  be  extended  to 
nearly  600,  in  consequence  of  its  high  boiling-point. 

The  openness  of  the  scale  of  a  thermometer  depends  upon  the 
relative  capacities  of  the  bulb  and  stem ;  the  greater  the  former 
compared  with  the  latter,  the  more  the  expanded  liquid  will  be 
extended,  and  the  larger  will  be  degrees,  and  the  more  easy  the 
observation  of  fractions  of  a  degree.  But  the  delicacy  of  the  in- 
strument, or  the  quickness  with  which  it  adjusts  itself  to  changes 
of  temperature,  will  depend  upon  the  smallness  of  the  quantity  of 
the  liquid,  or  of  the  matter  upon  which  the  change  is  to  be  effected. 

§  143.  Dr.  Brook  Taylor  was  the  first  to  confirm  by  experi- 
ment the  hypothesis  that  equal  thermometric  degrees,  or  equal 
amounts  of  expansion,  might  be  taken  to  represent  equal  increments 
of  temperature.  He  took  a  pound  of  water,  and  heated  it  to  the 
temperature,  as  indicated  by  a  delicate  thermometer,  of  200^ :  he 
then  took  another  pound,  heated  to  100^,  and  mixing  the  two  toge- 
ther with  proper  precautions,  he  found  that  the  thermometer  plunged 
into  the  mixture  indicated  a  temperature  of  150^,  or  the  exact  mean ; 
as  it  should  have  been  according  to  the  hypothesis. 
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$  144.  The  expansion  of  solids  is  equally  applicable  with 
that  of  aeriform  and  liquid  bodies  to  the  measurement  of  tempera- 
ture ;  but  as  it  is  smaller  than  that  of  matter  in  its  other  two  states, 
and  can  only  conveniently  be  measured  linearly,  and  not  in  volume, 
it  is  by  nice  mechanical  adjustments  alone  that  it  can  be  rendered 
available  to  the  purpose.  If  a  compound  bar  be  formed  by  accurately 
adjusting  and  screwing  together  equal  plates  of  two  metals,  whose 
expansions  differ  considerably, — such  as  iron  and  brass, — and  one  of 
its  ends  be  fixed  to  some  support ;  upon  the  application  of  heat  it 
will  bend,  the  least  expansible  metal  becoming  concave :  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  temperature  be  lowered  below  that  at  which  the 
adjustment  is  made,  the  greater  contraction  of  the  brass  will  cause 
the  iron  to  become  convex.  Upon  this  principle  a  very  sensible 
thermcHneter  has  been  constructed  by  M.  Breguet.  It  consists  of  a 
very  thin  ribbon  of  platinum,  plated  with  silver,  and  coiled  into  the 
form  of  a  helix :  one  end  of  this  compound  plate  is  fixed  to  an  upright 
support,  and  to  the  other  a  delicate  index  is  attached,  moving  over 
a  graduated  circle.  As  the  temperature  to  which  this  instrument  is 
exposed  varies,*  the  spiral  twists  or  untwists,  and  carries  the  index 
round  the  circle,  the  degrees  of  which  measure  equal  amounts  of  the 
contraction  or  expansion.  The  value  of  the  degrees  may  be  fixed  by 
comparison  with  a  standard  thermometer  of  the  usual  construction. 

§  145.  The  use  of  the  mercurial  thermometer  is  limited  to 
temperatures  below  that  at  which  quicksilver  boils,  or  to  about 
600^ ;  and  a  method  of  measuring  the  high  temperatures  of  ignition 
at  which  many  of  the  processes  of  the  arts  are  carried  on,  having 
been  long  a  desideratum  of  science,  various  methods  have  been  pro- 
posed to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  most  celebrated  pyrometer 
is  that  of  Mr.  Wedgwood.  It  consists  of  a  metallic  groove,  or 
gauge,  the  sides  of  which  gradually  converge ;  pieces  of  very  pure 
clay  are  made  into  small  cylinders,  having  one  side  flattened ;  and, 
being  heated  to  redness,  they  are  made  just  to  fit  the  larger  extre* 
mity  of  the  groove.  It  is  a  property  of  clay,  permanently  to  con^* 
tract  and  become  harder  by  exposure  to  a  high  temperature :  not 
that  this  contraction  is  an  exception  to  the  general  law  of  expansion 
by  heat,  but  is  owing  to  a  change  in  the  chemical  constitution  of 
the  earth,  which  loses  a  portion  of  the  water  with  which  it  is 
combined,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  amount  was  exactly  pro- 
portioned to  the  intensity  of  the  heat  to  which  it  is  exposed. 
The  amount  of  contraction  in  the  clay  cylinders,  after  being  exposed 
to  the  temperature  which  it  was  desired  to  measure,  was  easily 
determined  by  allowing  them  to  slide  from  the  top  of  the  groove 

H 
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di^wnwfirdfl,  till  they  arrived  at  a  point  beyond  which  they  would 
QOt  pass.  Mr.  Wedgwood  divided  the  whole  length  of  this  gauge 
into  240  parts  or  degrees,  each  of  which  he  calculated  to  be  equal  to 
190^  of  Fahrenheit's  scale ;  and  the  Zero  of  his  scale,  indicating  a 
90d  heat,  corresponded,  according  to  his  experiments,  to  1077^ 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  clay  of  uniform  composition  is  of  itself 
an  almost  insuperable  objection  to  this  method  of  estimating  high 
temperatures ;  and  it  has  been  since  ascertained  that  the  observation 
upon  which  it  is  founded  is  not  correct ;  for  clay  will  contract  as 
much  by  the  long  continuance  of  a  comparatively  low  heat  as  by  a 
short  continuance  of  a  high  one.  Hence  the  degrees  of  heat  which 
Wedgwood^s  pyrometer  has  been  applied  to  measure,  have  been 
enormously  exaggerated. 

§  146.  The  problem,  however,  may  be  easily  solved  by  the 
accurate  measurement  of  the  linear  expansion  of  bars  of  metal  in  a 
pyrometer  which  was  invented  by  the  author,  and  called  by  him 
the  Blister  Pyrometer, 

It  consists  of  two  parts,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the 
register  and  the  scale.  The  register  is  a  solid  bar  of  black-lead 
earthenware,  highly  baked.  In  this  a  hole  is  drilled,  into  which  a 
bar  of  any  metal,  six  inches  long,  may  be  dropped,  and  which  will 
then  rest  upon  its  solid  end.  A  cylindrical  piece  of  porcelain,  called 
the  indeX)  is  then  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  bar,  and  confined  in  its 
place  by  a  ring  or  strap  of  platinum  passing  round  the  top  of  the 
fegister,  which  is  partly  cut  away  at  the  top,  and  tightened  by  a 
wedge  of  porcelain.  When  such  an  arrangement  is  exposed  to  a 
l)igh  temperature,  it  is  obvious  that  the  expansion  of  the  metallic 
bar  will  force  the  index  forward  to  the  amount  of  the  excess  of  its 
e:(pansion  over  that  of  the  black-lead,  and  that,  when  again  cooled, 
it  will  be  left  at  the  point  of  greatest  elongation.  What  is  now 
required,  is  the  measurement  of  the  distance  which  the  index  has 
been  thrust  forward  from  its  first  position ;  and  this,  though  in  any 
case  but  pmall,  may  be  effected  with  great  precision  by  nieana  of 
the  scale. 

This  is  independent  of  the  register,  and  consists  of  two  rules  of 
brass,  accurately  joined  together  at  a  right  angle  by  their  edges,  and 
Stting  square  upon  two  sides  of  the  black-lead  bar.  At  one  end  of 
this  double  rule  a  small  plate  of  brass  projects  at  a  right  angle, 
which  may  be  brought  down  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  register, 
formed  by  the  notch  cut  away  for  the  reception  of  the  ind|3$.  A 
moveable  arm  is  attached  upon  this  frame,  turning  at  its  fixed 
extremity  upon  9  centre,  and  at  its  other,  carrying  an  arc  of  a  circle. 
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whose  radios  is  exactly  five  inehes,  aeourately  divided  into  degrees 
and  thirds  of  a  degree.  Upon  this  arm,  at  the  centre  of  the  circle, 
another  lighter  arm  is  made  to  torn,  one  end  of  which  carries  a 
nonius  with  it,  which  moves  upon  the  face  of  the  arc,  and  subdivides 
the  fiHiner  graduation  into  minutes  of  a  degree;  the  other  end 
crosses  the  centre,  and  terminates  in  an  obtuse  steel  point,  turned 
inwards  at  a  right  angle. 

When  an  observation  is  to  be  made,  a  bar  of  platinum,  or  mal* 
leable  iron,  is  placed  in  the  cavity  of  the  register,  the  index  is  to  bf9 
pressed  down  upon  it,  and  firmly  fixed  in  its  place  by  the  platinum 
strap  and  porcelain  wedge.  The  scale  is  then  to  be  applied  by 
carefully  adjusting  the  brass  rule  to  the  sides  of  the  register,  and 
fixing  it  by  pressing  the  cross  piece  upon  the  shoulder,  and  placing 
the  moveable  arm,  so  that  the  steel  point  of  the  radius  may  drop 
into  a  small  cavity  made  for  its  reception,  and  coinciding  with  the 
axis  of  the  metallic  bar.  The  minute  of  the  degree  must  then  be 
noted,  which  the  nonius  indicates  upon  the  arc.  A.  similar  observa- 
tion must  be  made  after  the  register  has  been  exposed  to  the  increased 
temperature  which  it  is  designed  to  measure,  and  again  cooled,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  the  nonius  has  been  moved  forward  a  certiun 
number  of  degrees  or  minutes  (39).  The  scale  of  this  pyrometer  is 
readily  connected  with  that  of  the  thermometer  by  immersing  the 
register  in  boiling  mercury,  whose  temperature  is  as  constant  as  that 
of  boiling  water,  and  has  been  accurately  determined  by  the  ther- 
mometer. The  amount  of  expansion  for  a  known  number  of  degrees 
is  Uius  determined,  and  the  value  of  all  other  expansions  may  be 
considered  as  proportional. 

§  147.  The  melting  point  of  cast  iron  has  been  thus  ascer- 
tained to  be  2786°,  and  the  highest  temperature  of  a  good  wind 
fiimace  about  3300® ;  points  which  were  estimated  by  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood at  20577°  and  32277°  respectively. 

Mr.  Wedgwood,  indeed,  himself  makes  an  observation  which  is 
calctdated  to  throw  suspicion  upon  the  accuracy  of  his  results,  for  he 
siys,  ^^  We  see  at  once  how  small  a  portion  (of  the  range  of  heat) 
is  concerned  in  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  in  the  ordinary  opera- 


(39)  1.  Bepresents  the  register;  a  is  the  bar  of  black-lead;  ad 
the  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  metal  bar ;  c  (/is  the  index,  or  cylin^ 
drieal  piece  of  porcelain ;  d  the  platinum  band,  with  its  wedge,  e. 

2.  Is  the  scale  by  which  the   expansion  is  measured ;  //'  is  the 
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tions  of  nature.  From  freezing  to  vital  heat  is  barely  -riir^l^  P^^ 
of  the  scale !  a  quantity  so  inconsiderable  relative  to  the  whole,  that 
in  the  higher  stages  of  ignition  ten  times  as  much  might  be  added  or 
taken  away,  without  the  least  difference  being  discoverable  in  any  of 
the  appearances  from  which  the  intensity  of  fire  has  hitherto  been 
judged  of.*" 

Now  this  is  utterly  unlike  the  gradual  progression  by  which  the 
operations  of  nature  are  generally  carried  on :  and  the  fact  is,  that 
a  regular  transition  may  be  traced  from  one  remarkable  point  of 
temperature  to  another. 


greater  rule  upon  which  the  smaller,  g,  is  fixed  square.     The  projecting 
arm,  A,  is  also  fitted  square  to  the  ledge,  under  the  platinum  band,  d. 


J 


D  is  the  arm  which  carries  the  graduated  arc  of  the  circle  fixed  to  the  rule, 
ff'^  and  moyeable  upon  the  centre,  t.  c  is  the  lighter  bar,  fixed  to  the 
first,  and  moving  upon  the  centre,  k*  H  is  Uie  nonius  at  one  of  its  extre- 
mities, and  m  the  steel  point  at  the  other. 
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ThoB,  from  the  freezing  of  water,  32",  to  vital  heat  in  man, 
18  60°. 


60  X    3  =    180°    .    . 

.     .  Boiling  water. 

60  X    7=    420      .    . 

.     .  Melting  tin. 

60  X  10  =    600      .    . 

.    .  Boiling  mercoiy. 

60  X  15  =    900      .    . 

.    .  Bed  heat. 

60  X  31  =  I860      .    . 

.    .  Melting  silver. 

60  X  45  =  2700      .    . 

.    .  Melting  cast  iron. 

60  X  55  rr  3300      .    . 

.    .  Highest  heat  of  trind  furnace. 

§  148.  Being  now  in  possession  of  accurate  measures  for  the 
intensity  of  heat,  we  are  prepared  to  proceed  with  our  investigation 
of  its  dBTects  upon  solids,  liquids,  and  aeriform  bodies,  we  may  drop 
the  vague  language  of  sensation,— of  hot,  and  cold,  and  warm,  and 
such  like  expressions, — and  substitute  the  precise  determinations  of 
thermometric  degrees. 

It  has  been  lately  proved  by  the  careful  experiments  of  MM. 
Dnlong  and  Petit,  that  beyond  212°,  or  the  boiling-point  of  water, 
the  expansion  of  solids,  for  equal  degrees  of  heat,  compared  with 
that  of  air,  increases  as  the  heat  rises ;  any  differences  in  this  respect 
between  32°  and  212°  being  so  small  as  to  escape  observation.  The 
principal  results  of  their  investigation  are  shown  in  the  following 
tables:— 

Table  VIII.    Increasing  Dilatation  of  Glass  by  Heat. 


TcDpentnxe  >3r  an  Air- 
TbennooMtcr. 

IHlatetSon  of  Glati 
for  Mch  Degree. 

Temperfttorebym 
Thennometor  made 

of  OlMH 

Fahz«nlMdt 

From  32°  to  212° 
32°  to  392° 
32°  to  572° 

212 

415.8 

667.2 

ssiio 

Table  IX.    Increasing  Dilatation  of  Metals  by  Heat. 


MenDUAte- 
tionof  Iitm, 
for  each  Be- 


Teniperer 
turel^Iroii* 
RodTher- 


Mean  Dilata- 
tion of  Cop- 
per, for  each 
Degree. 


Tempera* 
tureby  Cop- 
per Ther- 
mometer. 


MeanDflata- 

tionof  Flatl- 

nun  for  each 

Degree. 


Tempera- 
ture by  Fla- 


2\^ 
572« 


50  ^eo 


2120 
702°.5 


8iiao 


81860 


2120 
62S^8 


TTTsflO 
65ii0' 


212° 
692^9 
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It  appears  that  at  temperatures  beyond  212^,  glass  expands  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  mercury ;  and  as  the  mercurial  thermometer 
measures  the  difference  of  the  expansion  of  the  glass  and  metal,  upon 
the  supposition  that  they  are  both  uniform,  its  degrees  require  a  cor- 
rection in  the  upper  part  of  the  scale,  when  compared  with  the  equal 
dilatations  of  air.  Thus  the  temperature  of  586®  on  the  mercu- 
rial thermometer,  corresponds  with  572°  on  the  air-thermometer : 
while  from  the  third  column  of  Table  VIII.  it  appears  that  the 
expansion  of  glass  alone,  supposed  to  be  equable,  would  indicate  667^ 
for  the  same  point.  The  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  columns  of  Table 
iX.  show  the  mean  expansion,  for  each  degree,  of  iron,  copper,  and 
platinum,  when  heated  from  32^  to  21 2^  compared  with  that  from 
32°  to  572°;  the  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  columns  indicate  the 
degrees  on  thermometric  bars  of  these  metals,  corresponding  to  the 
temperature  of  672°  on  an  air-thermometer. 

S  149.  Before  the  invention  of  the  register  pyrometer,  the 
expansion  of  solids  had  never  been  ascertained  beyond  the  tempe- 
rature of  572° ;  the  following  table  exhibits  the  progressive  amount 
of  itoveral  metals  to  their  points  of  fusion  as  determined  by  that 
instrument : — 

Table  X.    Progressive  Dilatation  of  Solids. 

1000000  PABTS»  AT  62<'. 


At  soa». 

At  063*. 

At  Fating  Point. 

Black  Lead  Wai 

re  .     1000244 

1000703 

Wedgwood  War 

e  .     1000735 

1002995 

Platindm .    .    . 

.     1000736 

1002995 

• 

[  1009926  maximum, 
but  not  fused. 

Iron  (Wrought) 

.     1000984 

1004483 

• 

1018378  to  the  fus- 
ing pointsof  cast  iron. 

Iron  (Cast)   .    , 

.     1000893 

1003943 

1016389 

Gold    .    .    . 

.    .     1001025 

1004238 

Copper     .    . 

.     1001430 

1006347 

1024376 

SUTcr.    .    . 

.    ,     1001626 

1006886 

1020640 

Zine    .    »    . 

.    .     1008480 

1006527 

1012621 

Lead    .    .    . 

.     1002323 

1009072 

Tin      .    .    . 

.    .     1001472 

1003798 

f  160.  The  amount  of  the  force  which  produces  these  ezpan- 
mxmB  and  contractions  measured  by  any  opposing  force,  that  of 
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cohesion  for  instance,  is  enormous.  Some  idea  maj  be  formed  of 
it,  when  it  is  understood  that  it  is  equal  to  the  mechanical  force 
which  would  be  necessary  to  produce  similar  efibots  in  stretching  or 
compressing  the  solids  in  which  thej  take  place;  thus  a  bar  of 
iron  heated  so  as  to  increase  its  length  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  by  this 
slow  and  quiet  process  exerts  a  power  against  any  obstacle  by  which 
it  may  be  attempted  to  confine  it,  equal  to  that  which  would  be 
required  to  reduce  its  length  by  compression  to  an  equal  amount. 
On  withdrawing  the  heat,  it  would  exert  an  equal  power  in  return- 
ing to  its  former  dimensions. 

Such  a  force  as  this  is  capable  of  being  applied  to  a  variety  of 
nsefiil  pulposes  when  properly  directed,  and  of  producing  very 
injurious  effects  in  constructions  of  art,  when  not  properly  pro- 
vided against. 

The  wheelwright  applies  this  power  by  making  the  iron  band, 
or  tire  as  it  is  called,  of  a  carriage-wheel  a  little  smaller  thAn  the 
wooden  circle,  or  fellies,  and  then  expanding  it  by  heat,  he  fits  it  on 
to  the  latter.  He  afterwards  suddenly  cools  it  by  throwing  water 
upon  it,  and  the  contraction  binds  the  whole  together  wiUi  enor- 
mous force.  Upon  the  same  principle  the  cooper  heats  the  iron 
hoops  of  his  casks,  and  firmly  draws  the  staves  together  by  cooling 
them  in  their  places.  The  plates  of  the  boilers  of  steam-engines  are 
rivetted  together  with  hot  rivets,  which,  when  cool,  draw  them 
together  and  render  their  junction  perfectly  compact. 

M.  Molard,  by  an  application  of  the  same  force,  ingeniously 
restored  the  equiUbrium  of  a  building  in  Paris,  the  walls  of  which 
had  been  pressed  outwards  by  the  incumbent  weight.  He  intro- 
duced several  strong  iron  bars  through  holes  in  the  opposite  walls, 
and  screwed  strong  plates,  or  washers  as  they  are  called,  on  the 
projecting  ends,  so  as  to  bear  tightly  upon  the  walls.  The  bars 
were  then  heated  by  lamps,  and  consequently  lengthened ;  in  this 
state  the  washers  were  again  screwed  up,  and  when  the  bars  were 
allowed  to  cool,  they  contracted  and  drew  the  walls  together  to  a 
small  amount :  a  repetition  of  the  same  process  gradually  and  safely 
effected  the  purpose. 

The  same  process  has  been  since  applied  in  the  restoration  oi 
ike  Cathedral  at  Armagh. 

§  151.  Experience  has  taught  engineers  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  attempt  to  confine  such  a  force  as  this,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
to  make  provision  for  these  expansions  and  contractions,  particularly 
in  die  metallic  constructions  which  are  now  so  common.  In  iron 
pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  gas  and  water,  when  the  lengths  are 
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TOiy  considerable,  some  of  the  junctions  are  rendered  moveable ;  so 
that  by  the  end  of  one  pipe  sliding  into  that  of  another,  the  acci- 
dental changes  due  to  temperature  are  provided  for. 

The  arches  of  the  Southwark  iron  bridge  rise  and  fall  about  an 
inch  in  the  usual  range  of  atmospheric  temperature,  and  if  provisicm 
had  not  been  made  for  this,  destructive  consequences  must  have 
ensued. 

The  steeple  of  Bow  Church  has  within  these  few  years  been 
nearly  thrown  down  by  the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of 
some  rods  of  iron  which  were  built  into  it  to  give  it  stability.  The 
rods  in  hot  weather  lengthened,  and  lifted  the  incumbent  mass  of 
masonry ;  they  returned  in  cold  weather  to  their  former  dimensions, 
leaving  the  stones  upraised;  dust  and  small  puticles  of  matter 
made  their  way  into  the  cracks  thus  produced;  the  rods  again 
lengthened,  and  lifted  the  mass  a  little  higher ;  till,  by  numberless 
repetitions  of  this  slow  but  irresistible  operation,  the  fabric  was 
shaken  to  its  foundation. 

Even  in  the  shoeing  of  a  horse,  injurious  consequences  will 
follow  from  neglect  or  ignorance  of  this  principle.  If  a  horse  shoe 
be  applied  in  a  heated  state,  the  hoof  will  certainly  be  injured  by 
its  subsequent  contraction. 

§  162.  A  singular  circumstance  accompanying  the  contrac- 
tion of  metal  during  gre^  degrees  of  cold,  was  observed  in  some  of 
the  expeditions  to  the  arctic  regions,  \nz.,  that  the  astronomical 
instruments  did  not  always,  at  once,  take  the  adjustment  due  to 
the  temperature  to  which  they  were  exposed ;  but  upon  concussion 
they  contracted  suddenly  to  the  regular  amount. 

§  153.  We  have  already  noticed  the  greater  expansion  of 
liquids  than  of  solids  for  equal  increments  of  temperature,  and  the 
various  amounts  in  different  species.  These  expansions  are 
generally  regular,  except  when  they  are  near  their  boiling  or  their 
freezing-points.  Near  the  higher  point,  their  expansibility  increases 
rapidly  for  equal  increments,  while  considerable  anomalies  have 
been  observed  near  the  lower. 

It  has  been  stated  (§  19.)  that  the  law  of  expansion  by  heat, 
and  contraction  by  cold,  is  all  but  universal ;  there  is  but  one  real 
exception  to  it  known,  and  this  occurs  in  water.  It  has  been 
established  by  the  most  careful  and  decisive  experiments,  that 
water  not  only  expands  as  we  have  noticed  (§  78.)  when  in  the 
act  of  passing  from  the  liquid  to  {he  solid  state ;  in  the  moment, 
that  is,  when  its  particles  are  taking  up  a  new  and  regular  arrange- 
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ment  under  the  prevailing  force  of  cohesion;  but  increases  its 
volume  in  the  act  of  cooling,  some  time  before  it  reaches  its  freez- 
ing-point. This  expansion  commences  when  the  temperature  is 
reduced  to  about  40^  of  Fahrenheit,  or  eight  degrees  above  the 
point  of  congelation,  and  it  increases  in  an  increasing  ratio  until 
the  liquid  solidifies. 

The  observation  is  easily  made  by  means  of  two  equal  thermo- 
meters, the  one  filled  with  water  and  the  other  with  spirit.  When 
placed  in  melting  ice,  the  latter  will  gradually  fall  to  the  freezing- 
point,  while  the  former  will  descend  to  about  40^,  and  then  begin 
to  rise. 

§  154.  From  the  alteration  of  volume  which  bodies  univer- 
sally undergo  from  changes  of  temperature,  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ing to  this  circumstance  in  taking  specific  gravities  will  now  be 
readily  understood.  These  consisting  of  the  weights  of  equal  bulks 
of  different  kinds  of  matter  compared  with  water,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  temperature  of  the  standard,  and  of  the  bodies  with  which 
it  is  compared,  should  be  the  same.  The  temperature  of  60^  has 
generaUy  been  adopted  as  a  mean,  which  is  most  easily  insured  in 
all  situations  and  in  all  seasons ;  but,  unfortunately,  practice  is  not 
quite  uniform  in  this  respect,  and  by  Act  of  Parliament  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  specific  gravity  of  spirits  is  determined  by 
the  Excise,  and  at  which  the  standard  weights  and  measures  are 
adjusted,  is  62^. 

From  the  great  dilatation  which  aeriform  matter  undergoes  from 
increase  of  temperature,  the  correction  of  the  measured  volumes  of 
different  kinds  of  air  is  of  the  highest  importance.  It  results  froih 
the  accurate  experiments  of  Dr.  Dalton  and  M.  Gay  Lussac,  that 
all  experience  equal  expansions  by  the  same  augmentation  of  tempe. 
rature,  and  that  100  parts  of  air  at  32^  being  heated  to  212^,  expand 
to  137.5  parts :  the  increase  being  \^th  of  the  original  bulk. 

Dividing  this  by  180,  we  find  that  a  volume  of  air  dilates  i-i^yth 
of  the  volume  which  it  occupied  at  32°,  for  every  degree  of  Fahren- 
heit'^s  scale :  the  universality  of  this  law,  as  applied  to  every  species 
of  elastic  matter,  not  in  contact  with  any  liquid,  has  been  proved  by 
experiment  with  substances  of  the  most  opposite  qualities,  through  a 
range  of  temperature  extending  from  the  freezing-point  of  water  to 
the  boiling-point  of  quicksilver.  The  application  of  this  observation 
to  the  required  corrections  will  be  obvious  with  a  little  attention ; 
though  continual  mistakes  are  made  with  regard  to  it.  Let  it  be 
required  to  know  what  volume  100  cubic  inches  of  air  at  70°  would 
occupy  at  ^60°,  or  what  contraction  would  take  place  by  this  change 
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of  10**;  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  ^i^th  part  per  degree 
of  the  observed  volume  at  70®  which  is  to  be  deducted,  but  ^hs^ 
part  of  the  volume,  which  100  cubic  inches  at  TO'*  would  oeoupj  at 
32°.  Now  480  parts  of  air  at  32%  become  481  parts  at  83°, 
and  increase  one  part  for  every  additional  degree,  so  that  at 
60°  they  have  increased  to  508  parts,  and  at  70®  to  518  parts  ; 
and  thus  we  have  a  proportion  between  the  volumes  at  60°  and  70^ 
by  which  we  can  determine  the  question,  for 

Cb.  In.         Cb.  In. 
480+38    :    480  +  28    ::    100    :    98.069. 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  wish  to  know  the  correct  volume  at  60° 
of  40  cubic  inches  of  air  observed  at  35®, 

Vol  »t  36»         Vol  mi  60*         Cb.  In.     Cb.  In. 
480+3    :    480  +  28    : :    40    :    42.07. 

Again : — ^the  weight  of  100  cubic  inches  of  air,  being  31  grains  at 
60^,  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  at  212,  will  be  found  as 
follows — 

Vol.  at  212«  Vol.  at  60*  Gra.  G». 

480  +  180    :    480  +  28    ::    31    :    23.86. 

In  making  this  correction  for  temperature  in  addition  to  that 
for  pressure,  formerly  noticed  (§  47.),  it  matters  not  which  is  first 
applied  to  the  observed  volume,  as  the  result  will  be  the  same  in 
either  case. 

§  165.  One  of  the  most  important  properties  of  heat — ^for  the 
accurate  appreciation  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  thermometer, 
although  it  may  be  rudely  estimated  by  mere  sensation, — is  its  ten- 
dency to  an  equal  diffusion  or  equilibrium.  Twenty  or  thirty 
substances  of  different  natures,  all  unequally  heated,  will  speedily 
attain  to  an  equality  of  temperature  in  a  still  atmosphere,  and  this 
equality  is  established  by  different  processes,  into  the  nature  and 
laws  of  which  it  must  be  our  business  to  inquire. 

Conduction  op  Heat. 

§  156.  If  we  take  a  stick  of  charcoal,  and  hold  it  in  the 
flame  of  a  candle  or  lamp,  we  shall  find  no  disagreeable  sensation  of 
heat,  even  when  the  red-hot  extremity  is  at  a  very  small  distance 
from  our  fingers ;  but  if  we  take  a  metallic  wire  and  hold  it  in  the 
same  situation,  it  will  speedily  burn  us  at  many  times  the  distance 
from  the  hot  extremity  long  before  any  part  becomes  red.     The 
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piooeflB  bj  which  the  heat  is  conveyed  along  the  metal  is  called 
Conduction,  It  thus  travels  through  a  body  without  changing  the 
relative  position  of  its  adjacent  particles.  The  law  of  this  propa- 
gation is  as  follows : — If  the  extremity  of  a  metallic  bar  be  placed 
in  communication  with  a  constant  source  of  heat,  and  we  wait  till 
it  has  taken  up  a  permanent  state  of  temperature,  we  shall  find  that 
for  distances  from  the  source  taken  in  arithmetical  progression,  the 
excess  of  temperature  above  the  surrounding  medium  will  form  a 
geometrical  progression. 

The  property  varies  very  much  in  different  solids;  and  from 
the  above  experiment,  we  conclude  that  the  charcoal  is  a  bad  con* 
dnctor,  and  Ihe  wire  a  good  conductor  of  heat.  It  may  be  roughly 
stated,  that  the  most  dense  bodies  possess  the  property  in  the 
greatest  proportion.  Thus  metals  are  the  best  conductors;  next 
stones ;  next  hard  woods,  and  so  on. 


Tablb  XI. 

0/  Conduction. 

Gold  . 

.    1000 

Marble       . 

23.6 

Porcelain 

12.2 

line  Clay  . 

11.4 

Diamonds  and  other  gems  are  much  better  conductors  of  heat 
than  glass,  and  thus  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  contact  with 
the  lips  which,  in  general,  are  very  sensible  to  changes  of  tem- 
perature. The  former  substances  will  feel  cool  when  compared 
with  the  latter. 

Metals  themselves  vary  very  much  in  their  conducting  power, 
so  that  if  equal  bars  of  silver  and  platinum  be  each  held  by  one  of 
their  extremities,  while  the  others  are  in  contact  with  flame,  the 
former  will  bum  us  while  the  latter  will  feel  scarcely  warm.  The 
following  tftble  exhibits  the  conducting  powers  of  different  metals 
Compared  with  gold : — 

Table  XIL    0/  Conduction  of  M^als. 


Gold  .  .  1000 
SUver  .  .  973 
Copper  .      898.2 


Iron         .         .      374.3 
Zinc        .         .      363 
Tin  .        .      303.9 


Platinum       .      381  I        Lead       .         .       179.6 

f  157.  We  have  already  noticed  the  vagueness  of  any  esti- 
ntatioii  of  temperatures  by  comparing  them  with  our  own  sensation ; 
the  di£brent  conducting  powers  of  substances  will  discover  a  new 
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source  of  erroneous  judgment  from  this  test.  In  a  room  of  uniform 
temperature  all  the  different  inanimate  suhstances  may  be  of  equal 
temperature,  but  if  we  touch  substances  of  different  densities  and 
natures,  very  different  sensations  will  be  produced  by  them :  a  piece 
of  metal  will  feel  much  colder  than  marble,  stone,  or  glass ;  and 
these,  again,  colder  than  a  wooden-table,  or  a  book.  The  reason  is 
obvious;  each  of  these  substances,  although  they  would  aShct  a 
thermometer  equally,  has  a  different  conducting  power ;  and  that 
which  is  the  best  conductor  will  carry  off  heat  from  our  bodies  with 
the  greatest  rapidity,  and  therefore  will  produce  in  us  the  greatest 
sensation  of  cold. 

§  158.  Many  useful  contrivances  for  the  convenient  manage* 
ment  of  hot  bodies  are  dependent  upon  the  differences  of  this  pro- 
perty; as  when  a  wooden  handle  is  applied  to  protect  the  hand 
from  a  hot  tea-kettle,  or  the  handle  of  a  silver  teapot  is  insulated 
from  the  body  by  the  interposition  of  small  plates  of  ivory,  which 
effectually  prevent  the  conduction  of  heat  to  any  inconvenient 
extent. 

By  breaking  the  cohesion  of  solids  their  conducting  power  nu&y 
be  very  much  decreased,  and  on  this  account,  by  placing  a  layer  of 
sand  upon  the  hand,  and  carefully  screening  the  surrounding  parts, 
a  red-hot  iron  ball  may  be  supported  without  inconvenience.  At 
the  siege  of  Gibraltar  red-hot  balls  were  carried  to  the  batteries 
in  wheelbarrows,  covered  with  sand. 

§  159.  Liquids  conduct  heat  with  such  di£Sculty,  that  it  has 
been  doubted  by  some  philosophers  whether  they  be  not  destitute  of 
this  power.  From  the  facility,  however,  with  which  they  acquire 
heat,  under  particular  circumstances,  it  might  be  hastily  concluded 
that  they  possess  it  in  an  eminent  degree  :  but  this  facility  depends 
upon  another  property  which  we  shall  presently  examine.  The 
imperfection  of  this  property  in  liquids  may  be  proved  by  a  very 
simple  and  easy  experiment.  If  we  nearly  fill  a  glass  tube,  four 
or  five  inches  in  length,  with  water,  and  heat  the  upper  part  in 
a  spirit  lamp,  we  may  cause  the  water  to  boil  upon  the  surface, 
while  we  hold  the  tube  in  the  hand  without  the  slightest  incon- 
venience, the  water  not  being  able  to  conduct  the  heat  downwards. 
It  may  be  proved  with  greater  precision  by  placing  an  air-thermo- 
meter in  a  glass  jar,  and  filling  the  latter  with  water,  so  as  to  cover 
the  bulb  with  a  layer  of  the  liquid,  not  more  than  the  tenth  of 
an  inch  in  depth.  Oil  of  the  temperature  of  400^  may  now  be 
carefully  poured  upon  the  i^urfape ;  pr  ft  capsule  of  inflamed  ether 
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may  be  floated  upon  it  without  affecting  the  thermometer  (40). 
The  heat,  however,  will  ultimately  be  conducted  down  the  solid 
sides  of  the  containing  vessel ;  and  the  interference  of  this  operation 
renders  it  difficult  to  make  very  accurate  observations  upon  the 
subject ;  but  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  proved  by  very  delicate  and 
ingenious  experiments,  that  liquids  do  conduct  heat,  and  differences 
in  the  power  have  even  been  detected  in  different  liquids:  mer- 
cury, for  instance,  being  a  better  conductor  than  water,  and  water 
than  oil. 

§  160.  The  difficulty  of  determining  the  power  of  conduction 
in  aeriform  bodies,  is  still  greater  than  in  liquids.  It  has  never  yet 
been  proved  that  they  are  capable  of  conducting  heat  at  all ;  and 
common  experience  even  may  convince  us  that  they  are  very  bad  con- 
daetors.  A  very  simple  experiment  may  afford  a  rough  estimate  of 
the  comparative  powers  of  conduction  in  the  three  classes  of  solid, 
liquid,  and  aeriform  bodies.  Metals  heated  to  120^  will  severely 
bum  a  hand  placed  upon  them,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  the 
heat  will  travel  towards  it ;  water  will  not  scald,  provided  the  hand 
be  kept  without  motion  in  it  till  it  reaches  the  temperature  of  150^, 
while  the  contact  of  air  may  be  endured  at  300^.  A  thin  layer  of 
either  the  liquid  or  air  is  cooled  by  the  contact,  through  which  the 
heat  of  the  adjacent  particles  travels  with  great  difficulty ;  but  if  the 
hand  be  briskly  moved  about,  and  brought  into  contact  with  fresh 
particles,  the  water  will  be  intolerable,  at  a  much  lower  tem- 
perature. 

There  is  an  experiment  upon  record,  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  others,  who  ventured  into  a  room 
heated  to  260°,  and  remained  there  a  considerable  time  without 
serious  inconvenience :   and  in  several  processes  of  the  arts  it  is 


(40)  a  represents  the  ves- 
sel of  water,  with  the  included 
^thermometer ;  h  is  the  capsule 
containing  the  inflamed  ether. 
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necessary  for  workmen  to  enter  stoves  heated  as  high  even  as 
300^,  from  which  no  injurious  effects  follow.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, all  contact  with  metallic  substances  must  be  carefully 
avoided,  or  severe  injury  would  be  sustained.  The  same  property  of 
non-conduction  also  preserves  the  body  in  the  opposite  extrone  of 
temperature ;  and  the  late  voyages  to  the  Arctic  regions  prove  that 
a  cold  of  — 55°,  or  14°  below  that  of  freezing  mercury,  may  be 
sustained  without  injury,  provided  the  atmosphere  be  still ;  but  if 
there  be  any  wind,  the  suecessive  contact  of  fresh  particles,  even  at 
much  higher  temperature,  will  abstract  heat  with  sufficient  rapidity 
to  freeze  the  extremities. 

$  161.  The  bad  conducting  power  of  the  vapour  of  liquids 
is  strikingly  proved  by  heating  a  bright  capsule,  or  crucible  of 
platinum  or  silver,  to  nearly  a  white  heat,  and  then  throwing  into 
it  a  few  drops  of  water.  The  liquid  will  be  collected  into  the 
form  of  a  flattened  sphere,  under  the  force  of  cohesion,  and  will 
roll  about  upon  its  axis  to  different  parts  of  the  heated  surface 
without  wetting  it,  being  kept  from  contact  by  an  intervening 
atmosphere  of  vapour.  Under  these  circumstances  it  will  slowly 
evaporate,  but  will  never  reach  its  boiling-point.  If  the  tempera- 
ture, however,  of  the  metal  be  allowed  to  fall,  the  liquid  will  come 
into  contact  with  it,  and  will  be  converted  into  vapour  with  almost 
explosive  violence. 

The  same  phenomena  are  produced  with  water  and  heated  iron ; 
and  another  curious  instance  of  the  anticipation  of  science  by  com- 
mon experience  is  affi)rded  by  the  test  which  laundresses  apply 
to  ascertain  the  proper  temperature  of  their  smoothing-irons'  When 
a  drop  of  moisture,  extemporaneously  applied,  rolls  off  the  iron 
in  a  globule,  they  know  that  it  is  sufficiently  hot;  but  when  it 
adheres  and  boils,  it  is  returned  to  the  stove. 

§  162.  Many  useful  applications  are  daily  made  of  these 
principles,  to  the  purposes  of  convenience,  and  of  the  arts.  We  put 
double  doors  inclosing  a  body  of  air,  to  our  furnaces,  to  prevent  the 
heat  from  being  conducted  outwards ;  and  we  double-case  our  ice- 
houses to  prevent  it  from  being  conducted  inwards.  We  act  upon 
the  same  experience  in  the  selection  of  proper  substances  for 
clothing,  to  preserve  our  animal  warmth :  and  articles  of  dress 
are  warm  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  air  which  they  contain  in 
their  texture ;  furs,  feathers,  wool,  and  down,  retard  the  passage  of 
heat  in  this  way;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  snow  preserves  the 
warmth  of  the  earth  in  frosty  weather. 
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Count  Rumford  measured  the  relative  conducting  power  of 
diiTerent  materials  employed  for  clothing,  by  enveloping  a  thermo- 
meter in  a  glass  cylinder,  blown  into  a  ball  at  its  extremity,  and 
filling  the  interstices  with  the  substance  to  be  examined.  He  heated 
the  apparatus  in  boiling  water,  wd  then  transferred  it  into  melting 
iee,  uid  observed  the  number  of  seconds  which  elapsed  during  the 
paange  of  the  thermometer  through  185  degrees. 


Air,  alone  teqaired 

.     676" 

Raw  Bilk 

.     1284" 

lint 

.    1033 

Bearers'  for  . 

.     1286 

Cotton  wool 

.    1046 

Eider  down  , 

,     1305 

Sheeps'  wool     .' 

.    1118 

Hares'  far      . 

.     1315 

The  unerring  Wisdom  which  providently  presides  over  the 
order  of  nature,  changes  the  clptbing  of  many  animals  as  the  seasons 
change :  hair,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  being  changed  into  wool, 
and  feathers  into  down. 

Convection  op  Heat. 

§  163.  EvEBY  one  is  aware  that,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty 
with  which  heat  travels  through  liquid  and  aeriform  matter,  by  the 
process  of  conduction,  that  is,  without  disturbing  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  adjacent  particles,  both  classes  of  bodies  speedily  become 
heated,  and  that  equilibrium  of  temperature  is  brought  about  which 
it  is  always  the  tendency  of  heat  to  operate  and  maintain.  This  is 
effected  by  processes  of  circulation — or  rapid  change  in  the  relative 
position  of  adjacent  particles, — and  the  process  has  been  appropri- 
ately termed  Convection. 

When  a  liquid  is  heated  we  have  seen  that  it  expands,  and, 
of  course,  becomes  lighter ;  from  its  great  mobility  the  heated  and 
lighter  pmtides  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  mass,  and  a  new  portion 
comes  into  contact  with  the  source  of  heat,  rises  in  its  turn,  and 
00  the  whole  is  brought  successively  under  its  influence,  and  the 
motion  will  continue,  as  long  as  heat  continues  to  be  thus  commu- 
nicated. The  rapidity  with  which  heat  is  thus  conveyed  is  easily 
illustrated  by  the  simple  apparatus  of  the  water  in  the  glass  tube 
(§  159).  If,  instead  of  applying,  the  flame  of  the  spirit-lamp  to  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  it  be  applied  to  the  bottom,  the  whole  mass 
speedily  attains  the  boiling  temperature,  and  becomes  intolerable  to 
the  hand.  The  course  of  the  currents  by  which  the  circulation  is 
maintained  is  easily  rendered  visible  by  suspending  some  light 
powder,  of  about  the  same  specific  gravity,  in  water,  in  a  glass 
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flask  (41).  The  more  a  liquid  is  expanded  by  a  given  change  of 
temperature,  the  greater  will  be  the  difTerenee  of  specific  gravity 
between  the  part  which  is  heated  and  the  rest  of  the  mass,  and 
the  more  rapid  therefore  will  be  the  circulation  from  the  change. 
Any  tenacity  and  viscosity  in  the  liquid  will  impede  its  motion, 
and  when  water  is  thickened  with  flour,  or  other  farinaceous 
substances,  it  parts  with  acquired  heat  very  slowly :  many  a  person, 
however,  has  burned  his  mouth  with  hot  porridge,  and  expressed 
his  surprise  at  the  slowness  with  which  it  cools,  without  being  able 
to  assign  the  philosophical  reason  of  the  phenomenon. 

The  circulation  of  heated  water  is  now  commonly  and  advanta- 
geously applied  as  a  safe,  economical,  and  regular  means  of  warming 
hothouses,  and  other  buildings. 

§  1 64.  The  same  process  takes  place,  but  much  more  rapidly, 
in  elastic  fluids ;  and  in  this  class  of  bodies  the  equilibrium  of  heat 
is  maintained  by  a  circulation  of  the  most  perfect  kind.  Any  one 
who  has  observed  "  the  moats  in  a  sunbeam,"'  must  have  remarked 
by  their  motion,  in  almost  every  direction,  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  ascending  and  descending  currents  of  the  air  upon  which  they 
are  borne,  intermingle  ;  and  upon  looking  across  a  heated  body,  as  a 


(41)  The  direction  of  the  ascending  and  descending 
currents,  in  a  vessel  of  water  heated  from  the  bottoin,  is 
shown  by  the  darts  in  this  diagram.  An  ascending  cur- 
rent sets  up  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  is  compensated 
by  an  equal  quantity  of  liquid  descending  towards  the 
circumference.  If  the  heat  be  applied  equally  round  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  the  direction  of  the  currents  will  be 
reversed.  The  motion  of  the  particles  of  light  powder 
become  very  rapid,  and  the  water  is  thus  carried  to  its 
boiling-point. 
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chimnej  or  a  hot  poker,  the  ascent  of  the  heated  oolumn  of  air  may 
clearly  he  detected. 

The  force  with  which  it  rises  is  indicated  by  the  steady  and 
tiering  form  of  the  flame  ci  a  candle,  which  consists  of  aiSriform 
matter  in  a  state  of  ignition.  This  heated  current  generally  ascends 
perpendiculiu*ly  in  the  surrounding  cool  medium,  but  may  be 
diverted  from  its  course  by  holding  over  it  a  long  tube,  in  the  axis  of 
which  it  will  flow,  though  greatly  inclined  from  the  perpendicular. 
The  flame  of  a  ga£kbumer  may  even  be  directed  downwards  by 
connecting  it  with  the  shorter  arm  of  a  tube,  bent  twice,  at  right 
angles.  The  longer  arm  must  have  the  air  within  it  rarified,  by 
burning  a  little  spirit  of  wine  in  a  sponge,  when  an  ascending 
ettrrent  wiU  be  established,  which  will  draw  down  the  ignited  gas, 
the  heat  of  which  will  afterwards  maintain  the  draught  in  the 
chimney. 

$  165.  The  expansive  and  ascensional  force  of  a  body  of  hot 
air  may  also  be  illustrated  by  confining  it  in  a  bag  of  any  light 
material,  such  as  tissue  paper.  If  the  aperture  of  such  a  bag  be 
held  over  the  flame  of  a  piece  of  sponge,  steeped  in  spirit  of  wine, 
it  will  become  distended,  and  ascend  in  the  air.  Such  was  the 
power  which  Montgolfier  first  applied  to  the  construction  of  a  bal- 
loon, and  in  dependence  upon  this  principle  Pilatre  de  Rosier  first 
committed  himself  to  float  upon  the  atmosphere. 

I  166.  Some  very  interesting  properties  of  alsrial  currents 
may  be  illustrated  by  placing  a  lighted  taper  in  a  flat  dish,  and 
covering  it  with  a  bell-glass,  with  a  long  chimney  immediately  over 
the  flame.  If  a  little  waftr  be  placed  round  the  edge  of  the  glass, 
in  the  dish,  the  air  will  be  prevented  from  entering  under  it,  and  the 
flame  will  speedily  be  extinguished  for  want  of  a  fresh  supply.  If, 
however,  the  taper  be  again  lighted,  and  the  chimney  of  the  bell- 
glass  be  divided  into  two  channels  by  a  diaphragm  down  the  middle, 
and  it  be  again  placed  over  the  taper,  it  will  continue  to  bum  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  heated  and  light  particles  of  the  air,  which 
tended  to  ascend  in  the  tube  in  the  former  arrangement,  but  were 
impeded  by  the  opposite  tendency  of  the  cold  particles  to  descend, 
will  pass  out  by  an  ascending  current  on  one  side  of  the  diaphragm, 
while  a  contrary  current  of  fresh  air  will  continually  compensate 
them  on  the  other  side ;  the  direction  of  these  currents  is  readily 
rendered  visible,  by  mingling  some  cloudy  or  smoky  substance  with 
the  descending  current.  This  separation  of  contrary  currents  is  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  ventilation  of  mines,  and  many  deep 
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shafts  are  divided  by  boarded  partitions,  to  insure  the  descent  of 
fresh  air  upon  this  principle. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  expansion  of  air  for  the  ventibttion  of 
oar  rooms,  and  for  the  ascending  currents  in  our  chinmies,  by  which 
our  fires  are  maintained.  If  we  hold  the  flame  of  a  candle  to  the 
upper  part  of  a  door,  opening  into  a  heated  room,  we  shall  not  fail 
to  find,  by  the  direction  in  which  it  is  befit,  that  a  current  of  light 
heated  air  passes  outwards;  while,  by  lowering  it  to  near  the 
bottom,  we  shall  be  able  to  detect  a  counter^urrent  of  denser  cold 
air  rushing  inwards  with  equal  velocity. 

The  knowledge  of  these  principles,  it  cannot  be  denied,  ought  to 
have  led  to  a  more  perfect  system  of  ventilation  than  is  commonly 
adopted  in  our  public  buildings,  where  crowds  assemble  for  business 
or  for  pleasure ;  but  this,  unhappily,  is  not  the  only  instance  in 
which  indolence  prefers  the  well-beaten  road  of  routine  practice  to 
the  more  laborious  paths  which  better  knowledge  would  point  out. 

§  167.  The  convection  of  heat  is  a  process  of  the  utmost 
consequence  also  in  some  of  the  grand  operations  of  nature ;  and  it 
is  principally  by  the  circulation  of  fluids,  elastic  and  non-elastic,  of 
which  their  perfect  mobility  renders  them  susceptible,  that  the 
distribution  of  temperature  over  the  earth  is  regidated,  and  those 
great  inequalities  guarded  against,  which  would  certainly  result  from 
the  heating  of  the  solid  strata  alone.  Thus  the  atmosphere  with 
which  the  globe  is  surrounded,  moderates  the  extremes  of  tempera- 
tures both  in  the  arctic  and  equatorial  regions.  When  the  surface 
becomes  heated  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  vertical  sun,  the  stratum  of 
air  reposing  on  it  is  rarefied  and  ascends ;  its  place  is  supplied  by  the 
denser  air  pressing  in  from  the  colderiparallels,  and  by  a  constant 
succession  of  these  operations  the  heat  is  moderated,  which  would 
otherwise  become  intense.  The  constant  current  of  the  trade  winds 
owes  its  primary  impulse  and  direction  to  this  cause.  The  constantly 
ascending  warm  air,  in  its  efibrt  to  maintain  that  equilibrium  and 
equality  of  pressure  which  results  from  the  laws  of  hydrostatics,  most 
flow  over  towards  the  colder  climates,  and  carry  with  it  the  beat 
with  which  it  is  charged,  and  thereby  mitigate  the  extremes  of  cold. 
Currents  from  the  poles  and  the  equator  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  opposite  currents  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  in  the 
upper  region  of  the  atmosphere,  will  dierefore  constantly  exist, 
although  their  directions  may  be  variously  modified  by  inequalities 
upon  the  earth'^s  surface,  and  other  disturbing  influences.  The 
course  of  these  grand  compensating  currents  has  often  been  traced 
by  accidental  circumstances.    Some  years  ago,  during  an  eruption 
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of  ft  volcano  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  in  the  West  Indies,  it  was 
obsetred  that  the  ashes  were  carried  against  the  course  of  the  winds : 
t.  #.,  against  the  course  of  the  current  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  force  of  the  explosion,  or  the  ascensional  force  of  the  ascending 
column  of  heated  air  had,  in  fact,  carried  them  into  the  upper  stream, 
which  was  flowing  in  the  contrary  direction.  Those  also  who  have 
nmde  the  ascent  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  have  constantly  observed 
the  wind  blowing  in  the  contrary  direction  on  the  summit,  to  that 
which  prevailed  at  the  foot  of  that  mountain. 

f  168.  Water  is  not  less  useful  in  this  respect,  in  the  economy 
of  nature.  When  a  current  of  cold  air  passes  over  the  surface  of  a 
large  collection  <^  water,  it  abstracts  from  it  a  quantity  of  heat ;  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  water  is  thereby  increased,  and  the  cooled 
portion  onks.  Its  descent  forces  up  a  portion  of  warmer  water  to 
the  surfiM^e,  which  again  communicates  heat  to  the  air  passing  over 
it;  and  this  process  may  be  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  pro- 
pc^ioned  to  the  depth  of  the  water.  Currents  are  also  formed  in 
the  ocean  similar  to  those  in  the  elastic  atmosphere.  The  water 
which  descends,  when  imobstructed,  must  spread  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  and  the  denser  water  of  cooler  latitudes  will  flow  towards 
the  equator,  and  produce  compensating  currents  upon  the  surface 
in  opposite  directions ;  and  thus  the  ocean  again  tends  to  moderate 
the  excessive  heats  of  the  torrid  zone,  as  well  as  the  intense  colds  of 
the  polar  climates.  The  Gulf  Stream,  as  it  is  named,  is  an  example 
of  this  action.  This  great  current  sets  across  the  Atlantic  from  the 
coasts  of  Afiricii,  and  being  deflected  from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  is  carried  northwards  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  in  the 
neighbouring  latitudes  of  which,  it  may  generally  be  detected  by  its 
effi^ts  upon  the  thermometer.  An  immense  volume  of  warm  water 
is  thus  transported  to  the  cold  regions  of  the  north,  where  it  cannot 
hat  have  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  climate.  It  is  probable 
that  the  temperature  of  the  westerly  winds  of  our  own  island  in 
winter  is  much  influenced  by  this  cause. 

§  169.  And  here  we  must  not  fail  to  observe  the  important  and 
oenefieial  purpose  efiected  by  that  singular  exception  to  the  general 
law  of  expansion  by  heat,  which  fixes  the  point  of  greatest  density 
in  water  nearly  eight  degrees  above  its  point  of  congelation  (§  153). 
When  the  whole  mass  of  accumulated  fluid,  such  as  that  in  a  deep 
Wte,  has  been  cooled  down  to  the  temperature  of  40°  by  the  perpen- 
dicnhir  circutation  which  we  have  just  considered,  the  vertical 
niovement  ceases,  and  the  surface  water  becoming  lighter  as  the 
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temperature  further  falls,  Boon  sets  into  a  sheet  of  ice.  The  subja- 
cent water  is  preserved  from  the  further  influence  of  the  cold  by  the 
cessation  of  the  circulation,  and  its  almost  perfect  non-conducting 
power.  If,  like  mercury,  oil,  and  other  liquids,  its  density  went  on 
augmenting  to  its  freezing  point,  the  cold  air  would  continue  to  rob 
the  mass  of  its  heat  till  the  whole  sank  to  32^,  and  it  would  suddenly 
set  into  a  solid  rock  of  ice,  and  every  living  aninuil  witliin  it  would 
perish.  In  these  climates  a  lake  so  frozen  could  never  again  be 
liquefied ;  for  the  process  of  thawing  necessarily  beginning  above, 
the  heated  and  light  water  would  lie  upon  the  surface,  and  effectually 
prevent  the  convection  of  heat  to  the  lower  strata. 

This  observation  is,  however,  only  fully  applicable  to  aocumuo 
lations  of  fresh  water :  for  the  waters  of  the  "  great  deep,**^  another 
protection  has  been  provided.  Saline  matter  in  solution  in  water, 
it  has  been  ascertained,  lowers  both  the  point  of  freezing,  and  the 
point  of  maximum  density.  The  ocean,  on  that  account,  and 
because  of  its  great  depth,  which  renders  it  an  almost  inexhaustible 
store  of  heat,  resists  freezing  still  more  effectually  than  the  deepest 
natural  reservoirs  of  fresh  water,  and  is  scarcely  known  to  freeze, 
except  in  latitudes  where  the  most  intense  cold  prevails.  Even 
then,  it  is  the  watery  particles  alone  which  congeal  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  saline,  which,  increasing  the  density  of  the  lower  strata, 
arrest  their  circulation,  and  thus  preserve  them  from  the  superficial 
cold. 

Heat  of  Composition. 

$  170.  Heat  and  Temperature  we  have  hitherto  used  as 
nearly  synonymous  terms,  and  all  the  effects  of  the  subtle  force,  to 
which  we  have  been  directing  our  attention,  have  been  accompanied 
by  its  free  development,  and  have  been  measured  by  our  sensations, 
and  by  the  thermometer  and  pyrometer.  We  have  now  to  trace  it, 
entering,  as  it  were,  into  the  composition  of  bodies,  losing  its  cha- 
racter of  temperature,  and  becoming  latent  to  our  instruments  and 
our  feelings. 

Equal  volumes  of  the  same  liquid,  at  different  temperatures, 
afford,  upon  mixture,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  two.  A  pint  of 
water  at  50*^,  being  mixed  with  a  pint  at  100^  a  thermometer  im- 
mersed in  the  mixture  will  indicate  a  temperature  of  75®.  This  result 
has  already,  indeed,  been  adduced  in  confirmation  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  instrument  (§  143).  If,  however,  a  measure  of  quicksilver 
at  100®  be  agitated  with  an  equal  measure  of  water  at  40®,  the 
resulting  temperature  of  the  two  will  not  be  70^,  or  the  mean,  but 
10®  lower,  or  60® ;  so  that  the  quicksilver  will  lose  40®,  whereas  the 
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water  will  only  gain  20^ :  yet  the  water  must  contain  the  whole 
heat  which  the  quicksilver  has  lost.  Hence,  it  appears  that  water 
has  a  greater  capacity  for  heat  than  quicksilver :  it  requires  a  larger 
quantity  of  heat  to  raise  it  to  a  given  temperature.  The  confirmation 
irf  this  view  may  be  obtained  by  the  converse  of  the  experiment ;  for 
if  a  measure  of  water  at  100^  be  agitated  with  an  equal  measure  of 
quicksilver  at  40®,  the  resulting  temperature  will  be  80°:  the  water 
will  fall  20°  in  temperature,  but  in  this  fall  will  give  out  sufficient 
heat  to  raise  the  quicksilver  40°. 

The  same  comparison  may  be  made  by  weight,  and  will  lead  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Thus,  if  a  pound  of  quicksilver  at  40°  be 
agitated  with  a  pound  of  water  at  156°,  the  resulting  temperature 
will  be  152°.3  :  the  water  will  lose  3°.7  of  temperature,  but  enough 
heat  will  be  evolved  to  raise  the  metal  112^.3.  Now,  the  proportion 
cfS^.7  :  112°.3,  is  the  same  as  0.033  :  1;  hence,  adopting  water 
as  the  standard  of  comparison,  we  call  the  specific  heat  of  quick- 
silver 0.033,  designating  by  the  term  specific  heat  the  heat  peculiar 
to  the  species  of  matter  compared  with  the  standard. 

Again :  If  a  pound  of  water  at  100°,  and  the  same  weight  of  oil 
at  60°,  be  mixed  together,  the  resulting  temperature  will  not  be  the 
mean  75°,  but  83'*.5 ;  the  water,  therefore,  will  lose  16®§,  while  the 
oil  will  gain  33*^^,  or  reversing  the  temperatures,  the  mean  will  be 
66° J,  80  that  the  oil  will  give  out  33*'i,  and  the  water  will  rise  only 
16**|.  Hence,  the  heat  which  will  raise  the  temperature  of  oil  2°, 
will  raise  an  equal  weight  of  water  only  I'' ;  and  the  specific  heat 
of  oil  will  therefore  be  0.5°. 

§  171.  This  different  capacity  of  different  bodies  for  heat 
mnst  have  a  considerable  influence  upon  their  rates  of  heating  or 
cooling :  those  which  have  the  highest  specific  heat  increasing  or 
diminishing  their  temperatures  most  slowly  under  equal  circum- 
stances. Thus,  if  equal  quantities  of  water  and  quicksilver  be  placed 
at  equal  distances  before  a  fire,  tlie  metal  will  be  more  rapidly 
heated  than  the  water ;  and  again  will  cool  down  a  certain  number 
rf  degrees  more  rapidly  when  exposed  in  a  cold  place.  Conversely, 
the  specific  heats  of  different  bodies  may  be  determined  by  carefully 
observing  the  time  in  which  they  cool  down  a  certain  number  of 
degrees,  and  comparing  them  with  water  under  similar  circum- 
stances. This  method  is  susceptible  of  great  accuracy,  and  may 
obviously  be  applied  where  mixture  is  impossible. 

$  172.  A  third  method  of  ascertaining  specific  heats  was 
devised  by  M.M.  Lavoisier  and  La  Place,  who  contrived  an  appa- 
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ratuB  for  the  purpose,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Calorimeter. 
This  instrument  was  liable,  however,  to  some  practical  objections, 
which  have  limited  its  use.  The  principle,  upon  which  it  was 
constructed,  will  afford  another  illustration  of  the  nature  of  the 
phenomenon  (42).  A  certain  weight  of  water,  for  instance,  was 
surrounded  with  ice  in  a  convenient  vessel,  and  in  passing  from  the 
temperature  of  212^  to  32°,  the  quantity  melted  was  found  to  be  a 
pound ;  an  equal  weight  of  oil  in  cooling  down  through  the  same 
range  of  temperature  thawed  only  half  a  pound:  and  from  this 
experiment  we  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  as  from  mixture  and 
cooling,  that  the  specific  heat  of  water  being  reckoned  as  1%  that  of 
the  oil  la  only  0.6''. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  specific  heats  of  various  bodies 
referred  to  this  standard,  from  the  best  authorities : — 

Table  XIII.     0/  Specific  HeaU. 


Hydrogen  gas      .     .     3.2936 

Water 1.0000 

Aqueous  vapour .     .     0.8470 

Alcohol 0.7000 

Ether 0.6600 

Oil 0.5200 

Nitrogen  gas  .     .     .     0.2754 
Air 0.2669 


Oxygen  ....  0.2361 
Carbonic  add  .  .  .  0.2210 
Charcoal  ....  0.2631 
Sulphur      ....  0.1850 

Iron 0.1100 

Mercuiy  ....  0.0330 
Platinum  ....  0.0314 
Gold 0.0298 


(42)  The  calorimeter  consists 
of  two  similar  metallic  vessels,  the 
one  contained  within  the  other,  and 
kept  separate  by  small  pieces  of 
wood.  The  interval  between  the 
two  is  filled  with  ice,  broken  small, 
and  packed  close.  By  constantly 
renewing  this  ice  as  it  melts  by  the 
heat  of  the  atmosphere,  the  interior 
vessel  will  be  kept  constantly  at 
the  temperature  of  32°.  The  water 
which  is  formed  is  removed  by  a 
stop-cock  placed  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  interval  between  the  two 
vessels.  Within  the  interior  vessel  another  still  smaller  is  suspended, 
formed  of  iron  net,  designed  to  hold  the  body  to  be  cooled.  The  interval 
between  this  third  vessel  and  the  second  is  also  filled  with  ice :  and  the 
water  which  this  latter  produces  in  melting,  flows  out  of  the  lateral  stop- 
cock into  a  vessel  which  receives  it,  that  it  may  be  accurately  weighed. 
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§  173.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  careful  experiments  of 
M.M.  Dnlong  and  Petit,  that  the  specific  heat  of  bodies  increases 
as  their  temperature  rises;  so  that  it  requires  more  heat  to  raise 
them  a  certain  number  of  degrees  when  at  a  high  than  when  at  a 
low  temperature.  The  specific  heat  of  iron,  for  instance,  was  found 
as  set  down  in  the  following  Table : — 

Table  XIV.     Specific  Heat  of  Iron. 

Prom  32**  to  212° 0.1098 

392° 0.1150 

572° 0.1218 

662° 0.1266 

A  similar  law  is  maintained  m  other  bodies,  as  shown  in  the 
following  Table : — 

Table  XV.     Progressite  Specific  Heat. 

Between  32«  and  212».      Between  32«  and  572". 

Of  Mercury 0.0330  0.0350 

Zinc   .......  0.0927  0.1015 

Antimony 0.0507  0.0547 

Silver 0.0557  0.0611 

Copper 0.0949  0.1013 

Platinum 0.0335  0.0355 

Glass 0.1770  0.1900 

J  174.  It  is  probably  from  changes  effected  in  tlie  specific 
heat  of  bodies  that  condensation  or  approximation  of  their  particles 
is  attended  with  elevation  of  temperature,  and  dilatation  or  expansion 
with  the  opposite  effect. 

When  spirits  of  wine  and  water  are  mixed  together  in  equal 
measures,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  bulk  of  the  mixture  is  less  than 
that  of  the  two  liquids  in  their  separate  states;  and,  in  consequence, 
the  temperature  rises  so  as  to  become  sensibly  warm  to  the  hand. 
In  the  same  way  oil  of  vitriol  and  water  contract  on  mixture,  and 
so  much  heat  becomes  free,  that  some  inflammable  substances  may 
be  kindled,  or  water  boiled,  by  its  application.  The  sudden  com- 
pression of  air  by  the  piston  of  a  small  syringe  disengages  heat 
enough  to  kindle  tinder  exposed  to  it :  while  compressed  air  sud- 
denly allowed  to  expand  will  become  so  cold  as  to  condense  all  the 
rapour,  with  which  it  may  be  mixed,  in  the  form  of  a  cloud.  If  a 
delicate  thermometer  again  be  suspended  iu  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  it  will  be  found  to  sink  during  the  process  of  exhaustion,  and 
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ihe  cloud  which  commonly  fonns  at  the  same  time  is  owing  to  the 
same  absorption  of  the  heat  of  temperature. 

§  175.  The  increased  capacity  which  air  acquires  by  rare- 
faction has  an  important  influence  in  modifying  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  air  becoming  rarer  as  it  ascends,  absorbs  its 
own  free  heat,  and  hence  becomes  cold  in  proportion  as  it  recedes 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  from  which  it  chiefly  derives  its  heat. 
The  average  depression  of  temperature  has  been  found  to  be  about  1^ 
of  Fahrenheit's  scale  for  each  300  feet  of  ascent.  By  this  constitution 
of  the  atmosphere  heat,  so  to  speak,  is  economised :  for  if,  instead 
of  thus  being  absorbed  and  laid  up  in  store,  it  had  remained 
free,  it  would  soon  have  become  dissipated  and  lost.  Other  most 
important  purposes  are  also  efiected  by  the  progression  of  temper- 
ature which  this  law  of  specific  heat  has  a  tendency  to  maintain, 
to  which  we  shall  presently  advert. 

§  176.  When  matter  undergoes  one  of  the  great  physical 
changes,  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid,  and  from  the  liquid  to  the 
aeriform  state,  we  find  exemplifications  of  the  phenomena  of 
latent  iectt.  As  in  these  transitions  a  large  quantity  of  heat  is 
absorbed,  combined,  or  fixed,  so  in  the  opposite  changes  from  the 
aeriform  to  the  liquid,  and  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  heat 
is  again  liberated  and  becomes  sensible. 

It  was  Dr.  Black,  who  about  the  year  1757,  originally  investi- 
gated the  phenomena  of  latent  heat  with  singular  success,  and  his 
researches  upon  the  subject  rank  amongst  the  most  admirable  efforts 
of  experimental  philosophy.  The  observation  had,  as  has  been  before 
remarked  (§  139),  previously  been  made  that  the  freezing  and  boiling 
of  water  always  took  place  at  certain  fixed  temperatures ;  but  it 
occurred  first  to  Dr.  Black,  to  inquire  what  becomes  of  the  heat 
which  in  either  case  must  keep  continually  flowing  into  the  bodies 
whilst  the  processes  are  maintained. 

Equal  weights  of  water  at  32^  and  of  water  at  212°  will,  as 
has  been  before  explained,  produce  on  mixture  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  122** :  but  equal  weights  of  ice  at  82^  and  of  water  at  212^ 
only  produce,  after  the  ice  has  melted,  a  temperature  of  52 :  the 
water  loses  160  degrees  of  temperature  while  the  ice  acquires  only 
20° ;  140®  degrees  of  heat  are  therefore  expended  in  changing  the 
state  of  the  ice  from  solid  to  liquid.  Dr.  Black,  from  this  anJ 
similar  experiments,  drew  the  conclusion  that  this  portion  of  heat 
became  latent  in  the  water;  which  owes  its  fluid  state  to  this 
latent  heat.     That  this  heat  is  not  destroyed  or  annihilated,  will 
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appear  from  considering  that  water,  exposed  to  a  degree  of  cold  far 
below  the  freezing  point,  will  gradually  part  with  its  excess  of 
t^nperatare  abore  that  of  the  surrounding  bodies,  and  become  colder 
and  colder  till  it  reaches  the  freezing  point ;  but  will  not  descend 
below  32**  till  the  whole  has  become  ice,  and  yet  it  must  continue 
yielding  up  heat  at  the  same  rate  as  before.  There  must  therefore 
be  within  it  a  continued  supply  of  heat  to  keep  it  up  to  this  fixed 
point:  the  moment  the  whole  becomes  concrete,  the  temperature 
will  begin  to  sink,  and  will  soon  reach  that  of  the  surrounding 
objects  and  medium. 

§  177.  Similar  phenomena  are  observable  in  all  cases  of 
liquefaction;  and  we  can  produce  artificial  cold  often  of  great 
intensity  by  the  rapid  solution  of  certain  saline  bodies  in  water ; 
upon  this  principle  the  action  of  freezing  mixtures  depends,  which 
w«  often  applied  economically  to  the  purpose  of  cooling  beverages 
in  hot  climates.  The  mere  solution  of  nitre  alone  will  lower  the 
temperature  of  water  at  50°  to  35®  and  four  ounces  of  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  with  four  ounces  of  carbonate  of  soda,  dissolved  in  four 
(ranees  of  water  at  60**,  will  in  three  hours  freeze  ten  ounces  of 
water  in  a  metallic  vessel  immersed  in  the  mixture  whilst  the  solu- 
tion is  in  progress.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  snow,  or  pounded  ice 
and  common  salt,  will  sink  the  thermometer  from  32  <»  to  0®,  or  the 
point  from  which  Fahrenheit  commenced  his  thermometric  scale, 
upon  the  mistaken  notion  that  he  had  obtained  the  absolute  zero 
of  heat.  It  is  this  mixture  which  is  commonly  employed  for 
freezing  cream.  From  the  rapidity  with  which  salt  and  ice  react 
npon  one  another  and  produce  liquefaction,  salt  is  often  strewed 
upon  the  pavement  of  the  streets  when  they  become  incrusted  with 
hstfdened  snow,  and  it .  is  then  easily  removed.  The  thawing  of  the 
ice  by  the  production  of  a  greater  degree  of  cold,  might  appear 
paradoxical  to  those  who  have  not  properly  considered  the  steps  of 
the  process. 

A  mixture  of  three  parts  of  muriate  of  lime  and  two  parts  of 
mow,  will  sink  the  thermometer  from  32°  to  -  5C,  a  degree  of  cold 
sufficiently  intense  to  freeze  quicksilver.  To  produce  the  maximum 
effect,  the  salts  should  be  newly  crystallized,  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder  and  cooled  to  32%  and  the  vessels  in  which  the  freezing 
mixture  is  made  should  be  very  thin.  The  mixture  should  also  be 
made  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

One  of  the  most  striking  modes  of  illustrating  the  absorption  of 
heat  by  liquefaction,  is  by  the  action  of  metallic  bodies  alone :  if 
207  parts  of  lead,  118  of  tin,  and  284  of  bismuth  be  melted  toge- 
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ther  and  reduced  to  a  fine  state  of  division  by  pouring  them  into 
water,  upon  dissolving  the  alloy  in  1617  parts  of  quicksilver,  a 
thermometer  immersed  in  the  mixture  will  sink  from  63  to  14,  and 
water  may  be  frozen  by  the  process. 

All  liquids  remain  perfectly  fixed  at  the  temperature  of  their 
cong:ealing  points  during  the  process  of  liquefSftction,  or  as  long  as 
any  of  the  substance  remains  in  the  solid  form :  their  temperatures 
cannot  rise,  because  all  the  heat  to  which  they  may  be  exposed  is 
absorbed  and  rendered  latent.  The  use  of  tliis  point  in  water  for 
the  graduation  of  thermometers  we  have  already  noticed  (§  139). 

§  178.  The  following  is  a  Table  of  the  congealing  points  of 
various  bodies,  including  a  range  of  temperature  from  the  boiling  of 
water  to  the  freezing  of  mercury,  throughout  which  the  law  is 
maintained : — 


Table 

XVI,     Of  Cmgealing  PoifUs. 

Sulphuric  ether  . 

.-46° 

Acetic  acid 

.    oOP 

Mercui}-    . 

.  -39 

Tallow 

.    92 

Oil  of  turpentine 

.+14 

Wax. 

.  149 

Water       . 

.     32 

Sulphur 

.  218 

Olive  oil    . 

.     36 

The  fusing  or  congealing  points  of  metals  in  the  higher  ranges 
of  the  pyrometer,  are  equally  fixed,  and  the  temperature  of  melting 
iron  or  gold  is  invariable  in  the  heat  of  the  most  powerful  wind 
furnace,  so  long  as  any  of  the  metal  remains  in  the  solid  state. 


Table  XVII.     Congealing  Points  of  Metals. 


Mercury    .         .         .—   39° 

Zinc 

.    773° 

Potassium          .        .  + 136 

Silver 

.  1873 

Sodium     .         .         .194 

Copper     . 

.  1996 

Bismuth,  lead  and  tinl    ^i^ 
alloy      .         .         f   2^^ 

Gold 

.  2016 

Cast  iron  . 

.  2786 

Tin  .         .         .         .     442 
Bismuth    .         .        .476 

platinum) 

.  3280 

Lead          .        .        .612 

§  179.  The  quantity  of  heat  absorbed,  or  rendered  latent  by 
the  fusion  of  various  bodies,  is  not  a  constant  quantity  for  all,  but 
varies  in  different  bodies ;  this  is  shown  by  the  following  results  of 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Irvine : — 
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Table  XVIII.    Latent  Heai  of  Liquidt. 

Water  .                  .140° 
Sulphur          .         ,     143.7 
Spermaceti     .         .     145 
Lead                        .162 

Bees'-wax 

Zinc 

Tin  .         .        . 

Bismuth    . 

.     176° 
.    494 
.    600 
.    660 
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§  180.  When  liquids,  on  the  contrary,  pass  into  the  solid 
state,  their  latent  heat  becomes  sensible;  water,  by  careful  manage- 
ment, as  by  exposing  it  in  an  undisturbed  atmosphere  to  a  freezing 
mixture  with  a  little  oil  floating  upon  its  surface,  may  be  cooled 
several  degrees  below  its  freezing  point  without  solidifying,  but  the 
moment  that,  by  agitation  or  other  means,  it  is  made  to  congeal,  it 
rises  to  the  temperature  of  32^. 

If  spirit  of  wine  be  poured  into  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate 
of  potassa,  the  salt  is  instantly  precipitated  in  the  solid  form,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  liquid  rises  so  as  to  become  sensibly  warm  to 
the  band.  When  water  is  poured  upon  quick-lime,  a  great  degree 
of  heat,  and  sometimes  ignition,  is  produced,  from  the  solidification 
which  it  undergoes  in  consequence  of  chemical  combination.  In 
short,  congelation  is  at  all  times  a  heating,  and  liquefaction  a 
cooling,  process,  to  all  surrounding  bodies. 

If  we  pursue  the  relations  of  matter  and  heat  under  the  next 
change  of  physical  condition,  we  shall  find  the  same  laws  maintained 
in  the  passage  of  a  body  from  the  state  of  a  liquid  to  that  of  a 
vapour,  and  in  the  contrary  operation  of  passing  from  the  aeriform 
to  the  liquid  condition.  There  is  no  more  clear  and  convincing 
mode  of  exemplifying  the  phenomena  than  by  reference  to  the 
common  still  and  worm-tub.  During  the  whole  process  of  ebul- 
lition in  the  stiU,  when  once  the  liquid  has  attained  its  boiling- 
point  the  temperature  never  rises  above  that  point :  notwithstanding 
the  constant  action  of  a  strong  fire  it  never  varies,  but  all  the  heat 
is  absorbed,  and  fixed  by  the  process  of  vaporization.  The  water 
in  the  worm-tub,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  hotter  and  hotter  during 
the  pas^e  of  the  vapour  again  into  the  liquid  state,  and  unless 
the  cold  water  were  constantly  renewed,  the  process  could  not 
be  carried  on.  The  vapour,  in  fact,  acts  the  part  of  a  carrier  of  the 
heat,  taking  it  from  the  fire  and  delivering  it  up  to  the  water. 

The  beat  given  off  by  steam,  during  its  condensation,  is  now 
commonly  applied  to  the  warming  of  buildings,  and  is  at  once  safe, 
ssJubrious,  and  economical. 

§  181.  If  the  process  of  vaporization  had   not  been   thus 
progressive, — if  the  constitution  of  a  liquid  had  been  such,  that 
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upon  reaching  a  certain  temperature  it  would  have  been  at  once 
converted  into  the  aeriform  state,  the  boiling  of  a  tea-kettle  would 
have  been  a  service  of  imminent  danger;  the  whole  volume  of 
water  would  have  at  once  flashed  into  steam,  with  explosive 
violence. 

Such  a  danger  is,  in  fact,  incurred  upon  distilling  oil  of  vitriol, 
without  great  caution.  The  specific  heat  of  the  vapour  of  this  acid 
is  very  small,  and  hence,  when  it  begins  to  boil,  sudden  exploeions 
of  dense  vapour  rush  forth  from  time  to  time,  and  the  glass  retort  is 
liable  to  be  broken  by  the  concussion. 

Every  liquid,  when  of  the  same  degree  of  purity,  and  under 
equal  circumstance  of  atmospheric  pressure,  has  one  specific  point  at 
which  it  invariably  boils : — thus,  pure  water  boils  at  21 2°  ;  spirits 
of  wine,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  .818,  at  173* ;  ether,  at  96**, 
when  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  as  indicated  by  the  barometer, 
is  thirty  inches:  that  is  to  say,  at  those  respective  temperatures 
their  several  vapours  attain  an  elasticity  equal  to  that  of  the  incum- 
bent atmosphere,  and  they  are  enabled  by  the  slightest  impulse 
to  act  upon  the  air  in  mass,  and  to  remove  its  obstruction  to  their 
course. 

§  182.  The  decrease  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  enables 
vapour  of  lower  degrees  of  elasticity  to  overcome  its  resistance,  and 
hence  liquids  boil  at  lower  temperature  when  it  is  diminished. 
Under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  water  may  be  made  to  boil 
at  the  temperature  of  32^ :  that  is  to  say,  the  pressure  may  be 
reduced  till  the  vapour  of  water  at  that  temperature,  which  is  of 
no  higher  degree  of  elasticity  than  would  be  sufficient  to  support 
a  column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer  of  0.20  inches,  would  be 
sufficient  to  remove  it,  but  the  full  amount  of  latent  heat  must  be 
absorbed  in  its  passage  into  the  aeriform  state. 

If  some  ether  be  placed  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  and 
an  arrangement  made  by  means  of  a  sliding-rod,  by  which  a  small 
flask  of  water,  covered  with  some  bibulous  substance,  be  alternately 
dipped  into  it,  and  removed,  when  the  exhaustion  is  made  the  ether 
will  boil  rapidly,  and  absorbing  the  heat  of  the  water,  will  cause  it 
speedily  to  congeal. 

Mercury  may  even  be  frozen  by  the  same  process,  by  substituting 
sulphuret  of  carbon  for  the  ether.  The  rapid  evaporation  of  water 
is  carried  on  with  the  greatest  facility  under  diminished  pressure, 
especially  if  the  steam  which  is  formed  be  condensed  during  it^ 
formation,  so  as  to  remove  the  resistance  of  its  elasticity.  Upon  this 
principle  depends  an  ingenious  mode  of  freezing  water  in  common 
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aimoBpherio  temperatures,  devised  by  the  late  Sir  John  Leslie. 
For  this  purpose  some  substance  which  rapidly  absorbs  the  vapour 
of  water,  such  as  oil  of  vitriol,  (dried  basaltic  rock, — or  dried 
oatmeal  will  answer  the  purpose,)  is  placed  in  a  flat  dish  upon  the 
plate  of  the  air-pump,  over  this  is  supported  upon  a  glass  trivet 
a  capsule  of  glass,  containing  a  little  water,  and  a  delicate  thermo- 
meter, and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  low  glass  receiver ;  when 
the  vacuum  is  made,  a  very  instructive  series  of  phenomena  ensue. 
The  water  is  speedily  seen  to  boil,  or  give  out  large  bubbles  of 
steam,  and  the  thermometer  begins  to  fall  very  rapidly,  denoting 
that  the  free  heat,  or  heat  of  temperature,  is  rapidly  absorbed  during 
the  process  of  vaporization.  This  steam  is  instantly  absorbed  by 
the  oil  of  vitriol,  which  becomes  hot  by  the  evolution  of  the  latent 
heat  of  the  steam  during  its  return  to  the  liquid  state,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  whole  remainder  of  the  water  is  converted  into  a  cake  of 
ice  (43). 

Another  beautiful  illustration  of  the  same  principle  is  afforded 
by  a  little  apparatus  of  the  late  Dr.  Wollaston,  which  was 
named  by  him  the  cryophorus^  or  frost-bearer.  It  consists  of  two 
bulbs  of  glass,  connected  together  by  a  long  stem  of  glass,  and 
containing  water.  The  water  is  boiled  in  one  of  the  bulbs  till  the 
included  air  is  expelled  by  the  generated  steam,  through  a  small 
aperture  in  the  other  bulb,  which  is  then  sealed  at  a  lamp ;  when 
oool,  the  pressure  of  the  included  steam  is  reduced  to  that  due  to  the 
temperature  of  the  air :  if  the  empty  bulb  be  now  surrounded  with 
a  freezing  mixture  of  snow  and  salt,  its  elasticity  again  falls,  and 
rapid  evaporation  takes  place  from  the  water  in  the  distant  ball, 


(43)  A  is  the  glass 
dish  which  contains  the 
acid ;  D  the  trivet  sup- 
porting the  glass  cap- 
sule, B,  three  parts 
filled  with  water ;  and 
c  the  thermometer,  to 
show  the  progress  of 
the  refrigeration. 
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which  is  soon  converted  into  ice  by  the  rapid  abstraction  of  its  heat 
of  temperature  (44). 

§  183.  The  rapid  evaporation  of  water  at  low  temperatures, 
imder  diminished  pressure,  has  been  taken  advantage  of  in  the  arts, 
in  certain  processes  where  vegetable  products  are  liable  to  injury 
from  exposure  to  high  temperatures.  Thus  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  has  been  improved  in  the  process  of  Mr.  Howard,  by  which  the 
boiling  of  the  syrup  is  carried  on  in  close  pans,  from  which  the  air 
is  extracted  by  means  of  the  air-pump :  and  the  preparation  of 
vegetable  extracts  is  effected  without  any  danger  of  burning,  by  Mr. 
Barry^s  process,  in  close  vessels  from  which  the  air  is  expelled  by 
steam,  the  elasticity  of  which  is  afterwards  reduced  by  cold  water. 
The  distillation  of  spirits  is  also  effected  by  similar  means,  without 
the  danger  of  imparting  an  empyreumatio  flavour  to  the  products. 

§  184.  In  consequence  of  the  diminished  elasticity  of  the  air 
in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  boiling-point  of  liquids 
is  lower  on  the  tops  of  mountains  than  at  their  bases ;  and  water 
boils  at  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  at  the  temperature  of  IS?"".  The 
late  Archdeacon  WoUaston  invented  an  apparatus  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, which  is  applicable  to  the  measurement  of  heights.  It  consists 
of  a  mercurial  thermometer,  with  a  very  large  bulb,  dipping  into 
a  small  portable  boiler,  which  is  readily  heated  by  a  spirit-lamp. 
By  means  of  a  vernier  the  1000th  part  of  a  degree  may  be  read  off 
upon  the  scale ;  and  although  such  a  thermometer  would  but  slowly 
follow,  and  imperfectly  indicate  changes  of  atmospheric  temperature, 
in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of  the  mercury  to  be  heated. 


(44)     This  figure  represents  the  Cryophorus,  arranged  for  the  expe- 
riment, with  one  of  its  balls  immersed  in  the  freezing  mixture. 
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the  permanency  of  the  boilin^point  of  water  easily  permits  of 
its  being  exposed  to  it  for  a  sufficient  time  to  ensure  its  fitll  effect. 
He  found  that  a  difference  of  barometric  pressure  of  0.589  inches, 
was  equivalent  to  1^  in  the  boiling-point,  or  530  feet  of  ascent ;  and 
that  the  difference  of  the  height  of  a  conmion  table  from  the  ground 
would  produce  a  difference  in  the  boiling-point,  which  was  clearly 
indicated  by  the  instrument. 

§  185.  It  follows  from  the  principles  which  we  have  just 
established,  that  under  a  pressure  greater  than  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere, liquids  must  require  a  higher  temperature  to  make  them  boil, 
— ^to  make  them  generate  vapour  of  a  force  equivalent  to  that 
pressure.  If  water  be  enclosed  in  a  small  boiler,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  some  quicksilver  is  placed,  into  which  an  open  barometer- 
tube  may  be  plunged  after  passing  through  a  tight  packing-box, 
and  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  be  immersed  in  the  water  through 
a  similar  paeking-box,  it  may  be  made  to  boil.  The  steam  being 
allowed  to  escape  into  the  air  through  an  open  stop-cock,  the 
thermometer,  under  these  circumstances,  will  indicate  the  usual 
temperature  of  212'' (45).  If 
the  stop-cock  be  then  closed, 
the  elastic  force  of  the  con- 
fined steam  will  gradually 
increase ;  and,  reacting  upon 
the  surfaces  of  the  water  and 
quicksilver,  will  raise  a  co- 
Inmn  of  the  latter  in  the 
barometer-tube,  or  gauge, 
which  by  its  height  will 
measure  the  elasticity  of  the 


(45.)  a  is  the  strong  brass 
globe,  composed  of  two  hemi- 
spheres screwed  together  with 
flanches;  6  is  the  barometer- 
tube  passing  through  the  steam- 
tight  collar;  c  is  the  thermo- 
meter, graduated  to  400^,  and 
also  passing  through  a  steam- 
tight  collar  d;  \a  2k  stop-cock, 
and  e  a  spirit-lamp.  The 
whole  is  supported  upon  the 
brass  stand,/. 
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rising  vapour :  as  the  column  ascends  the  temperature  will  augment, 
and  when  it  attains  the  height  of  thirty  inches,  denoting  that  die 
atmospheric  pressure  is  doubled,  the  thermometer  will  indicate  die 
temperature  of  250.5. 

The  subject  has  recently  be^i  examined  by  a  eonmiission  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  at  the  head  of  which  were  M.M. 
Dulong  and  Arago;  they  obtained  the  results  set  down  in  the 
following  Table,  by  actual  experiment,  to  twenty-five  atmosphere— 
or  a  pressure  of  S75lbs.  upon  the  square  inch,  and  extended  it  by 
calculation  to  fifty  atmospheres : — 


Tablk  XIX. 

Force  and 

Temperature  of  Steam. 

Atmofl. 

Temp. 

Atmos. 

Temp. 

Atmos. 

Temp. 

1     . 

.   21 2» 

10    . 

358°.«8 

19     . 

413».78 

2     . 

.  250.52 

11     . 

.  366.86 

20     . 

.  418.46 

3    . 

.  275.18 

12    . 

.  374.00 

21     , 

.  422.96 

4    . 

.  293.72 

13     . 

.  380.66 

22     . 

.  427.28 

5     . 

.  307.5 

14    . 

.  386.94 

23     . 

.  431.42 

6    . 

.  320.36 

16    . 

.  392.86 

24     . 

.  435.56 

7    . 

.  331 .70 

16    . 

.  398.48 

25     . 

.  439.34 

8    . 

.  341.78 

17    . 

.  403.82 

■ 

9     . 

.  350.78 

18     . 

.  408.92 

50    . 

.  610.60 

§  186.  The  solvent  powers  of  water  are  greatly  increased  by 
the  elevation  of  temperature  which  may  be  communicated  to  it  by 
pressure ;  and  this  property  was  turned  to  economical  account  in 
Papin'*s  digester,  which  consists  of  a  boiler,  fitted  by  means  of 
wedges,  with  a  close  cover,  in  which  is  a  safety-valve,  which,  being 
loaded  with  weights,  only  yields  when  the  internal  pressure  exceeds 
a  certain  amount.  This  apparatus  has  recently  been  employed  for  the 
extraction,  upon  a  large  scale,  of  the  gelatinous  and  albuminous  matter 
which  abounds  in  bones,  and  the  product  has  been  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  nutrition.  As  the  temperature  of  steam  is  always  that 
of  the  liquid  producing  it,  and  may  be  accurately  regulated  by  the 
degree  of  pressure,  high-pressure  steam  is  often  applied  with  great 
advantage  when  a  steady  heat  may  be  required. 

§  187.  The  following  is  a  Table  of  the  boiling-points  of  sere- 
ral  liquids,  under  a  mean  barometric  pressure  of  30  inches : — 


Table  XX. 

Ether,  sp.  gr.,  0.736,  at  48* 
Sulphuret  of  Carbon    .     . 
Alcohol,  sp.  gravity  0.813 
Nitric  acid,  sp.gr.]  .500 


Of  the  Boiling-poinU  of  Liquids, 
Fahren.  Fahwo. 
.  100  Water  .  .  ...  212 
.113  Oil  of  turpentine  .  .  .  .  316 
.  173.5  Sulphuric  acid,  sp.gr.  1.848  <500 
.  210         Mercury 655 
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§  188.  Having  seen  that  a  large  quantity  of  heat  is  absorbed, 
or  becomes  hitent,  in  the  passage  of  a  liquid  to  the  aeriform  state, 
and  is  again  given  out  by  its  recondensation,  it  becomes  an  interest- 
ing subject  of  inquiry,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  which  thus  enters 
into  combination.  Dr.  Black  approximatively  determined  this  for 
wat^  by  a  very  simple  experiment.  He  placed  two  cylindrical  flat- 
bottomed  vessels  of  tin-plate  of  similar  dimensions,  containing  equal 
measures  of  water  at  54",  upon  an  iron-plate,  which  was  kept  heated. 
He  noted  that  in  four  minutes  the  water  began  to  boil,  and  in  twenty 
minutes  the  whole  had  evaporated.  In  four  minutes,  therefore,  the 
water  had  received  an  augmentation  of  temperature  of  162°,  or  40i° 
in  each  minute,  by  which  it  was  carried  up  to  its  point  of  ebulli- 
tion ;  calculating  that  the  heat  continued  to  enter  the  water  at  the 
same  rate  during  the  whole  time  of  boiling  away,  he  concluded  that 
810°  (or  40^  X  20)  was  carried  off,  and  became  latent  in  the 
steam.  Dr.  Henry  contrived  an  apparatus  by  which  the  experiment 
may  be  made  with  much  greater  precision.  It  consists  of  a  close 
boiler,  with  a  thermometer,  from  which  a  bent  tube  proceeds,  which 
may  be  made  to  dip  into  a  measured  quantity  of  water  in  another 
vessel,  and  in  which  the  steam  may  be  condensed  (46).  Sup- 
posing the  latent  heat  of  steam  to  be  900°,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
water  raised  to  steam  in  the  boiler,  would,  by  recondensation  into 
water,  raise  the  temperature  of  an  equal  quantity  in  the  condenser 


(46)  a  is  the  copper  boiler  in  which  the  measure  of  water  is  placed, 
rf  is  a  thermometer  plunged  into  the  same,  c  is  a  stop-cock,  b  is  another 
stop-cock  opening  a  communication  with  the  bent  tube,  e  f^  plunged 
l>eneath  the  maiface  of  the  measured  water  in  another  vessel,  the  tempe- 
rature of  which  is  to  be  raised  by  the  condensation  of  the  steam. 
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900**,  if  it  were  possible,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  this,  ten  quarter- 
pints,  90"*,  which  result  is  easily  obtained.  One  gallon  of  water, 
converted  into  steam  at  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
will  by  condensation  raise  five  gallons  and  a  half  of  ice-cold  water 
to  the  boiling-point.  The  best  and  most  careful  experiments  agree 
in  fixing  the  latent  heat  of  steam  between  900*  and  1000°. 

§  189.  The  latent  heat  of  different  vapours  differs,  as  we 
have  found  the  heat  of  fluidity  to  differ,  in  various  liquids.  The 
following  is  a  Table  of  the  latent  heat  of  steam  and  some  other 
vapours,  by  Dr.  Ure : — 


Table  XXI.    Latent  Heat  of  Vapottra. 

Vapour  of  Water,  at  212^ 

.    lOOO'' 

„      Alcohol 

.        .      467 

„      Ether 

.      312.9 

„      Oil  of  turpentine 

.      183.8 

„      Nitric  acid 

.      560 

„      Ammonia 

.      865.9 

„      Vinegar      . 

.      903 

§  190.  The  density  of  steam  («.  «.,  the  weight  of  a  given 
volume)  increases  directly  as  its  elastic  force,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  the  density  of  air  increases  with  the  pressure  to  which  it 
is  exposed;  and  the  same  weight  of  steam  contains,  whatever  its 
density  may  be,  the  same  quantity  of  heat ;  its  latent  heat  being 
increased  in  proportion  as  its  sensible  heat  is  diminished  or  absorbed. 
The  principle  admits  of  explanation  by  the  following  supposition  : — 
Let  us  imagine  that  in  a  cylinder  furnished  with  a  piston,  we  have 
a  certain  quantity  of  steam,  and  thi^t  it  is  suddenly  compressed  by 
a  stroke  of  the  piston  into  half  its  bulk,  without  being  reduced  to 
the  liquid  state ;  it  would  acquire  double  elasticity,  and  its  tempe- 
rature would  be  increased.  If  we  either  suppose  the  cylinder  inca- 
pable of  transmitting  heat,  or  take  the  moment  instantly  following 
the  compression,  before  any  heat  has  had  time  to  escape,  it  must  be 
evident  that  the  sensible  and  latent  heat  together,  before  the  com- 
pression, are  precisely  equal  to  the  sensible  and  latent  heat,  after  tlie 
compression  ;  but  in  the  dense  steam  the  sensible  heat  is  increased, 
and  the  latent  heat  diminished  by  equal  quantities.  Reversing  this 
inaaginary  experiment,  if  we  suppose  only  half  the  cylinder  to  con- 
tain steam  at  212°,  and  the  piston  to  be  suddenly  raised  so  as  to 
double  its  volume,  the  density  of  course  will  be  reduced  to  half, 
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and  its  temperature  will  fall ;  but  its  seusible  and  latent  heat  t<^ge- 
therwill  remain  unchanged. 

The  fact  was  long  ago  experimentallj  determined  by  Mr.  Watt; 
but  the  experiments  of  M.M.  Clement  and  Desormes  present  us  with 
die  following  more  accurate  results : — 

A  certain  weight  of  steam  at  212^, 

condensed  at  32°,  gives  out  .     .      180®  Sensible  heat. 

950    Latent. 

1180 


The  same  weight  at  250'>   ....      218''  Sensible. 

912    Latent. 

1130 


The  same  weight  at  100^   ....        68<»  Sensible. 

1062    Latent. 

1130 


M.  Despretz  ascertained  that  the  same  law  holds  good  with 
other  vapours. 

{191.  When  water  is  converted  into  steam,  it  undergoes  a 
much  greater  expansion  of  volume  than  any  other  liquid  hitherto 
exunined.  It  expands  eight  times  as  much  as  sulphuric  ether,  and 
nearly  three  times  and  a  half  as  much  as  alcohol.  Thus  the  vapours 
of  ether  and  alcohol  are  heavier  than  that  of  water,  aldiou^  the 
former,  in  their  liquid  states,  are  lighter  than  the  latter.  The 
increase  of  volume  which  certain  of  the  commoner  liquids  undergo, 
when  converted  into  vapour  of  the  ordinary  elasticity  of  the  air,  is 
let  down  in  the  following  Table : — 

Table  XXII.    Of  the  Increase  of  Volume  from  Vaporization 
]  cubic  foot  of  water    =  1689  cubic  feet  of  vapour. 
1  cubic  foot  of  alcohol  =  493.5  „ 

1  cubic  foot  of  ether     =:  212.18  „ 

1  cubic  foot  of  spiritsl  _  192.15 
of  turpentine     J 

§  192.  It  has  sometimes  been  hastily  concluded,  from  the 
less  latent  and  sensible  heat  of  the  vapours  of  alcohol,  ether,  and 
turpentine,  that  they  might  be  used  advantageously  as  generators  of 
mechanical  force,  instead  of  the  steam  of  water;  but  in  this  case 
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their  comparatively  small  expansion  has  been  overlooked.  Their  cost 
in  fuel  would  be  proportionate  to  the  latent  heat  of  equal  volumes. 

Latent  Heat. 
A  cubic  foot  of  water  yields  1 700  cubic  ft.     .         .      =  1000° 

A  cubic  foot  of  alcohol  yields  493  cubic  ft.    =  457*' 

And  493  cubic  ft.  :  457  : :  1700      :  .         .         .     1575° 

A  cubic  foot  of  ether  yields  212  cubic  ft.   =  312<» 

And  212     :    312  1700      :  .         .         .     2500° 

A  cubic  foot  of  spirits  of  turpentine  yields 

192  cubic  ft =  183^ 

And  192  :  183  : :  1700      :  .         .         .     1620° 

So  that  if  alcohol,  ether,  and  spirits  of  turpentine  could  be  procured 
for  nothing,  it  still  would  be  much  cheaper  to  employ  water  for  the 
generation  of  steam  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  mechanical  power. 

§  193.  A  remarkable  fact  has  been  observed  respecting  steam 
of  great  elasticity,  viz.,  that  when  suffered  to  escape  suddenly  from 
a  cock  or  small  aperture  in  the  boiler,  the  hand  may  be  held  close 
to  the  orifice  from  which  it  is  rushing  violently,  without  being 
scalded  by  it,  though  conmion  experience  has  taught  most  persons 
that  steam  of  ordinary  density  scalds  severely  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. A  part  of  this  diminution  of  temperature  may  be 
owing  to  the  sudden  expansion  which  the  steam  undergoes  when 
released  from  confinement,  and  which  probably  absorbs  a  por- 
tion of  the  heat  evolved  during  its  return  to  the  liquid  state ;  but 
its  chief  cause  is  its  sudden  and  forcible  mixture  with  cold  air  at 
its  first  rush.  A  large  quantity  of  air  is  thus  violently  drawn  along 
with  it  in  its  course.  Dr.  Young  long  ago  proved  that  a  stream  of 
air,  or  vapour,  or  smoke,  issuing  gradually  into  the  atmosphere, 
penetrates  further  in  an  unbroken  column  than  a  stream  issuing 
with  violence ;  in  the  latter  case  the  elastic  fluids  become  imme- 
diately mixed,  from  the  violent  action  and  reaction  which  takes 
place. 

The  working  of  the  steam-engine  depends  upon  the  elastic  force 
of  steam,  communicated  by  heat,  and  the  instantaneous  annihilation 
of  that  force  by  cold.  The  first  principles  of  this  machine  are 
prettily  illustrated  by  the  simple  apparatus  of  Dr.  WoUaston,  which 
we  have  already  described  (§  66). 

§  194.  Vapour,  however,  is  not  only  formed  from  liquids  at 
their  boiling  points  under  the  pressure  of  the  air,  and  at  lower 
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iemperatares  when  that  pressure  is  lessened  or  retiioved,  but  is 
constantly  rising  from  their  surfaces  in  the  progress  of  spontaneous 
evaporation.  Common  experience  has  taught  every  one  that  water 
evaporates  into  the  atmosphere  at  all  temperatures,  however  low, 
and  the  same  process  takes  place  with  other  liquids.  Dr.  Faraday 
has,  indeed,  diown  that  vapour  rises  from  mercury  at  common 
temperatures,  at  least  from  60°  upwards,  although  its  elasticity  is  so 
very  low,  as  not  sensibly  to  depress  the  height  of  the  mercurial 
column  in  the  barometer.  He  placed  some  quicksilver  in  the  bottom 
of  a  glass  phial,  to  the  stopper  of  which  he  attached  a  piece  of  gold- 
leaf,  which  speedily  became  white,  from  the  amalgamation  of  the 
gold  with  the  vapour  which  rose.  If  five  barometers  be  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  and  a  little  water  be  thrown  up  into  the  air-free 
space  of  the  first,  a  little  alcohol  into  the  second,  ether  into  the  third, 
and  sulphuret  of  carbon  into  the  fourth,  each  column  will  be  depressed 
by  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour  of  each  liquid  at  the  existing 
temperature  of  the  air ;  and  the  amount  of  the  depression  may  be 
determined  by  comparison  with  the  column  of  the  fifth  barometer, 
into  the  vacuum  of  which  no  liquid  has  been  introduced.  The  ten- 
sion of  the  vapours  increases  with  the  temperature,  provided  the 
whole  space  in  which  they  are  diffused  be  heated  to  an  equal  degree ; 
but  by  heating  the  liquids,  by  the  warmth  of  the  hand  or  otherwise, 
they  may  be  made  to  boil,  without  increasing  the  elasticity  of  the 
vapours,  which  are  condensed  as  soon  as  formed.  The  following 
Table  exhibits  the  force  and  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  steam 
at  difierent  temperatures : — 

Table  XXIII.     Of  the  Force  and  Weight  of  Steam  at  different 
Temperatures. 


1  Temperstares. 

Inches  of  Mercury. 

Weight  of  Cubic  Foot. 

1 

OraiDS. 

32° 

0.216 

2.53 

'         40 

0.280 

3.23 

60 

0.400 

4.53 

'         60 

0.560 

6.22 

1        70 

0.770 

8.39 

80 

1.060 

11.33 

90 
212 

1.430 

15.00 

30.000 

257iJ18 

5  195.  Evaporation  to  the  same  degree  takes  place  under 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  but  is  entirely  confined  to  the  surface 
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of  the  liquid,  and  is  therefore  proportional  to  the  surface.  If  the 
surface  of  water  be  covered  with  oil,  its  evaporation  is  altogether 
stopped.  In  some  places  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  as  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  sea-salt  is  obtained  by  allowing  sea- water  to  evapo- 
rate spontaneously  in  large  tanks ;  the  process  is  afterwards  com- 
pleted by  boiling  down  the  brine  which  has  thus  been  concentrated. 
In  parts  of  Germany  the  same  process  is  carried  on  with  saline 
springs ;  but  the  evaporating  surface  is  largely  increased  by  pump- 
ing up  the  water  to  a  great  height,  and  then  suffering  it  to  percolate 
through  immense  stacks  of  brush-wood  faggots.  Evaporation  does 
not  proceed  so  rapidly  when  the  air  is  still  as  when  it  is  agitated 
by  a  brisk  wind  ;  and  the  more  rapid  the  current  of  air  the  more 
rapidly,  cceterU  paribus^  does  the  water  disappear.  When  the  air  is 
calm,  the  vapour  as  it  forms  rises  perpendicularly,  but  rests  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  it  is  the  pressure  of  its  own  vapour 
upon  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  and  not  the  pressure  of  the  gaseous 
atmosphere,  which  puts  a  stop  to  the  process. 

§  196.  The  rate  of  evaporation  increases  also  with  the  tem- 
perature, and  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour  given  off*,  increases  in  a 
geometrical  progression  with  equal  increments  of  sensible  heat.  The 
following  is  a  Table  of  the  force  of  vapour  at  different  temperatures, 
and  the  rate  of  evaporation  per  minute  from  a  circular  siuface  flx 
inches  in  diameter,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Dalton  :— 

Table  XXIV.     Of  the  Force  of  Vapour  and  Rate  of  Evaporc^m 

per  Minute. 


Temp.  Fahr. 

Force. 

Calm. 

Breeze. 

High  Wind. 

Ina.  of  Mere. 

On. 

Or*. 

On. 

212« 

30.000 

120.00 

154.00 

189.00 

85 

1.235 

4.92 

6.49 

8.04 

75 

0.906 

3.65 

4.68 

5.72 

65 

0.657 

2.62 

3.37 

4.12 

56 

0.476 

1.90 

2.43 

2.98 

45 

0.340 

1.36 

1.75 

213 

35 

0.240 

0.95 

1.22 

1.49 

25 

0.170 

0.67 

0.86 

1.05 

These  amounts  of  evaporation  are,  however,  only  maintained 
when  the  incumbent  air  is  perfectly  dry,  when  no  vapour  pre-exists 
in  it.  If  vapour  be  already  present,  as  is  always  the  case  in  the 
atmosphere  of  this  climate,  the  quantity  capable  of  evaporating  at 
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any  given  temperature  will  be  the  quantity  indicated  in  the  table, 
dinunished  by  the  quantity  abeady  incumbent  upon  the  water. 

§  197.  Various  instruments  have  been  invented  for  mea- 
raring  the  quantity  of  vapour  existing  in  the  atmosphere ;  or  its 
relative  degrees  of  dampness  and  dryness :  they  have  been  denomi- 
nated hygroscopes  and  hygrometers.  Many  of  them,  as  already 
noticed  (§  88),  are  founded  upon  the  property  which  certain  sub- 
stances possess  of  imbibing  vapour  under  the  force  of  heterogeneous 
adhesion,  and  having  their  dimensions  thereby  altered.  Upon  the 
most  celebrated  of  these,  that  of  De  Saussure  (fig.  23),  an  enormous 
amount  of  labour  has  been  bestowed  both  by  its  inventor  and  by 
M.  Gray  Lussac,  to  render  the  observations  made  with  it  compar- 
able like  the  degrees  of  the  thermometer,  and  to  calculate  the  real 
lunount  of  moisture  which  the  equal  degrees  indicated.  But  it  is 
liable  to  considerable  uncertainty  in  its  construction,  and  infallibly 
becomes  deteriorated  by  time ;  its  use  has  been  discontinued  except 
St  the  Paris  Observatory,  and  more  certain  means  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  measuring  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

M.  Le  Roi,  and  afterwards  Dr.  Dalton,  adopted  a  very  simple 
and  accurate  method  of  determining  the  elastic  force  of  vapour  at 
any  time  existing  in  the  air.  It  is  founded  upon  the  well-known 
property  that  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  will  condense  itself 
upon  the  surface  of  a  colder  body  in  contact  with  it. 

When  a  bottle  of  wine  is  brought  from  a  cool  cellar,  or  a  glass 
on  a  summer^^s  day  is  filled  with  water  fresh  drawn  from  a  deep 
well,  it  becomes  dewed  upon  the  surface.  By  pouring  such  cool 
water  into  another  glass,  then  carefully  drying  the  surface  of  the 
first,  and  returning  it  and  repeating  the  operation  as  often  as  may 
be  necessary,  the  water  becomes  slowly  warmer,  and  Dr.  Dalton 
carefully  marked  with  a  delicate  thermometer  the  temperature  at 
which  the  dew  just  ceased  to  form,  and  this  he  appropriately  deno- 
minated the  dew-point.  It  is  in  fact  the  temperature  of  water 
which  would  yield  vapour  of  the  precise  elasticity  of  that  upon 
which  the  observation  is  made  ;  and  all  the  relations  of  such  vapour 
being  knoMrn,  the  observation  is  applicable,  with  certainty,  to  the 
determination  of  every  question  that  can  be  proposed  concerning 
it.  Even  in  winter-time,  or  in  very  dry  situations,  a  sufficient 
reduction  of  temperature  may  be  produced  in  the  liquid  by  the 
frigorific  efiects  of  the  solution  of  salts,  to  produce  the  effect  of  pre- 
dpitstioo.  The  observation  is  rendered  more  precise  by  using 
small  bright  metallic  vessels,  upon  the  cool  surface  of  which  the  dew 
is  most  visible. 
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§  198.  To  facilitate  the  observation  of  the  dew-point  the  author, 
some  jears  ago,  contrived  a  hygrometer  which  has  been  extensively 
used  in  every  part  of  the  globe  with  certainty  and  advimtage*. 
It  consists  of  two  small  glass  bulbs,  connected  together  by  a  glass 
tube,  bent  twice  at  right  angles  in  the  manner  of  the  cryophorus 
(fig.  44).  A  very  delicate  thermometer  is  enclosed  in  one  bulb, 
which,  being  filled  with  ether,  is  heated  til]  the  vapour  issues  with 
full  force  from  an  aperture  in  the  other,  which  is  then  hermetically 
closed.  If  the  operation  has  been  well  performed,  upon  taking  the 
bulb  which  contains  the  liquid  in  the  hand,  after  it  has  cooled  to 
the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air,  it  will  boil,  i.  e.,  vapour 
will  be  abundantly  generated  by  the  heat  of  the  hand,  which  will 
be  simultaneously  condensed  in  the  other  cool  bulb.  The  empty 
bulb  is  then  to  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  fine  muslin,  and  when 
ether  is  dropped  upon  it,  the  volatile  liquid  will  evaporate  and  cool 
the  covered  bulb.  This  exterior  evaporation  will  cause  condensation 
of  the  vapour  of  the  internal  vapour,  and  the  ether  included  in  the 
further  bulb  will  immediately  begin  to  evaporate,  and  cool  its  exterior 
surface.  The  fall  of  the  interior  thermometer  will  mark  the  degree 
of  the  falling  temperature,  which  must  be  noted  as  the  dew-point, 
at  the  moment  that  a  slight  ring  of  dew,  just  coincident  with  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  forms  upon  the  glass.  The  temperature  will 
still  continue  to  fall  some  degrees,  but  a  confirmation  of  the  observa- 
tion may  be  obtained  by  observing  the  thermometer  when  it  again 
begins  to  rise,  and  noting  the  degree  at  which  the  ring  of  dew  again 
disappears.  The  two  observations  seldom  differ  more  than  a  degree 
or  two,  and  the  mean  may  be  depended  upon  as  accurate :  for  the 
errors,  if  any,  must  lie  in  opposite  directions  (47). 

§  199.  By  means  of  the  dew-point  accurately  ascertained, 
many  points  of  the  utmost  interest  to  chemical  and  meteorological 
science  may  be  determined. 

By  mere  inspection  of  tables  properly  constructed,  we  can  at 
once  determine  the  elasticity  and  density  of  the  aqueous  vapour — 
its  weight  in  a  cubic  foot  of  the  air — ^the  degree  of  dryness  either 
upon  the  thermometric  or  the  hygrometric  scale,  and  the  rate  of 
evaporation ;  when  the  air  is  saturated,  the  precipitation  is  instan- 
taneous, i,  e.,  the  dew-point  coincides  with  the  temperature  of  the 


(47)  The  two  thin  glass  bulbs,  a  and  6,  are  connected  together  by 
the  bent  tube,  c.    The  aim,  b  c,  contains  the  small  thermometer,  ^, 

*   Danuiu.*8  Meteorological  Euaya^  p.  139. 
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air.  In  this  country,  the  degree  of  dryness  measured  in  thermo- 
metric  degrees  seldom  reaches  30^,  that  is  to  say,  the  dew-point  is 
seldom  30''  below  the  temperature  of  the  air,  but  in  the  Deccan, 
with  a  temperature  of  90%  the  dew-point  has  been  seen  as  low  as 
29%  making  the  degree  of  dryness  61  *". 

The  more  accurate  mode,  however,  of  expressing  the  moisture 
of  the  air  from  an  observation  of  the  temperature  and  dew-point,  is 
by  the  quotient  of  the  division  of  the  elasticity  of  vapours  at  the 
real  atmospheric  temperature,  by  the  elasticity  at  the  temperature 
of  the  dew-point :  for,  calling  the  term  of  saturation  1000,  as  the 
elasticity  of  vapour  at  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  to  the  elasticity 
of  vapour  at  the  temperature  of  the  dew-point,  so  is  the  term  of 
saturation  to  the  observed  degree  of  moisture.  Thus,  with  regard 
to  the  observation  in  the  Deccan, 


1.430    :    0.194    ::    1000 


135. 


The  fourth  term  is  the  degree  of  moisture  on  the  hygrometric  scale. 

§  200.  There  is  another  method  of  estimating  the  opposite 
states  of  dryness  and  moisture,  and  that  is  by  measuring  the  degree 
of  cold  produced  by  evaporation.  Water  does  not  evaporate  at  all 
when  the  air  is  saturated  with  moisture,  t.  ^.,  when  the  incumbent 
steam  is  of  the  full  force  of  that  which  is  due  to  the  temperature  ; 
and  the  freedom  with  which  the  process  proceeds  at  other  times  is 
in  proportion  to  the  drjness  of  the  air,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  diflTer- 


whose  elongated  bulb  descends  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  ether  in  the 
bulb,  6, 

The  bulb,  fl,  is  covered  with 
a  piece  of  muslin.  The  stand, 
g  hy  18  of  brass,  and  the  transverse 
socket,  t,  is  made  to  hold  the  glass 
tube  in  the  manner  of  a  spring.  A 
small  thermometer,  A*,  is  inserted 
into  the  pillar  of  the  stand  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  the  temperature 
of  the  air  with  that  of  the  dew-point. 
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ence  of  the  force  of  the  existing  vapour  and  that  which  might 
exist  at  the  temperature  of  the  air.  Dr.  Hutton  was  the  first  to 
propose  the  observation  of  the  depression  of  temperature  caused  by 
wetting  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  as  a  measure  of  the  rate  of 
evaporation,  and  consequently  of  dryness.  Sir  John  Leslie  after- 
wards adapted  a  differential  thermometer  to  the  purpose :  his  hygro- 
meter consisted  of  a  delicate  air-thermometer,  one  of  the  bulbs  of 
which  was  covered  with  muslin  and  was  kept  continually  wet  hy  the 
dropping  of  water  from  a  vessel  by  its  side.  A  scale  was  adapted 
to  it,  to  divide  the  space  which  the  liquid  was  depressed  by  extreme 
dryness,  into  1000  equal  parts. 

These  degrees  are  arbitrary,  and  the  depression  is  more  simply 
expressed  in  degrees  and  fractions  of  a  degree  of  the  thermometric 
scale,  and  there  are  many  adaptations  of  the  thermometer  for  facili- 
tating the  observation.  The  method  is  decidedly  superior  to  the 
hygroscopes  already  referred  to,  as  correct  data  may  probably  be 
derived  from  it  for  calculating  the  dew- 
point  and  the  degrees  of  saturation;  bat  it 
requires  corrections  from  calculation,  for 
variations  of  temperature,  pressure,  &c., 
upon  which  philosophers  and  mathema- 
ticians are  not  yet  agreed  (48). 


(48)  The  most  convenient  apparatus  for 
making  this  obseryation,  is  the  contrivance  of 
Dr.  Mason.  Upon  the  stand  m  is  fixed  an  up- 
right rod  of  brass,  f,  supporting  the  scale  j  j, 
in  the  middle  of  which  a  space  is  left  to  re- 
ceive a  glass  tube,  a,  formed  on  the  principle 
of  the  bird-fountain,  having  on  each  side  of 
it  a  theimometer,  b  b.  The  bulbs  of  these 
thermometers  are  covered  with  white  silk,  but 
round  the  stem  of  one,  a  thread  of  floss-silk,  Cy 
is  attached,  which  terminates  in  the  cup  of 
the  fountain,  c.  This  bulb  being  thus  in  con- 
nexion with  a  reservoir  of  water,  is  kept  wet 
by  capillary  attraction ;  and  as  evaporation  is 
constantly  taking  place,  its  temperature  is 
reduced  below  that  of  the  other  bulb. 
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§  201.  This  property  with  which  water  has  been  endaed,  of 
gpontaneoos  evaporation  at  all  temperatures,  even  below  its  freezing 
point,  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  whole  economy  of  nature: 
for  upon  it  the  growth  of  plants  and  the  existence  of  all  living 
creatures  upon  the  earth  depends.  The  vapour  thus  rising  con* 
tinually,  not  merely  from  the  surface  of  the  sea,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
but  al^  from  the  land  in  different  states  of  moisture,  is  again  con- 
densed in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  falls  in  the  state 
of  hail,  rain,  or  snow.  Restored  to  the  liquid  state,  it  penetrates 
into  the  strata  of  the  earth,  and  makes  its  way  out  again  in  springs : 
these  collecting  together  constitute  rivers,  which,  under  the  force  of 
gravitation,  descend  to  the  sea,  and  complete  the  grand  process  of 
distillation  and  circulation. 

The  tdtimate  processes  of  evaporation  and  condensation  tend 
also  to  that  distribution  of  heat  over  the  globe  which  we  have 
already  noticed  as  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  organic 
creation.  Heat  is  thus  carried  in  its  latent  state  to  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  there  given  out  in  its  free  state  by 
the  condensation  of  the  steam;  and  upon  this  silent  and  never 
interrupted  process  mainly  depend  the  fluctuations  of  the  aerial 
ocean,  which  tend  so  greatly  to  its  salubrity,  and  which  produce  the 
observed  variations  of  the  barometer. 

§  202.  The  cause  of  these  perpetual  oscillations  has  long 
been  a  subject  of  investigation  with  philosophers,  and  many  erro- 
neous explanations  have  been  given  of  the  phenomena.  The 
problem,  in  all  its  generality,  is  difficult  and  complicated,  and  may 
scarcely,  perhaps,  be  deemed  to  belong  to  the  department  of  che- 
mistry. Without,  however,  going  into  the  details  which  belong  to 
meteorological  science,  it  is  desirable  that  an  accurate  notion  should 
be  formed  of  the  true  cause  of  the  barometric  changes,  to  which 
such  constant  reference  must  be  made  in  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant chemical  operations.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  (§  167.) 
that,  owing  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  heat  upon  the  surface  of 
ihe  globe,  and  the  gradual  decrease  of  temperature  from  the  equator 
to  the  poles,  the  elastic  fluids  of  the  atmosphere  must  perpetually 
circulate  between  the  colder  and  the  hotter  points;  flowing  from 
the  former  to  the  latter  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  returning 
from  the  latter  to  the  former  in  upper  opposite  currents.  Now  it  is 
clear  that,  if  such  be  the  fact,  the  barometer  weighs  the  pressure  of 
these  two  combined  currents  at  any  given  point ;  and  so  long  as  they 
balance  one  another,  that  is  to  say,  so  long  as  an  equal  quantity  of 
air  is  brought  by  one  stream  to  the  base  of  the  perpendicular  column. 
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to  that  which  is  carried  off  by  the  opposite  from  its  summit,  so  long 
will  their  combiued  pressure  be  unchanged.  But  should  any  cause, 
partially  acting,  check  the  course  of  one,  without  at  the  same  time 
impeding  that  of  the  other,  the  balance  will  be  destroyed,  and  the 
barometer,  by  its  rise  or  fall,  will  mark  the  amount  of  the  disturb- 
ance. Owing  to  various  causes,  but  chiefly  to  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  water  and  land,  the  course  of  the  winds  is  by  no  means  so 
regular  as  assumed  above,  but  this  grand  system  of  compensating 
currents  certainly  results,  although  masked  by  circumstances  in 
particular  regions;  most  of  these,  however,  give  rise  to  minor 
systems  of  compensating  currents,  to  which,  as  concerns  the  baro- 
meter, the  same  remarks  will  apply.  Any  one,  indeed,  may  omi- 
vince  himself  that  such  systems  prevail  in  the  atmosphere,  by 
Matching  the  progress  of  the  clouds ;  and  in  this  way  he  will  often 
be  able  to  detect  more  than  two  such  currents  existing  together. 
Now,  while  he  is  observing  their  courses,  let  him  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  the  barometer  is  perfectly  stationary,  and  then  let  him 
imagine  one  of  the  streams  of  air  before  him  suddenly  checked; 
the  others  will  continue  to  flow  on  for  a  time  in  their  primary  direc- 
tion from  their  inertia,  and  in  obedience  to  their  original  impulse, 
and  the  barometer,  he  will  conceive,  must  fall,  because  more  air  is 
carried  off  above  it  than  is  compensated  by  the  current  which  origi- 
nally maintained  the  balance;  and  as  a  deficiency  may  be  thus 
produced  in  one  part  of  the  atmosphere,  an  equivalent  accumulation 
must  at  the  same  time  result  in  some  other  part  (49). 


(49)  Let  a  b  c  dy  In  the  annexed  diagram,  represent  two  cunents 
flowing  in  the  opposite  directions,  indicated  by  the  darts :  a  barometer 
placed  in  the  lower  at  g,  will  support  the  pressure  of  both,  and 
remain  without  oscilhiting  so  long  as  the  two  currents  remain  unchanged. 
But  if  a  partial  expansion  affecting  the  upper  current  alone  should  uige 
it  forward  on  its  course  on  one  side,  and  check  it  on  the  other,  an 
accumulation  of  the  nature  of  a  Avare  would  take  place  at  6,  and  a  coi^ 
responding  deficiency  at  o,  as  indicated  by  the  curve  a  6,  and  would  be 
accompanied  by  a  rise  of  the  barometer  at  g^  and  a  corresponding  fall  at  f, 


^^^^^^J^jfc^feUL^JIB    1.^.11        ill      J 
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A  cause,  quite  competent  to  produce  these  partial  effects,  exists 
in  die  atmosphere  of  steam  mingled  with  the  atmosphere  of  perma- 
nent gases,  and  which  is  constantly  rising  from  the  surface  of  the 
euth  varying  in  force  with  the  temperature  of   the  waters  from 
which  it  emanates.     This  vapour  rises  unchanged  and  transparent 
till,  in  the  gradually  decreasing  temperature  of  the  air,  it  arrives  in 
the  upper  regions  at  a  degree  of  cold  by  which  it  is  condensed,  and 
becoming  visible,  assumes  the  form  of  clouds.     In  the  act  of  con- 
densation, however,  an  immense  quantity  of  heat  is  set  free,  which 
was  previously  combined  with  the  steam  in  the  latent  form ;  and 
this  acting  upon  the  surrounding  air,  whose  capacity  for  heat  is 
small,  expands  it,  and  gives  an  additional  but  unequal  impulse  to 
the  current  in  which  the  process  takes  place.     The  clouds,  again, 
are  themselves  subject  to  a  new  evaporation,  and  the  vapour  is 
carried  to  still  higher  regions,   where  another  precipitation  takes 
place ;  till  at  length  large  masses  of  the  atmosphere  have  the  natural 
progression  of  their  temperature  changed,  and  their  currents  altered, 
or  perhaps  reversed.    The  increased  temperature  of  the  air  is  accom- 
panied by  a  great  increase  in  the  force  and  quantity  of  the  steam, 
the  final  precipitation  of  which  takes  place  in  the  form  of  rain,  and 
the  atmosphere  returns  to  its  mean  state  through  the  influence  of 
winds  which  restore  the  original  balance.     The  order  of  the  pheno- 
mena corresponds  with  the  facts  that  the  barometer  is  most  steady 
when  the  weather  is  clear,  and  fluctuates  most  with  clouds  and  rain ; 
and  also  explains  the  rea^n  why,  in  the  greater  disturbances  of 
the  aerial  ocean,  local  deficiencies  of  the  elastic  fluid  are  restored 
by  winds  whose  force  is  generally  proportioned  to  the  vacuum 
which  they  supply  *. 

§  203.  The  practical  operations  of  chemistry  often  require  a 
correction  to  be  applied  to  the  volume  of  gases  for  moisture,  as  well 
as  for  variations  of  pressure  and  temperature ;  for  when  standing  over 
water  they  become  mixed  with  aqueous  vapour  in  a  proportion 
dependent  upon  the  temperature,  and  occupying  the  same  space  as 
when  the  gas  is  absent.  The  elastic  force  of  the  vapour  causes  the 
gas  to  expand ;  but  this  expansion  is  not  precisely  similar  to  that 
occasioned  by  heat :  for  while  it  dilates  its  bulk,  it  adds  its  own 
weight  to  the  mixture.  By  reference  to  tables  founded  upon  cal- 
culation upon  the  force  and  density  of  steam  at  difierent  tempera- 
tures, the  amount  of  the  correction  may  be  easily  ascertained ;  or 
it  may  be  more  instructive  to  calculate  it  from  the  following  data. — 
Suppose  we  found  100  cubic  inches  of  a  gas  saturated  with 

*  Danoll's  MeteorofogUai  EMOjfs,  p.  569. 
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vapour  properly  oorreoted  for  the  temperatare  of  60%  and  80  inches 
preBsure  to  weigh  SI  grains,  and  wiahed  to  know  the  equivalent 
bulk  and  weight  of  the  dry  gas.  The  observed  volume  is  partly 
due  to  the  expansion  occasioned  by  the  vapour ;  and  this  portion 
will  be  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  as  the  elasitoity  of  the 
vapour  is  to  the  total  elasticity:  therefore, 

Cub.  In*    Cubu  In* 
30.000  :  0.660  :  :  100  :  1.86; 

the  volume  of  the  dry  gas  is,  therefore, 

Cub.  In. 
100—1.86=98.14. 

Now  this  expansion  of  1.86  cubic  inches  may  be  regarded  as  so 
much  vapour  of  the  sanie  elasticity  as  the  air  diffused  through  the 
whole  space,  and  as  the  specific  gravity  of  such  steam  compared  to 

air  is  0.620  :  1.000; 

On.        Gzs. 
then  1  :  0.620  :  :  31  :  19.22  (100  cubic  inches  steam), 
Cub.  In.     Gn,         Cab.  In.     Gr. 
and  100  :  19.22  :  :  1.86  :  0.35; 

which  gives  the  weight  of  the  vapour  to  be  deducted  from  the  total 
weight :  making  the  weight  of  98.14  cubic  inches  of  dry  air, 
31. -0.35,  or  30.65. 

$  204.  Aerial  fluids  are  commonly  distinguished  into  two 
classes,  viz.,  vapours  and  gases ;  but  the  Experiments  of  Dr.  Faraday 
have  nearly  annihilated  the  distinction,  and  proved  that  the  difier- 
ence  is  one  of  degree  only,  and  not  of  constitution.  In  vapours, 
strictly  so  called,  such  as  the  steam  of  water,  the  latent  heat  is 
retained  in  combination  with  very  little  force ;  for  it  abandons  the 
water  when  the  vapour  is  exposed  to  a  lower  temperature ;  but  in 
gases,  the  heat  of  composition  is  retained  very  forcibly,  and  no  dimi- 
nution of  temperature  that  has  ever  been  produced  can  separate  it 
from  some  of  them.  Dr.  Faraday  has,  however,  succeeded  in 
reducing  to  a  liquid  state  many  of  those  substances  which  till  very 
recently  were  considered  as  permanently  elastic  fluids.  His  method 
is  to  generate  them  under  strong  pressure,  by  confining  the  sub- 
stances from  which  the  gases  are  evolved  in  strong  glass  tubes,  in 
which  their  elasticity  is  allowed  to  increase  till  it  forces  their 
particles  within  the  verge  of  cohesive  attraction,  when  they  assume 
the  form  of  liquids.  This  operation  he  further  assists  by  the 
application  of  cold  mixtures  to  the  exterior  of  one  extremity  of  the 
tube.  When  thus  produced,  they  continue  liquid  while  the  pres- 
sure is  kept  up,  but  on  removing  the  pressure,  instantly  pass 
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into  the  gawouB  state.  The  same  condensation  may  also  be  pro- 
duced by  mechanical  force,  and  considerable  quantities  of  carbonic 
acid  have  been  thus  reduced  to  the  liquid  state  by  Mr,  Brunei, 
with  the  view  of  applying  its  expansive  power  as  a  mechanicill 
agent.  The  cold  produced  by  the  sudden  evaporation  of  these 
liquids  is  so  great  as  actually  to  preserve  some  of  the  substances  in 
their  liquid  state  imder  the  mere  pressure  of  the  air,  and  carbonic 
acid  has  been  even  frozen  by  the  cold  produced  by  its  own  sponta- 
neous evaporation.  Mr.  Brunei  was  the  first  to  observe  this  fact, 
and  the  loss  of  elastic  force  thus  occasioned  was,  it  is  believed,  the 
cause  of  giving  up  the  attempt  to  construct  a  gas*engine. 

§  205.  More  recently,  some  very  interesting  results  have 
been  obtained  by  M.  Thilorier,  who  has  ascertained  that  the  expan- 
sion of  liquid  carbonic  acid  for  every  degree  of  heat  exceeds  that  of 
the  acid  in  the  gaseous  state  even  by  four  times,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  vapour  from  32''  of  Fahrenheit  to  86'',  rises  from  36  to  73 
atmospheres. 

A  jet  of  liquid  carbonic  acid  sinks  the  thermometer  to  130^ 
Fahrenheit  below  0*. 

It  has  little  capacity  for  heat,  and  from  its  want  of  conducting 
power,  its  cooling  effects  alone  do  not  correspond  with  the  depression; 
bat  when  mixed  with  vapour  of  ether,  M.  Thilorier  succeeded  in 
forming  a  cold  blow-pipe,  which  froze  800  grains  of  mercury  in  a 
few  seconds. 

§  206.  A  gas,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  the  vapour  of  a 
liquid  whose  elasticity,  at  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures,  is  such, 
that  it  is  not  only  equivalent  to  the  pressure  of  the  ordinary  atmo- 
sphere but  to  that  of  many  atmospheres,  and  which  would  there- 
fore boil  under  the  pressure  of  many  atmospheres,  and  cannot  con- 
sequently be  preserved  except  under  artificial  pressure.  The  pressure 
required  to  condense  the  several  gases  is  recorded  in  the  following 
Table:— 

Table  XXV.    Liquefaction  of  Gases, 

PretBure  in  Temperature, 


At 

mospheies. 

Fmhrenheit. 

Snlphnroos  acid 

2 

460 

Chlorine 

4 

60 

Cjanogen 

.      4 

60 

Ammonia 

6i 

60 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 

17 

60 

Carbonic  acid 

36 

32 

Muriatic  acid     . 

.    40 

60 

Nitrous  oxide 

60 

45 
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Many  gases  have  hitherto  resisted  the  utmost  degree  of  com- 
pression and  cold  to  which  it  has  been  practicable  to  expose  them, 
but  from  the  generality  of  the  law,  its  universality  is  a  legitimate 
deduction;  and  geologists  are  justified  in  speculating  upon  the 
existence  of  the  atmospheric  gases  themselves  in  a  state  of  liquidity, 
in  the  fathomless  depths  of  the  earth,  under  the  enormous  pressures 
to  which  they  must  there  be  necessarily  exposed. 

Some  gases,  however,  though  incoercible,  or  requiring  very  hig^ 
degrees  of  force  to  coerce  them,  by  mechanical  means  and  cold, 
instantly  yield  to  the  force  of  heterogeneous  adhesion,  and  as  they 
become  dissolved  in  water,  give  out  their  latent  heat.  Thus,  if  a 
current  of  muriatic  acid  gas  be  passed  into  water,  it  will  be  rapidly 
absorbed,  and  the  temperature  of  the  solution  will  rise  considerably. 

§  207.  We  have  seen  that  water  and  other  liquids  gradually 
expand  in  volume  with  increase  of  temperature,  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  steam  and  other  vapours  rapidly  increase  in  density,  as 
the  pressure  and  temperature,  to  which  they  are  exposed,  augments ; 
whence  it  is  clear  that,  at  some  particular  assignable  point,  the 
liquid  and  elastic  states  must  coincide,  and  that  there  must  be  a 
limit  beyond  which  a  liquid,  notwithstanding  the  pressure,  ought 
to  be  wholly  volatilized,  or  become  gaseous,  provided  sufficient  space 
be  allowed  for  the  expansion.  M.  Cagniard  de  la  Tour,  reasoning 
upon  the  general  facts,  was  led  to  make  some  interesting  experi- 
ments upon  the  subject.  A  strong  glass  tube,  containing  alcohol 
equal  in  bulk  to  about  two-fifths  of  its  capacity,  being  hermetically 
sealed  and  carefully  heated,  the  alcohol  was  observed  to  expand,  till 
after  having  attained  nearly  double  its  original  volume,  it  suddenly 
disappeared ;  being  converted  into  vapour  so  transparent,  that  the 
tube  appeared  to  be  completely  empty.  Allowing  it  to  cool,  the 
alcohol  was  again  suddenly  converted  into  the  full  volume  of  liquid. 
When  the  proportion  of  alcohol  to  the  capacity  of  the  tube  was 
increased,  the  consequence  was  the  bursting  of  the  tube.  Similar 
results  were  obtained  with  naptha  and  ether,  the  latter  requiring 
less  space  than  the  fonner  for  assuming  the  complete  elastic  state^ 
and  the  naptha  less  space  than  alcohol.  'Jlio  ether  became  gaseous 
at  a  temperature  of  320°,  and  exerted  a  pressure  of  38  atmospheres ; 
alcohol  at  404^''  under  a  pressure  of  129  atmospheres. 

Upon  trying  the  experiment  with  water,  the  glass  tube  broke 
from  its  solvent  power  at  the  high  temperature:  but  when  this 
action  was  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  to 
the  liquid,  it  became  gaseous  in  a  space  four  times  its  volume  at  the 
temperature  at  which  zinc  melts. 
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§  208.  We  have  hitherto  considered  heat  as  inseparable  to 
matter,— differing,  however,  from  other  forces  in  its  slow  progression 
amongst  its  particles, — ^tending,  indeed,  to  an  equilibrium,  but  still 
cs4)able  of  existing  in  various  degrees  of  intensity  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  mass.  Diflering,  again,  in  the  latent  and  apparently 
inactive  state  in  which  it  becomes  stored  up  in  various  forms  and 
kinds  of  matter,  and  from  which,  though  temporarily  lost  to  our 
sensation  and  to  our  instruments,  it  may  be  again  set  free  in  ftdl 
measure  and  proportion. 

We  have  now  to  contemplate  this  subtle  agent,  detaching  itself 
from  matter,  and  projecting  itself  through  space,  and  through  various 
kmds  of  matter,  with  a  velocity  almost  inconceivable. 

We  recognise  heat  in  this  wonderful  state  from  the  effects  of  a 
fire,  or  a  heated  body,  at  a  distance.  The  warmth  which  we  feel, 
or  the  expansion  which  we  may  observe  under  such  circumstances, 
CMmot  be  communicated  by  any  material  particles ;  for  we  may  so 
contrive  the  experiment,  that  the  air,  the  only  form  of  matter  which 
intervenes,  may  flow  towards  its  source  instead  of  from  it. 

It  is  also  by  this  new  property  of  radicUion^  that  heat  tends  to 
that  state  of  equilibrium  which,  upon  a  former  occasion,  we  found 
to  be  partially  established  by  the  processes  of  oondudion  and  con- 
twtion. 

But  we  recognise  it  in  greatest  perfection  as  projected  from 
the  Ban :  in  which  case  it  is  accompanied,  in  all  its  affections,  by 
another  active  influence  of  a  still  more  marvellous  constitution, 
which  we  call  light.  These  two  constant  associates  of  the  sun- 
beam radiate  in  all  directions  from  the  glorious  centre  of  our  system, 
Mid  spread  themselves  through  space  with  an  intensity  decreasing 
like  that  of  gravity  as  the  squares  of  the  distance. 

Though  associated  together,  however,  these  radiant  forces  are 
not  inseparable :  and  before  we  proceed  to  investigate  the  laws  of 
radiant  heat^  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  illustrate  those  of  light, 
with  which  they  are  connected  by  the  strongest  analogies. 

LlOHT. 

{  209.  The  cause  of  that  impression  upon  our  eyes,  which 
exeites  in  us  the  sensation  of  light,  is  like  that  of  heat,  to  bo 
traced  to  various  sources.  The  sun  is  the  great  fountain,  not 
CMily  of  heat,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  but  of  this  twin 
emanation  from  it  to  the  earth,  and  to  all  the  members  of  the  solar 
■ystem. 

It  emanates,  also,  from  terrestrial  matter  in  different  states  of 
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activity.  It  is  thrown  off  when  certain  homogeneous  substances  act 
upon  one  another  by  the  mechanical  force  of  friction ;  thus  when  two 
pieces  of  quarts  or  rock-crystal,  or  two  lumps  of  loaf-sugar,  are 
rubbed  together,  they  emit  flashes  of  light  in  a  dark  place. 

It  is  generated  in  still  greater  abundance  when  heterogeneous 
bodies  aet  upon  one  another  under  the  fhrce  of  chemical  affinity ; 
and  all  the  common  means  of  artificial  illumination  by  lamps,  candles, 
and  gas-lights,  are  dependent  upon  this  action. 

All  solid  bodies,  also,  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  800^, 
begin  to  shine  in  the  dark ;  and  if  a  current  of  air  at  900^,  which  is 
in  itself  nonlumlnous,  be  made  to  strike  upon  pieces  of  metal,  earth, 
&c.,  it  will  speedily  communicate  to  them  the  power  of  radiating 
light. 

The  passage  of  electricity  excites  it  with  a  degree  of  intensity, 
only  surpassed  by  that  of  the  solar  ray:  and  the  processes  of  life 
are  capable  of  evolying  it  as  we  see  in  the  glow-worm  and  the 
fire-fly. 

£10.  Bodies  in  such  state  of  action  are  called  selC^luminous ; 
but  by  fkr  the  greatest  number  possess  no  suoh  property  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  All  bodies,  however,  though  not  luminous  in  them* 
selves,  nor  capable  of  exciting  any  sensation  in  our  eyes,  become  so 
on  being  placed  in  the  presence  of  a  sdfJuminous  body.  When 
a  lamp,  for  instance,  is  brought  into  a  dark  room,  not  only  the 
lamp  is  visible,  but  all  the  other  objects  in  the  room.  A  sunbeam, 
again,  admitted  into  a  darkened  chamber,  will  only  illuminate 
objeote  directly  in  its  course ;  but  if  any  of  these  bo  whita^  as 
a  sheet  of  paper,  the  whole  apartment  wiU  become  illuminated  by 
this  secondary  action  or  radiation.  We  havo  this  fact  iUustrated 
on  the  most  splendid  scale  of  nature,  in  th«  heavenly  bodies.~The 
sun  we  have  just  recognised  as  tho  great  self-luminous  sonioe  of  die 
system :  the  moon  and  planets  possess  no  euch  inherent  energy ; 
but  those  parts  of  them  on  which  the  sun  shines  beeome  for  the 
time  luminous,  and  perform  all  the  offices  of  self-luminous  bodies. 
Thus  we  perceive  that  the  communication  which  we  call  li^kt 
subsists  not  only  between  luminous  bodies  and  our  eyes,  but  between 
luminous  and  nonluminpus  bodies,  Qt  between  luminous  bodice  and 
each  other. 

§  211.  The  investigation  of  the  properties  of  light  constitutes 
the  peculiar  province  of  optics;  one  of  the  most  splendid  and 
perfect  departments^  of  experimental  science  which  the  human 
mind  has  explored ;    it  lies,  however,  almost  wholly  out  of  our 
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present  path ;  but,  in  its  relation  to  different  forms  and  kinds  of 
matter,  light  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  chemist's  con- 
templation, and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  have 
acme  acquaintance  with  the  laws  which  govern  its  action. 

The  phenomena  lend  themselves  so  completely  to  mathematical 
investigation, — ^they  have  aflbrded  such  ample  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  the  most  splendid  talents,  from  the  times  of  Newton  and  Euler  to 
our  own  times  of  Herschel,  Airy,  and  Brewster, — ^that  it  seems  almost 
sacril^ia  to  approach  ihem  by  any  other  path.  But  still  the  basis 
of  this  soisnce,  as  of  all  other  branches  of  natural  knowledge,  must 
be  experiment ;  and  those  who  are  but  moderately  conversant  with 
the  powerful  resources  of  abstract  science  have  it  in  their  power 
to  diraw  information  from  this  source,  and  methodise  it  in  such 
a  way  as  may  serve  to  embody  definite,  though  it  may  be  rude, 
ideas,  with  regard  to  this  most  beautiful  of  all  natural  agencies, — 
ideas  whidi  may  be  highly  useful,  though  they  may  difier  from  the 
polished  conceptions  of  such  men  as  those  to  whom  we  have  just 
referred,  much  in  the  same  degree  as  light  itself  difiers  from  the 
grosser  forms  of  ponderable  matter. 

§  212.  It  is  not  consistent  with  our  present  design  to  enter 
upon  the  physiological  relations  of  the  subject,  or  to  describe  the 
wonderful  construction  of  the  organ  of  sight ;  we  will  only  remark, 
diat  the  radiant  force  produces  the  sensation  of  light  by  striking 
against  tiie  expanded  nerve  of  vision,  the  retina  of  the  eye,  and  that 
the  dfect  produced  is  not  merely  transient,  but  persistent  during 
a  measurable  interval  of  time.  The  eye  has  therefore  the  power 
of  retaining  visual  impressions  for  a  sensible  period  of  time ;  and  in 
this  way  recurring  actions,  made  sufficiently  near  to  each  other,  are 
perceptibly  connected,  and  made  to  appear  as  a  continued  impression. 
Hoice  it  is  that  the  act  of  winking  with  the  eyelids  forms  no  impe- 
diment to  correct  vision. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment  that  the  impression  which 
the  mind  thus  receives  lasts  for  about  the  eighth  part  of  a  second ; 
so  that  any  point  of  light  revolving  with  a  velocity  sufficient  to 
eomplete  the  circle  within  that  time,  will  not  be  seen  as  a  fiery 
point,  but  as  a  fiery  circle ;  the  impression  made  by  it  in  every  part 
of  its  revolution,  will  remain  until  it  comes  round  again  to  the  spot 
fipom  which  it  set  out.  Thus,  if  a  narrow  slit  be  cut  in  a  circle 
of  pasteboard,  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  and  it  be  held 
before  the  eye,  and  made  to  spin  rapidly  upon  its  axis,  objects  will 
be  seen  through  it  as  if  it  were  wholly  transparent,  and  only  covered 
with  a  thin  gauze.     Many  familiar  appearances  are  explicable  upon 
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the  same  principle,  and,  amongst  others,  the  magical  efiects  of  fire- 
works, in  which  revolving  jets  of  flame  produce  the  impression  of 
continuous  wheels  of  fire.  Several  beautiful  illustrations  of  it  have 
also  lately  been  contrived  in  the  form  of  toys,  which  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  excite  wonder,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  a  somewhat  more 
rational  curiosity  with  regard  to  their  construction. 

§  213.  There  are  two  hypotheses  with  regard  to  the  natnre  of 
light,  which  have  hitherto  divided  the  opinions  of  philosophers. 

The  hypothesis  of  emission  supposes  that  light  consists  of  a 
highly  attenuated  fluid,  the  particles  of  which  are  not  affected  by 
gravity,  but  are  endued  with  a  prodigious  self-repulsive  force,  and 
are  actually  projected  from  luminous  substance  in  right  lines,  with 
inconceivable  velocity.  We  seem  to  form  some  notion  of  matter  in 
such  a  state  when  we  contemplate  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
rectilinear  course  of  the  light  is  shown  by  particles  of  floating  dust, 
or  minute  drops  of  water,  which  are  illuminated  in  its  course,  and 
mark  the  unvarying  direction  of  its  progression. 

In  the  hypothesis  of  undulation^  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  uni- 
verse, including  the  interstitial  spaces  of  all  matter,  is  conceived 
to  be  filled  with  a  highly  elastic,  rare  medium,  which  possesses 
the  property  of  inertia,  but  not  gravitation,  to  which  the  name  of 
ether  has  been  given.  This  medium  is  not  light,  but  light  is 
produced  in  it  by  the  excitation  on  the  part  of  luminous  bodies 
of  an  undulatory  motion,  analogous  to  the  waves  of  water,  or  those 
vibrations  of  the  air  which  produce  the  impression  of  sound  upon 
the  ear. 

§  214.  And  here  it  is  quite  necessary  to  correct  any 
erroneous  judgment  which  may  have  been  formed  from  careless 
observation  of  the  manner  in  which  force  propagates  itself  in 
bodies  which  are  capable  of  this  kind  of  oscillation.  A  wave 
does  not  consist,  as  is  often  hastily  supposed,  of  any  advance  or 
progression  of  the  particles  of  which  it  is  composed  in  the  direction 
in  which  they  appear  to  run ;  the  particles,  it  is  true,  move,  but  in 
a  direction  transverse  to  their  apparent  motion.  In  contemplating 
the  phenomena  in  a  still  sheet  of  water,  the  force  of  a  falling  pebble, 
or  the  slightest  brush  of  a  summer^s  insect,  will  be  sufficient  to 
excite  a  system  of  waves  spreading  from  the  impinging  body  as  from 
a  centre.  Certain  particles  are  at  first  forced  down,  and  the 
surrounding  particles  are  consequently  heaped  up  above  their  level ; 
this  circular  ridge  subsides,  but  not  only  fills  up  the  original  depres- 
sion, but,  from  its  momentum,  forces  up  another  ridge  exterior 
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to  it)  and  this,  in  subsiding,  another,  and  so  on;  and  thus  the 
force  is  propagated,  and  advances  from  the  centre  with  a  decreasing 
energy. 

Vibrations  are  propagated  through  elastic  bodies  upon  exactly 
the  same  principle,  only  that  it  is  the  force  of  elasticity  which, 
by  its  alternate  action  and  reaction,  produces  the  oscillating  wave, 
instead  of  the  momentum  of  the  liquid  particles. 

The  analogy  between  the  supposed  undulations  of  the  ether,  which 
produce  light,  and  those  of  the  grosser  particles  of  our  ponderable 
atmosphere,  which  produce  sound,  is  so  striking,  that  the  undulatory 
theory  has  received  some  of  its  happiest  illustrations  from  experi- 
ments conducted  by  means  of  the  measurable  vibrations  of  musical 
notes. 

The  direct  propagation  of  light  finds  its  parallel  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  sound  along  a  solid  elastic  medium.  Professor  Wheatstone 
has  shown,  in  a  most  beautiful  series  of  experiments,  that  when 
a  tuning-fork  (fig.  12)  is  placed  at  one  extremity  of  a  long  con- 
dncting-rod  of  metal,  glass,  or  wood,  while  the  other  communicates 
with  a  sounding-board,  the  sound  is  heard  as  instantaneously  as 
when  it  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  board ;  it  immediately 
ceases  when  the  rod  is  removed  from  the  sounding-board,  or  the  fork 
from  the  rod.  The  vibrations  are  inaudible  in  their  transmission, 
and  only  become  sensible  at  the  point  where  they  are  multiplied  by 
meeting  with  a  sonorous  body  placed  to  receive  them.  All  the 
varieties  of  tune,  quality,  and  audibility,  and  all  the  combinations 
of  harmony,  from  different  musical  instruments,  may  be  thus  trans- 
mitted unimpaired,  and  again  rendered  audible  by  conununication 
with  an  appropriate  receiver.  We  must,  however,  do  no  more  than 
indicate  the  existence  of  an  analogy,  the  full  development  of  which, 
though  eminently  interesting,  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  present 
purpose. 

§  215.  A  ray  of  light  then  consists,  according  to  the  first 
hypothesis,  of  a  line  of  particles  projected  from  the  luminous  body,, 
and  impinging  upon  the  eye ;  according  to  the  second,  of  a  series  of 
undulations  excited  by  the  luminous  body  which  reach  the  eye,  and 
produce  the  sensation  of  light  by  corresponding  vibrations  of  the 
optic  nerve. 

An  assemblage  of  a  number  of  such  rays,  proceeding  together  in 
the  same  direction,  is  called  ik  pencil  of  rays. 

Having  premised  thus  much  upon  the  hypothetical  views  of  the 
nature  of  light,  we  will  proceed  to  examine  the  phenomena,  and  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  with  as  little  regard  %q  hypothesis 
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as  possible ;  and  we  shall  speak  of  a  ray  of  light  as  of  a  radiant 
force,  without;  reference  to  its  nature,  and  the  mode  of  its  pro- 
pagation. 

§216.  Light  requires  time  for  its  propagation;  but  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  travels  is  so  great  as  to  be  absolutely  insen- 
sible in  such  distances  as  occur  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is 
only  when  we  direct  our  observations  to  the  celestial  bodies,  whose 
distances  from  us  are  commensurate  with  its  velocity,  that  we  can 
appreciate  the  fact.  Astronomy  has  proved,  by  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable calculations,  that  its  progress  is  at  the  rate  of  195,000  miles 
in  a  second  of  time — a  velocity  which  transcends  all  comprehension; 
and  it  is  only  by  reflection,  and  a  comparison  with  more  fiuniliar 
phenomena,  that  we  can  form  some  conception  of  it. 

*^  A  cannon-ball  would  require  seventeen  years  at  least  to  reach 
the  sun,  supposing  its  velocity  to  continue  uniform  from  the  moment 
of  its  discharge;  yet  light  travels  over  the  same  space  in  seven 
minutes  and  a  half.  The  swiftest  bird,  at  its  utmost  speed,  would 
require  nearly  three  weeks  to  make  the  tour  of  the  earth ;  light 
performs  the  same  distance  in  much  less  time  than  is  required  for 
a  single  stroke  of  its  wing  ♦.** 

$  217.  The  first  relation  of  light  to  ponderable  matter,  which 
we  shall  notice,  is,  that  most  bodies  possess  the  property  of  inter- 
cepting it  in  its  progress,  whilst  a  few  allow  it  to  traverse  their 
substance.  Hence  the  distinction  of  bodies  into  opaque  and  trans- 
parent or  diaphanous.  The  light  of  the  sun,  or  of  a  lamp,  freely 
reaches  us  in  straight  lines,  through  a  plate  of  glass,  but  is  wholly 
excluded  from  our  eye  by  the  interposition  of  a  plate  of  metal. 

An  opaque  screen  interposed  between  a  luminous  body  and  a 
sheet  of  paper,  or  other  object,  casts  what  is  called  a  shadow  upon 
such  object,  and  the  shadow  is  similar  in  figure  to  the  section  of  the 
body  which  produces  it;  and  hence  we  learn  that  the  rays  of 
light  are  transmitted  in  straight  lines.  The  luminous  rays  are 
cut  off  by  the  body  of  the  screen,  and  being  prevented  from 
falling  upon  the  object  behind  the  surface,  exactly  coincident 
with  its  boundary,  remain  in  a  state  of  darkness;  but  they  con- 
tinue their  course  beyond  its  edge,  and  illuminate  the  surrounding 
space. 

§  218.  The  law  of  the  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  squares 
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of  the  distances,  may  be  experimentally  proved  by  means  of  the 
shadow  of  an  object;  for  a  board  of  a  foot  square,  at  a  certain 
distance  from  a  light,  just  shadows  a  board  of  two  feet  square  at 
double  the  distance,  and  the  latter  has  four  times  as  much  surflioe 
as  the  former ;  t.  e.y  the  light  which  is  concentrated  upon  the  first 
board  would  be  difiused  over  four  times  the  space,  if  si]^ered  to  Adl 
upon  the  second.    (See  fig.  1.) 

An  accurate  photometer,  or  measure  of  light,  is  still  a  desidera- 
tum of  science.  A  very  simple  method  of  comparing  two  sources 
of  illumination,  was  suggested  by  Oount  Rumford.  They  are  so 
arranged  as  that  each  may  oast  a  shadow  of  some  object,  as  a  stick, 
upon  a  plain  white  surfkce;  the  eye  can  then  form  a  tolerable 
judgment  of  the  relative  darkness  of  these  shadows.  The  brighter 
light,  which  casts  the  deepest  shadow,  is  then  to  be  removed,  or  the 
weaker  to  be  approached,  till  the  two  are  equalized,  and  the  distance 
of  the  two  lights  from  the  object  which  intercept  their  rays  being 
measured,  the  relative  intensity  of  the  lights  will  be  as  the  squares 
of  the  distances.  In  this  case  the  shadow  of  one  light  is  illuminated 
solely  by  the  rays  of  the  other,  while  the  surrounding  space  is 
illuminated  by  the  rays  of  both ;  when  the  shadowsi  therefore,  are 
equal,  the  lights  are  equal.  The  eye,  however,  is  not  much  more 
to  be  depended  upon  for  an  estimate  of  light  than  the  hand  is 
for  the  weight  of  an  object  presented  to  it,  particularly  when  any 
difierence  of  colour  may  tend  to  perplex  the  judgment. 

§  219.  When  a  pencil  of  light  traverses  space,  or  a  perfectly 
homogeneous  medium,  its  course  is  rectilinear,  and  its  velocity 
uniform;  but  when  it  encounters  an  obstacle  or  a  different  medium, 
it  undergoes  certain  modifications,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  must 
endeavour  to  form  some  distinct  notions. 

It  separates  itself  into  several  portions  which  pursue  different 
courses,  and  are  otherwise  differently  modified.  One  of  these  por- 
tions is  regularly  reflected  or  turned  aside,  and  after  reflexion 
pursues  a  course  wholly  exterior  to  the  obstacle  or  new  medium ;  a 
second  portion  penetrates  the  medium,  and  is  more  or  less  refracted 
or  bent  out  of  its  original  direction ;  a  third  portion  is  absorbed  or 
lost;  and  a  fourth  portion  is  repelled  from  the  surface,  and  radiates 
itself  in  all  directions. 

$  220.  The  primary  law  of  reflection  is,  that  the  incident 
and  reflected  rays,  i^hich  are  always  in  the  same  plane,  form  equal 
angles  with  a  perpendicular  to  the  surface  at  the  point  of  incidence. 
It  is  generally  thus  enunciated, — the  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to 
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the  angle  of  incidence  (50).  This  is  the  same  law  which  governs 
the  collision  of  matter  moving  under  the  influence  of  mechanical 
force ;  whether  that  motion  be  of  a  solid,  direct  in  space,  or  of  a 
liquid  propagating  by  waves. 

If  we  admit  a  small  sunbeam  into  a  darkened  chamber,  and 
receive  it  on  a  plane  polished  surface  of  glass  or  metal,  we  may 
easily  convince  ourselves  of  the  fact  by  the  measurement  of  the 
angles.  Moreover,  to  see  the  image  of  any  object  by  reflection,  it 
is  necessary  to  place  the  eye  in  a  situation  to  receive  the  rays  which 
proceed  from  the  object  at  the  same  angle  at  which  they  originally 
strike  the  observer. 

The  greater  the  angle  of  incidence,  the  more  light  is  reflected 
from  all  substances,  except  the  metals  which  reflect  the  greatest 
quantity  of  light  at  small  angles.  Even  the  rough  surface  of  a 
plaister  of  Paris  cast,  or  a  sheet  of  hot-pressed  writing  paper,  will 
afford  a  very  perfect  image  of  an  object  at  a  very  large  angle. 

§  221 .  All  known  substances,  not  excepting  air,  the  most 
diaphanous  of  all,  reflect  some  portion  of  light,  and  it  is  calculated 
that  a  person  plunged  150  feet  in  the  clearest  sea,  would  find  the 
light  of  the  sun  no  more  than  the  light  of  the  moon ;  and  if  we 
look  at  a  luminous  object  through  a  transparent  piece  of  glass,  we 
shall  find  that  the  object  becomes  dim  in  exact  proportion  to  its 
thickness,  so  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  perfect  trans- 
parency. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  no 
body  possesses  the  property  of  perfect  reflection ;  for  light  penetrates 
in  an  inappreciable  quantity  into  the  surface  of  all  bodies,  and  even 
into  gold  itself,  as  it  is  easy  to  be  assured  of,  by  holding  a  piece  of 
leaf  gold  between  the  eye  and  any  strong  light,  when  it  will  be 
found  to  be  permeable  to  bluish  rays. 


(60)  Let  lit  be  a  reflecting  surface,  and  r  a  ray  of  light  impingiDg 
upon  it,  in  a  perpendicular  direction  from  r  to  m,  it  will  then  be  reflected 

in  the  same  direction,  and  return  from  m 
to  r.  If  the  ray  of  light  fall  upon  m,  in  tlie 
direction  a  i»,  it  will  be  reflected  from 
,.  ^  fnio  b;  the  angle  of  reflection,  r  m  b^ 

measured  from  the  perpendicular,  r  m, 
being  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence, 
r  m  a^  measured  from  the  same  perpen- 
-:— --»_i         dicular. 
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§  222.  Light  may  be  so  reflected  from  regular  curved  concave 
surfEures,  that  all  the  rays  may  converge  to  one  point  or  focus.  In 
this  case,  the  direction  of  each  reflected  ray  is  the  same  as  if  it 
had  taken  place  from  a  plane  surface,  tangent  to  the  curve  at  the 
point  of  incidence  (51). 

§  223.  When  a  ray  of  light  is  admitted  into  a  darkened 
apartment,  it  may  be  almost  wholly  turned  aside  by  reflection  from 
a  metallic  mirror,  in  any  direction  according  to  the  angle  at  which 
the  mirror  is  presented  to  it.  If  it  then  be  made  to  fall  upon 
any  object,  it  will  afiect  that  object  as  the  original  ray ;  one  part 
will  be  absorbed  or  extinguished,  another  reflected,  and  a  third 
will  be  irregularly  repelled  or  scattered:  it  will  assume  a  state 
of  secondary  radictHon.  It  is  this  portion  which  renders  an 
object  visible  in  all  directions.  This  scattered  light  falling  upon 
other  bodies  is  again  reflected  and  dispersed  from  them,  and  makes 
all  of  them  also  visible,  although  in  a  less  degree  because  of  the 
partial  absorption  which  is  constantly  taking  place,  and  the  whole 
apartment  is  lighted.  No  such  general  lighting  is  produced  by 
regular  reflexion  from  the  mirror,  and  the  effect  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  body  on  which  the  rays  fall.  If  it  be  upon  a  sheet  of 
white  paper  which  absorbs  but  little,  the  apartment  will  be  well 
lighted,  but  if  upon  black  velvet  which  absorbs  nearly  the  whole, 
the  apartment  will  remain  dark. 

This  property  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  vision  ;  it  is  pos- 
sessed in  various  degrees  by  all  bodies  on  the  earth,  and  very 
remarkably  by  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  it.  By  these  means 
the  light  derived  directly  from  the  sun  is  diffnsed,  and  that  milder 
radiance  maintained,  which  is  so  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  which 
renders  objects  visible  when  the  sun's  direct  rays  do  not  fall  upon 
them.  But  for  this,  indeed,  all  bodies  shaded  from  the  sun 
would  be  perfectly  dark  or  black,  that  is,  totally  invisible ;  and 
without  aai  atmosphere,  the  sun  would  appear  a  blazing  orb  in  a 
black  sky.  On  lofty  mountains,  when  half  the  atmosphere  is  below 
the  level  of  the  observer,  it  is  well  known  that  the  sun's  rays  are 


(51)  Let  I  K  represent  the  polished  concaTe 
surface  of  a  segment  of  a  sphere ;  the  pencil  of 
parallel  rays,  c  d,  will  be  reflected  from  it,  accord- 
iDg  to  the  law,  so  as  to  meet  at  the  focus  f,  where 
they  will  also  cross  one  another,  and  pass  on  in  the 
same  direction  to  d  c. 
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painfolly  intense,  and  the  nky  in  of  the  darkest  hue,  almost  approach- 
ing to  black. 

f  224.  When  a  pencil  of  light  falls  on  the  surface  of  nsij 
transparent  uncrystallized  medium,  as  water,  a  portion  of  it  ii 
reflected,  and  another  portion,  which  serves  to  make  the  surface 
visible,  is  scattered  in  all  directions;  the  remainder  penetrates 
the  medium  and  pursues  its  course  within  it.  If  it  enters  it  perpen* 
dicularly,  it  passes  through  in  a  straight  line;  but  if  at  an  angle, 
it  is  bent  from  its  course,  and  is  said  to  be  refra^eted.  In  the 
reflection  of  light,  the  law,  as  far  as  regards  the  direction  of  tbe 
reflected  ray,  is  the  same  for  all  reflecting  substances :  in  refraction 
it  is  otherwise,  and  each  difierent  medium  has  its  own  peculiar 
action  on  light ;  some  turning  a  ray  incident  at  a  given  angle, 
more  out  of  its  course  than  others  (52). 

The  degree  of  bending,  or  refraction  of  light  in  traversing  a 
transparent  medium,  is  ascertained  by  comparing  the  obliquity  of 
its  approach  to  the  surface,  with  the  obliquity  of  its  departuro  after 
pa9sing,  and  the  ratio  of  these  two  angles  when  light  passes  from 


(62)  If  in  this  diagram,  we  suppose  a  ray  of  light  shot  from 
a  to  c,  to  penetrate  the  surfiEUse  of  a  piece  of  glass,  g  h^  it  would  reach 
directly  across  tob;  but  if  the  ray  fall  obliquely,  as  from  dioc^  then 
instead  of  continuing  its  course  to  t  and  Ar,  it  will  at  the  moment  of  its 

entrance  be  bent  downwards  into 
the  path  c  «,  nearer  to  a  line,  c  o, 
called  the  perpendicular  to  the  sur- 
face at  the  point  of  entrance ;  and 
then  moving  straightly  while  in  the 
substance  of  the  glass,  it  will, 
when  it  passes  out  again  at  f,  in 
the  opposite  surface,  be  bent  just  as 
much  as  at  first  in  the  contrary 
direction,  or  away  from  a  simihff 
perpendicular  at  the  surface  i  f, 
into  the  line  ef^  instead  of  the  line 
en,  A  ray, therefore,  passing  obli- 
quely  through  a  transparent  body 
of  parallel  surfaces,  has  its  course  shifted  a  Httle  on  one  side  of  the 
original  course,  but  still  proceeds  m  the  same  direction,  or  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  first.  An  eye,  therefore,  looking  at  an  object,  d,  obliquely 
through  a  piece  of  glass,  g  h  p  a,  with  parallel  surfaces,  would  see  it  in 
the  durection  fd  ,  instead  of  the  direction  fd,  and  td  the  left  of  its 
real  position. 
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a  vacuum  into  a  given  substance,  is  called  the  index  of  refrac- 
tion (53). 

When  light  passes  obliquely  from  air  into  water,  the  refraction 
or  bending  is  such,  that  the  line  measuring  the  obliquity  before  the 
refraction,  or  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  is  always  longer 
than  the  line  measuring  it  after  refraction,  or  the  sine  of  the  angle 
of  refraction,  by  nearly  one-third  of  the  latter :  and  the  refractive 
power  of  water  is  therefbre  signified  by  the  index  1^  or  1.88  : 
as  in  like  manner,  the  greater  refractive  power  of  common  glass 
has  the  index  1^ :  that  of  the  diamond,  2^,  and  so  on.  Whatever 
relation  holds  between  a  ray  and  the  refraction  in  any  one  case, 
the  same  holds  good  in  all  cases.  If,  for  instance,  the  obliquity 
measured  by  its  sine  be  40,  and  the  refraction  be  half,  or  20,  then 
in  the  same  substance,  an  obliquity  of  ten  will  occasion  a  refraction 
of  five,  &c. 

§  226.  Generally  speaking,  the  refractive  power  of  substances 
is  in  some  degree  proportioned  to  their  densities:  water,  for 
instance,  acts  more  powerfully  than  air,  and  has  its  power  increased 
by  solution  of  salt.  Glass,  again,  is  superior  to  either;  but  Sir  I. 
Newton  observed,  that  inflammable  substances  had  greater  refrac- 
tive powers  than  others,  and  he  in  consequence  foretold,  what 
chemistry  has  since  so  remarkably  verified,  that  the  diamond  and 
water  would  be  found  to  contain  inflammable  principles. 

Hydrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  wax,  turpentine,  camphor,  and 
oils,  are  distinguished  by  a  refractive  power,  many  times  greater  in 
respect  to  their  densities  than  most  other  substances.  Chromate  of 
lead,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  not  combustible,  possesises  the 
power  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 


(53)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  index  of  refraction,  a  line 
is  supposed  to  be  drawn  perpendicularly  through  the  surface,  at  the 
point  of  incidence,  as  in  the  last  figure,  a  6,  drawn  through  c,  and  the 
rekitive  positions  of  the  ray  to  this  line  are  easily  ascertained.  Thus, 
if  we  strike  a  circle  firom  the  centre  c,  with  the  radius  ce,  in  the  plane  of 
the  ray  if  ce,  the  line  r#,  drawn  from  its  point  of  intersection  with  the 
ray  before  incidence,  to  the  perpendicular,  will  be  a  measure  of  the 
original  obliquity,  or  angular  distance  of  the  ray,  and  is  called  the  sine 
(tfthe  angle  of  incidence ;  and  another  line,  o  e,  drawn  firom  a  corres- 
ponding  point  of  the  perpendicular  to  the  ray  after  passing,  is  a 
measure  of  the  obliquity  after  refiraction,  and  is  called  the  sine  of  the 
angle  qf  refraction;  by  comparing  these  two  lines,  the  amount  of 
refraction  is  ascertained. 
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In  the  following  Table  is  set  down  the  refractiye  powers  of  the 
principal  gases  and  vapours,  compared  with  air : — 


Table  XXVL     Refractive  1 

Pw^er  of  Gasee  and  Vapoui 

V. 

Barometer  30. 

Air      . 

.      1000 

Chlorine 

2.623 

Ojygen 

.    0.861 

Alcohol  vapour 

2^20 

Nitrogen 

.     1.034 

Ether  vapour 

5.280 

Hydrogen     . 

.    6.614 

Sulpt.  of  carbon  vapour  . 

5.179 

Ammonia 

.    2.168 

Cyanogen      . 

2.832 

Carbonic  acid 

.     1.004 

Hydro-cyanic  acid 

1.531 

Oarbonic  hydrogen 

.    2.092 

Carbonic  oxide 

1.157 

Muriatic  acid 

.    1.196 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  . 

2.187 

The  following   Table   registers  the  refractive  power  of  some 
remarkable  liquids  and  solids : — 


Table  XXVII. 

Sulphuret  of  carbon 
Tolu  balsam  . 
Castor  oil 
Almond  oU   . 
Spirits  of  turpentine 
Sulphuric  acid 
Alcohol 
Ether  . 
Water . 


BefracHve  Power  of  Liquids  and  Solidt. 

.     1.678  Chromate  of  lead  .         .  2.974 

.     1.628  Diamond      .         .         .  2.439 

.     1.490  Phosphorus  .                  .  2.224 

1.483  Calcareous  spar     .  1.654 

.     1.475  Quarts                            .  1.548 

.     1.434  Resin  ....  1.559 

.     1.372  Rock-salt      .                  .  1.557 

.1.358  Ice       .                           .  1.308 

.     1.335  Tabasheer     .                  .  1.111 


§  226.  Many  familiar  phenomena  might  be  sufficient  to 
convince  an  attentive  observer  of  this  action  of  transparent  sub- 
stances upon  light.  Thus,  when  a  stick  is  immersed  obliquely 
in  water,  it  appears  bent  at  the  point  of  immersion ;  and  if  an 
object,  such  as  a  piece  of  coin,  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  basin, 
and  the  experimenter  place  himself  so,  that  the  side  of  the  vessel 
may  just  conceal  it,  upon  pouring  water  into  it,  it  will  become 
visible. 

f  227.  The  direction  of  the  refracted  ray  depends  upon  the 
relative  position  of  the  surface  of  the  transparent  body,  not  only  at 
its  point  of  entrance,  but  also  at  its  exit ;  and  thus  by  variously 
modifying  the  surfaces  of  refractive  media,  the  rays  of  light  trans- 
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mitted  may  be  diverted  almost  at  pleasure.  By  refraction  at  convex 
8arfaces,for  instance,  they  may  be  made  to  converge  to  a  focus,  and 
all  their  power  condensed  at  one  particular  point ;  the  refraction 
taking  place  as  if  each  ray  fell  upon  a  plane  surface,  tangent  to  the 
curve  at  the  point  of  incidence  (54). 

By  a  proper  adjustment  of  surfaces,  the  original  deviation  of  a 
ray  entering  a  piece  of  glass  may  be  doubled  at  its  emergence,  and 
some  very  curious  eflbcts  produced.  The  phenomena  may  be  best 
observed  by  means  of  a  triangular  prism  of  glass,  or  other  refracting 
substance.  The  light  which  falls  upon  one  of  the  faces  is  refracted 
at  the  first  surface,  and  also  at  the  second  surface ;  but  the  second 
refraction  does  not  bring  the  ray  into  a  direction  parallel  with  the 
incident  ray,  as  is  the  case  when  the  surfaces  of  the  glass  are 
parallel ;  but  they  are  permanently  bent  into  another  direction  {55). 

§  228.   The  most  extraordinary  fact  connected   with  the 
refraction  of  light  is,  that  a  pure  ray  of  white  light  from  the  sun, 


(54)  o  H,  in  the  annexed  figure,  represents  a  lens  of  glass,  the  oppo- 
site convex  surfaces  of  which  are  segments  of  similar  spheres.    The  pencil 


of  parallel  rays,  a  b,  in  traversing  its  substance,  are  refracted  at  both  sur- 
ges ;  and,  according  to  the  law,  upon  their  emergence  from  the  glass,  are 
so  dixected  as  to  meet  at  the  forces  f,  and  crossing  one  another,  pass  on 

to  BA. 


(55)  A  ray  of  light,  tr,  is  here  repre- 
sented, impinging  obliquely  on  the  upper  sur- 
fiice  of  the  prism ;  it  is  there  refracted  out  of 
its  original  direction  towards  a  perpendicular 
to  the  surface.  On  emerging  from  the  second 
sQi&ce  it  is  further  refracted  into  the  direction, 
g,  away  from  the  perpendicular  to  that  surface. 
It  is  also  separated  into  di£ferent  portions,  of 
which  vr  are  the  extremes. 


V   jf 
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admitted  into  a  darkened  room,  through  each  a  prion,  instead  of 
being  refraeted  altogether,  and  appearing  still  as  a  white  raj,  ui 
divided  into  several  rays  of  diflbrent  vivid  colours.  It  is  thus 
said  to  be  analyzed  or  decomposed  into  its  elementary  rays.  Seven 
principal  colours  may  be  distinguished,  viz.,  red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet;  and  it  is  owing  to  the  unequal 
refrangibility  of  ti^e  rays  which  produce  them  that  their  separation 
is  eflfocted  (56).  The  relation  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  rdraetion 
to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  differs  in  each. 

Tablb  XXV III.    Ofik$  Bs/ranj/fbMty  oftk$  Itay$  of  iks /S^pednm. 


"Watul, 

FumOtAM 

Index  (rfK«&actiaii. 

Red     . 

1.3310 

1.6277 

Orange 

1.3317 

1.6297 

YeUow 

1.3336 

1.6360 

Oreen . 

1.3368 

1.6420 

Blae    . 

1.3378 

1.6483 

lodigo. 

1.3413 

1.6603 

Violet . 

1.3442 

1.6711 

(66)  In  the  annexed  diagram  r  x  represents  a  ray  of  light  passing 
into  a  dark  chamber  through  a  small  hole  in  the  window-shutter,  ww. 


When  a  priim,  p,  with  one  of  its  angles  downwards,  is  interposed  in  its 
passage,  the  ray,  after  suffering  two  refractions,  is  bent  upwaids  towaids 
s ;  and  when  received  upon  a  white  screen,  placed  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance behind  the  prism,  forms  an  oblong  image,  coloured  with  the  most 
virid  tints  named  in  the  margin.  When  a  similar  prism,  represented  by 
the  dotted  triangle,  %  is  placed  before  the  fint,  in  the  reverse  positioa, 
the  opposite  actions  of  the  two  correct  each  other,  all  colour  disappears, 
and  the  effect  is  the  same  as  would  result  from  the  interposition  of  a  piece 
of  thick  glass,  whose  opposite  sides  are  parallel. 
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i  229.  Thus  the  red  ray  is  the  least  bent,  and  the  violet  the 
most.  This  unequal  refrangibilitj  is  not  an  accidental  circumstance, 
but  IB  a  property  inherent  in  their  nature,  and  whidi  each  retains 
after  being  subjected  to  several  refractions ;  and  no  action  of  refrac* 
tion  or  reflection  is  capable  of  effecting  their  further  decomposition. 
If  they  be  again  collected,  as  they  may  be  either  by  refraction 
tbrough  die  convex  sur&ce  of  a  lens,  or  by  reflection  from  the  con- 
cave surface  of  a  mirror,  they  will  reproduce  white  light  at  the 
respective  foci. 

The  space  illuminated  and  coloured  by  a  pencil  of  rays  from 
the  sun  thus  analyied,  is  called  the  solar  tptetrum. 

It  is  to  Newton  we  are  indebted  for  these  beautiful  experiments, 
and  fi»r  a  theory  of  odonn  founded  upon  them. 

{  230.  The  composition  of  white  light  from  the  seven  pris- 
mjitic  ooloun  may  be  roughly  proved  by  painting  th^n  upon  the 
hce  of  a  wheel,  and  causing  it  to  rotate  rapidly.  Owing  to  the 
permanence  of  the  impression  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye  (§  212)  they 
thus  become  blended  together,  and  a  sort  of  greyish  white  is  the 
result.  The  white  is  imperfect,  because  the  colours  employed  cannot 
poMibly  be  obtained  (^  the  proper  tints,  or  laid  on  in  exact  proportions. 

%  281.  This  analysis  of  white  light,  however,  is  not  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  refractive  power  of  a  transparent  medium,  but 
upon  what  may  be  called  its  dup0mts  power ;  and  difierent  bodies 
poaaoas  very  different  powers  of  dispersing  or  separating  the  coloured 
rays  of  light.  If,  for  example,  we  make  a  hollow  prism  of  plates  of 
glass,  and  fill  it  with  oil  of  cassia,  we  shall  find  duit  the  spectrum 
which  it  produces  will  be  two  or  three  times  longer  than  that  of  a 
glass  prism.  Different  substances  not  only  exhibit  the  difference  of 
dispersive  power  generally  upon  all  the  rays  of  light,  but  are  fbund  to 
aet  unequally  upon  the  different  rays :  thus,  if  we  compare  the 
spectra  produced  by  oil  of  cassia  and  sulphuric  acid,  we  shall  find 
that  the  least  refrangible  colours,  red,  orange,  and  yellow,  will 
occupy  less  space  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter ;  while  the  most 
refrangible  colours,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet,  will  occupy  larger 
spacee,  or  be  more  expanded. 

$  282.  The  dispersive  powers  of  dense  flint-glass,  and  of  the 
lighter  crown-glass,  differ  very  considerably;  and  it  is  possible  so  to 
adjust  two  prisms  of  these  substances  together  that  their  disperr 
sire  powers  may  correct  one  another ;  and  yet  that  a  considerable 
deviation  or  refraction  of  the  light  which  penetrates  them  may 
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remain.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  Dollond  first  effected  the 
important  object  of  correcting  the  colours  which  surround  the  image 
of  objects  in  a  common  telescope.  Every  simple  lens  facts,  in  some 
measure,  upon  light  as  a  prism,  not  only  causing  the  rays  to  con* 
verge  to  a  focus,  but  separating  them  by  its  dispersive  power ;  by 
the  proper  adjustment  of  different  kinds  of  glass,  a  compound  lens 
may  be  constructed  in  which  the  colour  is  greatly  corrected,  and 
the  rays  are  still  made  to  converge  in  the  requisite  degree.     * 

§  233.  The  solar  spectrum,  however,  in  its  utmost  purity  is 
not,  as  it  appears  to  common  observation  to  be,  an  uninterrupted 
line  of  light,  red  at  one  end  and  violet  at  the  other,  and  shading 
away,  through  every  intermediate  tint  from  one  to  the  other ;  but 
is  interrupted  by  intervals  absolutely  dark;  and  in  those  parts  where 
it  is  luminous,  the  intensity  of  the  light  varies.  When  viewed  in 
the  most  advantageous  way,  and  with  proper  precautions,  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  striped  riband,  being  crossed  in  the  direction  of 
its  breadth  by  an  infinite  multitude  of  dark,  and  by  some  totally 
black  bands,  distributed  irregularly  throughout  its  whole  extent. 
The  bands  are  constantly  in  the  same  parts  of  the  spectrum,  and 
preserve  the  same  order  and  relations  to  one  another, — ^the  same 
proportional  breadth  and  degree  of  obscurity,  whenever  and  however 
examined,  provided  solar  light  be  used.  By  solar  light  must  be 
understood  not  only  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  but  the  reflected  and 
scattered  light  from  the  same  source,  as  the  light  of  die  clouds  or 
sky,  of  the  moon  or  planets  (57).  Though  similar  bands  are  observed 
in  the  spectra  from  other  lights,  as  that  of  the  fixed  stars  or  of  arti- 
ficial lights,  yet  they  are  differently  disposed,  and  the  spectrum  of 


(57)  The  principal  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  are  here  represented. 
R  is  the  red  extremity,  and  v  the  violet ;  o  is  a  broad  black  line  beyond 


-AB  C         B 


the  middle  of  the  red.  At  n  is  a  strong  double  Hne  in  the  orange,  the 
two  being  separated  by  a  bright  one ;  e  is  the  middle  one  of  a  number 
m  the  green.  At  p  there  is  a  strong  black  line  in  the  blue,  o  is  in  the 
indigo,  and  h  is  the  most  remarkahle  one  in  the  violet.  Between  these, 
others  are  situated  so  thickly  that  the  numher  of  the  whole  amounti  to 
about  590. 
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emch  has  a  system  of  bands  peculiar  to  itself.  This  phenomenon  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  solar  atmosphere,  which  may  have 
the  property  of  absorbing  particular  portions  of  the  rays  of  light. 
A  similar  specific  action  has  been  found  in  different  gases  and 
Tii^ars,  to  which  we  shall  again  refer  when  examining  the  proper- 
ties of  heterogeneous  kinds  of  matter. 

In  the  spectra  from  artificial  lights,  some  of  the  colours  are 
sometimes  wanting. 

§  234.  The  decomposition  of  light  may  also  be  efiected  by 
absorption :  thus,  rays  of  homogeneous  colours  may  be  obtained  by 
transmission  through  glass  stained  with  certain  metallic  oxides  i-^ 

Homogeneous  red     .         .         .    Oxide  of  copper. 
„  blue     •         .         .         „  cobalt. 

But  more  ordinarily  the  colours  of  natural  objects  are  compounded 
of  sereral  rays,  wUch  are  left  after  the  absorption  of  others. 

§  235.  Thin  plates  or  scales  of  different  substances,  or  sub- 
stances divided  by  fine  regular  lines,  or  consisting  of  minute  fibres, 
have  also  the  property  of  decomposing  light  which  falls  upon  them ; 
but  the  series  of  phenomena  which  they  present  are  totally  diflerent, 
and  depend  upon  difierent  principles.  The  simplest  case,  perhaps, 
of  this  curious  property  occurs,  if  we  allow  a  small  beam  of  divergent 
light  to  enter  into  a  dark  room  by  a  hole  not  more  than  l-40th  part 
of  an  inch  diameter,  or  better  still,  through  a  small  convex  lens, 
and  place  a  thin  rod  of  any  kind  of  matter,  such  as  a  pin,  in  its 
coarse ;  if  we  then  examine  its  shadow,  we  shall  find  that  on  both 
rides  of  it  there  are  fringes  of  coloured  light,  the  colours  being  as 
follows,  looking  from  the  shadow: — 

rViolet,  indigo,  pale  blue,  green, 
first  fringe  .  |  yellow,  red. 

Second  fringe     .        .         .    Blue,  yeUow,  red. 
Third  fringe       .         .         .    Pale  blue,  pale  yellow,  red. 

5  236.  If  instead^  white  light,  any  of  the  homogeneous'  rays 
^  the  spectrum  be  observed  in  the  same  way,  the  fringes  will  be  erf 
the  sune  colour,  and  their  intervals  black. 

If  we  now  examine  the  shadow  itself,  we  shall  find  that  it  also 
is  divided  by  parallel  fringes,  which  vary  in  number  and  in  breadth, 
according  to  the  distance  of  the  body  from  the  shadow  that  is 
examined. 
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Now  these  phenomena  must  depend  upon  light  beni  somehow  or 
other  into  and  towards  the  shadow,  and  the  name  of  injleetiim  has 
been  employed  to  distinguish  them.  The  name  of  difraetum  has 
also  been  applied  to  them. 

If  a  screen  be  placed  on  one  side  of  the  inflecting  hoAy^  and  a 
little  behind  it,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  access  of  light  to  that  side,  the 
light  will  pass  by  on  the  other  side,  but  all  the  fringes  in  the  shadow 
will  disappear ;  proving  that  the  fringes  in  the  shadow  are  oooasioned 
by  the  interference  of  the  rays  bent  into  the  shadow  on  one  side  of 
the  body,  with  the  rays  bent  into  the  shadow  on  the  other  (58). 


(58)  Let  a  pencil  of  rays  pass  through  a  glass,  a  o,  of  homogeneous 
colour,  and  fall  upon  a  lens,  l,  of  short  focus,  fixed  in  a  diaphragm,  m  n. 
Place  at  a  little  distance  from  the  focus  a  screen,  o  s,  with  a  thin  fine 
edge,  and  recetre  its  shadow  on  a  white  soreeHi  tt.     The  liaei  fsl, 


which  would  be  the  boundaiy  of  the  geometrical  shadow,  will  not  be  the 
real  separationlof  light  and  i^ade.  Ine  shadow  itself,  on  the  upper  side, 
will  not  be  totally  dark,  but  will  be  sensibly  illuminated  by  a  &hit  light, 
gradually  shadowing  off;  and  below  will  be  ohserred Jringes^  or  alterna- 
tions of  light  and  dark,  ^le  first  is  a  bright  band,  l,  parallel  to  the  edge 
of  the  screen,  then  a  dark  fringe,  b,  parallel  to  the  former.  This  is  called 
the  black  fringe  of  the  first  order ;  then  again  a  second  bright  band,  and 
then  a  black  one,  which  is  called  the  black  fringe  of  the  second  order; 
and  so  on  successiyely  till  black  fringes  may  be  obsenred,  under  iayour- 
able  eifcumstenoes,  o(f  the  sixth  and  serenth  orders.  The  bii^t  bands 
become  less  and  less  brilliant,  till  they  are  confounded  with  the  light 
which  passes  by  the  edge  of  the  screen. 

All  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  produce  this  effect,  with  only  this 
difference,  that  in  passing  from  the  red  to  the  violet  they  become  nar- 
rower and  narrower.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  white  light  does  not  gire 
black  and  white  fringes,  but  fringes  of  different  colours  arising  from  the 
mixture  of  the  prismatic  colours  in  different  proportions. 
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f  237.  "  The  law  of  this  interference  may  be  thus  explained. 
Let  us  suppose  two  minute  pencils  of  light,  radiating  from  two  points 
dose  to  one  another,  to  fall  upon  the  same  spot  of  a  piece  of  paper, 
in  whidi  oase  tbej  may  be  said  to  interfere  with  one  another,  (for  if 
the  paper  were  remoyed,  they  would  cross  one  another  at  that  point). 
Then  if  the  lengths  oS  their  paths  (or  the  distances  between  the 
p^>er  and  the  two  radiant  points,)  are  the  same,  they  will  form  a 
bright  spot  or  fringe  of  light,  having  an  intensity  greater  than  that 
whioh  would  have  been  produced  by  either  portion  alone.  Now  it 
is  found  that  when  there  is  a  certain  difference  between  the  lengths 
of  their  paths,  a  bright  fringe  is  produced,  exactly  similar  to  what  is 
produced  when  their  lengths  are  equal.  If  we  represent  this  differ- 
ence by  the  letter  d,  then  similar  bright  spots  or  fringes  would  be 


Tht  different  fringes  hare  their  origin  in  the  edge  of  the  screen;  and 
by  tracing  them  al  differmt  distances  of  some  yaids  from  this  origin,  it 
is  found  that  they  propsgate  themselres  in  hyperbolic  curyes,  as  repre- 
sented upon  an  exaggerated  scale  in  the  preceding  diagnun* 

*  The  concentration  of  the  light  by  a  lens  is  not  necessary  to  the  phe- 
nomena. 


Sopposiiig  the  arrangement  to  be  as  before,  only  that  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  focus  a  hair,  of  fine  wire,  w  w,  be  plaoed  in  the  course 
ef  the  rays,  its  geometrio  shadow  would  reaoh  to  ss,  on  the  screen,  tt. 
Beyond  this,  on  each  side,  st,  s't^  fringes  may  be  observed,  analogous 
to  those  arising  from  the  edge  of  the  screen.  These  are  called  exterior 
fringes. 

Bat  in  addition  to  these,  interior  fringes  may  be  observed,  occupying 
the  whole  width  of  the  shadow.  As  before,  they  are  larger  in  red  than 
fai  violet  light,  awj.,  and  consequently  with  white  light  present  colours  of 
various  tints. 
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produced  when  the  difference  in  the  lengths  of  the  paths  are  2  (2,  3  d^ 
4  e?,  5  rf,  &c.;  but,  what  is  very  remarkable,  it  is  clearly  proved,  that 
if  the  pencils  of  light  interfere  at  intermediate  points,  or  at  ^cf,  \^d^ 
2^  dy  3i  dy  then,  instead  of  adding  to  one  another^s  intensity,  the 
two  pencils  of  light  destroy  one  another,  and  produce  a  black  spot 
or  fringe.'*''  (59.)  The  distances  at  which  these  interferences  take 
place  are  different  for  the  different  coloured  rays  of  the  spectrum ; 
and  hence,  although  with  homogeneous  light,  the  fringes  are  only 
of  the  colour  of  the  inflected  ray  alternating  with  black,  when 
compound  light  is  employed,  they  consist  of  various  mixtures  of 
the  rays  in  a  definite  order. 

§  238.  In  giving  even  the  most  superficial  account  of  these 
interesting  phenomena,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  alluding  to 
the  two  rival  theories  of  light,  for  the  purpose  of  remarking  that  the 
undulatory  hypothesis  explains  them  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner, and  taking  either  the  analogy  of  liquid  undulations,  or  the 
musical  vibrations  of  two  strings,  we  shall  find  similar  interferences 
occurring.  When  a  system  of  waves  on  water  interfere  with  one 
another  at  certain  intervals,  the  force  of  one  is  added  to  the  force  of 
the  other,  and  the  height  of  the  waives  is  doubled ;  but  when  they 


(59)  If  light  be  allowed  to  enter  into  a  dark  chamber  by  two  small 
pinholes,  placed  at  such  a  distance  that  the  cones  of  rays  only  intersect 
one  another  at  a  certain  distance,  and  it  be  received  upon  a  white  screen^ 
the  shaded  circles  in  the  annexed  figure  will  define  the  limits  of  the 
illuminated  spaces ;  the  common  segpnent  afcd  will  be  much  more  illu- 
minated in  its  interior  than  any  other  part,  and  the  arcs,  a  d  c  and  a  f  c, 


will  be  of  remarkable  blackness,  although  they  receive  more  light  than 
the  rest  of  the  circumferences  of  which  they  form  a  part 

If  one  of  the  holes  be  closed,  the  points  iuADo  or  afc^  become 
more  brilliant,  although  deprived  of  the  additional  light  from  the  second 
hole.  Light  added  to  light  thus  produces  darkness,  and  an  obscuiv  space 
becomes  lighted  by  the  abstraction  of  light. 
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interfere  at  intermediate  intervals,  the  rise  of  one  corresponds  with 
the  &1I  of  the  other,  and  both  are  obliterated.  Or  that  kind  of 
alternate  cessation  and  increase  of  sound  which  is  produced  by  two 
musical  notes  nearly  in  unison,  and  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
beats^  presents  a  striking  analogy  with  the  alternate  luminous  and 
black  fringes  arising  from  the  interference  of  light. 

§  239.  Thin  plates  of  different  substances  produce  analogous 
phenomena  of  colour  by  the  interference  of  the  rays,  reflected  from 
the  second  surface  of  the  plate,  with  the  light  reflected  from  the  first 
surface.  This  may  be  very  well  exemplified  by  thin  sheets  of  mica, 
which  may  be  procured  of  any  degree  of  tenuity,  by  splitting  the 
edge  of  the  plate,  and  then  rending  it  asunder  with  a  sharp  pull. 
The  colours  depend  upon  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  and  are  never 
the  simple  colours  of  the  prism.  Whatever  tints  are  thus  produced 
by  reflected  light,  the  complementary  tints,  or  those  colours  which 
*re  required  to  constitute  white  light  by  mixture  with  them,  may  be 
found  in  the  light  which  is  refracted  through  them.  The  same 
effects  are  produced  in  a  very  beautiful  manner  in  soap-bubbles, 
which,  as  they  grow  thinner  by  evaporation,  exhibit  a  series  of  the 
most  splendid  colours.  A  drop  of  oil  thrown  upon  a  surface  of 
water,  or  glass  blown  very  thin,  produces  similar  results. 

The  iridescent  colours  which  are  seen  upon  the  surface  of 
iMtker-of-pearl  are  referrible  to  fine  parallel  lines  formed  by  its 
texture;  and  are  produced,  in  a  minor  degree,  even  by  the  surface 
of  sealing-wax,  upon  which  their  impression  has  been  taken.  The 
splendid  and  variable  colours  of  the  plumage  of  many  birds  is  also 
dependent  upon  their  fibrous  arrangement;  while  in  the  gorgeous 
cdoors  of  shells  and  fish  we  see  the  effects  of  a  thin  laminated 
structure. 

$  240.  But  the  most  beautiful  illustration  of  the  subject  is 
in  the  coloured  rings  of  Newton,  the  laws  of  which  were  illustrated 
by  that  unrivalled  philosopher. 

He  placed  two  convex  lenses  of  long  focal  lengths  above  one 
toother,  so  as  to  touch  at  their  summits.  They  were  kept  together 
by  three  pairs  of  screws  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  so  as  to 
produce  regular  pressure  at  the  point  of  contact.  A  regular  system 
of  circular  rings  appeared  round  this  point,  having  a  black'  spot  m 
the  centre ;  each  spectrum,  or  order  of  colours,  consisting  of  fewer 
crfours  as  they  receded  from  the  centre.  The  order  of  the  colours 
of  die  thin  plate  of  air  included  between  the  glasses,  is  given  in  the 
foUowbg  table,  both  for  reflected  and  for  transmitted  light : — 
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Table  XXIX.    Coloun  of  N«vst«tC»  Bingu 


Tnimiiied. 

FiBST  Spbctrum    .    .    . 

r           bbck. 
blue. 

white. 

yellow. 

orange. 
»            re£ 

white. 

yellowifih  red. 

black. 

▼iolet. 

blue. 

Second  Spectrum  .    .    ^ 

indigo. 

blue. 

green. 

yellow. 

I          Boariet 

white. 

yellow. 

red. 

violet. 

Une. 

purple, 
indigo, 
blue, 
green, 
yellow, 
red. 

green. 

yellow. 
red. 

bluish  green. 

r     Uttish  green. 
Fourth  Spectrum  .    .    <    yellowish  green. 
I             red. 

Kd. 

bluish  green. 

Fifth  Spectrum    .    .    {           ^^' 

ml. 

Sixth  Spectrum    .    .    [          ^• 

Seventh  8F«miiTM    .    {    «^"X^^"'*^ 
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Sir  Ibsm  Newton  amertained  in  this  way,  by  direet  measorement, 
that  air  at  and  below  a  thickness  of  half  a  millionth  of  an  inch 
ceases  to  lefleet  light,  and  at  and  above  a  thickness  of  seventy-two 
millioDths  of  an  inch  it  reflects  all  the  rays  of  the  spectmm. 
Between  these  two  limits  it  reflects  the  various  orders  of  colours  set 
down  in  the  table. 

Water  at  and  below  a  thickness  of  three-eighths  of  a  millionth 
of  an  inch  eee^da  to  reflect  light ;  at  and  above  fifty-eight  millionths 
it  reflects  white. 

And  glass  transmits  all  light  at  a  thickness  of  one-third  of  a 
millionth  of  an  inch,  and  reflects  all  at  and  above  fifty-millionths  of 
u  inch  (60). 

i  241.  The  law  of  ordinary  refraction,  which  we  have 
hitherto  considered,  is  very  far  from  general,  and  it  only  obtains 
where  the  refracting  medium  belongs  to  one  or  other  of  the  follow- 
ing dasses: — 

1.  Oases  or  vapours. 

2.  Liquids. 

3.  Bodies  solidified  from  the  liquid  state  so  suddenly,  as  not 

to  admit  of  regular  crystalline  arrangement,  such  as 
glass,  jelly,  gums,  resins,  &o. 

4.  CryBtalliaed  bodies  of  that  class  which  may  be  supposed 

to  be  constructed  of  spherical  particles,  such  as  the 
regular  cube,  octohedron,  &c. 


(60)  The  arrangement  of  the  lenses  is  here  shown,  with  the  coloured 
concentric  rings  arising  from  the  thin  film  of  air  enclosed  between  them : 


and  in  the  annexed  figure  they  are  exhibited  in  section ;  the  proportion 
of  the  cnrratures  being  much  exaggerated,  in  order  to  show  the  gradual 
increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  film. 
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These  solid  bodies  even  cease  to  belong  to  this  class  when  they 
are  forcibly  compressed  or  dilated  either  by  mechanical  force  or  the 
unequal  action  of  heat.  All  other  bodies,  such  as  salts,  crystallized 
minerals,  all  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  in  which  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  regularity  of  structure, — ^as  horn,  quill,  mother-of-pearl, 
&c., — act  upon  light  in  its  passage  through  them  in  a  very  different 
manner.  They  divide  the  refracted  portion  into  ttto  dUtinct  pencils^ 
each  of  which  pursues  a  rectilinear  course  within  the  medium, 
according  to  its  own  peculiar  law. 

§  242.  The  best  exemplification  of  this  mode  of  refraction 
is  to  be  found  in  a  substance  called  Iceland  spar.  It  is  perfectly 
transparent  and  colourless,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  It  may 
be  cleaved  or  broken  into  solids  of  a  rhombohedral  form,  and  the 
natural  faces  are  generally  even  and  perfectly  polished  (§  112). 

If  we  take  a  rhombohedron  of  this  substance,  and  look  at  a 
small  illuminated  object  through  it,  or  a  line  of  light  passing  through 
a  slit  in  an  opaque  plate,  or  a  black  line  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  in 
certain  positions,  two  images  of  the  object  will  appear ;  and  upon 
turning  the  rhombohedron  round  in  its  own  plane,  so  as  to  make  a 
complete  revolution,  the  two  images  will  assume  a  regular  move- 
ment with  regard  to  each  other,  so  that  one  will  fall  upon  the  other, 
or  coincide  with  it  twice  in  the  revolution ;  and  it  will  be  easy  to 
ascertain  that  these  coincidences  take  place  in  two  positions  of  the 
spar,  which  are  directly  opposite  to  each  other.  The  maximum 
separation  occurs  at  the  two  intermediate  points  of  the  revolution, 
and  the  distance  is  proportioned  to  the  thickness  of  the  rhombo- 
hedron (61). 


(61)  If  yve  place  the  rhombohedron,  as  in  the  annexed  figure, 
above  a  sharp  line,  the  line  will  appear  doubled,  as  mn,  pq;  or  a  dot 
will  be  doubled,  as  e  o.     If  we  cause  a  pencil  of  light,  r  r,  to  fall  upon 

II 
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Hence  it  appears  that  a  ray  of  ligbt,  in  passing  through  Iceland 
spar,  is  split  into  two  by  some  force  residing  in  the  crystal. 

§  243.  Now,  the  line  which  joins  the  obtuse  angles  of  such  a 
zhombohedron  is  designated  as  the  axis  of  the  crystal,  (§  124,)  and  it 
is  also  the  optic  axis  of  the  mineral.  Whenever  a  ray  of  light  passes 
along  this  axis,  or  the  principal  section,  or  plane,  of  the  crystal  in 
which  it  is  contained,  (and  which  may  be  conceived  to  contain  an 
infinite  number  of  the  similar  axes  of  the  primitive  molecules  of 
which  it  is  composed,)  it  passes  whole  and  undivided ;  and  if  two 
artificial  planes  be  ground  parallel  to  one  another,  and  perpendicular 
to  the  axis,  an  object  will  appear  single  when  viewed  perpen- 
dicularly through  tbem.  In  all  other  directions  the  ray  will  be 
divided  into  two,  one  of  which  foUows  (nearly)  the  laws  of  ordinary 
refraction,  and  may  be  denominated  the  ordinary  ray;  the  other 
varies  from  those  laws,  inasmuch  as  in  general  its  plane  of  refraction 
does  not  coincide  with  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  the  sines  of 
incidence  and  refraction  cease  to  have  a  constant  relation  to  each 
other :  it  is  distinguished  as  the  extraordinary  ray.  The  sines  of 
incidence  and  ref^tion,  however,  of  the  extraordinary  ray,  are 
always  constant  in  the  same  substance  at  the  point  of  greatest  devia- 
tion, which  happens  when  the  ray  passes  along  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  crystal;  and  in  certain  substances,  the 
index  of  refraction  of  the  extraordinary  ray  is  sometimes  greater, 
and  sometimes  less,  than  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  ordinary  ray. 
Hence,  crystals  have  been  distinguished  as  repulsive  and  attractive, 
or  negative  and  positive  crystals. 

There  are  crystals  of  other  substances,  again,  which  present  two 
optic  axes,  along  which  a  ray  of  light  can  penetrate  without  being 
divided :  but  the  position  of  tiiese  cannot  conveniently  be  determined 
with  regard  to  the  crystallographical  axis. 

$  244.  If  the  rays  of  light  which  have  been  separated  by 
pasang  through  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar,  be  made  to  pass  through 


the  mibce  of  the  crystal,  it  will  be  separated  into  two  rays,  ro,  re, 
which  will  respectively  emerge  at  o  and  e,  in  the  directions  oo\  ee\ 
parallel  to  r  r.  The  same  phenomena  irill  occur  by  making  the  ray  r  r 
ML  at  the  same  incidence,  and  in  the  same  direction  relatively  to  the 
summit  a,  upon  any  point  of  the  faces.  The  plane  a  cbd  is  called  the 
principal  section  of  the  crystal,  and  the  axis,  or  the  line  which  may  be 
drawn  from  the  solid  angle  a  to  the  angle  b,  is  contained  in  it 
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another  orystal  placed  similarly  to  the  first,  there  will  be  no  hrtiier 
subdivifiion  of  the  light;  the  two  images  will  be  merely  separated 
to  a  greater  distance  from  the  increased  thickness  through  which  the 
rajs  pass.  If,  again,  the  two  crystals  be  so  placed  that  the  princi- 
pal sections  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  there  will  be  still  but 
two  images;  but  the  ray  ordinarily  refracted  in  the  first,  will 
become  extraordinary  in  the  second,  and  the  extraordinary  ray  will 
become  the  ordinary.  But  at  all  intermediate  positions  of  the  |;wo 
crystals  there  will  be  a  subdivision  of  each  ray,  and  consequently 
four  images.  These  four  images  will  be  of  equal  intensity  when 
the  principal  sections  of  the  two  crystals  are  at  an  angle  of  45^  to 
each  other ;  at  all  other  angles  one  or  other  of  the  images  diminishes 
in  intensity  as  the  principal^'sections  approach  to  a  perpendicular  or 
parallel  position. 

Each  ray  emerging,  then,  from  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar,  is  only 
subject  to  a  fbrther  division  in  particular  positions  of  a  second 
crystal ;  whereas  natural  light  is  always  divided  into  two  portions 
of  equal  intensity.  Each  ray  has  sufiered  a  physical  change ;  it  is 
not  acted  upon  by  the  force  of  the  second  crystal  as  natural  light  would 
be,  but  requires  that  the  force  be  applied  in  a  particular  direction 
relatively  to  the  modification  it  has  received  from  the  first  crystal. 

§  245.  This  physical  change  has  been  called  polarizaHtm^  (a 
term  derived  from  hypothetical  considerations  of  the  supposed 
arrangements  of  the  poles  of  the  molecules  of  light  upon  the  theory 
of  emission,  but  which  must  now  be  considered  merely  as  a  conven- 
tional term  to  express  a  class  of  phenomena).  There  are  many 
crystallized  minerals  which,  when  cut  into  parallel  plates,  are  suifi- 
ciently^transparent  to  allow  abundance  of  light  to  pass  through  them 
with  perfect  regularity,  which,  upon  its  emergence,  is  found  to  have 
acquired  the  peculiar  modification  here  in  question.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  tourmaline.  If  we  take  a  well- 
polished  plate  of  this  mineral  of  moderate  thickness,  cut  from  a 
crystal  of  a  brown  colour  in  a  direction  paraUel  to  the  axis  of  the 
prism,  a  candle  may  be  seen  through  it  as  through  a  plate  of  coloured 
glass ;  and  no  change  will  be  observed  upon  turning  it  round.  If 
another  similar  plate  be  interposed  between  the  first  plate  and  the 
eye,  and  turned  slowly  round  in  its  own  plane,  the  candle  will 
appear  and  disappear  alternately  at  every  quarter  revolution  of  the 
plate;  passing  through  every  gradation  of  brightness,  from  the 
maximum  to  a  total,  or  nearly  total,  evanescence,  and  then  inoreas- 
ing  again  by  the  same  degrees  as  it  diminished  before.  If  we  attend 
to  the  position  of  the  second  plate  with  respect  to  the  first,  we  shall 
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find  tliat  the  maximnm  of  illnmination  takes  place  \?hen  the  axis  of 
tlie  second  plate  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  first. 

§  246.  If  we  examine  the  two  pencils  of  light  after  separation 
bj  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar,  hj  means  of  a  plate  of  tourmaline,  we 
fiball  readily  perceive  that  the  ordinary  image  (that  which  is  not 
deriated  from  the  axis  of  the  crystal)  acquires  its  greatest  intensity 
when  the  axis  of  the  tourmaline  is  perpendicular  to  the  principal 
section  of  the  riiomhohedron,  and  that  it  becomes  extinct  in  the 
opposite  direction.  When  the  axis  of  the  tourmaline  lies  in  the 
principal  section  itself,  the  extraordinary  image  (that  which  lies  out 
of  the  axis  and  deviates  from  it)  presents  phenomena  exactly  the 
inyerse  of  the  former. 

§  247.  The  polarization  of  a  ray  of  light  may  also  be  efibcted 
by  reflexion.  It  takes  place  at  a  certain  angle  of  incidence  (which  is 
therefore  called  the  polarizing  angle),  which  is  different  for  different 
substances.  When  a  ray  of  light  is  made  to  fall  upon  a  polished  glass 
snr&ce,  at  an  angle  of  56°  45',  the  angle  of  reflexion  will,  according 
to  the  general  law,  be  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence ;  and  if  in  this 
position  it  be  viewed  through  a  plate  of  tourmaline,  it  will  exhibit 
the  same  series  of  phenomena  as  if  it  had  been  passed  through  another 
plate  of  the  same  substance.  The  light  is  extinguished  when  the 
axis  of  the  tourmaline  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  reflexion. 

If,  instead  of  viewing  the  reflected  ray  through  a  tourmaline,  we 
place  another  plate  of  glaas  so  that  the  reflected  ray  may  fall  upon  it 
at  the  same  angle  as  upon  the  first,  this  second  plate  may  be  made 
to  turn  round  its  axis  without  varying  the  angle  which  it  makes 
with  the  ray  which  falls  upon  it.  When  the  two  planes  of  reflexion 
are  parallel  to  each  other,  the  ray  of  light,  or  luminous  object,  will 
be  reflected  from  the  second  glass,  in  the  same  manner  as  from  the 
first ;  but  if  we  turn  the  second  glass  round  a  quadrant  of  a  circle, 
BO  as  to  make  the  reflecting  planes  perpendicular  to  one  another,  the 
whole  of  the  ray  will  pass  through  the  second  glass,  and  none  of  it 
will  be  reflected.  Let  us  turn  the  second  glass  round  another 
quadrant,  so  as  to  make  the  reflecting  planes  again  parallel,  and  the 
ray  will  be  again  wholly  reflected.  When  the  glass  has  been  turned 
round  three  quadrants,  the  light  will  be  again  extinguished. 

As  both  the  pencils  of  light,  into  which  a  ray  is  divided  by  pass- 
ing through  a  rhombohedron  of  Iceland  spar  are  polarized,  but  in 
opposite  directions,  on  viewing  the  reflexion  of  a  lamp  from  glass,  at 
the  proper  polarizing  angle,  through  such  a  crystal,  the  two  images 
win  alternately  appear  and  disappear  as  it  is  turned  upon  its  axis. 
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§  248.  It  may  perhaps  assist  our  comprehension  of  the  con- 
nexion of  these  phenomena  to  illustrate  them  by  a  rough  analogy: 
a  ray  of  common  light  as  it  is  emitted  from  a  self-luminous  body  we 
may  conceive  to  revolve  upon  an  axis  coincident  with  its  own 
direction,  as  a  cylindrical  rod  may  be  made  to  turn, — or,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing, — the  reflecting  or  refracting  surface  may 
be  made  actually  to  revolve  around  the  ray,  as  an  axis,  preserving 
the  same  relative  position  to  it  in  all  respects,  and  no  change  in  the 
phenomena  will  be  perceived. 

But  if,  instead  of  employing  such  a  ray  of  ordinary  light,  we 
subject  to  the  same  examination  a  ray  which  has  been  subjected 
to  the  action  of  certain  material  bodies,  and  has  become  polarized  in 
the  way  which  we  have  just  examined,  we  find  this  perfect  uni- 
formity of  result  no  longer  to  hold  good.  It  is  no  longer  indifferent 
in  what  plane,  with  respect  to  the  ray  itself,  the  reflecting  or 
refracting  surface  is  presented  to  it.  It  seems  to  have  acquired 
sides,  a  right  and  left ;  a  front  and  back ;  and  to  be  no  longer  like 
the  cylindrical  stick,  but  like  a  four-sided  one.  If  we  imagine 
a  surface  to  be  made  up  of  detached  fibres,  all  lying  in  one  direction, 
or  of  scales,  or  of  laminae,  arranged  parallel  to  one  another,  we 
diould  find  no  difficulty  in  thrusting  the  cylindrical  stick  through 
such  an  arrangement,  in  any  direction ;  but  a  flat  ruler  would  only 
penetrate  it  in  one  direction. 

The  two  rays  of  light,  polarized  in  opposite  planes,  after 
emerging  from  a  rhombohedron  of  Iceland  spar,  may  be  repre- 
sented by  two  such  rulers  presented  to  the  bars  of  a  grating,  in 
opposite  directions ;  while  the  thin  edge  of  one  passed  freely  between 
them,  they  would  present  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  other,  which 
would  be  presented  to  them  crosswise.  Supposing  the  grating  to 
revolve  upon  its  axis,  on  the  completion  of  the  first  quadrant,  the 
first  would  be  arrested,  and  the  second  would  pass ;  and  so  they 
would  alternately  pass  and  be  stopped  at  each  quadrant  of  the  turn. 

We  find,  however,  in  Professor  Wheatstone^s  experiments, 
to  which  we  have  before  referred,  a  much  more  refined  and 
natural  analogy  to  the  phenomena  of  polarized  light  in  sound.  We 
have  already  seen  that  when  a  tuning-fork  is  connected  with  one 
extremity  of  a  straight  conducting-rod,  the  other  end  of  which 
communicates  with  a  sounding-board,  on  causing  the  fork  to  sound, 
the  vibrations  are  powerfully  transmitted.  But  on  gradually  bending 
the  rod,  the  sound  progressively  decreases,  and  is  scarcely  perceptible 
when  the  angle  becomes  a  right  one.  As  the  angle  is  made  mora 
acute  the  phenomena  are  produced  in  an  inverted  order ;  the  inten- 
sity gradually  increases  as  it  before  diminished,  and  when  the  two 
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parts  aro  nearly  parallel,  it  becomes  as  powerful  as  in  the  rectilinear 
transmission.  B7  multiplying  the  right  angles  in  a  rod,  the  trans- 
mission of  the  vibrations  may  be  completely  stopped. 

To  produce  these  phenomena,  it  is  necessary  that  the  axis  of  the 
oscillations  of  the  tuning-fork  should  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  moveable  angle,  for  if  they  be  paraJlel  with  it,  they  will 
be  still  considerably  transmitted.  Professor  Wheatstone  placed 
a  tuning-fork  perpendicularly  on  the  side  of  a  rectilineal  rod,  the 
vibrations  were  therefore  communicated  at  right  angles ;  when  the 
axis  of  the  oscillations  of  the  fork  coincided  with  the  rod,  the 
intensity  of  the  transmitted  vibrations  was  at  its  maximum ;  in 
proportion  as  the  axis  deviated  from  parallelism,  the  intensity  of 
the  transmitted  vibrations  diminished ;  and,  lastly,  when  it  became 
perpendicular,  ihe  intensity  was  at  its  minimum.  In  the  second 
quadrant  the  order  of  the  phenomena  was  inverted,  and  a  second 
mAYJtnnm  of  intensity  took  place,  when  the  axis  of  the  oscillations 
bad  described  a  semi-circun^erence,  and  had  again  become  parallel, 
but  in  an  opposite  direction.  When  the  revolution  was  continued, 
the  intensity  of  the  transmitted  vibrations  was  varied  in  a  similar 
manner ;  it  progressively  diminished  as  the  axis  of  the  oscillations 
deviated  from  being  parallel  with  the  rod,  became  the  least  possible 
when  it  arrived  at  the  perpendicular,  and  again  augmented  until  it 
remained  at  its  first  maximum,  which  completed  its  entire  revolution. 

{  249.  This  state  of  polarization  once  acquired  by  light,  is 
retained  by  the  ray  in  all  its  future  course  (provided  it  be  not  again 
nxMlified  by  other  bodies),  for  it  matters  not  how  great  the  distance 
between  the  substance  operating  the  change  and  the  substance  by 
which  it  is  afterwards  analyzed,  whether  they  be  in  contact  or  many 
inches,  yards,  or  miles  asunder,  not  the  least  variation  can  be  per- 
ceived in  the  phenomena  in  question. 

i  250.  Different  substances  polarize  light  by  reflexion  at 
diflbfent  angles. 


The  angle  for  Glass    . 

.    i8  56o45' 

„            Water  . 

530  11' 

„            Rock  crystal  . 

660  68' 

„             Iceland  spar 

68«  61' 

„             Sulphur 

63*  46' 

„             Diamond 

08'    1' 

$  261.  Light  may  also  be  polarized  by  successive  reflexion, 
from  the  different  surfaces  of  severid  plates  of  transparent  substances 
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at  other  angles,  as,  for  instance,  from  a  pile  of  five  or  six  glass 
plates :  and  the  portion  which  in  this  case  penetrates  through  the 
pile,  is  found  to  be  exactly  equal  to  the  former,  and  also  to  be 
polarized,  but  in  the  opposite  plane. 

§  252.  But  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  the  most  splendid, 
of  all  the  phenomena  of  polarized  light,  are  the  vivid  and  goigeous 
colours  which  are  developed  by  the  action  of  crystallised  plates, 
under  certain  conditions.  If  a  ray  of  light,  polarized  in  any  of  the 
ways  which  we  have  described,  be  made  to  traverse  a  thin  plate  of 
mica,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  perfectly  diaphanous  and 
colourless  to  common  light,  and  then  analyzed  by  a  plate  of  tourma^ 
line  in  that  particular  position  in  which  without  the  plate  it  would 
wholly  disappear,  the  ray  will  appear,  but  coloured  in  the  most 
splendid  manner  with  different  tints,  dependent  upon  the  thielmftaa 
of  the  plate;  the  tint  wiU  also  vary  with  different  degrees  of 
inclination  of  the  plate,  these,  in  fact,  being  equivalent  to  different 
thicknesses.  There  are,  however,  certain  thicknesses  dependrat 
upon  the  nature  of  the  crystallized  plate,  beyond  which  the  phe- 
nomena are  not  produced. 

If  the  analyzing  plate  be  now  turned  upon  its  axis,  the  ray  will 
exhibit  at  the  first  quadrant  the  complementary  colour,  or  that 
colour  which,  if  superimposed  upon  the  first,  would  produce  white 
light ;  but,  upon  continumg  the  rotation,  it  will  re-appear  at  the  posi- 
tion opposite  to  the  first,  with  the  original  tint.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  original  polarized  ray  suffers  a  bifurcation—- or  bipolarizaUon^  by 
its  passage  through  the  crystallized  plate,  and  that  its  plane  of  polari* 
zation  is  altered.  This  splitting  of  the  polarized  ray  dififors  ttwoi  that 
which  takes  place  when  liie  rays  pass  from  a  rhombohedron  of  Iceland 
spar  into  another  with  its  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  first :  for,  in  the 
latter  case,  all  the  rays  are  equally  divided  in  the  two  pencils,  and 
constitute  white  light,  while  in  the  former  the  colours  of  two  halves 
of  the  spectrum  are  combined  in  the  oppositely-polarized  rays. 

§  253.  These  phenomena  appear  more  striking  when  the 
analysis  of  the  ray  is  made  with  Iceland  spar,  for  then  two  images 
are  seen  together  of  complementary  colours ;  and  they  are  proved 
to  be  complementary  by  their  producing  white  light  at  the  point 
at  which  they  coincide  or  overlap  each  other. 

§  254.  When  the  original  polarized  ray  is  made,  however,  to 
pass  along  the  optic  axis  of  the  crystallized  plate,  it  exhibits  none 
of  these  phenomena. 
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Another  series  of  beautiful  appearances  present  themselves  when 
a  ray  of  white  polarized  light  is  made  to  traverse  perpendicularly 
m  plate  of  any  crystallized  substance  with  a  single  axis.  If  it 
be  then  examined  with  a  plate  of  tourmaline,  a  series  of  concen- 
tric rings  will  be  perceived,  of  different  most  vivid  colours.  The 
phenomena  will  chajige  their  aspect  with  the  position  of  the  tour- 
maline. When  the  axis  of  the  tourmaline  is  in  the  primitive  plane 
of  polarization  the  rings  will  be  traversed  by  a  beautiful  black  cross, 
extending  its  arms  to  a  great  distance.  When  the  axis  of  the 
tourmaline  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  black  cross  will  be 
replaced  by  a  white  one,  and  in  all  respects  the  second  image  will 
be  complementary  to  the  first  (62), 

i  255.  Iceland  spar  (or  calcareous  spar)  presents  this  pheno- 
menon in  great  perfection,  but  all  other  crystallized  bodies  with 


(62)    These  changes  are  represented  in  the  annexed  figures. 


Siq^pose  p  p^  to  represent  the 
plate  of  mineral,  cut  peroendi- 
cularly  to  its  axis ;  the  polarized 
rays  form  a  species  of  luminous 
cone,  o  B  b',  of  which  the  apex, 
o,  is  in  the  eye,  and  the  base, 
B  0^5  has  a  diameter  variable 
with  the  distance,  and  of  which  the  axis  c  o  coincides  with  the  axis  of 
the  crystal.  The  different  rays  of  this  cone  experience  very  different 
effects;  those  which  lie  near  the  axis  o  o,  traverse  the  plate  without 
deriation,  and  are  therefore  subject  to  two  refractions,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary ;  but  these  two  refiractions  are  always  accomplished  in  the 
same  plane,  because  every  perpendicular  section  passing  by  the  axis  c  o, 
18  a  principal  section.  Moreover,  the  different  rays  a  o,  a'  o,  equally 
distant  from  the  axis,  suffer  very  different  modifications  in  their  planes  of 
polarization ;  and,  from  the  interference  of  the  rays,  so  oppositely  po- 
larized, present  the  succession  of  colours  which  we  have  described. 
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one  axis,  of  double  refraction,  exhibit  similar  systems  of  rings. 
It  is,  however,  very  remarkable  that  some  crystals  exhibit  this 
action  in  opposite  directions.  Thus,  if  we  take  a  system  of  rings 
formed  by  ice  or  zircon,  and  combine  it  with  a  system  of  the  same 
diameter  formed  by  Iceland  spar,  the  two  systems  will  destroy  one 
another ;  and  hence  it  is  concluded  that  the  system  of  rings  pro- 
duced by  these  crystals  are  positive  or  opposite  in  character  to  the 
negative  system  of  rings  in  calcareous  spar. 

§  256.  Crystals  which  have  two  axes  of  double  refraction 
present  double  systems  of  rings  when  examined  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  changes  produced  in  the  combinations  of  the  black  and 
white  crosses  with  the  coloured  rings,  when  the  crjrstal  and  the 
tourmaline  are  turned  upon  their  axis,  are  of  the  most  interesting 
description,  but  are  too  complicated  to  find  a  place  in  the  cursory 
glance  which  it  consists  with  our  present  design  to  cast  upon  this 
beautiful  department  of  natural  philosophy  (63). 

§  257.  These  phenomena  are  not  only  presented  by  regularly 
crystallized  bodies,  but  mechanical  pressure  is  capable  of  conferring 
a  structure  which  will  develope  them.  Thus  the  bending  of  a  slip 
of  glass  will  enable  it  to  act  upon  polarized  light  at  the  part  cS 
greatest  tension,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  crystal  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
Plates  of  glass  which  have  been  heated  and  suddenly  cooled, 
present,  when  analyzed  by  a  polarized  ray  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted through  them,  rings  and  crosses  and  coloured  tints  whidi 
depend  upon  the  form  of  the  plate ;  a  square  plate  of  unannealed 
glass  thus  examined  presents  at  its  four  angles  small  circular  figures 
separated  by  a  large  black  cross.  These  small  circular  figures 
also  appear  at  the  comers  of  any  rectangle;  but  the  cross  is 
replaced  by  coloured  bands  parallel  to  the  greater  sides  of  the 


(63)  These  figures  may  convey  an  idea  of  the  phenomena  pi^sented 
by  a  ciystal  of  nitre,  which  belongs  to  the  binazial  system,  subjected  to 


the  action  of  polarized  light,  in  opposite  positions  of  the  analysing  plate. 
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rectangle.  A  rouad  plate  exhibits  concentric  coloured  rings,  inter- 
sected by  a  large  cross;  if  the  circle  be  ground  down  to  a  square, 
ihe  original  disposition  of  the  colours  will  return ;  or  if  the  comers  of 
the  square  be  ground  off,  the  circles  will  make  their  appearance  (64). 
In  all  these  cases,  upon  turning  the  analyzing  plate  upon  its 
axis,  the  colours  change  to  the  complementary  colours  at  the  opposite 
quadrants,  and  the  black  cross  to  the  white. 

§  258.  These  effects  are  due  to  the  forced  state  of  compression 
in  which  the  particles  of  the  glass  are  held  by  the  sudden  cooling  of 
the  outer  layer,  and  they  entirely  disappear  when  the  glass  is 
perfectly  annealed.  The  direction  of  the  force,  and  the  consequent 
arrangement  of  the  particles,  is  altered  every  time  any  portion  of 
sach  a  mass,  even  the  slightest,  is  removed,  and  thus  by  grinding 
the  different  figures  down  to  others,  the  tension  is  altered  in  certain 
directions,  and  their  consequent  action  upon  the  polarized  ray  is  also 
altered.  If  a  square  sheet  of  caoutchouc  be  stretched  at  its  four 
comers,  and  one  of  them  be  then  cut  off,  the  manner  in  which  it  will 
retract  itself  from  this  point  will  explain,  by  a  rough  analogy,  the 
mode  in  which  the  particles  of  unannealed  glass  are  affected  by  the 
mechanical  removal  of  any  portion  of  their  aggregate. 

§  259.  There  is  one  more  class  of  these  phenomena  to  which 
we  must  yet  refer.  If  a  ray  of  polarized  light  be  passed  through 
a  plate  of  quartz,  cut  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  upon  examination 
it  will  not  be  found  polarized  in  the  same  manner  as  in  crystals  with 
one  axis,  but  the  place  of  the  black  cross  will  be  occupied  by  colours 
which  fill  up  the  first  ring,  and  encroach  upon  the  rest.  These 
colours  vary  with  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  but  they  suffer  no  change 
by  turning  the  plate  round  upon  its  axis.  Suppose  the  colour  in  the 
centre  of  die  rings  to  be  red  ;  let  the  analyzing  plate  be  turned  round 


(64)     These  figures  represent  the  position  of  the  black  cross,  and 
coloured  circles,  in  a  square  and  circular  piece  of  unannealed  glass. 
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from  right  to  left,  keeping  its  inclination  invariable,  and  the  red 
oolour  will  change  successively  to  orange,  yellow,  green,  and  violet, 
the  analysing  plate  acquiring,  as  it  were  by  its  rotation,  the  power  of 
transmitting  these  colours  in  succession ;  a  result  which  is  perfectly 
explained  by  supposing  that  the  rays  of  each  of  these  colours  are 
polarized  in  different  planes.  Upon  trying  different  specimens  of 
quartz,  M.  Bi6t,  the  discoverer  of  this  species  of  circul«r  polaruation, 
found  several  in  which  the  very  same  phenomena  were  produced  by 
turning  the  analyzing  plate  in  the  opposite  direction,  from  left  to 
right. 

$  260.  Upon  examining  this  remarkable  property  with  ho- 
mogeneous light  of  different  colours,  it  will  be  found  that,  when  the 
yellow  ray  is  transmitted,  it  becomes  fainter  and  fainter  as  the  plate 
turns  round,  till  at  a  certain  angle  of  rotation  it  totally  disappears : 
the  homogeneous  red  ray  disappears  at  a  less  angle  of  rotation,  and 
the  homogeneous  violet  at  a  greater  angle. 

The  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  is  proportional  to  the 
thickness  of  the  plate,  for  all  plates  cut  from  the  same  crystal :  and 
upon  placing  two  plates,  one  upon  the  other,  which  act  in  opposite 
directions,  the  effect  will  be  the  same  as  from  a  plate  having  a 
thickness  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  two. 

§  261.  Quartz  is  the  only  solid  substance  which  has  yet  been 
found  to  possess  this  property,  but  some  liquids,  and  even  gases,  are 
endued  with  it. 

The  essential  oil  of  turpentine  turns  the  planes  of  polariaati<m 
from  right  to  left ;  the  essential  oil  of  lemons  from  left  to  right.  This 
is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  the  chemists^  art  fails  to  detect 
any  difference  in  the  ultimate  composition  of  these  two  liquids. 

Solutions  of  camphor  in  alcohol,  and  of  sugar  in  water,  present 
the  same  series  of  phenomena  as  quartz,  only  differing  in  intensity. 
The  apparatus  with  which  these  observations  may  be  made,  consists 
of  a  metallic  tube  of  sufficient  length,  closed  at  its  two  ends  with 
parallel  plates  of  glass.  This  tube  is  filled  with  the  liquid  to  be 
examined,  and  a  ray  of  polarized  light  is  passed  through  its  axis, 
which  is  subjected  at  its  emergence  to  the  action  of  an  analyzing  plate. 

The  phenomena  are  more  simple,  when  a  ray  of  homogeneous 
light  is  submitted  to  the  experiment,  and  a  particular  glass  stained 
with  oxide  of  copper,  answers  the  purpose  perfectly  of  stopping  all 
but  the  red  ray.  The  analyzing  plate  is  set  in  the  centre  of  a 
graduated  circle  which,  turning  with  it,  indicates  the  polarizing 
angle  with  great  accuracy  by  a  vernier  upon  its  edge.    Upon  looking 
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through  such  an  arrangement,  no  light  penetrates  the  plate  except 
at  this  angle,  which  is  greater  or  less  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
liquid,  the  depth  of  the  interposed  stratum,  or  the  quantity  of  the 
substance  in  solution. 

When  liquids  are  mixed  with  each  other  which  are  either 
inactiye  or  active  in  the  same  or  opposite  directions,  the  total  effect 
is  alwajs  equal  to  the  sum,  or  the  difference,  of  the  separate  actions. 
Eren  when  they  pass  into  the  state  of  vapour,  they  retain  their 
power,  as  M.  Biot  ascertained  by  experimenting  upon  the  vapour  of 
turpentine  in  long  tubes. 

§  262.  Here,  then,  we  have  phenomena  dependent,  not  upon 
ttracture, — ^that  is  to  say,  the  positions  and  mutual  distances  of  the 
particles  with  regard  to  each  other — ^but  upon  the  nature  of  the 
ultimate  particles  themselves.  This  peculiar  action  of  matter  upon 
light  may  even  afibrd  the  means  of  detecting  varieties  in  the 
nature  of  substances  which  elude  the  more  direct  means  of  chemical 
exunination,  and  M.  Biot  has  shown  that  mixtures  of  the  sugar  of 
the  cane  and  of  grapes,  may  thus  be  recognized  and  estimated,  which 
would  utterly  defy  the  powers  of  chemical  analysis. 

He  has  also  applied  the  property  with  success,  as  a  test  of  the 
Talue  of  different  samples  of  the  expressed  juice  of  beet-root  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar,  and  has  thus  conferred  even  a  commercial 
importance  upon  a  discovery,  which  at  first  appeared  to  have  as 
litde  relation  as  possible  to  the  arts  or  conveniences  of  life. 

§  268.  Another  curious  application  of  the  properties  of 
polarized  light,  has  been  made  to  practical  purposes ;  and  such 
examples  famish  an  admirable  rebuke  to  those  who  affect  in  their 
ignorance  to  treat  with  disdain  all  such  scientific  researches,  as  can- 
not at  once,  according  to  their  narrow  notions,  be  rendered  useful. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  dangerous  navigations,  a  commander 
of  a  «hip  will  place  himself  at  the  mast-head,  for  the  purpose  of  more 
dearly  seeing  the  rocks  and  shoals  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Expe- 
rience has  taught  him  that  from  this  lofty  position  they  are  more 
visible  than  from  the  deck.  The  reason  of  this  is  apparent  from  the 
eommon  laws  of  the  reflexion  and  refraction  of  light :  the  greater 
the  angle  of  reflexion,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  light  which  is 
turned  aside,  and  the  less  ^at  which  penetrates.  The  refracted 
Ugfat  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  not  perceptible  amidst  the  glare 
<rfthat  which  is  reflected  to  the  lower  position,  for  the  eye  cannot 
i^preciate  an  addition  of  less  than  ^^xh  of  the  whole  quantity  which 
aflfects  it :  but  at  the  smaller  angle  from  the  higher  position,  the 
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reflected  light  is  so  diminished  that  the  refracted  portion  makes  its 
due  impression. 

Now  this  purpose  is  still  more  effectually  attained  by  viewing 
the  objects  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  through  a  polarizing  tube ;  for 
at  the  proper  polarizing  angle,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  reflected 
light  may  be  extinguished,  and  they  become  perfectly  visible  by 
their  direct  refracted  light. 

Radiant  Heat. 

§  264.  Radiant  heat,  as  contradistinguished  from  light,  is 
subject  to  all  the  laws  of  optical  phenomena,  but  is  variously 
affected  and  modified  by  different  forms  of  matter,  according  to  the 
intensity  with  which  it  is  propagated  or  projected.  The  recent 
experiments  and  investigations  of  M.  Melloni,  have  even  rendered 
it  highly  probable  that  differences  exist  between  obscure  rays  of 
heat  which  are  analogous  to  the  differences  between  the  coloured 
rays  of  light ;  which  although  they  cannot,  like  the  latter,  be  made 
the  objects  of  sight,  may  be  established  by  certain  physical  properties 
and  relations ;  just  as  different  physical  properties  may  be  found, 
independent  of  their  colour,  in  the  different  rays  of  luminous 
spectra. 

Radiant  heat  like  light,  can  pass  through  a  few  substances,  bnt  is 
arrested  by  the  greatest  number,  and  is  subject  to  reflexion,  absorp- 
tion, secondary  radiation,  refraction,  and  polarization. 

§  266.  When  the  rays  of  unmixed  light  are  absorbed,  they 
escape  the  cognizance  of  our  senses :  but  when  the  calorific  rays  are 
absorbed,  they  produce  the  sensation,  and  universal  expansion,  of 
heat.  If  a  perfectly  transparent  colourless  glass  tube,  be  filled  with 
ether,  and  be  placed  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  they  will  be  freely  trans- 
mitted without  raising  the  temperature  of  the  liquid :  but  if  a 
piece  of  charcoal  be  immersed  in  the  ether,  the  radiant  heat  will  i 

be  arrested,   and  the  temperature  wiU  speedily  rise  to  the  boiling- 
point.  I 
It  is  impossible  to  examine  and  experiment  upon  the  light  of         j 
the  sunbeam,   without   observing  that   it  is  accompanied   in  aU         j 
its  affections  by  calorific  rays.     We  obtain  foci  of  heat,   as  well         I 
as  luminous  foci,  from  concave  metallic  mirrors  and  convex  glass 
lenses,  according  to  the  laws  of  reflexion  and  refraction.     The  laws, 
however,  of  this  radiant  force  are  best  studied  in  its  projection  from  " 
terrestial  bodies,  whose  temperature  is  under  our  command,  and  , 
may  be  varied  for  the  purposes  of  experiment.  I 
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§  266.  The  intensity  of  radiant  heat,  like  that  of  light,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  decreases  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the 
source  of  the  rays: — ^thus,  if  a  thermometer  protected  from  the 
influence  of  all  disturbing  causes,  be  observed  to  rise  a  certain  num- 
ber of  degrees  at  one  inch  distance  from  a  heated  surface,  it  will 
indicate  four  times  less  heat  at  two  inches ;  nine  times  less  at  three 
inches ;  and  sixteen  times  less  at  four  inches. 

§  267.  The  primary  law  of  reflexion  at  an  angle  equal  to  the 
angle  of  incidence,  is  also  easily  recognized  by  holding  a  bright 
metallic  plate  before  a  common  fire ;  the  rays  of  heat  may  then  be 
turned  in  any  direction  according  to  this  law,  and  tested  by  our 
sensation ;  when  we  see  the  image  of  the  fire  in  the  mirror  we  also 
feel  its  heat. 

If  we  fix  two  concave  metallic  mirrors,  at  a  distance  apart  of 
about  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  with  their  axes  in  the  same  line,  and  with 
their  faces  parallel  and  opposed  to  each  other,  upon  placing  a  ther- 
mometer in  the  focus  of  one,  it  will  be  found  sensible  to  the  effects 
of  a  heated  body  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  other.  It  is  easy  to 
assure  ourselves  that  the  effect  is  owing  to  reflexion,  and  not  to  the 
direct  radiation  of  the  heated  body,  by  removing  the  thermometer 
out  of  the  focus,  and  approaching  it  towards  the  source  of  heat 
when  it  will  be  found  to  fall;  or  the  same  return  to  its  original 
state  may  be  produced  by  placing  a  screen  between  the  thermo- 
meter and  its  own  mirror ;  when  the  reflected  rays  will  be  cut  off, 
although  the  direct  communication  with  the  radiating  body  will 
Btill  be  open.  In  the  same  way  when  a  red-hot  iron  ball  is  placed 
in  one  focus,  a  piece  of  paper  will  be  scorched  in  the  other,  and 
gunpowder  and  phosphorus  may  be  inflamed  even  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  ball  is  below  ignition  (65). 


(65)  The  annexed  . 
figure  shows  the  dispo-  | 
sition  of  the  apparatus.  I  a 
A  and  B  are  the  two  I  f) 
polished  metallic  niir-  hWlI 
rors.  The  hot  iron  ball  \4 
is  placed  in  the  focus,  c, 
of  the  mirror,  a,  towards 
which  it  radiates  its  ^ 
hefat  The  diverging 
rays  are  reflected  in  a  parallel  direction  upon  b,  by  a  second  reflexion 
from  which  they  are  rendered  convergent,  and  fall  upon  the  thermometer, 
IS  placed  in  the  focus  to  receive  them. 
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The  heated  body  placed  in  one  of  the  foci  of  these  conjugate 
mirrors  throws  off  its  rays  in  all  directions,  and  those  which  strike 
upon  the  surface  of  the  nearest  mirror  are  reflected,  according  to  the 
law  which  has  been  so  often  stated,  in  a  parallel  direction  upon  the 
surface  of  the  second  mirror,  where  they  undergo  a  second  reflexion, 
and  according  to  the  same  law  are  made  to  converge  at  the  second 
focus,  and  there  act  with  their  concentrated  energy. 

§  268.  Reflexion  from  the  concave  surface  of  a  hollow  cone, 
also  causes  rays  of  light  or  heat  to  converge  to  a  focus,  and  those 
who  have  not  the  command  of  conjugate  mirrors,  such  as  have  been 
just  described,  may  easily  verify  the  above  results  simply  by  a  sheet 
of  gilt  paper,  rolled  up  into  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone  with  the 
metallic  surface  inwards.  If  a  hot  ball  be  placed  at  the  large 
extremity  of  this  cone,  the  radiant  heat  will  be  reflected  to  a  focus 
beyond  the  smaller  end,  and  phosphorus,  &o.,  may  be  fired. 

§  269.  Bright  metallic  bodies  being  the  best  reflectors  of 
heat,  in  the  experiments  above  described,  the  temperature  of  the 
mirrors  is  not  appreciably  raised ;  but  if  their  surfaces  be  dulled, 
as  by  coating  them  with  lamp-black,  the  rays  are  absorbed  by  the 
mirror  which  is  the  nearest  to  the  heated  body ;  it  becomes  hot,  and 
a  small  and  almost  inappreciable  quantity  is  transmitted  to  the 
second  mirror.  Bodies,  however,  which  thus  absorb  radiant  heat, 
throw  it  off  again  by  a  secondary  radiation,  and  scatter  it  in  every 
direction  as  from  a  centre;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  by  the 
beautiful  experiments  of  Sir  John  Leslie,  that  the  best  absorbents 
of  heat  are  the  best  radiators. 

Heat  propagated  by  regular  reflexion,  loses  none  of  its  intensity 
by  increasing  the  distance  which  it  has  to  traverse,  except  a  minute 
quantity  which  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  medium  through 
which  it  passes;  but  when  propagated  by  secondary  radiation, 
it  decreases  directly  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  Two  portions, 
therefore,  under  these  different  circumstances,  may  easily  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  these  different  properties. 

§  270.  These  properties,  as  well  as  that  of  reflexion,  depend 
entirely  upon  the  surfaces  of  bodies.  Sir  J.  Leslie  obtained  most  of 
his  results  with  the  simple  apparatus  of  a  cubic  tin  cannister,  which 
he  heated  by  filling  it  with  toiling  water,  and  then  by  coating  three 
of  the  sides  with  different  substances,  he  compared  their  several  eflbcts 
upon  a  delicate  thermometer,  placed  at  the  same  distance  from  each, 
with  that  of  the  fourth  side  which  was  left   in  its  bright  and 
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poliflhed  8tate«  By  these  means  he  found  that  taking  the  quantity 
(tf  heat  radiated  by  lamp-black  as  100,  the  radiating  power  of  a 
surface  covered  with  glue  was  80,  and  of  the  clear  metal  12.  The 
foUowmg  table  was  also  constructed  from  Professor  Leslie'^s 
experiments : — 


Table  XXX.    Badiatinff  Powers. 

Lamp-black 

.  100 

Tarnished  lead   . 

.    45 

Sealing-wax 

.    95 

Clean  lead 

.     19 

Writing  paper 

.    98 

Polished  iron     . 

.     15 

Crown-glass 

.     90 

Tin 

China  ink  . 

.    88 

Gold 

Bead  lead. 

.    80 

Silver 

polished 

.     13 

Plumbago  . 

.         .     75 

Copper 

He  also  found  that  the  direction  of  the  lines  by  which  the 
rar&ce  was  roughened  had  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  result. 
He  scratched  a  bright  metallic  surface  with  a  number  of  lines  in 
one  direction,  and  found  the  force  of  radiation  increased :  he  then 
scratched  a  similar  surface  with  the  same  number  of  lines,  half  of 
which  crossed  the  others  at  right  angles,  and  obtained  a  still  greater 
effect.  The  power  of  projection  seemed  to  depend  upon  the  number 
of  points  produced. 

§  271.  M.  Melloni  has  lately  ascertained  by  experiment, 
that  these  differences  in  metallic  bodies  do  not  arise  from  differences 
in  the  state  of  their  surfaces,  but  from  changes  in  their  densities. 
To  determine  this,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  observations  with 
metals  which  are  not  easily  oxidizable  ;  for  the  thin  coat  of  oxide 
which  forms  upon  tin,  or  zinc,  or  brass,  is  known  to  radiate  much 
better  than  the  metals  themselves.  He  formed  two  vessels  of  pure 
silver,  one  of  well-hammered  plate,  and  the  other  of  cast  metal 
slowly  cooled.  He  polished  one  side  of  each  veiy  highly,  and  the 
other  he  scratched  with  emery  paper  in  one  direction  only,  and 
filling  them  both  with  hot  water,  he  found  the  following  difference  :— 

j^  iFor  the  polished  fece  of  the        (For  the  nolished  feoe  of 

I  hammered  metal. 
jgojFor  the  scratched  face  of 

\  the  same. 

Comparing  these  results  it  will  be  found;— 1st.,  That  in  the 
case  of  the  polished  surfaces,  the  cast  metal  radiated  nearly  ird  more 


lQo  7  IFor  the  polished 
^  •'  I  the  east  metal 
noQ  jFor  the  scr 
^^  -^  \  the  same. 


For  the  scratched  &ce  of 
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than  the  forged  ;  showing  the  Buperiority  of  the  lesser  density ; — 
2dly.,  That  in  the  case  of  the  scratched  surfaces,  not  only  does  the 
hammered  metal  show  an  augmentation  of  radiant  power  of  ^ths, 
but  the  cast  metal  a  diminution  of  nearly  -J^th. 

The  latter  unexpected  effect  arises,  according  to  M.  Melloni, 
from  the  compression  of  the  soft  surface  of  the  cast  metal  by  the 
action  of  the  hard  emery. 

§  272.  The  relation  of  the  powers  of  reflexion,  absorption, 
and  radiation,  and  the  equality  of  the  two  latter  in  similar  surfaces, 
is  well  shown  by  an  experiment  of  Dr.  Ritchie.  He  placed  a 
hollow  metallic  vessel  filled  with  hot  water,  between  the  two 
metallic  discs  of  an  air-thermometer.  The  surface  of  one  disc  was 
bright  and  polished,  and  of  the  other  covered  with  lamp-black. 
One  of  the  surfaces  of  the  heated  vessel  was  also  bright  and  polished, 
and  the  opposite  surface  similarly  blackened.  When  the  apparatus 
was  so  arranged  that  a  black  was  opposed  to  a  metallic  surface,  no 
effect  was  produced  upon  the  liquid  of  the  thermometer ;  but  when 
the  blackened  surface  of  the  heated  vessel  was  opposed  to  the 
blackened  disc,  the  expansion  of  the  air  indicated  a  strong  transmis- 
sion of  heat.  In  the  first  position,  the  good  radiating  surface  of  the 
heated  vessel  was  opposed  to  the  good  reflecting  disc  of  the  thermo- 
meter, and  its  bad  radiating  surface  to  the  good  absorbent  surface, 
and  the  actions  were  exactly  balanced :  but  in  the  second  position, 
the  good  radiating  surface  was  opposed  to  the  good  receptive  surface, 
and  the  two  bright  metallic  surfaces  to  each  other,  so  that  every- 
thing favoured  the  transmission  of  heat  on  one  side,  and  stopped  it 
on  the  other  side,  and  the  liquid  of  the  thermometer  instantly 
indicated  the  inequality. 

§  273.  These  principles  may  be  readily  illustrated  by  easy 
experiments,  or  by  the  results  of  common  experience.  If  we  take 
two  equal  tin  vessels,  brighten  the  surface  of  one,  and  blacken 
the  other,  we  shall  find  upon  filling  them  with  hot  water,  that  the 
water  in  the  blackened  vessel  will  cool  much  faster  than  that  in  the 
bright  vessel.  The  water  in  a  bright  silver  tea-pot  will  retain  heat 
much  longer  than  water  of  the  same  temperature  in  one  of  earthen- 
ware ;  and  hence  the  superiority  of  the  one  over  the  other  for  pre- 
paring the  infusion.  The  furniture  of  the  kitchen  will  also  aflbrd 
abundant  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  principles  of  radiation, 
absorption,  and  reflexion,  and  their  economical  applications.  If  the 
bottom  of  the  kettle  be  bright,  we  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  boil  the 
^ater  which  it  contains;  but  the  moment  it  becomes  covered  with 
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soot  the  heat  freely  passes  into  it.  If  the  whole  of  its  surface  be 
blackened,  the  water  will  soon  cool  when  removed  from  the  fire, 
and  it  is  in  its  most  efficient  state  when  its  sides  and  top  are  bright, 
and  its  bottom  coated.  By  the  meat-screen  and  the  Dutch  oven 
the  radiant  heat  of  the  fire  is  reflected,  and  concentrated  upon  the 
operations  which  are  carried  on  behind  them ;  and  innumerable 
other  instances  might  be  adduced  in  which  experience  and  obser- 
vation had  probably  long  anticipated  the  conclusions  of  experiment 
and  science. 

Pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  hot  water  or  steam  should  bo  kept 
perfectly  bright  and  polished ;  while  at  those  parts  where  they  are 
destined  to  give  out  the  heat  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere  they 
should  be  roughened,  or  coated  with  some  good  radiating  substance. 
By  attending  to  such  circumstances,  which  might  to  the  uninformed 
appear  trifling  and  unimportant,  the  consumption  of  fuel  in  the 
8teara-engine  itself  has  been  greatly  economized. 

The  thinnest  coating  of  gold  leaf  covering  the  finger,  will  enable 
1  person  to  approach  it  within  a  very  small  distance  of  a  red-hot 
iron  or  other  incandescent  body ;  while,  if  unprotected,  it  would  be 
burnt  at  ten  times  the  distance.  And  the  same  reflecting  power 
may  be  rendered  visible  by  gilding  some  letters  upon  a  sheet  of 
ps4>er,  and  holding  a  red-hot  iron  over  them,  when  the  uncovered 
intervals  will  be  scorched,  but  the  letters  themselves  will  be 
untouched  and  conspicuous. 

§  274.  The  radiation  of  heat  is  one  of  the  most  important 
proc^s^  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  it  is  one  of  the  means  by 
which  eqailibrium  of  temperature  is  brought  about.  Not  only  does 
heat  travel  from  a  hot  to  a  cold  body  by  the  processes  of  conduction 
and  convection,  which  we  have  before  examined,  but  it  is  projected 
from  the  one  and  absorbed  by  the  other,  at  a  rate  dependent  upon 
the  state  of  the  surfaces  of  the  two.  In  every  assemblage  or  system 
of  bodies,  as  for  instance  the  various  objects  in  a  room,  there  is  a 
tendency  in  each  to  radiate  its  heat ;  which,  if  met  by  an  equal  force 
or  exchange  in  others,  or  in  the  walls  of  the  apartment,  is  balanced 
or  restrained  ;  but  if  any  inequality  exist  in  the  system,  the  projec- 
tion takes  place  towards  the  weaker  point  till  the  balance  is  restored 
by  absorption. 

The  same  radiation  takes  place  upon  a  large  scale  from  all  the 
substances  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  towards  the  regions  of 
space ;  which,  if  not  met  and  counteracted  by  the  radiation  from 
the  sun,  would  soon  annihilate  all  organic  being  by  the  rigors  of  an 
eternal  frost. 
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§  276.  We  may  easily  obtain  evidence  of  this  tendency  by 
placing  in  the  focus  of  a  concave  metallic  mirror  the  bulb  of  a  ther- 
mometer, covered  with  some  good  radiating  substance,  as  the  short 
white  fibres  of  wool  or  cotton.  By  turning  this  apparatus  towards 
the  clear  sky,  the  thermometer  wUl  fall  several  degrees.  It  is  pro- 
tected by  its  position  from  the  radiation  of  surrounding  objects,  and 
its  own  radiant  heat  is  projected  towards  the  clear  space,  or  falling 
upon  the  concave  surface  of  the  mirror,  is  reflected  in  parallel  lines 
in  the  same  direction.  This  effect  is  produced  even  while  the  sun 
is  above  the  horizon,  provided  the  mirror  be  turned  from  the  direct 
rays  of  that  luminary ;  and  at  night  a  depression  of  seventeen  degrees 
below  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  surrounding  objects  may  com* 
monly  be  produced.  Perfect  stillness  of  the  atmosphere  is  neces- 
sary, and  perfect  transparency  also,  for  otherwise  the  balance  of 
temperature  is  soon  restored  by  convection,  and  the  slightest  mist 
destroys  the  effect  by  a  counter-radiation. 

§  276.  It  was  upon  these  principles  that  Dr.  Wells  first 
explained  the  formation  of  dew  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  experi- 
mental essays  which  ever  graced  the  annals  of  inductive  philosophy. 
He  ascertained  that  the  formation  of  this  important  phenomenon  was 
always  preceded  by  the  cooling  of  the  body,  upon  which  it  was 
deposited,  below  the  temperature  and  dew  point  of  the  air  by  radia- 
tion. Hence  it  is  that  the  best  radiating  substances,  such  as  the 
fibrous  and  filamentous  textures  of  vegetables,  collect  this  moisture 
most  abundantly,  and  the  short^mown  grass-plat  will  be  covered 
with  it,  while  the  gravelled  walk,  or  compact  road  by  its  side,  will 
remain  perfectly  dry:  and  hence  it  is  that  dew  never  forms, on  a 
cloudy  night,  or  when  there  is  wind  enough  to  restore  the  balance 
of  temperature  by  its  circulation. 

§  277.  If  in  one  of  the  foci  of  the  conjugate  mirrors  before 
described,  a  piece  of  ice,  or  a  glass  flask  fiUed  with  a  freezing  mixture, 
be  placed  instead  of  a  heated  body,  the  thermometer  in  the  other 
focus  will  indicate  a  depression  of  temperature ;  and  the  experiment 
has  sometimes  been  referred  to  as  proving  cold  to  have  a  positive 
existence,  distinct  from  heat ;  but  the  phenomenon  is  easily  expli- 
cable upon  the  principles  which  we  have  already  explained,  without 
reference  to  any  new  hypothesis.  In  the  new  arrangement,  the 
thermometer  is  the  hotter  body,  and  radiating  its  heat  upon  the 
nearest  mirror,  the  rays  are  projected  upon  the  second,  and  collected 
in  the  focus,  where  they  are  absorbed  by  the  ice ;  and  as  no  adequate 
return  is  made,  the  temperature  of  the  thermometer  necessarily  falls. 
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The  effect  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  radiation  directed  into  clear 
iptce,  just  described,  which  itself  was  referred  by  Sir  J.  Leslie, 
to  cold  pulses  shot  downwards  from  the  sky. 

J  278.  Radiation,  however,  was  ascertained  by  Sir  H.  Davy 
to  proceed  with  greater  energy  in  vacuo  than  in  the  air.  He,  by 
mesns  of  the  voltaic  battery,  ignited  charcoal  placed  in  the  focus  of  a 
small  mirror  confined  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  The 
reoeiver  being  exhausted  to  tttt^y  ^®  o^oct  npon  a  thermometer 
placed  in  the  focus  of  another  mirror  below,  was  nearly  three  times 
u  great  as  when  the  air  was  in  its  natural  state  of  condensation. 

$  279.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  heating  power  of  the 
son's  rays  depends  upon  the  colour  of  the  surfaces  upon  which  they 
ban ;  and  that  dark  and  black  bodies  are  more  heated  than  those 
which  are  of  light  tints,  or  white.  The  fact  was  proved  by  Dr. 
Hooke  and  Dr.  Franklin,  who  placed  pieces  of  cloth,  of  similar 
texture  and  size  upon  snow,  allowing  the  sun^s  rays  to  fall  equally 
upon  them.  The  dark  specimens  always  absorbed  more  heat  than 
the  light  onea,  and  the  snow  beneath  them  melted  to  a  greater  extent 
than  under  the  others;  and  they  remarked  that  the  effect  was 
nearly  m  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  shade.  With  regard  to 
this  experiment,  the  different  colours  stood  in  the  following  order, 
—Black,  blue,  green,  purple,  red,  yellow,  white. 

It  is  probable  that  the  absorption  of  some  kinds  of  terrestrial 
heat  may  alec  be  affected,  in  some  degree,  by  the  colour  of  the  objects 
upon  which  the  rays  may  fall ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  absorption 
ftnd  radiation  of  terrestrial  heat  are  dependent  much  more  upon 
the  texture  than  the  colour  of  the  surfaces  upon  which  it  impinges, 
or  from  which  it  emanates. 

§  280.  We  have  now  to  inquire  how  radiant  heat  is  affected 
by  its  passage  through  such  bodies  as  it  can  penetrate  and  traverse. 
All  the  ordinary  phenomena  which  we  observe,  take  place  through 
the  medium  of  the  atmosphere,  and  radiation  will  proceed  through 
any  gaseous  medium.  The  experiment  of  Sir  H.  Davy  has  however 
jnst  been  referred  to,  to  prove  that  it  proceeds  with  least  obstruction 
in  vacuo.  Observation  has  also  proved  that  the  intensity  of  the  solar 
niyi  is  greater  upon  the  summit  of  a  lofty  mountain  than  at  its 
base ;  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  solar 
heat  is  absorbed  in  passing  through  a  column  of  6000  feet  of  the 
purest  air. 

As  it  is  by  the  passage  of  light  through  diiierent  transparent 
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media  that  we  distinguish  difierent  kinds  of  luminous  rays,  so  by 
the  same  means  we  are  enabled  to  detect  difierent  kinds  of  calo- 
rific rays. 

§  281.  Sir  Wm.  Herschel,  in  examining  the  solar  ray  by 
means  of  a  prism  of  flint-glass,  found  the  greatest  heat  in  the  red 
ray,  or  even  in  the  dark  space  a  little  beyond  it ;  and  concluded  that 
radiant  heat  was  less  refrangible  than  the  least  refrangible  of  the 
rays  of  light.  Professor  Seebeck  subsequently  ascertained  that  the 
place  of  the  maximum  of  temperature  in  the  solar  spectrum  depends 
upon  the  chemical  composition  of  the  substance  of  which  the  prism 
is  made.  With  a  hollow  prism  filled  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  fell 
within  the  limits  of  the  orange  space,  and  with  water  within  those 
of  the  yellow. 

§  282.  In  experimenting  with  colourless  and  perfectly-polished 
and  transparent  glass,  one  striking  difference  immediately  occurs 
between  solar  heat  and  the  radiant  heat  of  terrestrial  bodies ;  it 
allows  the  rays  of  the  former,  like  the  rays  of  light,  to  pass  through 
it  with  little  obstruction,  while  it  almost  wholly  arrests  the  progress 
of  the  latter.  The  rays  of  heat,  a«  well  as  of  light,  are  concentrated 
in  the  focus  of  a  concave  metallic  mirror,  and  the  greatest  heat  which 
has  ever  been  produced  by  art  has  thus  been  accumulated.  The 
efiect  is  little  lessened  when  the  mirror  is  formed  of  silvered  glass, 
in  which  case  the  rays  which  are  reflected  from  the  bright  metallic 
surface  pass  through  the  interposed  substance  of  the  glass  before  they 
are  collected.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  metallic  mirror  be  held 
before  a  common  fire,  a  burning  focus  will  be  easily  found ;  but  with 
a  glass  mirror  the  light  of  the  fire  will  be  reflected,  but  not  its  heat. 
In  a  similar  way,  glass  lenses  refract  both  the  light  and  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  hence  are  familiarly  distinguished  as  burning-glasses ;  but 
when  held  before  any  source  of  terrestrial  heat,  the  most  delicate 
air-thermometer  will  scarcely  be  affected. 

The  principal  effects  which  we  have  previously  described  of  the 
reflexion  of  dark  heat  from  the  conjugate  mirrors  are  immediately 
arrested  by  the  interposition  of  the  thinnest  glass-plate.  This  pro- 
perty of  glass  is  sometimes  usefully  employed  where  it  is  desirable 
to  see  the  light  of  a  fire  without  being  incommoded  by  the  heat ; 
and  glass  screens  are  used  to  protect  the  eyes  when  it  is  necessary 
to  inspect  the  action  of  a  hot  furnace. 

The  radiant  force,  however,  is  not  lost  by  this  absorption  of  the 
glass  :  it  receives  a  new  direction  ;  the  glass  itself  becomes  hot,  and 
begins  to  throw  oflTheat  by  secondary  radiation. 
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$  283.  This  distinction  between  solar  and  terrestrial  heat  is 
&r  from  being  absolute  as  was  at  one  time  supposed ;  for  by  delicate 
experiments  it  has  been  found  that  glass  will  arrest  some  of  the 
former  rajs,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  allow  some  of  the 
latter  to  pass.  It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  the  quantity  of 
terrestrial  heat  which  may  be  transmitted  varies  with  the  nature 
of  its  source :  from  a  good  radiating  surface  of  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water  it  is  scarcely  appreciable,  while  from  the  flame 
of  a  gas-lamp  it  may  be  measured  by  the  air-thermometer.  M.  De 
Laroche  also  made  the  discovery  that  the  heat  which  has  passed 
through  one  plate  of  glass  is  less  subject  to  absorption  when  passing 
through  a  second. 

§  284,  The  difference  between  radiant  heat  or  light,  and  heat 
in  its  other  condition,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  combustion  of 
1  flame  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases  in  which  no  solid  matter  is 
concerned.  The  result  is  the  vapour  of  water,  and  the  disengagement 
of  the  greatest  heat  which  art  can  command ;  but  it  is  accompanied 
by  very  little  light,  and  if  a  convex  lens  be  held  before  it,  the  radiant 
heat  which  will  pass  through  it  will  scarcely  affect  the  most  deli- 
cate air-thermometer.  If  a  piece  of  solid  matter,  capable  of  resisting 
its  action,  such  as  a  wire  of  platinum,  be  held  in  it,  radiation  will 
immediately  take  place.  A  piece  of  lime  thus  presented  to  the 
flame  undergoes  no  chemical  change,  but  emits  a  light  which  almost 
rivals  that  of  the  sun ;  and  radiant  heat  is  at  the  same  time  pro- 
jected of  Bufficient  intensity  to  penetrate  the  lens,  and  to  inflame 
phosphorus  at  its  focus. 

§  285.  We  are  indebted  to  M.  Melloni  for  almost  all  that 
we  know,  with  accuracy,  of  the  passage  of  radiant  heat  through 
different  translucent  substances.  The  memoirs  in  which  he  has 
recorded  his  experiments  and  deductions  have  been  most  justly 
honoured  with  the  Ruraford  medal  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  they 
present  a  model  well  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  those  who  are 
oigaged  in  similar  physical  investigations. 

He  has  ascertained  that  the  power  in  bodies  of  transmitting  rays 
of  heat  is  by  no  means  proportioned  to  their  transparency,  or  their 
power  of  transmitting  rays  of  light ;  and  amongst  crystallized  bodies 
in  particular,  he  has  found  that  some  which  are  highly  transparent 
intercept  nearly  the  whole  of  the  calorific  rays,  while  others  act  in 
a  manner  directly  contrary.  These  properties  are  invariably  mani- 
fested, whatever  be  the  temperature  of  the  source,  and  become  yet 
more  singular  at  low  temperatures ;  for  in  the  latter  case  it  is  found 
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that  the  ordinary  heat  of  the  hand  will  pass  through  a  solid  body  of 
several  inches  in  thickness.  Liquid  chloride  of  sulphur,  of  a  deep 
red-brown  colour,  will,  out  of  100  rays,  allow  63  to  pass;  while  an 
equal  thickness  of  colourless  spirit  of  turpentine  will  only  transmit 
thirty-one;  of  sulphuric  ether,  twenty-one;  sulphuric  acid,  seven- 
teen ;  and  of  distilled  water,  only  eleven :  the  case  is  the  same  with 
solid  bodies.  Different  kinds  of  glass  vary  in  their  powers  of  trans- 
mission, from  sixty-seven  per  cent,  in  flint-glass  to  forty-nine  per 
cent,  in  crown-glass:  while  perfectly  diaphanous  rock-salt  will 
transmit  92  out  of  every  100  rays;  and  equally  diaphanous 
alum  only  twelve.  To  distinguish  those  bodies  which  possess  a 
capacity  for  calorific  transmission,  from  those  which  possess  a  capa- 
city for  luminous  transmission,  he  has  proposed  the  term  diatherma- 
nous  for  the  former,  as  analogous  in  form  to  the  epithet  diaphanous^ 
applied  to  the  latter.  In  one  experiment  he  employed  a  plate  of  alum, 
well  polished,  and  perfectly  transparent,  only  .06  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  compared  it  with  a  plate  of  smoky  quartz  3.38  inches 
thick,  which  was  of  so  decided  a  brown  colour  that  the  large  letters 
of  a  printed  page,  placed  in  the  fullest  light,  could  not  be  traced 
through  it ;  and  found  that  the  former  allowed  only  six  per  cent, 
of  the  rays  to  pass  through  it,  while  the  latter  afforded  a  passage  to 
nineteen  per  cent.  He  also  found  that  the  perfectly  opaque  glass 
employed  in  the  construction  of  mirrors,  for  experiments  upon  the 
polarization  of  light,  was  diathermanous  enough  to  transmit  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  calorific  rays :  on  the  other  hand,  sulphate 
of  copper,  which  is  of  a  blue  colour,  and  strongly  diaphanausy  is 
perfectly  athermanous. 

§  286.  These  striking  differences  in  bodies  of  the  same 
aspect,  seem  to  arise  rather  from  structure  than  from  the  cheoiioal 
composition  of  the  molecules,  for  a  block  of  common  salt,  being 
divided  into  flakes,  instantly  arrests  calorific  radiation,  and  the 
transmissive  power  of  water  is  only  increased  from  eleven  to  twelve, 
by  dissolving  in  it  either  alum  or  rock  salt,  two  substances  which 
in  their  solid  state  are  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  scale  of 
transmission. 

M.  Melloni  performed  all  his  experiments  with  an  apparatus  of 
extreme  delicacy,  the  construction  and  application  of  which  c<hi- 
stitutes  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  his  work :  but  such  as  have 
not  a  thermoscopic  apparatus  may  easily  satisfy  themselves  that 
rock  salt  transmits  almost  all  the  radiant  heat  that  falls  on  its 
surface,  by  fixing  vertically  on  the  same  stand  a  plate  of  this  sub- 
stance, and  a  plate  of  glass  or  alum  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  by 
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bringing  the  stand  quite  close  to  the  fire  of  a  stove.  If  it  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  this  state  for  five  or  six  minutes,  the  glass  will  become 
burning  hot,  while  the  rock  salt,  if  applied  to  the  most  tender  part 
of  the  hand,  will  produce  no  sensation  of  warmth.  This  difference 
may  be  rendered  visible  by  placing  a  piece  of  wax  on  each  of  the 
phtfli;  that  on  the  glass  will  soon  begin  to  melt,  while  that  on  the 
nit  will  remain  quite  solid. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  experiments  may  also  be  repeated  by 
means  of  a  large  air-thermometer  bent  twice  at  right  angles; 
between  the  blackened  balls  of  which  a  stand  is  placed,  for  the 
reception  of  the  source  of  heat  and  the  intervening  plates.  The 
liquid  will  be  depressed  on  that  side  on  which  the  heat  most  freely 
radiates. 


S  287.  The  results  above  detailed  were  obtained  from  the 
burner  of  an  argand  lamp ;  but  M.  Melloni  found  that  different 
rfbeta  were  produced  from  different  calorific  sources.  The  four 
which  he  compared  together  were  the  flame  of  oil  without  the 
interposition  of  glass ;  platina  wire  kept  in  a  state  of  incande- 
scence, by  means  of  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  (both  of  which  are 
luminous) ;  a  plate  of  copper  heated  to  the  temperature  of  782'', 
and  a  vessel  of  thin  copper  blackened  on  the  outside  filled  with 
boiling  water,  (both  of  which  were  non-luminous) ;  some  of  the 
principal  results  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

Table  XXXI.     Of  Diathermancy. 


Naked  fluna 

Copptrat 

Oappvkt 

>        eommoa  tSiiclme«.  0.108.  In. 

Platinum. 

73S°. 

«!«•. 

Rock  salt 

92 

92 

92 

93 

Iceland  spar  . 

39 

28 

6 

0 

Mirror  glass   • 

39 

24 

6 

0 

Rock  crystal  (colourless)  . 

38 

28 

6 

0 

Ditto         (smoky) 

37 

28 

6 

0 

1    Citric  acid      . 

11 

2 

0 

0 

1    Alum    .... 

9 

2 

0 

0 

;    Pure  Ice 

6 

0 

0 

0 

§  288.  Thus  it  appears  that  rock  salt,  successively  ex- 
posed to  radiation  from  different  sources,  always  transmits  im- 
mediately the  same  quantity  of  heat,  (and  it  is  the  only  known 
substance  which  thus  acts.)  A  plate  of  any  other  diathermanous 
substance  will,  under  the  same  circumstances,  transmit  quanti- 
ties less   considerable  in  proportion  as  the   temperature  of  the 
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source  is  less  elevated :  but  the  differences  between  one  transmissioii 
and  another,  decrease  as  the  plate  on  which  we  operate  is  more 
attenuated.  Wlience  it  follows,  that  the  calorific  rays  from  different 
sources  are  intercepted  in  a  gi*eater  or  less  quantity,  not  at  the 
surface  and  in  virtue  of  an  absorbent  power  varying  with  the  tem- 
perature of  the  source,  but  in  the  very  interior  of  the  plate,  and  in 
virtue  of  an  absorbent  force  similar  to  that  which  extinguishes 
certain  species  of  light  in  a  coloured  medium. 

§  289.  In  extending  this  observation  to  the  solar  rays,  M; 
Melloni  found  that  the  quantity  of  heat  intercepted  by  increasing 
the  thickness  of  the  transparent  medium  is  greater  for  the  less 
refrangible  than  for  the  more  refrangible  rays :  that  is,  that  while 
the  thinnest  possible  pellicle  would  permit  as  much  per  cent,  of  the 
heat  accompanying  the  red  ray  to  pass  through  it  as  of  the  violet  ray, 
if  the  thickness  be  increased,  a  much  larger  per  centage  of  the  former 
will  be  stopped  than  of  the  latter ;  whence  he  concluded  that  the 
refrangibility  of  a  heating  ray  is  a  measure  of  its  intensity.  The 
rays  of  heat  which  are  separated  by  a  common  prism  do  not  undergo 
the  same  action  upon  passing  through  a  layer  of  water :  the  most 
refrangible  rays,  or  those  towards  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum, 
pass  undiminished ;  while  the  less  refrangible,  or  those  in  the  red 
ray,  are  entirely  stopped  by  that  liquid.  Thus,  the  changes  in  the 
maximum  of  temperature  in  the  solar  spectrum,  when  different 
liquids  were  employed  by  Professor  Seebeck,  are  accounted  for. 

§  290.  The  refraction  and  constant  transmission  of  the  calo- 
rific rays  from  any  source  through  rock  salt  being  established,  it  is 
easy  to  see  the  use  which  may  be  made  of  this  substance  in  carrying 
on  the  investigation  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  radiant  heat. 
When  formed  into  lenses  and  prisms,  it  will  act  upon  calorific  rays 
in  a  manner  perfectly  analogous  to  that  in  which  optical  instruments 
act  upon  luminous  rays.  The  feeblest  emanations  may  thus  be 
concentrated  to  a  focus,  or  propagated  to  a  distance ;  and  in  this 
manner  we  may,  with  the  aid  of  a  common  differential  thermometer 
with  small  balls,  obtain  very  decided  indications  of  the  heat  issuing 
from  a  vessel  filled  with  tepid  water  and  placed  at  a  great  distance. 
It  constitutes,  to  use  M.  Melloni^s  expression,  the  true  fflaas  of 
radiant  heat.  All  other  transparent  bodies  are  but  partial  and 
incomplete  transmitters  of  heat,  totally  intercepting  calorific  rays  of 
a  certain  kind,  just  as  coloured  media  intercept  coloured  rays  of 
certain  kinds.  AH  examinations  of  the  nature  of  solar  heat  vnth 
conmion  prisms  of  glass,  water,  alcohol,  &c.,  are  necessarily  as  fal* 
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Iftcion^  as  any  attempt  would  have  been  to  analyse  solar  light  with 
prisms  formed  of  coloured  glass. 

$  291.  Amongst  the  calorific  rays  of  the  sun  there  are  some 
which  have  a  resemblance  to  terrestrial  heat,  and  amongst  the  calo- 
rific rays  of  flame  some  are  found  similar  to  the  heat  of  the  sun* 
The  differences  observed  between  solar  and  terrestrial  heat,  as  to 
their  properties  of  transmission,  are  therefore  to  be  attributed  merely 
to  the  mixture,  in  different  proportions  of  several  kinds  of  rays. 
*  The  small  quantity  of  heat  which  emerges  from  alum  is  abun- 
dantly transmitted  by  all  diaphanous  colourless  plates,  and  suffers 
no  appreciable  loss  when  the  thickness  of  the  plates  is  varied  within 
certain  limits ;  with  regard  to  transmission,  these  rays  in  fact,  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  those  of  solar  heat.  They  also  resemble  the  latter 
in  the  decided  influence  which  colour  has  upon  their  absorption.  When 
the  rays  of  a  naked  flame  were  made  to  fall  upon  similar  thermo- 
sccsfic  surfaces  covered  with  lamp-black,  and  Spanish  white  mixed 
with  gum- water,  the  effect  of  the  white,  as  compared  with  the  black 
was  as  80.5  to  100 ;  and  it  was  the  same  when  a  screen  of  rock-salt 
was  interposed ;  but  when  rays  which  had  been  previously  passed 
through  a  screen  of  alum  were  employed,  the  effects  were  as  42.9  to 
100.  Professor  Powell  has  ascertained  that  colourless  glass  acts  in 
the  same  way,  though  with  somewhat  less  energy. 

§  292.  M.  Melloni  has  remarked,  that  this  specific  difference 
in  the  rays  of  heat  is  manifest  upon  the  great  scale  of  natural  phe- 
nomena in  the  differences  of  theur  absorption  by  snow.  It  has  long 
been  observed  that  snow,  which  lies  near  the  trunks  of  trees  and 
tufts  of  shrubs,  melts  much  more  rapidly  than  at  a  distance  from 
them.  This  is  not  owing  to  any  proper  heat  of  the  vegetating 
bodies,  for  the  same  thing  happens  around  dead  bushes  and  dry 
poles;  and  the  greater  the  number  of  branches,  and  the  smaller  the 
twigs,  the  greater  is  their  thawing  influence.  The  effect  conmiences 
on  their  south  sides,  and  gradually  extends  by  the  west,  till  it 
loaches  round  to  the  north.  Hence,  it  appears  that  it  is  due  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  directly  conmiunicated  to  the  trunks  and  branches 
(^die  trees,  and  then  radiated  from  them  to  the  surrounding  surface. 
Up  to  the  time  of  M.  Melloni'*s  discoveries,  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  account  for  this  secondary  radiation  having  more  power  than  the 
primary  one  from  which  it  was  derived.  He  has,  however,  shown 
by  the  most  decisive  experiments,  that  the  secondary  rays  from  the 
trees  are  much  more  abundantly  absorbed  by  snow  and  other  white 
substances  than  the  solar  rays  themselves. 
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If  the  rays  of  a  naked  lamp  be  concentrated  by  a  lens,  and  made 
to  fall  upon  a  thermometric  surface  covered  with  white  lead,  an 
effect  will  be  produced  which  may  be  designated  as  15°;  but  if  a 
sheet  of  thick  paper,  of  a  deep  grey  colour,  be  interposed  in  the 
passage  of  the  rays  close  to  the  thermosoope,  the  effect  will  rise  to 
33°.  Here  we  may  suppose,  that  of  100  direct  rays  which  fall  upon 
the  white  surface,  10  only  are  absorbed,  and  the  rest  reflected. 
When  the  paper  is  interposed  it  becomes  itself  heated,  and  radiates, 
perhaps,  only  25  to  the  same  surface;  but  of  these,  5  only  are 
reflected,  and  20  absorbed. 

The  different  effect  upon  snow  of  rays  of  heat  from  different  sources, 
may  be  shown  by  a  still  more  direct  experiment.  Let  a  differential 
thermoscope  be  placed  between  an  Argand  lamp  and  a  blackened 
copper  surface,  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp  to  752^  so  as  to  be  in  equi- 
librio  between  them ;  which  may  be  effected  by  approaching  the 
instrument  nearer  to  the  feebler  source  of  heat  than  to  the  other. 
Having  ascertained  the  position  of  equilibrium,  let  the  thermoscope 
be  removed,  and  a  tube  divided  into  two  by  a  diaphragm,  and  filled 
at  each  end  with  newly-fallen  snow,  be  exactly  placed  in  its  position 
with  one  face  presented  to  each  of  the  calorific  sources.  Notwith- 
standing the  equality  of  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  as  measured  by 
the  thermoscope  in  this  position,  the  snow  in  the  tube  opposed  to 
the  heated  copper  will  melt  much  faster  than  that  in  the  other,  and 
will  generally  disappear  in  half  the  time. 

The  experiment  may  be  made  still  more  simply  by  suspending 
over  a  surface  of  snow,  and  close  to  it,  a  disc  of  tiiin  card,  covered 
on  both  sides  with  lamp-black :  if  the  rays  of  an  Argand  lamp  be 
made  to  iall  upon  it,  the  surrounding  snow  wiU  be  unaffected,  but  a 
cavity  will  be  quickly  thawed  under  the  card.  If  the  heated  copper 
plate  be  now  substituted  for  the  lamp,  the  phenomena  will  take 
place  in  the  inverse  direction;  the  melting  of  the  snow  will  be  more 
abundant  in  the  parts  exposed  to  the  direct  radiation  than  under  the 
disc,  so  that  in  a  short  time  there  will  be  a  protuberance  in  the 
latter  situation  instead  of  an  excavation. 

In  the  first  of  these  cases,  the  heated  card  emits  rays  much  more 
absorbable  than  the  direct  rays  of  the  lamp ;  and  hence  it  follows, 
that  the  snow  is  melted  in  much  greater  abundance  under  the 
ishadow  of  the  disc  than  elsewhere,  notwithstanding  the  quantity 
of  the  heat  is  less.  In  the  second  case,  when  the  calorific  source 
and  the  card  both  emit  rays  of  the  «ame  nature,  and  equally  absorb- 
Able,  the  disc  must,  by  its  interposition,  diminish  the  efiect  of  the 
direct  radiation,  and  protect  the  snow  in  the  part  which  it  screens. 
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i293.  With  regard  to  the  colour  of  different  media,  M. 
Melloni  found  that  glass  of  the  different  tints  of  the  prismatic 
spectrum  acted  in  the  same  manner  as  colourless  glass,  but  with 
diminished  power;  with  the  exception  of  green  glass  (coloured  with 
oxide  of  copper),  which  proved  to  be  more  transparent  for  the  rays 
of  small  refrangibility  (or  emanating  from  a  source  of  low  intensity), 
than  for  those  of  greater  refrangibility  (or  those  from  a  more  intense 
source).  The  difference  between  the  quantity  of  heat  from  an 
Argand  lamp  and  that  from  an  incandescent  spiral  of  platinum  wire, 
was  about  half  with  all  the  kinds  of  glass  except  green ;  but,  in  the 
esse  of  green  glasses,  the  difference  was  little  or  nothing.  Hence, 
he  condudes  that  green  glass  is  the  only  kind  which,  so  to  speak, 
has  eoloroHon  for  heat ;  the  others  acting  upon  it  only  as  a  more  or 
lesB  transparent  glass  of  uniform  tint  does  upon  light. 

By  passing  the  rays  of  the  sun  first  through  a  stratum  of  water, 
and  thmi  through  green  glass,  he  succeeded  in  sifting  the  whole  of 
the  heat  from  the  light.  The  emerging  beam  had  a  greenish  tint, 
bat,  when  concentrated  by  a  lens  of  rock-salt  to  the  intensity  of  the 
original  ray,  had  not  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  most  delicate 
themiosoope. 

{  294.  The  polarization  of  heat,  though  the  experiments  by 
which  it  has  been  demonstrated  are  of  a  still  more  delicate  nature 
than  those  which  we  have  just  examined,  rests  upon  as  certain 
foundations  as  its  refraction.  Heat  was  first  shown  by  M.  Berard 
to  be  sDsceptible  of  this  modification  by  reflexion.  M.  Melloni, 
howerer,  failed  at  first  in  obtaining  any  indications  of  polarization, 
either  by  this  means  or  by  transmitting  obscure  radiant  heat 
throng  plates  of  tourmaline.  Professor  Forbes  succeeded  in  these 
experiments,  and  also  showed  that  it  may  be  produced  by  plates  of 
mica :  and  M.  Melloni  has  since  thoroughly  inyestigated  the  sub- 
ject, and  explained  his  previous  failure. 

A  great  difficulty  presents  itself  in  studying  the  polarization  of 
heat  by  tourmalines  in  their  feeble  calorific  transmission,  which 
varies  with  their  quality.  These  differences  depend  upon  the 
diathermancy  of  each  species  of  the  mineral ;  that  is,  they  arise 
from  different  species  being  each  permeable  to  a  differently  con- 
Btitnted  calorific  stream.  Of  eyery  100  rays  transmitted  by  a  pair 
of  tourmalines  with  their  axes  parallel,  about  22  disappear  by  cross- 
ing the  axes.  This  proportion  suffers  no  very  decided  change  in 
the  rays  transmitted  by  common  glass,  or  glass  of  any  prismatic 
colour  except  green,  when  it  is  reduced  to  yfir-  When  water,  on 
the  contrary,  is  employed,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  is  polarized, 
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after  transmission,  amounts  to  ^Vo^:  showing  an  analogous  difference 
in  the  polarization  of  different  kinds  of  heat  to  that  which  we  had 
previously  found  in  their  refraction;  and  in  this  presenting  a  marked 
distinction  from  the  polarization  of  light. 

Electricity. 

§  295.  We  will  proceed  now  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
laws  of  those  forces  which  we  have  already  indicated  and  named 
electrical,  from  the  electron  or  amber  in  which  they  were  first 
observed  by  Thales,  600  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  more 
striking  phenomena  of  lambent  flames  upon  the  mast-headfl  of 
veasels  in  a  storm,  or  lights  upon  the  spear-points  of  soldiers,  and 
the  flash  of  lightning,  had  been  also  observed  with  feelings  of 
dread  and  superstition,  but  were  little  supposed,  in  those  early 
days,  to  have  any  thing  in  common  with  the  alternate  attraction 
and  repulsion  of  minute  particles  of  dust  by  this  rare  substance 
after  it  had  been  subjected  to  friction.  It  was  not  till  2200  years 
afterwards,  that  the  same  property  of  attraction,  accompanied  under 
iavorable  circumstances  by  flashes  of  light,  was  observed  to  be 
possessed  by  glass,  sulphur,  and  sealing-wax,  and  that  the  foun- 
dations of  electrical  science  were  laid  by  Mr.  Gilbert.  We  are 
indebted  to  active  observation  or  experiment  for  the  whole  of  the 
superstructure;  mere  passive  observation,  or  common  experience, 
having  had  but  little  influence  upon  its  progress.  Electricity  is  as 
widely  diffused,  as  energetic  in  its  character,  and  at  least  as 
important  in  the  economy  of  the  material  universe,  as  heat  itself; 
but  its  properties  are  more  recondite ;  and  necessity  has  not  given 
to  the  human  race  that  early  command  over  this  power,  upon  which 
its  very  existence  has  depended  in  the  latter  case.  Such  a  com- 
mand will  probably  result  from  the  higher  exercise  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  of  man,  and  may  be  destined  to  requite  his  patient 
industry  with  the  acquirement  of  power,  of  which  only  inadequate 
anticipations  can,  as  yet  perhaps,  be  formed. 

§  296.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  traced  the  origin  of 
heat  to  five  principal  sources ;  and  from  four  of  the  same  sources 
we  also  derive  the  new  force  which  we  are  about  to  examine; 
whilst  analogy,  as  well  as  the  uncertain  results  of  vague  experi* 
ments,  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  fifth,  or  the  solar  rays,  will 
hereafter  be  found  capable  of  imparting  this  subtle  influence.  It  is 
freely  evolved  by  the  mechanical  action  of  heterogeneous  sub- 
stances ;  still  more  abundantly  by  chemical  action ;  it  is  a  product 
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of  anima]  organization ;  and  as  electricity  under  certain  conditions 
is  capable  of  evolving  heat,  so  beat,  on  the  other  hand,  is  capable  of 
exciting  electricity.  Like  heat,  it  adds  nothing  to,  and  subtracts 
nothing  from,  the  weight  of  bodies  in  which  it  is  excited;  but 
unlike  heat,  it  is  not  opposed  to  cohesion,  and  does  not  increase  the 
volume  of  homogeneous  masses,  or  loose  the  chain  which  binds 
their  particles  together.  It  is  capal^le  of  acting  upon  masses  of 
matter  in  opposition  to  gravity,  and  it  is  also  capable  of  the  most 
energetic  influence  upon  its  constituent  atoms.  Every  form  of 
matter  may  be  excited  to  its  action,  and  it  may  be  transferred  from 
one  portion  of  matter  in  which  it  has  been  called  forth  to  another 
previously  in  a  neutral  state. 

Our  present  purpose,  which  will  lead  us  to  inquire  into  the 
modes  in  which  this  force  distributes  itself,  and  in  which  its  equi- 
libram  is  maintained  amongst  the  particles  of  ponderable  matter, 
or  into  the  laws  of  Electrical  Statics,  will  best  be  answered  by 
eonfining  our  attention  mainly  to  its  mechanical  developement,  or 
excitation  by  friction. 

§  297.  The  apparatus  we  shall  first  describe  is  of  extreme 
simplicity,  but  the  instruction  which  we  derive  from  it  is  of  the 
gwatest  importance. 

We  have  already  seen  (§  14)  that  if  we  suspend  some  light  sub- 
stance, such  as  a  feather  or  a  pith-ball,  by  a  silk  thread,  and  then 
approach  it  with  a  dry  glass  tube,  which  has  been  rubbed  with 
silk,  the  suspended  substance  will  be  attracted  to  the  glass  tube 
from  a  distance,  and  adhere  to  it  for  a  moment,  but  will  afterwards 
recede  from  it ;  and,  after  its  separation,  so  far  from  the  glass  exert- 
ing any  attraction  upon  it,  it  will  strongly  repel  it  from  its  surface. 
If  we  substitute  a  stick  of  sealing-wax  for  the  glass  tube,  and  rub  it 
with  a  dry  warm  flannel,  we  may  produce  the  same  phenomena  of 
attraction  and  repulsion  upon  a  fresh  feather;  and  in  the  same  order. 
But,  now,  if  we  present  the  excited  wax  to  the  feather  which  has 
I'eceived  the  repulsive  property  from  the  glass,  or  the  excited  glass 
to  the  Ught  substance  which  is  in  a  state  to  be  repelled  by  the 
wax,  strong  attraction  will  be  manifested  in  both  cases. 

Moreover,  we  find  from  experiment  that  not  only  does  the 
originally  excited  glass  or  wax  attract  or  repel  those  light  portions 
rf  matter,  but  they  communicate  by  contact  the  same  properties 
to  Aem :  so  that  two  feathers,  after  having  been  attracted,  will  not 
only  be  repelled  by  the  wax  or  glass,  respectively,  but  will  repel  each 
other,  and  their  component  fibres  will  become  self-repulsive :  but 
two  feathers  whkh  have  received  the  property  frpm  th^  cjififer^nt 
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substances,  thou£(h  self-repulsive,  will  strongly  attract  each  other. 
This  transfer  of  power,  it  must  be  observed,  is  very  different  from 
any  process  of  original  excitement  (66). 

§  298.  Simple  as  are  these  phenomena,  they  comprise  the 
first  principles  of  electrical  science.  From  them  we  learn  that  the 
friction  of  glass  and  resin  communicates  to  these  substances  a  state 
of  activity  with  regard  to  other  bodies,  which  is  similar  in  the  two 
cases,  but  opposite  in  its  nature :  that  this  state  of  activity  once 
excited  in  them  by  friction,  they  are  capable  of  communicating  to 
other  bodies  by  simple  contact,  and  that  it  is  manifested  in  all 
cases  by  the  mutual  repulsion  of  similarly  active  bodies,  and  the 
mutual  attraction  of  oppositely  active  bodies. 

Now  these  two  states  of  activity,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to 
distinguish  by  some  appropriate  designation,  and  they  might  pro- 
perly be  termed  the  mtreous  and  resinous  states  from  the  two  sub- 
stances which  were  first  observed  to  possess  the  power  of  communi- 
cating them.  But  in  a  subject  so  remote  from  the  illustrations  of 
common  experience  as  is  that  of  electricity,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  do  more  than  this:  to  adopt  some  hypothesis  with 
regard  to  the  subtle  influence  thus  called  into  action,  which  may 


(66)  The  annexed  figure  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  feather  when 
/ 


in  its  natural  state  attracted  by  the  excited  glass,  and  when  in  an  elec- 
trified state  repelled  from  the  similarly  electrified  xod. 
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»!Tye  as  a  clue  to  guide  the  student  amongst  the  multiplfcity  of  its 
phenomena.  When  he  is  informed  that  there  are  two  suoh  theories, 
npon  which  the  facts  may  be  explained  with  equal  probability,  he 
will  need  no  other  caution  to  distinguish  between  the  importance  of 
the  fiu;is  and  inductions,  and  the  thread  which  is  employed  to 
string  them  together. 

i  299.  It  was  imagined  by  M.  Du  Fay,  that  the  opposite 
electrical  forces  were  peculiar  to  certain  kinds  of  matter ;  that  they 
were  referrible  to  two  highly-elastic,  im|)onderable  fluids,  the  par- 
ticle of  which  were  self-repulsive  but  attractive  of  each  other ;  and 
that  one  which  he  called  the  vitreous  electricity  was  always  elicited 
from  glass,  and  the  other  which  he  termed  resinous  electricity  from 
resinous  bodies.  In  the  form  in  which  the  hypothesis  of  two  fluids, 
which  goes  by  his  name,  is  now  adopted,  it  is  greatly  indebted  to  the 
observations  and  modifications  of  Mr.  Symmer,  who  showed  that 
when  two  bodies  are  rubbed  together,  both  become  excited;  and  that 
one  of  them  always  possesses  the  vitreous,  and  the  other  the  resinous 
virtue.  The  two  fluids  exist  in  all  unexcited  bodies  in  a  state  of 
combination  and  neutralization,  when  no  electrical  phenomena  are 
apparent.  Friction  occasions  the  separation  of  the  two  fluids,  and 
the  electrical  action  continues  till  an  equal  quantity  of  that  kind  of 
electricity  which  has  thus  been  withdrawn  from  the  other,  has  been 
restored  and  re-united  with  it. 

§  300.  Dr.  Franklin  proposed  a  different  and  no  less 
ingenious  explanation  of  electrical  phenomena,  in  some  respects 
more  simple  than  the  preceding ;  dependent  also  upon  the  properties 
of  an  imaginary  highly  elastic  fluid,  which,  upon  his  supposition, 
was  single,  and  pervaded  all  matter.  This  fluid  is  self-repulsive, 
hat  attracts  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter,  which  the  hypo- 
thesis further  requires  should  be  considered  as  self-repulsive  when 
deprived  of  their  natural  portions  of  the  electrical  fluid.  The  oppo- 
Mte  states  of  electrical  excitement,  according  to  this  view,  depend 
upon  the  increase  or  diminution  of  this  elastic  fluid.  When  a  glass 
tnbe  is  rubbed  with  a  silk  handkerchief,  the  electrical  equilibrium  of 
the  fluid  in  the  two  substances  is  disturbed ;  the  glass  acquires  more 
than  its  natural  quantity,  and  is  overcharged :  the  silk  retains  less 
than  its  natural  quantity,  and  is  tmdercharged.  Thus,  electrical 
repulsion  takes  place  between  two  bodies  both  of  which  contain 
more  or  less  than  their  natural  quantity  of  fluid,  and  electrical- 
attraction  is  only  excited  between  two  bodies,  one  of  which  qqu- 
tains  more  or  less  than  the  other. 
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According  to  the  theory  of  Du  Fay,  the  two  states  are  denomi- 
nated titreous  and  resinous ;  according  to  the  theory  of  Franklin, 
they  are  distinguished  s^s  positive  and  negative. 

§  SOI.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  both  these  hypotheses  cannot 
be  true;  and  it  is  highly  probable  (indeed  some  of  those  best  qualified 
to  judge  would  say  that  it  is  certain,)  that  neither  of  them  presents 
us  with  the  real  process  or  mechanism  of  the  phenomena.  The 
progress  of  science  begins  clearly  to  indicate  that  the  whole  class  of 
electrical  facts  will  one  day  be  included  in  some  higher  generaliza- 
tion than  either  of  those  by  which  they  are  at  present  grouped  toge- 
ther; and  indeed  an  attempt  has  been  made  (and  according  to 
mathematicians,  who  are  best  qualified  to  judge  of  such  high  exer- 
cises of  reason,  not  without  success,)  to  connect,  in  one  general 
theory,  all  attractive  and  repulsive  forces,  not  excepting  the 
universal  force  of  gravity  itself*. 

Such  views,  however,  must  not  be  presented  to  beginners  in 
science,  and  probably  it  will  not  be  iu  the  present  age  that  the 
teacher  will  be  able  to  dispense  with  one  or  other  of  the  scaffoldings 
by  the  assistance  of  which  the  fabric  of  electrical  science  has  been 
built  up  to  its  present  dimensions  and  proportions.  The  hypo- 
thesis of  two  fluids  has  had  the  advantage  of  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  mathematical  investigation  by  M.  Coulomb  and  M.  Pois- 
son;  but  even  in  the  mathematical  investigations  it  is  easy  to 
substitute  one  theory  for  the  other  by  a  very  simple  transformation 
of  the  formulse. 

In  making  the  legitimate  use  of  either  theory  to  assist  him  in 
attaining  dear  ideas  of  the  connexion  of  the  phenomena,  the  student 
should  never  forget  that  such  hypothetical  fluids  may  have  no  real 
existence,  and  that  the  peculiar  actions  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
contemplate  may  be  referrible  to  powers  with  which  matter  may  have 
been  endowed,  without  the  intervention  of  any  such  medium  as  has 
been  imagined.  Indeed,  the  late  rapid  advance  of  the  science  seems 
rather  to  countenance  this  more  simple  view  of  the  subject ;  and  one 
of  the  greatest  difiiculties  with  which  the  teacher  has  to  contend  at 
present  is  a  certain  confusion  of  view  and  of  language  which  almost 
necessarily  attends  this  transition  state.  After  this  explanation, 
however,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  difficulty  will  be  felt  at  the  indif- 
ferent employment  of  the  terms  vitreous  and  resinous^  or  positive  9,ni 
negative^  to  denote  those  peculiar  states  of  matter  by  which  the 
phenomena  which  have  been  just  described  are  produced. 

•  MotfOTTi.    Sur  let  Force*  qui  rigiitenl  la  ConslUution  intiricvre  des  Corps. 
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It  18  a  necessary  consequence  of  either  of  the  hypotheses  which 
we  have  just  stated,  that  one  species  of  electricity  can  never  be 
excited  without  a  simultaneous  production  of  the  other ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  opposite  electrical  states  are  always  such  as  exactly  to 
neutralize  each  other  in  the  rubber  and  the  body  rubbed.  This 
conclusion  is  quite  borne  out  by  the  results  of  experiment.  Even 
with  the  glass  tube,  and  silk,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  not  only  the  glass, 
but  the  sUk  also,  which  after  friction  attracts  the  feather ;  and  after 
the  feather  has  been  repelled  by  one,  it  will  be  strongly  attracted  by 
the  other.  We  shall  presently  find  more  perfect  means  of  demon- 
strating the  exact  equality  of  the  opposite  forces. 

§  302.  After  either  electrical  state  has  been  conferred  upon  a 
body,  for  instance,  on  the  glass  by  friction,  or  on  the  feather  by  con- 
tact, it  will  very  slowly  return  to  its  natural  state  in  a  dry  atmosphere, 
unless  it  be  touched  with  some  other  substance ;  but  the  nature  of 
the  substance  brought  into  contact  with  it  is  by  no  means  indifferent 
to  the  result.  The  naked  hand  will  speedily  remove  the  electricity, 
or  any  metallic  body  still  more  readily ;  but  dry  glass,  resins,  silk, 
sulphur,  will  not  prove  effective.  From  this  difference  in  their 
power  of  conveying  or  conducting  away  the  electricity,  bodies  have 
been  divided  into  two  great  classes  of  conductors  and  non-conductors. 
In  the  former,  the  elastic  fluids  are  supposed  to  travel  with  little  or 
no  impediment,  and  with  a  velocity  infinitely  exceeding  that  of  the 
similar  propagation  of  heat,  and  only  comparable  with  light  itself; 
while  in  the  latter  their  passage  is  obstructed ;  they  seem  to  adhere 
to  their  substance,  and  to  be  incapable  of  transmission  from  particle 
to  particle. 

Although  we  may  thus  classify  all  substances  into  conductors 
and  non-conductors  of  electricity,  we  shall,  however,  find  the  two 
classes  passing  by  insensible  gradations  one  into  the  other.  There 
is,  in  fact,  a  progressive  order  in  which  all  bodies  may  be  arranged, 
beginning  with  that  substance  which  possesses  either  property  in 
the  most  perfect  degree,  and  proceeding  through  the  gradations  of 
other  substances  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  scale.  In  the 
following  Table,  the  left  hand  column  commences  with  the  most 
perfect  conductors,  and  ends  with  the  least  perfect  conductors  ;  the 
right-hand  column  commences  with  the  least  perfect  conductors  and 
ends  with  the  most  perfect : — 
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Table  XXXIL    Electrical  Conduction. 


Conductors. 

SpennacetL 

Metals. 

Glass. 

Charcoali  plumbago,  &c. 

Sulphur. 

Fused  chlorides. 

Fixed  oils. 

,,     Iodides. 

Spirits  of  turpentine. 

„     Salts. 

Resins. 

Strong  acids. 
Alkaline  solutions. 

Ice. 
Diamond. 

Water. 

Shell-lac. 

Alcohol. 

Oxalate  of  lime. 

Damp  air. 

Dry  gases. 

Vegetable  and  animal  bodies. 

IlftULATORS. 

This  distinction  of  bodies  according  to  their  conducting  power 
regards  them  as  masses ;  it  is  probable  tiiat  the  constituent  particles, 
whether  of  conducting  or  non-conducting  matter,  are  individually 
conductors,  and  capable,  as  such,  of  receiving  a  charge  of  electricity. 
In  this  distinction  we  are  presented  with  a  close  analogy  in  the 
conduction  of  heat ;  for  the  particles  of  aeriform  matter  readily 
become  heated,  although  heat  travels  amongst  them  by  conduction 
with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

§  303.  The  instantaneous  way  in  which  electricity  passes 
along  a  good  conductor,  and  the  advantage  which  may  be  taken  of 
the  non-conducting  power  of  bodies  to  prevent  its  escape  from  sub- 
stances in  which  it  may  be  required  to  confine  it,  may  both  be  shown 
by  a  very  simple  experiment.  Suspend  a  metallic  wire  of  many 
yards  in  length  by  strings  of  white  silk,  from  any  convenient  sup- 
ports, and  hang  to  one  of  its  extremities  two  strips  of  gold  leaf,  so 
that  they  may  be  parallel  to  each  other,  and  nearly  in  contact : 
present  any  excited  body  to  the  other  extremity,  and  the  slips  of 
gold-leaf  will  instantly  repel  one  another,  and  diverge;  proving, 
whatever  the  length  of  the  wire  may  be,  that  the  influence  is  confined 
within  its  limits,  and  instantly  pervades  it  from  end  to  end.  If  the 
wire  be  now  divided,  and  a  connexion  be  made  between  its  two  ends 
by  the  smallest  possible  loop  of  silk,  the  electric  fluid  will  be  found 
incapable  of  passing  through  the  interval  of  non-conducting  substance. 
We  thus  make  use  of  this  difference  in  the  conducting  power  of 
bodies  for  the  purpose  of  insulation.  By  supporting  good  conducting 
substances  upon  non-conductors  we  can  cause  them  to  retain  any 
electric  charge  which  we  may  communicate  to  them ;  they  thus 
become  cut  off  or  insulated  from  any  ready  channel  by  which  the 
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fluid  might  pass  away,  or  attain  to  that  state  of  equilibrium  which 
it  is  always  striving  to  effect.  Without  this  power  the  electrio 
forces  could  scarcely  have  been  made  the  subjects  of  experimental 
inyestigation. 

When  a  non-conducting  substance  becomes  charged  either  by 
friction,  or  otherwise,  with  electricity,  it  will  only  partially  give  up 
the  fluid  on  its  surface  to  a  non-insulated  conductor  at  the 
pomt  of  contact ;  but  a  charged  insulated  conductor  will  instantly 
part  with  the  whole  of  its  charge.  In  the  former  case  the  fluid  is 
supposed  incapable  of  moving  from  point  to  point,  while  in  the 
latter  it  will  traverse  any  space  in  any  direction  without  apparent 
obstruction. 

If,  again,  a  small  charged  conductor,  such  as  a  brass  ball,  be 
brought  in  contact  with  a  smooth  plate  of  resin,  a  portion  of  the 
electric  fluid  will  adhere  to  the  resin  at  the  point  where  the  two  bodies 
touched,  but  will  spread  itself  only  to  a  very  minute  distance  round. 

§  304.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  two  great  classes 
of  conductors  and  non-conductors  might  be  designated  as  non^lectrics 
and  electrics:  the  former  name  denoting  a  capacity  of  electrio 
excitement,  and  the  latter  a  total  incapacity ;  but  this  distinction  is 
quite  inaccurate.  If  we  hold  a  rod  or  tube  of  metal  in  our  hand, 
and  rub  it  with  a  silk  handkerchief,  it  is  quite  true  that  it  will 
exhibit  no  signs  of  excitation.  The  reason  is,  that  both  our  bodies 
and  the  metal  being  good  conductors,  the  electrical  fluid  passes  away 
as  it  is  disengaged ;  but  if  we  insulate  the  metal,— cut  it  off,  that 
is,  from  oommunication  with  the  hand  by  means  of  a  glass  handle, 
—we  shall  find  that  upon  friction  it  will  become  electrical,  like  the 
glass  or  the  resin.  The  friction  of  two  meta-ls  together,  provided 
both  be  insulated,  will  excite  electricity ;  and  if  we  sift  zinc  filings 
through  a  copper  sieve,  provided  with  a  glass  handle,  we  shall  find 
that  die  sieve  and  the  filings  will  be  oppositely  excited. 

§  S05.  The  mode  of  ascertaining  the  existence  and  nature  of 
any  electrical  excitement  is  very  simple.  For  this  purpose  we  have 
recourse  to  a  beautiful  little  instrument,  called  the  gold-leaf  elec- 
trometer. It  consists  of  two  sUps  of  gold-leaf,  suspended  from  a 
brass  wire  terminating  in  a  small  plate,  within  a  cylinder  of  glass. 
The  wire  is  insulated  by  the  glass,  and  more  effectually  by  passing 
it  through  a  glass  tube,  covered  with  a  varnish  of  shell-lac,  and 
packed  with  silk.  The  leaves  are  made  to  diverge  by  contact  with 
some  body  in  a  known  state  of  excitement,  as  with  a  stick  of  seal- 
ing-wax rubbed  witb  T'^oollen ;  if  the  approach  of  tb^  body,  whose 
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state  we  wish  to  determine,  cause  the  leaves  to  diverge  still  more, 
we  conclude  that  it  is  resinously  electrical ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they 
collapse  u]K)n  its  approach,  it  is  a  proof  that  it  is  in  the  vitreous 
state  (67). 

There  is  another  mode  which  is  still  preferable  to  this,  as  afford- 
ing not  only  an  indication  of  the  kind  of  force  which  is  required  to 
be  tested,  but  also  an  accurate  measure  of  its  intensity.  It  consists 
of  a  needle  of  shell-lac,  suspended  from  a  fine  thread  of  spun  glass. 
At  one  extremity  of  the  needle  is  placed  a  small  disc  of  paper,  or 
other  conducting  substance ;  which,  being  thus  insulated,  is  capable 
of  receiving  and  retaining  a  charge.  When  anotlier  electrified  body 
is  brought  near  to  this,  the  kind  of  electricity  which  has  been  com- 
municated to  it  being  known,  it  will  indicate  by  its  attraction  or 
repulsion,  the  species  of  electricity  thus  brought  within  its  sphere  of 
action ;  and  the  intensity  of  the  force  may  be  measured  upon  a  scale 
by  the  amount  of  torsion  in  the  thread  which  may  be  required  to 
bring  the  two  repelling  bodies  into  mutual  contact  (68). 

§  306.  Experiment  has  demonstrated  that  the  same  substance 
is  not  always  similarly  electrified  by  friction  ;  but  that  its  electrical 
state  is  determined  partly  by  the  condition  of  its  own  surface  and 


(07)  Bennet's  gold-leaf  electrometer  is  here  represented ;  the  leaves 
being  in  a  state  of  divergence  from  a  chaige  which  has  been  communi- 
cated to  them. 

The  improved  mode  of  insulation  introduced  by  Mr.  Singer  is  shown 


in  the  section  a.  The  wire  to  which  the  gold  leaves  are  attached  passes 
through  a  glass  tube  packed  with  dry  siJk,  and  is  covered  by  a  brass  cap, 
screwed  to  its  upper  end,  by  which  it  is  protected  from  dust  and  damp. 

(68)  The  following  cut  represents  Coulomb's  torsion-electrometer,  or 
electrical  balance,     a  6  is  a  thread  of  silk  or  spun  glass,  from  which  the 
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partly  by  the  body  with  which  it  is  rubbed.  Thus  flint-glass  with 
a  smooth  surface,  when  rubbed  with  woollen  cloth,  becomes  vitreously 
electric ;  but  if  its  surface  be  roughened,  and  it  be  rubbed  with  the 
same  cloth,  it  will  be  resinously  electrical. 

Smooth  glass,  rubbed  with  every  substance  which  has  been  tried, 
except  the  fur  of  an  animal,  as  a  cat-skin,  becomes  vitreous : 
with  a  cat-skin,  resinous. 

White  silk  rubbed  with  black  silk,  metals,  or  black  cloth,  is  vitre- 
ous ;  rubbed  with  paper,  or  the  hand,  resinous. 

Sealing-wax,  rubbed  with  the  metals,  is  vitreous ;  with  cloth,  paper, 
or  the  hand,  resinous. 

§307.  It  was  first  observed  by  Otto  de  Guericke,  and 
Hawksbee,  that  the  friction  of  glass  and  resinous  substances  not  only 
produced  the  phenomena  which  we  have  just  described,  but,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  was  accompanied  by  a  rustling  or  crack- 
ling noise ;  and,  when  the  experiment  was  made  in  a  dark  room, 
by  flashes  and  sparks  of  light  upon  their  surfaces.  When  once  the 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  observation,  most  persons  will 
find  that  such  phenomena  of  electrical  light  are  familiar  occurrences, 
and  often  present  themselves  in  suddenly  drawing  ofl^  from  the 
person  a  silk  stocking,  or  a  flannel  waistcoat,  or  in  the  friction  of 
long  hair,  by  combing.  How  small  a  degree  of  friction  is  sufficient 
to  excite  electricity  in  the  human  body,  is  shown  in  a  striking  way 
by  placing  a  person  upon  an  insulating  stool  with  glass  legs.  If  in 
8ocha  position  he  place  his  finger  upon  a  gold-leaf  electrometer,  and 


needle  of  shell-lac,  c,  is  suspended.  It  is  attached 
to  the  screw,  6,  by  which  it  can  be  twisted  round 
its  axis.  The  needle  carries  a  gilt  b<ill  of  pith,  or  a 
diac  of  paper,  at  one  extremity,  which  is  balanced 
by  a  counterpoise  at  the  other ;  cf  is  a  metallic  wire 
passing  through  the  glass  shade,  and  terminated  by  a 
metallic  ball  at  each  end.  The  ball  of  the  needle 
and  the  interior  brass  ball  of  the  wire  are  brought 
into  contact  by  turning  the  screw,  6,  and  the  index 
then  points  to  0  on  the  scale,  which  is  marked  upon 
the  circumference  of  the  \ 
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another  person  flip  him  lightly  with  a  silk  handkerchief,  the  leaves 
will  immediately  repel  each  other. 

§  308.  We  may  now  proceed  to  describe  the  means  of 
producing  these  effects  upon  a  large  scale,  and  the  different  modes 
which  have  been  devised  of  exciting,  collecting,  and  measuring  the 
electric  fluids. 

The  electrical  machine,  as  it  is  called,  whatever  form  it  may 
assume,  resolves  itself  into  a  more  or  less  perfect  way  of  applying  to 
glass  the  friction  of  silk,  or  some  other  dissimilar  substance,  as  in 
our  fundamental  experiment,  and  of  drawing  off  the  electricity  as  it 
is  excited,  and  collecting  it  in  a  good  insulated  conductor.  In 
machines  of  the  more  perfect  construction,  not  only  is  the  vitreous 
electricity  collected  in  what  is  called  the  prime  conductor,  but  the 
resinous  also  is  accumulated  by  insulating  the  rubber,  and  con- 
necting it  with  a  metallic  cylinder  (69). 


(69)    This  figure  represents  the  cylinder  electrical  machine ;  ▲  ii 
a  glass  cylinder,  properly  mounted,  to  turn  upon  two  stout  glass  pillars, 


B  B,  strongly  fixed  upon  a  wooden  frame.      It  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly, 
by  means  of  the  multiplying  wheels,  l  and  K.   c  c  are  two  brass  cylinders, 
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Experience  hag  shown  that  the  most  effective  exciter  of  glass 
is  a  metallic  substance ;  and  when  a  soft  amalgam  of  mercury,  tin, 
Bad  zinc,  is  spread  upon  the  rubber,  it  forms  a  flexible  metallic 
fiorfiuse  which  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  purpose  and  greatly 
heightens  the  effect.  The  best  proportions  of  the  metals  have  been 
found  to  be  one  part  of  tin  and  two  of  zinc,  Aised  together,  and 
mixed  whilst  fluid  with  six  parts  of  mercury.  The  mixture  must 
then  be  triturated  in  a  mortar,  with  a  little  lard,  to  the  consistence 
of  a  thick  paste.  When  large  cylinders,  or  plates  of  glass,  are  made 
to  rotate  by  convenient  mechanical  means,  pressing  against  cushions 
covered  with  this  metallic  coating,  they  are  capable  of  producing 
all  the  phenomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion  in  a  high  degree,  and 
their  state  of  intense  excitement  is  accompanied  by  flashes  and 
sparks  of  brilliant  light,  and  a  crackling  sound  (70). 

When  the  prime  conductor  is  placed  in  its  proper  position  it  receives 
from  the  glass,  without  contact  with  it,  a  charge  in  the  form  of  a  stream 
of  fire,  which,  whatever  may  be  the  size  of  its  surface,  rises  to  nearly 
the  same  intensity  as  that  of  the  original  source ;  and  which  being 
thus  acumulated  in  quantity  will  wholly  pass  off  at  once  to  any 
uninsulated  conductor,  or  will  instantaneously  divide  itself  with  an 
insulated  one,  by  means  of  a  dense  spark.  Similar  phenomena  may 
he  obtained  with  the  conductor  attached  to  the  rubber;  but  to 
obtain  the  highest  effect  from  either,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  good 
conducting  communication  from  the  other  to  the  ground.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  when  the  two  electricities  are  in  presence  of 
each  other  they  counteract  and  limit  each  others  intensity:  by 
connecting  either  conductor  with  the  earth,  its  charge  is  spread 
over  an  indefinitely  large  surface,  and  virtually  annihilated.  That 
the  two  conductors  are  in  opposite  electrical  states  is  easily  proved 
by  suspending  from  each  some  light  substances  which  will  strongly 
attract  each  other  when  charged:   and  that  the  two  charges  are 


supported  upon  the  two  glass  pillars,  n  n,  hi  a  position  parallel  to  the 
glass  cylinder;  to  one  of  these  a  cushion,  F,  with  a  silk  flap,  o,  is 
attached,  which  is  made  to  press  against  the  glass  by  a  sprhig,  its 
distance  being  capable  of  adjustment  by  means  of  the  screw,  h.  The 
opposite  brass  c^inder  has  a  row  of  points  attached  to  it,  to  which  the 
rilk  flap,  G,  extends.  The  latter  goes  by  the  name  of  the  prime  con- 
ductor, or  the  positive  conductor;  the  former  is  distinguished  as  the 
negative  conductor. 

(70)    The  Plate  Electrical  Machine  is  figured  in  the  next  page,    a  is 
a  circiilar  glass  plate,  mounted  upon  a  brass  axis,  and  turning  in  a  stout 
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exactly  equal  is  shown  by  making  a  good  metallic  commuuieiitioa 
between  the  two,  when  all  signs  of  excitement  will  cease  in  both. 

§  S09.  And  now,  it  may  be  asked,  where  does  the  charge 
reside  in  a  good  insulated  conductor  ?  does  it  diffuse  itself,  like  heat, 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  substance  ?  or  is  it  confined  merely 
to  its  surface  ?  That  it  is  merely  superficial  is  susceptible  of  proof 
in  several  ways.  If  we  take  a  solid  globe  of  metal,  and  electrify 
it  to  a  certain  amount,  and  then  bring  it  in  contact  for  a  moment 
with  a  globe  of  similar  dimensions,  made  of  the  thinnest  shell  of  the 
same  metal,  we  shall  find  that  the  charge  will  distribute  itself 
equally  between  the  two.  If  we  take  a  hollow  sphere,  with  an 
aperture  at  its  upper  part,  and  having  given  it  a  charge  of  elec- 
tricity, touch  its  interior  with  a  small  insulated  ball,  upon  bringing 
this  proof-ball  in  contact  with  an  electroscope  we  shall  find  that 
it  will  afibrd  no  signs  of  having  received  a  charge ;  but,  on  the 


wooden  frame,  by  means  of  the  handle  p ;  as  it  revolves  it  passes  between 
two  pair  of  cushions,  b  b,  which  are  pressed  lightly  against  it,  by  means  of 
screws ;  c  is  the  brass  prime  conductor,  supported  upon  the  stout  glass 


arm,  d;  it  is  armed  at  its  two  extremities,  which  are  opposed  to  the 
plate,  with  two  rows  of  points  which  meet  the  ends  of  the  two  silk  flaps, 
E  E,  which  are  attached  to  the  cushions,  b  b. 
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eontmiy,  if  we  toiush  the  exterior  of  the  sphere,  it  will  carry  away 
a  part  of  the  charge  with  it,  and  a£^t  the  instrument. 

How  much  the  intensity  of  the  electric  charge  depends  upon 
the  surface  may  also  be  very  elegantly  shown  by  means  of  a  metallic 
riUoD,  coiled  up  by  a  spring,  upon  the  top  of  a  gold-leaf  electro- 
meter.  When  this  apparatus  is  electrified  the  leaves,  of  course, 
rq)el  one  another  in  proportion  to  the  charge  which  they  receive* 
If  the  ribbon  be  now  drawn  out  by  a  silk  thread,  or  other  insulating 
handle,  the  leaves  will  approach  each  other  in  proportion  to  the 
enhrgement  of  the  surface  over  which  the  electricity  becomes  dif* 
fused;  and  as  it  again  coils  itself  up  diey  will  expand  to  their  original 
amount.  Here  it  is  seen  that  the  quantity  of  the  charge  remaining 
the  same,  its  intensity  decreases  with  the  increase  of  the  surface  over 
which  it  is  suffered  to  diffuse  itself,  and  that  the  quantity  of  electricity 
^ch  a  given  portion  of  matter  may  receive,  depends  upon  the 
dimensions  of  its  external  surface. 

§  310.  The  next  question  which  presents  itself  is,  how  does 
the  electricity  arrange  itself  around  surfaces  of  different  forms  ?  in 
a  layer  of  equal  intensity  in  every  part,  or  otherwise  2  This  question 
is  readily  submitted  to  experimapt,  by  means  of  a  small  insulated 
diae,  which  being  applied  to  any  part  of  the  surface  of  an  electrified 
conductor,  becomes  virtually  a  part  of  that  conductor ;  and,  upon 
being  removed,  carries  with  it  a  portion  of  the  charge  having  the 
same  intensity  as  that  of  the  point  to  which  it  was  applied,  and 
which  may  be  measured  by  the  torsion  electrometer. 

In  this  ^ay  it  has  been  proved  that  in  the  case  of  an  electrified 
sphere,  the  intensity  is  the  same  at  every  part  of  the  surface ; — ^but 
this  18  the  only  form  of  surface  upon  which  this  equal  distribution 
takes  place.  If  two  similar  spheres  be  placed  in  contact  with  one 
another,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  two  points  of  greatest  and 
eqnal  intensity  on  their  opposite  sides,  in  a  line  with  their  points  of 
contact  where  the  force  wUl  be  null.  So  in  a, cylinder,  or  bar  of 
metal,  the  electrical  intensity  will  be  much. greater  at  the  two 
ends  than  in  the  middle,  and  this  inequality  of  distribution  will 
increase  very  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  the  diameter 
of  a  cylinder  of  given  length. 

If  two  balls  of  imequal  diameters  be  placed  together,  the 
maximum  intensity  of  the  extreme  point  of  the  smaller  sphere  will 
be  higher  than  that  of  the  corresponding  point  of  the  larger ;  and 
by  adding  a  series  of  balls  in  contact  with  each  other,  all  gradually 
decreasing  in  size,  the  intensity  will  increase  upon  the  smaller  as 
the  diameter  decreases.    We  can  conceive  a  0accefi»ion  ^of  such 
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balls  gradually  diminishing  till  the  series  ends  in  a  mere  point,  at 
which  the  electric  tension  will  be  at  its  maximum.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  law  of  distribution,  a  powerful  dispersion  of  electricity 
takes  place  from  all  bodies  of  a  pointed  form ;  the  intensity  upon 
them  increasing  to  such  an  extent  that  the  surrounding  insulating 
medium  of  air  gives  way  before  it,  and  no  longer  suffices  to  oon- 
strain  it. 

§311.  Our  attention  has  hitherto  been  directed  to  the 
electricity  which  is  developed  upon  the  snrfiMses  of  two  dissimilar 
substances  by  mutual  friction;  or  which  has  been  transferred  to 
other  bodies  from  such  excited  substances  by  contact  and  direct 
communication.  We  have  now  to  examine  a  reouurkable  influence 
which  an  electrified  body  exerts  upon  other  bodies  at  such  distances 
from  it  as  prevent  the  direct  transfer  of  any  portion  of  the  charge. 
The  neutnd  state  of  an  insulated  conductor  in  its  immediate  vicinity 
will  be  destroyed.  If  it  be  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  furnished  with 
electroscopes  at  each  extremity  and  also  at  its  centre,  when  one  end 
is  placed  near  the  charged  substance  we  shall  find  the  two  extreme 
electroscopes  indicating  electrical  activity,  while  the  centre  remains 
quiescent.  Upon  slowly  withdrawing  the  excited  body,  these  secon- 
dary electrical  signs  gradually  decrease,  and  finally  disappear  upon 
its  complete  removal  or  discharge.  Upon  examining,  by  the  proof- 
plane  and  torsion  electrometer,  the  kind  of  electricity  developed  by 
this  distant  influence,  we  shall  find  that  the  end  of  the  cylinder, 
which  is  the  nearest  to  the  originally  charged  body,  is  in  an  opposite 
state  to  that  body,  and  the  furthest  end  in  the  same  state;  that 
the  cylinder  has,  in  fact,  had  h  polar  state  communicated  to  it  (§  15). 
This  distant  action  of  an  electrified  body,  by  which  its  own  charge  is 
in  no  degree  lessened,  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  induction : 
the  secondary  state  of  the  neighbouring  body  is  called  induced  elec- 
tricity :  and  the  body  itself  is  said  to  be  under  induction.  Further, 
the  originally  active  body  is  conveniently  distinguished  as  the  indue- 
trie  or  inductive  body,  and  that  under  its  influence,  as  the  inducteous 
body  (71), 

§  312.  If,  whilst  in  a  state  of  electric  induction,  that  end  of 
the  cylinder  which  is  most  remote  from  the  inductric  body,  have  its 
electricity  discharged  by  a  momentary  contact  with  an  uninsulated 


(71)  Let  a  represent  an  electrified  ball,  and  &c  an  insulated 
metallic  cylinder,  near  it,  the  feather  attached  to  the  end,  6,  will  be 
attracted,  and  riiow  that  it  is  in  m  opposite  state  to  that  of  the  diaxgcd 
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oonduetor,  upon  removal  of  the  induotric  body,  or  its  discharge,  the 
eyfinder  will  be  found  to  be  permanently  electrified  with  the  contrary 
electricity:  or  if  the  cylinder  be  divisible  into  two  at  its  centre,  and 
while  under  induction  the  opposite  ends  be  separated  from  each 
other,  one  will  be  found  permanently  electrified  vitreously,  and  the 
other  resinously,  upon  removal  from  the  influence  of  the  originally 
daiged  body.  In  the  theoretical  language  of  Du  Fay^s  hypothesis, 
the  fluid  of  opposite  name  to  that  of  the  originally  excited  body  is 
drawn  to  that  extremity  of  the  cylinder  which  is  the  nearest  to 
it,  while  that  of  the  contrary  name  is  repelled  to  the  greatest 
distance.  When  the  latter  is  withdrawn,  and  the  induction 
destroyed,  it  cannot  return  to  neutralize  the  former,  which  conse- 
qoently  remains  in  an  active  state. 

This  polar  state  may  be  excited  in  a  long  series  of  insulated 
conductors,  by  induction;  the  intensity,  however,  of  the  forces 
decreasing  rapidly  as  the  distance  from  the  originally  charged  body 
increases.  Throughout  the  system  the  vitreous  pole,  or  end,  of  one 
wiU  be  opposed  to  the  resinous  pole  of  another  and  the  intensity  of 
all  win  rise  by  connecting  the  last  with  the  ground. 

$  313.  Having  thus  distinguished  these  difierent  kinds  of 
3U5tion  into  which  electricity  has  been  conventionally  subdivided, 
we  may  now  proceed  to  examine  more  closely  the  mechanism  of 
the  phenomena ;  for  an  explanation  of  which  we  are  wholly  indebted 
to  ^e  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Faraday.  Up  to  the  date  of  his 
discovery,  the  phenomena  of  induced  electricity  were  supposed  to 
arise  from  an  action  of  a  charged  body  upon  others  at  a  distance, 
in  straight  lines,  through  non-conducting  media;    the  particles 


ball.  If  (f  e  be  a  second  insulated  cylinder,  placed  near  the  first,  it  will 
alio  ahow  signs  of  electrical  charge,  and. the  extremity,  d^  will  be  in 
an  opposite  state  to  end,  c,  of  the  first  cylinder,  for  the  feather  attached  to 


the  two  will  attract  each  other.  Upon  removing  the  hall,  a,  from  the 
yicinity  of  the  first  cylinder,  or  upon  discharging  it,  all  signs  of  electricity 
in  flie  two  cylinders  will  dis^peor, 
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of  which  were  assumed  to  be  unaffected  by  it.  He  has  shown 
induction,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  an  action  of  contiguous  particles 
throughout,  capable  of  propagation  in  curved  lines,  and  to  be  oou* 
cemed  in  all  electrical  phenomena ;  having  in  reality  the  character 
of  a  first  essential,  and  fundamental  principle. 

$  31 4<.  We  have  seen  that  one  electric  force  camiot  be  prodaoed 
without  an  exactly  equal  development  of  the  other ;  and  upon  more 
attentive  examination  we  shall  find  that  no  kind  of  matter,  either 
conducting  or  non-conducting,  is  capable  of  receiving  a  charge  in  any 
way  of  one  kind  of  electricity  independently  of  the  other,  or  .without 
calling  forth  an  equal  amount  of  the  opposite  force  in  adjacent 
bodies.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  electric  fluid  was  con- 
fined to  the  surfaces  of  bodies  by  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the  non- 
conducting air,  in  the  midst  of  which  all  our  experiments  are  carried 
on ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  electric  force  originating  or  appearing 
at  a  certain  place,  is  propagated  to,  and  sustained  at,  a  distance, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  contiguous  particles  of  the  air,  each 
of  which  becomes  polarized  as  in  the  case  of  insulated  condncting 
masses,  and  appears  in  the  inducteous  body  as  a  force  of  the  same  kind 
exactly  equal  in  amount,  but  opposite  in  its  direction  and  tendencies. 

Such  a  forced  arrangement  of  the  molecules  cannot  be  made  to 
appear  to  the  eye  in  the  case  of  the  air,  but  is  established  by  the 
most  perfect  inductive  reasoning;  and  a  similar  disposition  may 
actually  be  exhibited  by  substituting  a  liquid  non-conductor  for  the 
air  under  similar  circumstances.  If  we  take  a  tall,  wide-mouthed 
glass  vesseU  and  place  it  upon  the  prime-conducter  of  the  electrical 
machine,  taking  care  that  there  nmy  be  a  good  metallic  communica- 
tion through  its  bottom,  and  then  fill  it  with  spirit  of  turpentine 
containing  some  threads  of  white  silk  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  length  disseminated  through  it,  they  will  be  little  affected  npon 
turning  the  machine  till  a  metallic  conductor  is  held  near  the 
surface  of  the  liquid.  Upon  presenting,  however,  such  a  body,  they 
will  immediately  erect  themselves,  and  collecting  from  all  parts, 
will  attach  themselves  to  each  other  end  to  end,  and  form  a  con- 
tinuous chain  from  the  conductor  to  the  exterior  metal,  towards 
which  they  will  always  incline  as  it  is  moved  in  different  directions. 
These  particles  will  adhere  together  with  considerable  force,  as  may 
be  felt  by  touching  them  with  a  rod  of  glass ;  but  the  moment  the 
conductor  is  discharged,  they  fall  upon  ^eir  sides,  and  sink  to  the 
bottom. 

Now  these  solid  threads  of  silk  accurately  represent  the  fluid 
particles  of  the  spirit  in  which  they  float,  or  of  the  air  which  is 
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ioterpoMd  between  a  charged  conductor  and  surrounding  bodies^ 
tfid  obTionaly  assume  a  polar  state,  exactly  resembling  that  of  insu* 
hted  conductors  in  simikr  circumstances  (72).  If,  instead  of  silk 
direads,  we  occasion  particles  of  gold-leaf  to  float  in  the  spirit  of 
turpentine,  there  semblance  will  be  perfect ;  for,  on  approaching  them 
widi  a  rod  of  metal,  when  the  conductor  is  charged,  they  immedi- 


(72)  In  the  annexed  diagram,  let  a  represent  an  insulated  electrified 
ball  placed  within  an  uninsulated  metallic  sphere,  abcd^  filled  with  a 
nourconducting  medium,  whose  particles  are  represented  by  the  small 
included  circles.  These  will  be  all  thrown  into  a  polar  state,  indicated 
by  the  shading,  resembling  the  silk  particles  in  the  spirit  of  turpentine : 
their  dissimilar  poles  will  be  all  turned  towards  the  ball  a,  and  in  this 
nay  tfieir  combined  influence  will  be  thrown  upon  the  metallic  sphere, 
abcd^  which  will  thus  hare  a  force  of  the  opposite  kind  to  that  upon  a, 
dcreloped  upon  it,  of  exactly  equal  amount,  but  diffused  oyer  the  larger 
snr&ce.  It  is  conceired  that  the  polarized  particles  are  capable  of 
affecting  each  other,  not  only  in  straight  lines  as  in  the  quadrant  a  6  c, 
but  in  Unes  direxging  from  their  centres,  as  shown  in  the  quadrant  A  &  a. 
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ately  start  on  end  as  if  endaed  with  life,  asmtme  the  pcdar  state, 
attract  each  other  end  to  end,  but  owing  to  their  perfect  ooadnction, 
discharge  their  electricity  by  minute  sparks. 

Each  polarized  particle  is  in  active  relation,  not  only  to  a  line  of 
particles  in  some  definite  direction  from  it,  but  to  all  those  which 
are  contiguous  to  it.  Hence,  there  is  a  lateral  diffusion  of  foice, 
and  the  lines  of  inductive  action,  when  unobstructed,  tend  to  spread 
as  from  a  centre;  or  may  assume  a  curved  direction  when  aoj 
obstacle  opposes  their  free  radiation  (73). 


(73)  In  consequence  of  the  lateral  action  of  the  particles  upon  one 
another,  if  bo  be  an  obstacle  interposed  in  the  course  of  the  induction 
from  Aio  abcdj  the  partides  12  3  4  6  6  7  will  be  protected  fiom  the 
influence,  but  the  induction  will  affect  the  partide  8,  by  the  bending  of 
the  lines  of  force  on  each  side  of  it 


The  particles  12  3  4  5  6  7  themseWes,  although  here  represented 
in  their  natural  state,  will  be  affected  by  a  reflex  action;  but  will  be 
polarized  to  a  much  lower  degree  than  thos^  within  the  influence  of  the 
direct  action* 
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i  315.  The  reason  of  the  residence  of  all  the  electricity  upon 
the  exterior  surface  of  a  charged  body,  and  of  the  influence  of  the 
form  of  the  body  upon  its  distribution,  will  readily  appear  from  con* 
sidering  this  inductive  process.  No  charge  can  be  sustained  in  the 
interior  of  the  globe  in  which  we  sought  it  in  a  previous  experiment 
($  309),  in  consequence  of  opposing  actions  in  difierent  directions 
(74);  but  if,  instead  of  touching  it  with  a  small  insulated  ball  which 
brought  away  no  electricity  with  it,  we  touch  it  with  an  insulated 
rod,  a  part  of  which  projects  beyond  the  sphere,  a  charge  will  be 
obtained. 

Dr.  Faraday  constructed  an  insulated  cubic  room  of  twelve  feet 
in  the  side,  into  which  he  went  with  all  his  apparatus  of  lighted 
candles,  electrometers,  and  all  other  tests  of  electrical  states,  and 
could  find  no  influence  upon  them,  although  the  room  itself  was 
highly  charged  by  a  poweriful  electric-machine,  and  large  sparks  and 
brushes  were  darting  off  from  every  part  of  its  outer  surface. 

The  arrangement  which  strips  of  conducting  substances  tied 
together  and  electrified  at  one  end  assume,  indicate  very  clearly 
the  direction  of  the  lines  of  induction,  and  the  influence  of  sur- 
rounding objects.  Strips  of  paper  placed  upon  a  long  rod  in  con- 
nexion with  the  prime-conductor  of  the  machine,  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  apartment,  will  open  out  equally  like  radii  from  the  centre  of 
a  sphere ;  but  if  any  conducting  body  be  approximated  to  them  in 
their  charged  state,  they  will  incline  towards  it  from  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  force  upon  its  nearer  surface  (75). 

(74)  Thus,  referring  back  to  Fig.  72,  if  we  suppose  abed  to  he  sk 
hollow  sphere  chaxged  with  electricity,  an  insulated  ball,  a,  introduced 
into  it,  and  touching  it  in  any  part,  could  receive  no  chaxge,  because 
being  surrounded  by  a  sur&ce  in  one  electric  condition,  it  could  not 
induce  the  opposite  state  by  polarizing  the  suzrounding  air,  by  which 
alone  a  charge  could  be  sustained.  This  will  be  obvious  at  once,  by  sup* 
posing  the  ball,  ▲,  shaded  the  same  as  the 
circle^  a bcd^  to  denote  a  similar  state  of 
electricity,  when  the  polarized  state  of  the 
particles  represented  in  the  diagram  would 
be  seen  to  be  impossible. 

(76)  This  is  illustiated  by  the  ridicu- 
lous figure  of  the  head  of  hairy  which  is 
a  common  electrical  experiment.  When 
electrified,  the  hair  stands  on  end;  and  each 
fibre,  as  if  in  a  state  of  repulsion  firom  its 
neighbour,  is  attracted  by,  and  radiates  to- 
wards, the  point  which  is  nearest  to  it  in  the 
oppositely  induced  state. 
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Even  the  prime-condaetor  of  the  electrical  machine  itself  miy 
be  of  such  a  construction  as  to  afford  proofs  of  no  electrical  chuga 
upon  some  portions  of  its  surface,  while  strong  sparks  may  be  dcswn 
from  others.  If  we  phu^  eight  or  ten  metallic  rods  upon  it,  wk 
terminated  with  a  ball,  and  all  diverging  £rom  one  common  centre, 
strong  sparks  may  be  drawn  from  each  extremity  while  the  sorbees 
of  any  of  the  interior  rods  of  the  group  may  be  tested  with  the  proof- 
plane,  and  will  give  no  indications  of  charge. 

§  316.  The  known  influence  of  simple  form  to  which  we 
have  already  referred  (§  310),  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  new 
corpuscular  view  of  induction.  An  electrified  cylinder  is  more  affected 
by  the  influence  of  the  surrounding  conductors  (which  are  neces- 
sary to  its  charge)  at  the  ends  than  the  middle,  because  the  eods 
are  exposed  to  a  greater  sum  of  inductive  forces  than  the  middle; 
and  a  point  is  brought  to  a  higher  condition  than  a  ball,  because  by 
relation  to  the  conductors  around,  more  inductive  force  terminates 
npon  its  surfiM^  than  on  an  equal  surface  of  the  ball  with  which  it 
is  compared  (76). 

§  317.  Induction  requires  no  sensible  thickness  in  the  con- 
ductors which  may  be  used  to  limit  its  extent ;  an  uninsulated  leaf 
of  gold  may  be  made  very  highly  vitreous  on  one  side,  and  as  highly 
resinous  on  the  other,  without  the  least  interference  of  the  two  states 
whilst  the  inductions  continue.  But  with  regard  to  the  insuUting 
media,  their  thickness  has  an  immediate  and  important  influence 
on  the  degree  of  induction.  There  is  perhaps  no  distance  bo  great 
that  induction  cannot  take  place  through  it;  but  with  the  same 
original  charge  or  constraining  force,  it  takes  place  the  more  easily 
according  as  the  extent  of  the  medium  through  which  it  is  exerted 
is  lessened.  The  particles  of  the  latter,  though  thrown  into  a  forced 
condition  during  the  action,  tend  to  return  to  a  normal  state;  ^^ 
the  fewer  there  are  exerting  this  tendency,  the  higher  will  be  the 
condition  they  assume,  and  the  larger  the  amount  of  inductive  action 
exerted  through  them. 


(76)  Our  comprehension  of  this  statement  may  perhaps  be  assisted 
by  again  referring  to  Fig.  72.  The  charge  of  the  ball,  a,  as  we  bare 
already  explained,  is  sustained  by  induction,  and  the  contraiy  state  of 
the  surrounding  sphere,  abed.  If,  instead  of  the  ball  a,  we  imagine  a 
point  to  be  introduced,  it  will  be  obvious  that  all  the  lines  of  force  indi- 
cated by  the  polarized  particles,  which  were  disturbed  over  the  surfooc 
of  the  ball,  would  be  concentrated  upon  the  point,  and  that  consequently 
the  latter  might  rise  to  a  higher  degree  of  intensity  than  the  former. 
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§  318.  If  an  insulated  brasft-plate  be  connected  with  a  gold- 
kaf  electrometer,  a  charge  of  electricity  naay  be  communicated  to 
it  which  will  be  sustained  in  consequence  of  induction  through  the 
ar  towards  distant  surrounding  objects,  and  its  intensity  will  be 
indieated  by  the  divergrace  of  the  leaves :  this  divergence,  it  being 
now  understood,  not  arising  from  any  self-repulsive  property,  but 
from  the  attraction  in  opposite  directions  of  the  oppositely  electrified 
indncteons  bodies  uncompensated  by  any  attraction  between  them- 
selves. When  in  this  state,  if  another  equal  plate,  also  insulated, 
be  opposed  to  it,  as  it  is  made  to  approximate  to  it  the  leaves  of  the 
dectit>meter  will  fall ;  the  process  of  induction  being  directed  almost 
wholly  throng  the  thin  intervening  stratum  of  air  to  the  nearer 
body,  which  will  itself  be  in  the  polar  state.  If  the  second  plate  be 
now  uninsulated  by  connecting  it  with  the  ground,  the  leaves  will 
still  further  collapse  as  the  electricity  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of 
the  inductric  body  will  be  virtually  annihilated  by  difiusion  over 
the  indefinitely  large  sur&ce  of  the  earth.  When  the  second  plate  is 
again  withdrawn,  the  leaves  will  reopen  to  their  former  extent,  indi- 
cating that  the  inductive  process  has  resumed  its  former  direction. 

§  319.  The  inductric  plate,  whilst  under  the  influence  of  the 
tocond  plate,  is  capable  of  receiving  a  higher  charge  of  electricity, 
and  the  leaves  of  the  electrometer  may  be  made  to  open  out  to  the 
same  amount  as  in  the  absence  of  the  latter ;  for  the  charge  will  not 
only  be  sustained  by  the  inducteous  plate,  but  also  by  surrounding 
objects  as  before  it  was  placed  in  its  position.  When,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  second  plate  is  again  removed :  the  accumulation 
which  has  been  effected  will  be  indicated  by  an  expansion  of  the 
leaves  far  beyond  their  original  amount,  the  whole  being  now 
thrown  upon  the  surrounding  conductors. 

This  is  the  principle  of  the  action  of  an  instrument  which  has 
been  called  the  condenser^  by  which  small  quantities  of  electricity 
may  be  accumulated  and  rendered  apparent  (77). 


(77)  One  form  of  the  condenser  is 
exhibited  in  this  figure,  in  section :  6  is  a 
brass  plate  supported  upon  a  glass  stem ; 
a  is  another  brass  plate  of  the  same  size 
as  the  former,  capable  of  being  placed  as 
close  to  it  as  possible  without  touching. 
It  is  supported  by  a  brass  stem,  which 
mores  upon  a  hinge  joint:  it  is  shown 
in  a  second  position  at  c. 
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§  320.  The  attraction  of  bodies  free  to  move,  by  others  in  aa 
electrified  state,  is  in  all  oases  owing  to  the  previous  developm^ift 
of  the  opposite  condition  by  induction.  This  is  beautifully  diown 
in  an  arrangement  of  Mr.  S.  Harris,  in  whieh  a  circular  plate  of 
gilded  wood  is  suspended  by  insulating  threads  from  one  of  the  arms 
of  a  delicate  balance,  and  counterpoised.  Upon  its  upper  surftoe  is 
fixed,  by  a  hinge-joint,  a  small  lever  of  straw  terminating  in  a  pith- 
ball.  When  a  similar  plate  charged  is  brought  under  this  suspended 
plate,  the  pith-ball  indicates  by  its  repulsion  the  inducteous  state 
which  precedes  the  descent  of  the  plate  from  the  attractive  force. 
When  they  come  in  contact,  the  original  charge  is  divided  between 
the  two  plates,  and  mutual  repulsion  appears  to  take  place.  This 
apparent  repulsion  again  is  dependent  upon  the  attraction  of  each  in 
opposite  directions,  by  the  inductrio  action  which  it  exerts  upon  sur- 
rounding bodies. 

A  pith-ball,  or  other  light  substance,  placed  upon  a  conducting 
surface  under  an  electrified  plate,  is  rendered  inducteous,  and  drawn 
upwards ;  but  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  plate  its  induc- 
teous state  is  destroyed,  it  is  dbarged  with  similar  electricity,  and 
becoming  indnctric,  it  is  attracted  downwards,  and  parts  witii  its 
charge. 

In  a  similar  way  induction  always  precedes  charge  in  insulated 
conductors,  and  the  prime-conductor  of  the  machine  has  the  resinous 
state  strongly  elicited  upon  its  points  previously  to  its  becoming 
charged  with  the  vitreous  electricity  of  the  excited  glass. 

§  321.   There  is  another  instrument  of  electrical  research, 
called  the  electrofhorw^  which  is  well  calculated  to  illustrate  several 


A  condenser,  similar  to  that  in  the  preceding  figure,  is  here  shown  in 
connexion  with  a  gold-leaf  electrometer. 
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intoresting  poidtfl  of  the  process  of  induction.  It  consists  of  a 
plate  of  resinoos  matter  about  half  an  inch  thick,  placed  upon  a 
phte  of  metal.  A  second  polished  metal  plate  of  rather  smaller 
diameter,  is  fitted  with  a  glass  insulating  handle,  by  which  it  can  be 
lifted  on  or  off  the  upper  surface  of  the  plate  of  resin.  When  the 
resin  has  been  excited  by  gentle  friction  with  dry  fur  or  flannel,  and 
the  plate  placed  upon  it  by  its  handle,  and  immediately  removed, 
it  will  be  found  to  have  received  a  very  feeble  charge  of  resinous 
dectiicity  by  contact.  If  it  be  then  replaced  and  uninsulated  by 
eontact  with  the  finger  or  a  metallic  rod,  and  again  lifted  by  its 
insulating  handle,  it  will  be  found  to  give  a  strong  spark  of  vitreous 
electricity.  This  process  may  be  repeated  an  unlimited  number  of 
times  without  requiring  any  firesh  excitation  of  the  plate,  which  cir- 
cumstance, as  well  as  the  opposite  nature  of  the  charge,  shows  that 
the  elec^city  of  the  moveable  plate  is  not  derived  in  the  way  of 
duurge  from  the  resin,  but  is  the  result  of  the  process  of  induction. 
The  metallic  plate  cannot,  in  fact,  be  considered  in  absolute  contact 
widi  the  resinous,  owing  to  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  of  the 
latter :  the  former,  therefore,  is  precisely  in  the  state  of  a  conductor 
(^ypoeed  to,  but  not  touching,  an  electrified  surfiice ;  and  therefore 
capable  of  being  rendered  electrical  by  induction,  when  uninsulated 
by  eontact  of  the  finger.  As  the  resin  loses  but  little  of  its 
acquired  charge  by  each  contact,  the  instrument  is  capable  of  being 
used  as  a  permanent  source  of  dectricity  always  at  command,  and 
in  a  dry  atmosphere  will  remain  in  action  for  many  successive 
months  (78). 

§  322.  When  the  electrophorus  is  placed  upon  an  insulating 
stand,  its  lower  plate  is  always  found  in  an  opposite  state  to  the 
upper  one ;  proving  that  the  friction  of  the  upper  surface  commu- 
nicates a  pohff  state  to  all  the  particles  of  the  resin  which  penetrates 
even  through  its  mass.  This  charge  it  is  necessary  to  remove  by 
eontact  with  an  insulated  substance,  to  give  full  efiect  to  the  opposite 
diarge  upon  the  upper  plate. 


(78)  This  figure  represents  the 
ekdrophoms.  a  a  are  two  metalliii 
pastes,  and  b  a  plate  of  resinous  matter. 
Hie  upper  metallic  plate  has  an  insu- 
lating handle,  c,  by  which  it  can  be 
lified  from  its  position,  and  replaced.   . 
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§  323.  It  was  by  an  apparatus  constructed  up6n  similar  priu« 
ciples  that  Dr.  Faraday  brought  to  the  test  of  experiment  bis 
theoretical  anticipation  that,  inductive  action  taking  place  invariably 
through  the  intermediate  injSuence  of  intervening  matter,  would  be 
found  to  be  exerted,  not  in  the  direction  of  straight  lines  only,  as 
had  always  been  assumed,  but  also  in  curved  lines.  A  cylinder  of 
solid  shell-lac  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter  and  seven  inches  in 
length,  was  fixed  in  a  wooden  foot;  it  was  made  concave,  or 
cupped,  at  its  upper  extremity,  so  that  a  brass  ball,  or  hemisphere, 
could  stand  upon  it.  The  upper  half  of  the  stem  having  been 
excited  resinously  by  friction  with  warm  flannel,  a  brass  ball  was 
placed  upon  the  top,  and  then  the  whole  arrangement  examined  by 
the  carrier  ball  and  Coulomb^s  electrometer. 

For  this  purpose  the  carrier  was  applied  to  various  parts  of  the 
ball,  the  two  were  uninsulated  whilst  in  contact,  or  in  position,  then 
insulated,  separated,  and  the  charge  of  the  carrier  examined,  as 
to  its  nature  and  force.  Of  course  whatever  general  state  the 
carrier  acquired  in  any  place  where  it  was  uninsulated,  and  then 
insulated,  it  retained  on  removal  from  that  place,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  force  upon  the  surface  of  the  inducteaw  body  while 
under  the  influence  of  the  indudrie  was  ascertained.  The  chai^ges 
taken  from  the  ball  in  this,  its  uninsulated  state,  were  always 
vitreous,  or  of  the  contrary  character  to  the  electricity  of  the  lac. 
When  the  contact  was  made  at  the  under  part  of  the  ball,  the 
measured  degree  of  force  w^as  512° ;  when  in  a  line  with  its  equator, 
270"^;  and  when  on  the  top  of  the  ball,  130^ 

Now,  the  first  two  charges  were  of  such  a  nature  as  might 
be  expected  from  an  inductive  action  in  straight  lines;  but  liie 
last  was  clearly  an  action  of  induction  in  a  curved  line ;  for  during 
no  part  of  the  process  could  the  carrier-ball  be  connected  by  a 
straight  line  with  any  part  of  the  excited  and  inducing  shell-lac. 
To  render  the  experiment  still  more  decisive,  the  carrier-ball  was 
not  placed  in  contact  with  the  larger  ball  at  all,  but  a  little  above 
it ;  when,  having  been  uninsulated,  insulated,  and  afterwards  es»> 
mined,  it  was  found  charged  vitreously,  and  even  to  a  higher  degree 
than  when  it  had  been  in  contact  (79). 

§  824.  If  instead  of  the  ball  a  disc  or  hemisphere  of  metal,  of 
two  inches  diameter,  be  used,  no  charge  will  be  given  to  the  oarrier 


(79)     The  shell-lac  electrophoros,  with  the  brass  ball  upon  its 
summit,  is  here  exhibited,  together  with  the  positions  of  the  carrier- 
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when  placed  on  its  centre ;  bot  when  placed  considerably  above  the 
saune  spot,  a  charge  will  be  obtained ;  and  this  even  if  the  plate  be 
roerelj  a  thin  film  of  gold  leaf.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  induction 
is  Dot  through  the  metal,  but  through  the  air,  and  that  in  curved 
lines,  by  which  it  turns  the  comer  of  the  plate.  The  course  of  the 
inductric  actkm  may  thus  be  disturbed  from  its  rectilineal  direction 
by  the  shape  and  position  of  the  metallic  plate ;  and  the  lines  of 
direction  will  assume  a  curved  form  in  consequence  of  their  lateral 
tension  on  one  another ;  all  depending,  as  Dr.  Faraday  conceives, 
on  induction  being  an  action  of  the  contiguous  particles  of  the 
insokting  body,  thrown  into  a  state  of  polarity  and  tension,  and 
c^tiAe  of  communicating  their  forces  in  all  directions  (80). 

When  uninsulated  conducting  matter  was  brought  near  to  the 
eieited  shell-lac  stem,  the  inductive  force  was  directed  towards 
it,  and  could  not  be  found  on  the  top  of  the  plate.     The  lateral  ten- 


Ul,  referred  to  in  the  text.    When  placed  at  d^ 
the  effect  produced  was  512'';  at  c,  270"";  at  6, 
130°.    Eren  in  the  position  e,  the  proof  ball  be- 
came inducteous,  and  at  a  it  was  effected  in  the     ^^ 
bighest  degree,  and  gave  a  result  above  1000^.  ® 


(80)  When  the  carrier-ball  was  placed  in 
tbe  respective  positions  delineated  in  the  figure 
at  t,  the  force  was  112^;  at  k,  108®;  at  ^  65^ 
at  «i,  36® ;  the  inductive  force  gradually  diminish-  ® 
iag  to  tlds  point.  But  on  raising  the  carrier  to 
tbe  position,  »,  the  chaige  increased  to  87®,  and 
on  ndang  it  still  higher,  to  o,  it  still  farther  in- 
creased to  105®.  At  a  higher  point  still,  p^  the 
cbaige  decreased  to  98®,  and  continued  to  diminish 
for  more  elevated  positions. 

The  analogy  between  these  experimental  re- 
*altt,and  the  ^eoretical  deductions  represented  in 
Rg.  73,  will  be  at  imce  perceived. 
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sion,  or  mutual  repulsion,  of  the  lines,  was  so  much  lessened,  that  no 
inducteous  charge  could  be  given  to  the  car^iel^ball  in  that  position; 
but  upon  removing  the  matter,  the  lines  of  force  resumed  thrir 
former  direction. 

$  326.  The  phenomena  of  induction,  which  we  have  been 
examining,  we  have  considered  principally  as  produced  by  the 
intervention  of  the  aerial  molecules  of  our  atmoqikere :  we  must 
now  enter  upon  a  closer  investigation  of  the  inductive  jmiperties  of 
other  insulating  media.  We  have  already  found  that  liquid  oil  of 
turpentine  is  capable  of  undergoing  the  same  polarization  of  par- 
ticles ;  and  we  have  had  reason  to  conclude  from  one  of  the  proper- 
ties of  the  electrophorus,  that  resinous  solids  are  susceptible  of  the 
same  forced  arrangement  under  the  influence  of  an  excited  charge. 
AH  insulating  substances,  or  substances  which  are  capable  of  this 
peculiar  development  of  the  two  opposite  electrical  forces,  whether 
solid,  liquid,  or  aeriform,  Dr.  Faraday  classes  together  under  the 
name  of  dide^rie$. 

§  326.  We  have  seen  (§  319)  that  by  approximating  a  metallic 
plate  to  a  charged  conductor,  so  as  to  leave  an  intervening  portion  of 
air,  the  conductor  is  capable  of  receiving  a  higher  charge,  and  the 
air  of  assuming  a  higher  polar  tension,  than  when  the  charge  is 
sustained  by  distant  objects  in  ordinary  circumstances.  The  tension 
increases  with  the  thinness  of  the  aerial  stratum,  and  is  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  squares  of  the  distances  of  the  two  plates.  It 
is  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  maximum  effect  that  the 
second  plate  be  uninsulated ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  be  prevented 
itself  fit>m  assuming  the  polar  state  by  the  annihilation  of  its 
remoter  associate  force,  by  the  reaction  of  which  the  induction  would 
otherwise  be  limited  :  or,  more  accurately  speaking,  by  allowing  it 
to  diffuse  itself  over  the  indefinitely  large  surface  of  the  earth,  thereby 
proportionately  lowering  its  tension.  The  rise  of  the  force,  under 
these  circumstances,  is  ultimately  limited  by  the  mobility  of  the 
particles  of  the  air,  in  consequence  of  which  the  equilibrium  is 
restored  either  silently  or  in  the  form  of  a  spark. 

But  if  a  solid  dielectric  be  substituted  for  the  air,  the  state  of 
tension  is  capable  of  rising  to  a  degree  limited  only  by  its  cohesive 
force..  Thus,  if  a  plate  of  glass  be  coated  on  both  sides  with  tin- 
foil, within  an  inch  or  two  of  its  edge  all  round,  and  one  side  be 
placed  in  connexion  with  the  prime  conductor  of  the  electrical 
machine,  we  shall  have  an  exactly  .similar  arrangement  to  that  of 
the  two  plates  of  the  condenser,  with  its  interposed  stratum  of  air. 
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Upon  conoeoiiiig  the  opposite  coating  with  the  ground  to  destroy  its 
polar  slate,  the  particles  of  the  glass  are  forced  into  a  polarized  or 
oonstrained  condition  by  the  electricity  of  the  charging  apparatus ; 
which  is  sustained  till  die  return  of  Uieee  particles  to  their  natural 
state  from  their  state  of  tension,  whenever  the  two  electric  forces 
are  allowed  to  neutralize  themsdyes  by  some  other  channel,  as  by 
the  interposition  of  a  good  conducting  body  between  the  coatings. 
The  quantity  of  force  which  may  be  thus  accumulated  may,  in 
nme  degree,  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  turns  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  give  the  machine  before  the  intensity,  as  measured  by 
the  electrometer,  rises  to  the  same  degree  as  that  which  is  almost 
iostantaneously  communicated  to  the  conductor,  when  the  charge  is 
instamed  alone  by  the  inductive  medium  of  the  air  to  surrounding 
objects,  and  will  be  found  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  coated  surface 
ofthegks8(81). 

i  827.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  the  opposite 
nirfiu^  of  the  dielectric  and  conductors  may  be  arranged  in  difierent 
fcmns  without  impairing  the  effects;  and  experience  has  proved 
that  coated  jars  or  bottles  are  the  most  convenient  for  extensive 
appiffatus  of  this  condensing  kind.  The  honour  of  the  discovery  of 
the  means  of  accumulating  electricity  is  generally  given  to  a  Dutch 
phiIoso|dier,  of  the  name  of  Muschenbroek,  who  resided  at  Leyden, 
and  hence  the  name  of  the  Leyden  jar,  by  which  the  arrangement  is 
commonly  known.  He  instituted  some  experiments  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  a  greater  charge  might  not  be  given  to 
electrified  bodies,  by  surroimding  them  with  more  perfect  non- 
conductors than  the  air ;  and  with  this  view  he  attempted  to  charge 
Bome  water  contained  in  a  glass  vessel.  An  iron  nail  passed  through 
^  cork,  and  communicated  with  the  water  in  a  phial,  which  was 
grasped  in  the  hand.  After  holding  the  nail  for  some  time  in  con- 
tact with  the  prime  conductor  of  the  machine,  he  attempted  to 
Kmove  it  with  die  other  hand,  and  experienced  a  violent  concussion 
in  the  arms,  and  across  the  breast.  This  experiment  soon  became 
popular,  and  the  sensation  it  produced  was  called  the  electric  shock. 


(81)  A  plate  of  glass  is  here  represented 
^th  a  coating  of  tin-foil,  to  which  a  similar  one 
on  the  opposite  side  cortesponds. 
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The  fiTtit  experimenters  gave  ludicrous  and  exaggerated  accounts  of 
its  effects,  which  served  to  excite  curiosity  to  a  very  high  degree; 
and  in  the  very  year  of  its  discovery  it  was  shown  by  itinerant 
exhibiters  in  every  part  of  Europe.  The  principles  upon  which  this 
aocumuktion  or  power  depended  were  not  of  course  understood ;  but 
it  is  now  obvious  that  the  water  in  the  phial,  and  the  hand  wluch 
grasped  it,  acted,  although  more  imperfectly,  as  the  two  costings 
of  the  glass.  When  the  nail  was  touched  with  the  other  hsnd, 
a  good  conducting  communication  with  the  two  sur&ces  was  opened, 
by  means  of  the  fluids  of  the  body  through  which  the  tension  and 
polarity  of  the  forces  were  destroyed  (82). 

The  quantity  of  electricity  which  may  be  accumulated  in  a 
Leyden  jar  depends  upon  the  extent  of  its  coated  surface;  its 
intensity^  upon  the  thinness  of  the  glass. 

§  328.  When  large  quantities  of  electricity  are  required  for 
experiment  it  is  found  more  convenient  in  general  to  employ  several 
jars  instead  of  one ;  and  a  number  of  jars  arranged  together,  with 
their  internal  and  external  coatings  respectively  in  metaUic  com- 
munication,  is  called  an  electrical  battery. 

In  practice  it  is  found  impossible  to  diminish  the  thickness  of 
the  glass  beyond  a  certain  extent ;  for  the  constrained  position 
of  its  polarized  particles  becomes  at  length  so  extreme  that  the 
cohesive  force  itself  gives  way,  and  the  charge  passes  with  violence 
through  a  hole,  which  it  pierces  for  itself  in  the  weakest  part  of  the 
plate. 

§  329.  A  method  has  abready  been  indicated  (§  326)  of  roughly 
estimating  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  a  charge,  by  the  number  of 
turns  of  the  electrical  machine.  Its  intensity  may  be  approxinia- 
tively  determined  by  the  amount  of  repulsion  between  any  tvro 
moveable  bodies  under  its  influence ;  or  rather  by  the  amount  of 
their  opposite  attractions  by  surrounding  bodies  under  their  indue- 


(82)  This  is  the  usual  form  of  the  Leyden 
jar.  The  interior  coating  reaches  up  to  nearly  the 
same  height  as  the  exterior,  and  is  in  metallic  com- 
munication with  the  brass  ball,  by  means  of  a  wire 
passing  down  to  the  bottom. 
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tive  influence.     An  instrument  was  contrived  by  Henley,  for  mea- 
suring thig  effect  upon  the  graduated  arc  of  a  circle  (83). 

§  330.  But  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Snow  Harris  for  an 
accurate  instrument  for  ascertaining  this  important  point,  founded 
upon  the  following  principles. 

From  what  has  preceded,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  if  a  Leyden 
jar  be  insulated  it  will  be  incapable  of  receiving  a  charge  of  any 
considerable  amount.  In  proportion  as  the  vitreous  electricity  is 
communicated  to  its  interior  coating,  it  is  necessary  that  the  same 
quantity  should  be  removed  from  the  exterior,  which  would  other- 
wise counteract  the  resinous  electricity  by  which  the  charge  is  sus- 
tained. This  may  be  effected  by  connecting  it  with  the  ground,  or 
with  the  coating  of  another  jar,  which  will  thus  also  become 
charged,  provided  its  exterior  coating  be  uninsulated.  A  long  series 
of  insulated  jars  may  thus  be  charged  from  each  other,  provided 
the  opposing  electricity  of  the  last  be  withdrawn:  and  we  thus 
obtain  a  polar  arrangement  through  glass,  of  a  precisely  similar 
natnre  to  that  which  we  formerly  obtained  through  air,  but  of  a 
much  higher  degree  of  intensity  (84). 

If  a  very  small  jar  be  thus  connected  with  a  large  one,  the 
quantity  of  electricity  which  is  sufficient  to  carry  the  charge  of  the 
first  up  to  a  high  degree  of  intensity,  when  diffiised  over  the  larger 
8urfiEu;e  of  the  second,  vrill  scarcely  be  appreciable ;  so  that  it  will 
require  many  charges  of  the  former  to  charge  the  latter  to  the  same 
degree.  This  is  the  principle  of  Mr.  Harris'^s  unit  jar.  Instead 
<^  transmitting  the  electricity  evolved  by  the  machine  immediately 
fit>m  its  conductor  to  a  large  jar  or  battery,  he  communicates  the 
charge  from  the  outer  coating  of  a  small  jar,  furnished  with  a 
discharging-rod,  by  which  the  distance  between  its  two  coatings  may 
be  regulated  and  measured  ;  and  by  the  number  of  explosions,  that 
is  to  say,  by  the  number  of  charges  which  have  passed  from  the 


(83)  The  Quadrant  Electrometer  is  here  repre- 
sented. It  is  screwed  upon  the  jar,  or  battery,  whose 
charge  it  is  intended  to  indicate ;  and  as  it  increases,  the 
light  index,  composed  of  a  straw  terminated  by  a  pith-ball, 
moves  from  its  centre  of  suspension,  and  measures  the 
intensity  upon  the  graduated  semicircle. 

(34)  Let  b  (in  the  figure  overleaf)  be  a  Leyden  jar,  standing  upon 
the  glass  support,  a.    It  will  receive  no  charge  firom  the  prime  conductor, 
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smaller  jar,  the  quantity  accumulated  in  the  battery  may  be  very 
accurately  estimated.  By  diminishing  or  increasing  the  distance 
between  the  discharging  surfaces,  the  value  of  the  unit  may  be 
varied  at  pleasure  (85). 

§  331.  In  the  usual  construction  of  the  Leyden  jar,  or 
battery,  the  stem  or  wire  by  which  the  charge  is  communicated  to 
the  interior  coating  is  left  attached  to  it;  the  consequence  is,  that 
the  induction  does  not  take  place  solely  through  the  glass  to  the 
opposite  coating,  but  is  partly  directed  through  the  air  to  surround- 
ing conductors ;  this  portion  has  commonly  been  called  free  ckarfi^ 
It  is  only,  however,  so  far  free  as  that  it  is  not  supported  by  the 
particles  of  the  glass  between  the  metollic  coatmgs,  but  by  thow 


unless  a  conducting  communication  be  made 
with  its  outside  coating  and  the  earth.  If 
an  tminsulated  second  jar  be  placed  at  r, 
the  electricity  which  passes  off  from  the 
outside  coating  of  6,  will  charge  c,  and  for 
every  spark  which  passes  from  the  prime 
conductor  to  6,  a  similar  one  will  pass  from 
b  to  c. 


A  polar  arrangement  of  three  jars  is  here  shown,  in  wbidi  tbe 
extremity,  p,  of  the  prime  conductor  is  positively  electrified.    The  balls, 


PPPy  connected  with  the  interior  coatings  of  the  jars,  «  Ac,  are  also 
positive,  and  the  exterior  coatings,  n  ww,  the  last  of  which  dischaiiges  ^^ 
positive  electricity  to  the  ground,  are  negative :  or,  it  should  be  ralbei 
said,  that  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  glass  with  which  they  are  leep^ 
tively  in  contact,  are  in  these  opposite  states. 

(86)     The  Unit  Jar  is  represented  on  next  page,  mounted  upon  an 
insulating  stand,/.    A  communication  is  made  with  the  prime  conductor 
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of  the  air  intervening  between  one  coating  and  snrrounding  objectg. 
When  a  charged  jar  is  insulated,  this  free  charge  may  be  removed 
from  the  interior,  by  contact  with  a  conducting  body ;  when  a  cor* 
r^ponding  portion  of  free  charge  of  the  opposite  kind  will  m^ike  its 
appearance  upon  the  outside  coating,  owing  to  the  induction  which 
will  now  h0  at  liberty  to  direct  itself  from  that  part  to  surrounding 
objeets.  By  successive  alternate  contacts,  the  whole  of  tl]e  charge 
may  ultimately  be  removed,  and  the  glass  return  tp  its  natural 
condition. 

The  exterior  conducting  communication  may  be  so  contrived  th|^ 
it  may  be  removed  after  the  charge  has  been  communicated,  and  then 
the  induction  will  be  determined  entirely  through  the  glass,  and  the 
charge  on  (me  side  will  be  sustained  by  an  exactly  equal  quantity  of 
the  contrary  electricity  on  the  other.  All  interference  of  sur- 
rounding objects  being  thus  cut  off,  the  jar  will  retain  its  charge  for 
an  indefinite  period. 

(  332.  That  the  charge  of  the  Leyden  jar  is  dependon^ 
entirely  upon  the  dielectric  glass,  and  not  upon  the  copducting 
coatings,  is  proved  by  constructing  a  jar  with  moveable  conductom. 
If  such  an  apparatus  be  charged  the  interior  lining  may  be  lifted 
out  by  an  insulating  handle,  and  the  jar  itself  raised  from  its 
exterior  metallic  case,  and  still  the  charge  will  remain.  In  this 
case  the  superficial  rows  of  particles  on  both  sides  of  the  dielectric 
become  charged  by  the  intervention  of  the  metal  plates,  and  retain 
that  charge  after  they  are  removed;  those  on  one  side  being  in  the 
opposite  state  to  those  on  the  other,  and  the  intermediate  particles 


of  the  machine,  and  the  exterior  coating  by  the  wire,  g  by 
and  the  interior  coating  is  connected  with  the  interior 
coating  of  the  jar  to  be  charged  by  the  wire,  a  d.  The 
value  of  the  unit  of  measure  is  determined  by  the  dis- 
tance between  the  balls,  c  and  d,  or  the  striking-distance 
of  the  spark.  The  effect  of  a  spark  from  c  to  dis  to  neu- 
traliae  the  coatings  of  the  unit  jar,  and  to  distribute  a 
corresponding  quantity  of  electricity  over  the  surface  of 
the  large  jar.  On  giving  a  second  charge  to  the  unit  jar, 
the  la^e  jar  receives  an  increment  equal  to  what  it 
received  from  the  first  charge,  and  the  second  spark  only 
neutralizes  the  charge  of  the  unit  jar,  as  before,  &c. 
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in  a  polar  state.  The  only  use  of  the  coatings  is  to  furnish  a  ready 
means  of  communication  between  the  charged  particles,  by  which 
the  opposite  forces  may  be  neutralized  at  the  same  moment  when  the 
circuit  is  completed  between  them.  Without  the  coatings  the  jar 
may  be  discharged,  as  it  were,  piecemeal ;  but  upon  replacing  them, 
the  discharge  will  take  place  in  the  usual  instantaneous  way. 

Neither  are  the  coatings  absolutely  necessary  to  the  charge  of 
a  glass  plate.  If  a  clean  dry  glass  jar  be  held  over  an  electrified 
metallic  rod,  the  point  of  which  is  brought  opposite  different  parts 
of  its  surface,  it  will  become  charged,  and  if  metallic  coatings  be 
then  applied,  it  may  be  discharged  at  once  ;  or  if  it  be  placed  upoa 
a  metallic  plate,  over  some  pith-balls,  or  other  light  substances, 
they  will  be  attracted  and  repelled  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
effect  the  discharge  of  the  electricity,  which  induces  from  the 
interior  towards  the  plate.  They  will  then  remain  at  rest;  bnt  if 
the  electricity  which  has  now  been  disengaged  upon  the  outBide 
towards  surrounding  objects  be  removed  by  a  touch  of  the  hand, 
a  fresh  portion  will  be  set  free  on  the  interior,  and  the  attraction 
and  repidsion  of  the  balls  will  again  take  place ;  and  thus  for  many 
times  successively  the  action  will  be  renewed,  until  the  glass  returns 
to  its  natural  state  (86). 

§333.  From  the  peculiar  view  which  he  had  taken  of  the 
phenomena  of  induction,  Dr.  Faraday  was  led  to  expect  some  pa^ 
ticular  relation  of  the  process  to  the  different  kinds  of  matter  through 
which  it  might  be  exerted,  or  something  equivalent  to  a  ipeeijic 
electric  induction  for  different  bodies.  This  relation  he  succeeded 
in  establishing  by  the  most  decisive  experiments.  He  examined 
carefully  inductive  action  when  taking  place  through  different 
media,  by  means  of  an  apparatus,  consisting  of  two  metallic  spheres 
of  unequal  diameter,  placed  the  smaller  within  the  larger,  and  con- 
centric with  it.  The  interval  between  the  two,  being  the  space 
through  which  the  induction  was  to  take  place,  could  be  filled  with 


(86)  An  electrified  beU-jar  is  here  repre- 
sented, placed  upon  a  metallic  plate,  and  the 
pith-balls  in  their  state  of  alternate  attraction  and 
repubion. 
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either  golidfl  or  liquids,  and,  by  previous  exhaustion  by  the  air- 
pomp,  with  aeriform  matter,  which  could  be  retained  between  the 
sur&ces  for  any  length  of  time.  The  interior  ball  was  supported  in 
its  place  by  a  stem,  carefully  covered  with  shell-lac,  and  passing 
through  a  collar  fixed  to  the  upper  hemisphere  of  the  exterior 
sphere.  The  inductive  apparatus  was,  in  fact,  a  Leyden  phial,  with 
the  advantage  of  permitting  the  dielectric,  or  insulating  medium,  to 
be  changed  at  pleasure.  By  peculiar  and  delicate  manipulation, 
definite  charges  of  electricity  were  communicated  to  this  Leyden 
apparatus,  and  the  aptness  or  capacity  of  different  media  for  induc- 
tion was  ascertained  by  means  of  a  Coulomb^s  electrometer  and 
carrier  ball. 

The  question  to  be  resolved  may  be  stated  thus : — suppose  an 
electrified  plate  of  metal  (a)  insulated  in  the  air,  and  b  and  c,  two 
exactly  similar  plates  placed  parallel  to,  and  on  each  side  of  a  at 
equal  distances  and  uninsulated;  a  will  then  induce  equally  towards 
B  and  c.  If  in  this  position  of  the  plates,  some  other  dielectric  than 
air,  as  shell-lac,  be  introduced  between  a  and  c,  will  the  induction 
between  them  remain  the  same !  Will  the  relation  of  c  and  b  to  a 
be  unaltered,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  the  dielectrics 
between  them  t 

These  simple  conditions  of  the  experiment  were  afterwards  com- 
bined by  Dr.  Faraday,  in  an  instrument  which  he  has  called 
a  differential  inductometer ;  which  consists  of  three  insulated 
metaUic  plates  placed  as  above  suggested ;  each  exterior  one  being 
connected  with  an  insulated  gold  leaf  of  an  electrometer.  When  a 
charge  is  communicated  to  the  centre  plate  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  induction  is  equal  on  both  sides,  and  the  gold  leaves  are 
not  affected  ;  but  if  a  thick  plate  of  shell-lac  be  interposed  between 
two  of  the  plates,  unequal  induction  will  take  place  on  the  two  sides, 
and  the  gold  leaves  will  attract  one  another.  The  final  result  which 
Dr.  Faraday  obtained  may  thus  be  stated : — 


Specific  inductive  capacity  of  Air        . 

• 

.    1 

Glass      . 

« 

.    1.76 

SheU-kc 

• 

.    2 

„                „                Sulphur . 

. 

,    2.24 

The  results  obtained  with  spermaceti,  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
naphtha,  were  not  in  opposition  to  the  conclusion  that  their  inductive 
capacities  were  higher  than  that  of  air,  but  their  conducting  powers 
interfered  with  the  result. 

With  regard  to  aeriform  matter,  one  most  striking  result  came 
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out ;  namelj,  that  all  had  the  same  power  of,  or  capacity  tor,  sus- 
taining induction,  and  that  no  rariations  in  their  density  or 
elasticity  produced  variation  in  the  electric  tension,  until  the  rare- 
fiietion  was  such  that  discharge  could  take  place  across  them.  Hoi 
and  cold  air  were  compared  together,  also  damp  and  dry  ur,  but 
no  difference  was  found  in  the  results. 

§  384.  During  these  experiments  upon  the  different  inductive 
<»pacities  of  different  bodies,  the  curious  fact  was  established,  that 
an  actual  penetration  of  the  charge  to  some  distance  within  the 
dielectric,  took  place  at  each  of  its  two  surfaces,  by  what  is  caDed 
conduction  ;  so  that  the  electric  forces  sustaining  the  induction,  are 
not  upon  the  metallic  surfaces  only,  as  has  just  been  stated, 
(f  832),  but  upon  and  within  the  dielectric  also.  Let  a  phte  d 
any  dielectric  be  armed  in  the  usual  way  with  metallic  eoatings, 
Mid  a  vitreous  charge  be  communicated  to  one,  while  the  other  is 
uninsulated,  and  let  the  whole  remain  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 
If  then  the  coatings  be  discharged,  insulated  and  immediateir 
examined,  no  electricity  will  be  found  in  them ;  but  in  a  short 
time,  upon  a  second  examination,  they  will  appear  charged  in  the 
same  way,  though  not  to  the  same  degree,  as  they  were  at  first. 
A  portion  of  the  vitreous  force,  under  the  coercing  influence 
6f  all  the  forces  concerned,  penetrates  the  dielectric,  and  takes 
up  its  place  a  little  within  its  surface ;  a  corresponding  portion 
6f  the  resinous  force  also  assuming  a  similar  position  on  the 
opposite  surface.  The  discharge  destroys  or  neutralizes  all  external 
induction,  and  the  coatings  are  therefore  found  unelectrified ;  but 
it  also  removes  almost  the  whole  of  the  forces  by  which  the 
electric  charge  was  driven  into  the  dielectric,  and  it  therefore 
returns  on  its  course  to  the  surfaces,  and  constitutes  the  re-charge 
observed. 

Two  plates  of  spermaceti  (a  substance  whose  insulating 
powers  are  not  very  perfect)  were  put  together  so  as  to  form  one 
plate,  and  coated  with  metal  in  the  usual  way.  The  system  was 
charged,  then  discharged,  insulated,  examined,  and  found  to  give  no 
indications  of  electricity.  The  plates  were  then  separated  from 
each  other,  and  one  was  found  in  the  vitreous,  and  the  other  in  the 
resinous  state,  nearly  all  the  electricities  being  in  the  metallic 
linings.  Hence,  it  is  clear  that,  of  the  forces  sought  for,  the  vitreous 
was  iti  one  half  of  the  compound  plate,  and  the  resinous  in  the 
other  half;  for,  when  removed  bodily  with  their  plates  from  each 
other's  inductive  influence,  they  appeared  m  separate  places,  isA 
resQmed  of  necessity  their  power  of  acting  by  induction  on  the 
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electricity  of  Burrounding  bodies.  Had  the  effect  depended  upon  a 
peculiar  relation  of  the  contiguous  particles  of  matter  only,  each 
kalf  plate  should  have  shown  vitreous  force  on  one  surface,  and 
resinous  on  the  other. 

It  is  the  assumption,  for  a  time,  of  this  charged  state  of  the  glass, 
between  the  coatings  in  the  Leyden  jar,  which  gives  origin  to  the 
phenomenon,  which  is  called  the  residual  charge.  After  a  large 
battery  has  been  charged  for  some  time,  and  then  discharged, 
it  ijB  found  that  it  will  spontaneously  recover  its  charge  to  a  very 
considerable  extent ;  and  this  is  due  to  the  return  of  the  electricity 
in  the  manner  just  described. 

$  335.  Opposed  to  the  phenomena  of  the  charge  which  we 
have  now  examined,  are  those  of  the  discharge  of  the  electric  forces, 
which  yet  remain  for  our  closer  investigation. 

There  are  various  modes  by  which  this  may  be  effected :  the 
discharge  by  conduction^  by  disruption^  and  by  convedioH^  come 
before  us  on  the  present  occasion. 

§  336.  let.  The  discharge  by  conduction  involves  no  ehemical 
action,  or  displacement  of  particles. 

Insulation  and  conduction  might  at  first  be  supposed  to  be 
directly  opposed  properties  of  matter,  but  Dr.  Faraday  has  shown 
that  they  are  only  extreme  degrees  of  one  common  condition,  and 
that  they  are  connected  by  numerous  intermediate  links.  At  the 
two  extremes  stand  the  gases  and  the  metals,  and  spermaceti  is  an 
example  of  a  substance  through  which  induction  can  take  place, 
and  also  conduction ;  but  both  in  a  reduced  degree. 

A  certain  condition  of  particles  which,  if  retained,  constitutes 
insulation^  if  lowered  by  the  communication  of  forces  from  one  to 
the  other,  constitutes  conduction.  In  the  state  of  polarity  or  tension, 
the  particles  of  all  bodies  (with  the  exception  possibly  of  the  gases) 
have  a  capability  of  communicating  their  forces  in  various  times  one 
to  the  other  by  which  they  are  lowered,  and  discharge  ultimately 
ensues.  Shell- lac  is  the  best  insulator  known  amongst  solids;  that  is 
to  say,  it  retains  its  state  of  polarity  most  perfectly,  but  it  becomes 
lowered  in  time,  and  is  also  capable  of  having  that  forced  charge 
communicated  to  it  which  we  have  just  described,  and  which 
is  equivalent  to  conduction.  The  metals  themselves,  although  such 
excellent  conductors  as  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  electricity  through 
them  with  a  velocity  which  baffles  the  powers  of  conception,  offer 
diflerent  degrees  of  resistance  to  its  transfer :  and  such  resistance  is 
pro  tanto  insulating  power. 
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§  387.  Mr.  Snow  Harris  hws  contrived  a  beautifiil  appuratus 
for  comparing  this  resistance  of  the  metals.  It  consists  of  an  air- 
thermometer,  through  the  bulb  of  which,  a  wire  of  the  metal  to  be 
examined,  passes.  By  the  passage  of  a  definite  portion  of  electricity 
from  a  Leyden  jar  through  this  wire,  it  becomes  heated  in  proportion 
to  its  resistance,  and  this  heat  acting  upon  the  air  causes  an  expan- 
sion, which  is  measured  by  the  liquid  in  the  stem.  The  results  of 
some  of  his  experiments  are  comprised  in  the  following  table : — 
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constitutes  conduction ;  and  the  difficult  communication  insulation. 
Conductors  and  insulators  are  bodies  whose  particles  naturally 
possess  the  property  of  communicating  their  respective  forces  easily, 
or  with  difficulty :  the  latter  requiring  the  polar  forces  to  be  raised 
to  a  higher  degree  than  the  former,  before  this  transference  or  com- 
munication can  take  place. 

§  338.  The  resistance  of  the  metals,  or  their  insulating  power, 
may  be  brought  into  direct  comparison  with  air,  and  even  made  to 
exceed  it,  by  a  very  simple  contrivance.  Let  one  end  of  a  very 
long  wire  be  placed  in  connexion  with  the  outside  coating  of  a 
charged  Leyden  jar,  and  let  it  be  doubled  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow 
the  other  extremity  to  be  brought  very  near,  but  not  to  touch  the 
same  coating  with  it.  Let  a  connexion  now  be  made  by  a  dis- 
charging  rod  between  the  inside  coating  and  this  extremity  of  the 
wire,  and  if  the  distance  be  properly  adjusted,  the  charge  will  pass 
in  a  spark  through  the  interval  of  air  between  the  two  extremities, 
rather  than  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  wire. 

The  middle  part  of  the  wire,  therefore,  acts  as  an  insulating 
medium,  and  the  tension  which  causes  the  spark  at  the  extremities 
must  exist  throughout  its  length. 
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i  359.  The  charge,  as  it  passes  through  a  metallic  wire, 
iDomentaiy  as  is  its  duration,  acts  by  induction  through  the  air 
towards  surrounding  objects ;  and  if  the  knob  of  a  small  Leyden  jar 
be  presented  to  such  a  conductor,  a  lateral  spark  will  pass  to  it. 

Bat  the  arrangement  which  exhibits  this  effect  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  is  that  of  a  long  fine  -copper  wire,  insulated  parallel  to 
the  horizon,  and  terminated  at  each  end  by  a  small  ball.  When 
iparks  are  thrown  upon  this  from  a  globe  of  about  a  foot  in  diameter, 
the  wire  at  each  discharge  becomes  beautifully  luminous  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  even  if  it  be  a  hundred  feet  long :  rays  are  given  off 
on  all  sides  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  wire.  When  the  long 
wire  is  arranged  in  two  parallel,  but  continuous  lines,  by  bending 
it,  the  outer  side  only  of  each  arm  becomes  luminous.  When 
formed  into  three  parallel  lines  by  a  double  bend,  the  middle  portion 
of  the  wire  does  not  become  luminous,  the  outer  sides  only  of  the 
OQter  lines  of  wire  exhibit  the  rays.  When  the  wire  is  formed  into 
a  fiat  spiral,  the  outer  spiral  alone  exhibits  the  lateral  discharge ; 
hnt  the  light  in  this  case  is  very  brilliant;  the  inner  spirals 
spearing  to  increase  the  effect.  The  inner  surfaces  of  the  wires,  in 
these  latter  cases,  being  all  turned  towards  similarly-electrified  sur- 
faces, the  lateral  process  of  induction  cannot  of  course  take  place. 

§  340.  The  substance  of  a  wire  may  be  so  reduced,  or 
the  quantity  of  electricity  so  augmented,  that  the  metal  may  be 
fiued  by  the  great  heat  evolved  and  scattered  about  with  violence ; 
uid  the  resistance  may  even  be  sufficient  to  stop  a  portion  of  the 
charge.  To  produce  this  effect,  it  matters  not  whether  the 
quantity  employed  be  diffused  over  a  large  or  a  small  surface,  or 
^hat  its  original  intensity  may  be,  the  same  quantity  will  always 
fuse  the  same  length  of  wire.  Thus,  if  we  measure  a  certain 
quantity  of  electricity  into  a  Leyden  jar,  by  the  unit  jar,  so  that  the 
electrometer  may  indicate  a  high  degree  of  tension,  and  measure 
the  same  quantity  into  a  large  battery,  where  the  electrometer  will 
exhibit  a  very  low  degree  of  repulsion,  the  effects  upon  a  wire 
^ugh  which  the  two  charges  may  be  directed  will  be  precisely 
equal.  The  intensity,  in  fact,  in  the  wire,  which  is  insufficient  to 
earry  the  whole  charge  in  either  case,  rises  to  the  same  degree. 

§  341.  2nd.  The  disruptive  discharge  takes  place  between 
two  conducting  surfaces,  most  commonly  metals,  by  means  of  a  dense 
l>ri^t  spark  in  the  substance  of  the  intervening  dielectric,  when  its 
Particles  have  reached  a  certain  degree  of  tension.  It  in  every  case 
places  more  or  less  the  particles,  amongst  and  across  which  it 
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suddenly  breaks.  Erery  discharge  in  the  form  of  sparks,  brudie6« 
and  glow,  are  included  under  it;  but  currents  of  air  or  liquids, 
which  sometimes  accompany  it,  are  essentially  distinct  in  their 
nature,  and  will  be  afterwards  considered.  Disruption  is  the  limit 
of  the  influence  which  the  dielectric  exerts  in  resisting  the  discharge. 
It  is  not  necessary,  probably,  that  all  the  particles  should  haT6 
attained  this  degree  of  tension,  but  when  that  particle  which  is 
most  affected  has  been  exalted  to  the  subverting  or  turning  point,  all 
must  give  way,  for  all  are  linked  together  by  the  influence  of  the 
constraining  force.  All  the  particles  in  the  line  of  induction  resist 
change,  and  are  associated  together  in  their  actions,  so  as  to  give  a 
sum  of  resisting  force ;  and  the  breaking  down  of  one  must  cause 
the  whole  barrier  to  give  way,  which  was  at  its  utmost  degree  of 
resistance  before  the  aiding  power  of  that  one  was  lost  The  path 
of  the  spark  depends  upon  the  degree  of  tension  acquired  by  the 
particles  in  the  line  of  the  discharge;  circumstances  which,  in 
every  common  case,  are  very  evident,  rendering  it  higher  in  them, 
than  in  their  neighbours,  and  by  exalting  them  first  to  the  requisite 
condition,  causing  them  to  determine  the  course  of  the  discharge. 

All  the  particles  return  to  the  original  or  normal  state  in  flie 
inverse  order  in  which  they  left  it,  and  exert  their  power  meanwhQe 
to  produce  the  discharge  effect  in  the  few  particles  where  the  sub- 
version of  forces  first  takes  place.  These  are  probably  not  merely 
pushed  apart,  but  assume  a  peculiar  state  for  the  time,  or  have 
thrown  upon  them  all  the  surrounding  forces  in  succession,  and 
rising  up  to  a  proportionate  condition,  discharge  themselves  by  some 
operation  at  present  unknown,  and  thus  end  the  whole.  The  ulti- 
mate effect  is  exactly  as  if  a  metallic  wire  had  been  put  into  the 
place  of  the  discharging  particles ;  and  Dr.  Faraday  remarks,  that 
not  impossibly  the  principle  of  action  in  both  cases  may  hereafter 
be  proved  to  be  the  same. 

The  whole  of  the  electricity  passes  between  the  two  conducting 
surfaces  in  the  form  of  a  dense  spark,  and  the  discharge  is  complete. 

§  342.  Though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  principal  phe- 
nomena of  the  disruptive  discharge  depend  upon  the  particles  of  the 
dielectric  air,  yet  it  appears  that  some  of  the  metallic  particles  of 
the  surfaces  between  which  it  passes  are  carried  with  it  in  its  course. 
M.  Fusinieri  has  remarked,  that  when  a  spark  takes  plac^  between 
a  surface  of  silver  and  another  of  copper,  a  portion  of  silver  is  carried 
to  the  copper,  and  of  copper  to  the  silver.  Dr.  Priestley  observed, 
that  if  a  metallic  chain  be  laid  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  or  a  plate  of 
glass,  and  a  strong  discharge  sent  through  it,  spots  will  be  produced 
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Upon  it  of  the  sieo  and  colour  of  each  link,  parts  of  which  will  be 
found  to  be  fused  into  the  substance  of  the  glass. 

§  343.  We  have  already  seen  that  disruptive  discharge  may 
take  place  in  glass,  in  the  case  of  a  thin  Leyden  jar ;  and  it  may 
always  be  produced  at  pleasure,  by  bending  a  wire  so  that  its  point 
may  press  against  the  side  of  a  tube  filled  with  olive  oil,  or  some 
other  liquid  dielectric.  When  such  an  apparatus  is  suspended  from 
the  prime-conductor  of  the  electrical  machine,  a  spark  may  be 
drawn  through  the  glass  to  any  conducting  substance  opposed  to  it, 
making  a  minute  perforation  without  fracturing  the  tube.  By 
turning  the  point  round,  or  raising  it  higher  or  lower,  many  such 
holes  majr  be  made. 

When  the  charge  is  high,  a  disruptive  discharge  will  even  take 
place,  in  the  form  of  a  spark,  between  two  metallic  wires  in  water. 

i  344.  As  the  expansive  force  of  the  discharge  is  manifested 
even  in  good  conductors  by  the  fusion  and  dispersion  of  metallic 
wires  of  insufficient  thickness,  so  may  it  be  exhibited  with  equal  or 
greater  violence  in  bad  conductors,  by  a  variety  of  experiments. 

Place  a  card  or  some  leaves  of  a  book  against  the  outer  coating 
of »  Leyden  jar ;  put  one  extremity  of  a  discharging  rod  against  the 
card,  and  bring  the  other  extremity  to  the  knob  of  the  jar;  the 
charge  will  pass  through  the  paper  and  perforate  it,  producing  a 
•luall  bur  or  protrusion  on  the  side  next  the  rod,  and  a  larger  bur 
ou  the  side  which  was  in  contact  with  the  coating. 

Drill  two  holes  in  the  ends  of  a  piece  of  wood,  half  an  inch 
long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick;  insert  two  wires  in  the 
holes,  so  that  the  ends  within  the  wood  may  be  rather  less  than  a 
quarterof  an  inch  distant  from  each  other:  pass  a  strong  charge  through 
the  wires,  and  the  wood  will  be  split  with  violence.  Loaf-sugar, 
*^ues,  and  many  other  substances  may  be  broken  in  the  same  way. 

Insert  two  wires  through  corks  in  the  opposite  ends  of  a  glass 
^he ;  let  the  distance  of  the  ends  of  the  wires  be  about  half  an 
uich :  fill  the  tube  with  water,  and  pass  a  charge  through  it ;  the 
tube  will  be  broken,  and  the  water  dispersed. 

§  345.  The  instantaneity  of  the  spark  discharge  is  proved  by 
Ae  velocity  with  which  its  light  passes  away ;  its  duration  not  being 
^cient  to  illuminate  two  successive  objects,  or  the  same  object 
^  two  positions,  whatever  may  be  the  velocity  of  their  motions. 
We  have  seen  (§  230)  that  when  a  disc  painted  with  the  pris- 
inatic  colours  is  made  to  rotate  very  rapidly  in  common  light  before 
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the  eye,  the  distinction  of  colours  is  lost,  and  an  impression  of  white 
light  is  produced.  When  a  white  disc,  with  a  broad  black  cross 
upon  it,  is  made  to  rotate  in  the  same  manner,  the  cross  vanishes, 
and  the  disc  appears  of  an  uniform  gray  tint.  When  viewed  by 
the  flash  of  the  electric  spark,  the  colours  appear  distinct,  and  the 
cross  sharply  defined  and  perfectly  stationary. 

§  346.  By  a  beautiful  application  of  this  principle,  Professor 
Wheatstone,  (to  whom  the  observation  is  due,)  has  contrived  an 
apparatus  by  which  he  has  demonstrated  that  the  light  of  the 
electric  discharge  does  not  last  the  millionth  part  of  a  second  of 
time.  Let  us  imagine  a  small  wheel  of  dull  metal,  marked  with 
an  hundred  bright  rays  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  made 
to  revolve  by  clock-work  ten  times  in  a  second  of  time;  or  to 
complete  one  revolution  in  the  tenth  of  a  second.  These  rays  will 
be  seen  by  the  reflexion  of  an  electric  spark,  and  their  appearance 
will  be  different  according  to  its  duration.  If  the  time  be 
infinitely  short,  the  reflexion  will  present,  during  the  tenth  of  a 
second,  the  appearance  of  one  hundred  fixed  luminous  rajrs  of  the 
same  apparent  dimensions  as  the  engraved  rays.  If  it  last  the 
thousandth  part  of  a  second,  the  whole  circle  will  be  full  of  light, 
for  the  impression  of  each  ray  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye  will  remain 
till  that  of  the  succeeding  ray  is  produced.  For  a  duration  of  half 
a  thousandth  of  a  second,  a  third,  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  &c.,  of  the  same 
interval  of  time,  corresponding  illuminated  segments  will  be  seen, 
and  one-half,  two-thirds,  three-fourths,  or  four-fifths  of  the  circle  will 
appear  completely  deprived  of  light.  By  increasing  the  size  of  the 
revolving  wheel,  the  scale  of  these  measures  may  be  increased  at 
pleasure  to  any  extent ;  as  may  also  its  subdivision,  by  increasing 
the  velocity,  or  multiplying  the  number,  of  the  rays.  By  altering 
the  velocity  of  the  rotation,  the  necessity  of  judging  by  the  eye  of 
the  relation  of  the  illuminated  to  the  dark  spaces  may  be  obviated, 
and  the  whole  may  be  reduced  to  a  determination  of  the  velocity  at 
which  the  complete  illuminated  circle  is  produced. 

§  347.  Although  variations  in  the  density  of  the  air  produce 
no  changes  in  the  inductive  capacity  of  the  dielectric,  the  distance 
at  which  spark  discharge  may  take  place  through  it,  is  greatly  modified 
by  its  condensation  or  rarefaction.  If  two  brass  balls  be  placed 
within  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  so  contrived  that  their  distance 
may  be  altered  by  passing  the  stem  of  the  upper  one  through  a 
collar  of  leathers,  and  if  one  of  them  be  connected  with  the  con- 
ductor of  the  electrical  machine,  it  will  be  found  that,  as  the  air  is 
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exhausted,  the  distance  through  which  the  spark  will  strike  may 
be  greatly  increased,  and  the  tension  of  the  charge  will  diminish,  as 
shown  by  an  electrometer  upon  the  conductor.  The  intensity,  in 
fiict,  of  a  charged  surface,  varies  with  the  number  of  the  particles  of 
the  dielectric  over  which  its  influence  is  diffused,  and  these  depend 
upon  the  density  of  the  medium,  the  form  of  the  conductors,  and 
the  distances  at  which  they  are  placed  from  each  other.  The  rare- 
faction produced  by  heat  acts  in  the  same  way  as  mechanical  rare- 
fiM^on ;  hence,  flame,  which  is  incandescent  air,  oflers  an  easy 
passage  to  an  electric  charge ;  and  in  all  electrical  experiments  its 
influence  should  be  guarded  against. 

§  348.  Dr.  Faraday  also  found  that,  independent  of  their 
density,  different  kinds  of  aeriform  matter  were  capable  of  sustaining 
different  degrees  of  tension.  He  constructed  an  apparatus,  in  which 
an  electric  discharge  could  be  made  along  either  of  two  separate 
channels;  the  one  passing  through  a  receiver  filled  with  the  gas 
which  was  to  be  the  subject  of  the  experiment,  and  the  other  having 
atmospheric  air  interposed.  By  varying  the  length  of  the  passage 
throngh  the  latter,  until  it  was  found  that  the  discharge  occurred 
with  equal  facility  through  either  channel,  a  measure  was  aflbrded 
of  the  relative  resistances  in  those  two  lines  of  transit,  and  a  deter- 
mination consequently  obtained  of  the  specific  insulating  power  of 
the  gas  employed.  Muriatic-acid  gas,  examined  by  this  method, 
had  three  times  the  insulating  power  of  hydrogen,  and  nearly  twice 
that  of  common  air. 

§  349.  The  disruptive  discharge  sometimes  changes  its  form 
from  the  spark  to  what  is  called  the  brush.  It  generally  takes 
place  between  a  good  conductor  and  a  bad  conductor.  When  a 
pointed  rod  projects  from  a  charged  conductor  into  a  room,  induction 
takes  place  between  it  and  the  walls,  or  other  surrounding  objects, 
through  the  dielectric  air,  and  the  lines  of  inductive  force  accumu- 
late at  the  end  in  greater  quantity  than  elsewhere ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  particles  at  the  end  of  the  rod  are  more  highly  polarized  there 
than  at  any  other  part  of  the  rod.  The  particles  of  air  situated  in 
sections  across  the  lines  of  force  are  least  polarized  in  sections 
towards  the  walls,  and  most  polarized  in  those  nearer  the  end  of  the 
wire.  Thus  a  particle  at  the  end  of  the  wire  may  be  at  a  tension 
which  will  terminate  in  discharge,  whilst  in  those  only  a  few  inches 
off*,  the  tension  shall  be  far  beneath  that  point.  A  discharge,  there- 
fore, takes  place  between  the  rod  and  the  particle  in  this  exalted 
state,  and  the  whole  particle  of  the  air  becomes  electrified  similarly 
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to  the  rod;  this,  again,  exerts  a  distinct  inductive  act  towards 
remoter  particles,  and  the  tension  is  so  much  exalted  between  the 
two  nearest,  that  discharge  takes  place  between  them  also,  and  the 
first  particle  renews  its  charge  as  before  at  th0  extremity  of  the  rod, 

§  350.  This  form  of  disruptive  discharge  requires  time  for 
its  propagation,  and  is  a  successive  effect ;  for  the  particles  in  the  line 
through  which  it  passes  are  in  very  different  states  as  to  intensity, 
and  the  discharge  at  the  root  of  the  brush  is  already  complete  before 
the  particles  at  the  extremity  of  its  ramifications  have  yet  attained 
their  maximum  intensity. 

If  an  insulated  conductor  connected  with  the  positive  conductor 
of  an  electrical  machine  have  a  metal  rod  of  O.S  inch  in  diameter, 
terminated  by  a  round  end  projecting  from  it,  it  will  generally  give 
good  brushes;  or  their  formation  may  be  assisted  by  holding  the 
hand,  or  any  other  large  conducting  surface,  opposed  to  it,  thereby 
increasing  the  inductive  force.  Or  they  may  be  obtained  of 
exceedingly  fine  character  and  great  magnitude,  by  rarefying  the  air 
around  the  termination  of  the  rod,  more  or  less,  by  heat  or  the  airr 
pump.  The  brush  generally  has  a  short,  conical,  bright  part  or 
root,  projecting  directly  from  the  ball,  which  breaks  out  guddisnly 
into  pale  ramifications  having  a  quivering  motion,  and  being  accom- 
panied at  the  same  time  with  a  low,  dull,  chattering  sound,  the 
evidence  of  intermitting  action. 

The  brush  may,  in  fact,  be  stated  to  be  a  spark  to  air,  a  division 
of  electric  force  to  matter,  not  by  conduction,  but  by  disruptive  dis- 
charge; a  dilute  spark,  which  passing  to  very  badly  conducting 
matter,  frequently  discharges  but  a  small  portion  of  the  power 
stored  up  in  the  conductor.  As  the  charged  air  reacts  upon  the  con- 
ductor, whilst  the  conductor  by  loss  of  electricity  sinks  in  its  force, 
the  discharge  quickly  ceases,  until  by  the  dispersion  of  the  charged 
air,  and  the  renewal  of  the  excited  conditions  of  the  conductor,  cir- 
cumstances have  risen  up  to  their  first  effective  condition,  again  to 
cause  discharge,  and  again  to  fall  and  rise.  This  process  is  nearly 
instantaneous,  but,  unlike  the  spark,  has  a  sensible  duration,  as  has 
been  proved  by  the  beautiful  experiments  of  Professor  Wheatstone. 

§  351.  Dr.  Faraday  has  shown,  that  the  brush  has  specific 
characters  in  different  media ;  these  are  manifested  by  difierences  of 
colour,  light,  form,  and  sound.  This  effect  is  in  strongcontrast  with 
the  non-variation  caused  by  the  use  of  different  substances,  as  the 
conductors  from  which  the  brushes  originatOi  which  had  no  sensible 
influence  upon  their  characters.    Nitrogen,  of  all  the  varieties  of 
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aeriform  matter,  possesses  the  highest  power  of  originating  and 
e&cting  discbarge  in  the  form  of  brushes  and  ramifications,  and  as 
this  gas  enters  in  the  proportion  of  four-fifUis  into  the  constitution 
of  oar  atmosphere,  it  has  probably  an  important  relation  to  electri- 
citj,  seriously  affecting  the  character  and  condition  of  the  discharge 
when  made  in  the  grand  laboratory  of  Nature. 

§  352.  There  is  a  very  striking  difference  also  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  brush  discharge,  according  as  it  takes  place  at  a  vitreous 
Of  resinous  surfEuse :  the  effect  varies  exceedingly  under  different 
circumstaapes.  If  a  metallic  wire  with  a  rounded  termination,  in 
free  air,  is  used  to  produce  the  discharge,  then  the  brushes  obtained 
when  the  wire  is  charged  resinously,  are  very  poor  and  small,  by 
eomparison  with  those  produced  when  the  charge  is  vitreous.  The 
former  sometimes  appear  as  a  bright  star,  while  the  latter  are 
pale  and  expanded.  Or  if  a  large  ball  be  charged  vitreously,  and  a 
fine  uninsulated  point  be  gradually  brought  towards  it,  a  star  appears 
upon  the  point  when  at  a  considerable  distance,  which,  though  it 
becomes  brighter,  does  not  change  its  form  until  it  is  close  up  to  the 
ball :  whereas  if  the  ball  be  charged  resinously,  the  point,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  has  a  star  on  it  as  before;  but  when  brought 
never,  a  brush  forms  On  it,  extending  to  the  ball ;  and  when  still 
nearer,  bright  sparks  will  pass.  The  resinous  surface  tends  to  retain 
its  discharging  character  unchanged;  whilst  the  vitreous,  under 
similar  circumstances,  permits  of  great  variation  (87). 

When  two  equal  small  conducting  surfaces  similarly  placed  in  air 
are  electrified,  one  positively  and  the  other  negatively,  that  which 
is  negative  can  discharge  to  the  air  at  a  tension  a  little  lower  than 
that  required  for  the  positive  ball ;  and  when  discharge  does  take 
place,  much  more  passes  at  such  time  from  the  positive  than  from 
the  negative  surface. 


§  353.  Very  important  variations  of  the  relative  forms  and 
conditions  of  the  resinous  and  vitreous  brush,  take  place  also  on 
vary'mg  the  dielectric  in  which  they  are  produced, 
which  point  to  a  specific  relation  of  this  form 
of  discharge  to  the  particular  air  in  which  it 


(87)  Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  difference 
between  the  brush  and  the  star  appearance,  from  the 
annexed  representation  of  the  disruptive  discharge 
from  points. 
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takes  place ;  proving  that  direct  relation  of  the  electric  forces  to 
the  molecules  of  the  matter  concerned,  which  Dr.  Faraday  has  esta- 
blished in  so  many  other  instances.  The  effects  are  due  altoge- 
ther to  the  different  modes  in  which  the  particles  of  the  interposed 
dielectric  become  polarized. 

§  354.  Sometimes  a  rod  which  has  been  rendered  vitreous, 
and  given  off  fine  brushes  from  the  extremity,  will  have  its  end 
covered  with  a  quiet  phosphorescent  continuous  fflow,  extending  a 
very  small  distance  from  the  metal  into  the  air.  Diminution  of  the 
charging  surface  will  commonly  produce  this  effect.  With  a  rod 
of  0.2  inch  in  diameter  it  is  readily  manifested.  With  still  smaller 
rods,  and  with  blunt  conical  points,  it  occurs  still  more  readily,  and 
with  a  fine  point  in  free  air  no  brush  occurs,  but  only  this  glow. 
The  vitreous  glow  and  the  vitreous  star  are  in  fact  the  same. 

Rarefaction  of  the  air  greatly  favours  the  glow  phenomena. 
Brass  balls  of  two  inches  diameter  will  become  covered  with  glow 
over  an  area  of  two  inches  diameter,  when  the  pressure  of  the  air  is 
reduced  to  about  4.4  inches  of  mercury ;  and  by  a  little  adjustment 
the  ball  may  be  covered  all  over  with  this  light. 

The  glow  is  always  accompanied  by  a  wind,  proceeding  either 
directly  out  from  the  glowing  part,  or  directly  towards  it :  the  for- 
mer being  the  most  general  case ;  and  if  matters  be  so  arranged 
that  the  regular  and  ready  access  of  air  to  a  part  exhibiting  the  glow 
be  interfered  with  or  prevented,  the  glow  disappears. 

Brush  discharge  does  not  essentially  require  any  current  of  the 
medium  in  which  it  appears :  it  almost  always  occurs,  but  is  a 
consequence  of  the  phenomenon.  On  holding  a  blunt  point  vitre- 
ously  charged  towards  uninsulated  water,  a  star  or  quiet  glow  will 
appear  upon  it,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  will  be  depressed  by 
the  current  of  air  which  passes  from  it ;  but  on  approaching  the 
point  nearer,  sonorous  brushes  will  succeed,  the  current  of  air  will 
instantly  cease,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  become  level. 

§  356.  All  the  effects  tend  to  show  that  ylow  is  due  to  a  con- 
tinuous charge  or  discharge  of  air;  in  the  former  case  being  accom- 
panied by  a  current  from,  and  in  the  latter  by  one  to  the  place  of 
glow.  As  the  surrounding  air  comes  up  to  the  charged  conductor, 
on  attaining  that  spot  at  which  the  tension  of  the  particles  is  raised 
to  a  suflScient  degree,  it  becomes  charged,  and  then  moves  off  by  the 
joint  action  of  the  forces  to  which  it  is  subject ;  and  at  the  same 
time  that  it  makes  way  for  other  particles  to  come  and  be  charged 
in  their  turn,  actually  helps  to  form  that  current  by  which  they  are 
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broogiit  into  the  necessary  position.  Thus,  thmngli  th©  regularity  of 
tlie  forces,  constant  and  quiet  results  are  produced,  namely,  the 
cliaiging  of  successive  portions  of  air,  the  production  of  a  current 
and  of  a  continuous  glow. 

A  brush  may  often  be  converted  into  a  glow,  simply  by  aiding 
the  formation  of  a  current  at  its  extremity ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  glow  may  be  converted  into  a  brush  by  sheltering  the  point  from 
the  approach  of  air. 

A  continuous  discharge  of  electricity  to  the  air  gives  the  glow ; 
in  intormpted  one  produces  the  brush,  and  in  a  more  exalted  con- 
dition the  spark. 

i  356.  We  are  thus  brou^t  to  the  consideration  of  the  dis- 
ekarpe  by  coni!>ection^  or  carrying  discharge.  It  often^  as  we  have 
jmt  seen  in  cases  of  brush  and  glow,  joins  its  effect  to  disruptive 
disefaarge  to  efiect  the  neutralization  of  the  riectric  forces. 

The  particles  which,  being  charged,  travel,  may  be  either  of 
insulating  or  conducting  mattor,  large  or  small.  We  shall  best 
undentand  the  different  stops  of  the  process  by  oonsidering  a  par- 
ticle of  conducting  mattor. 

Dr.  Faraday  illustrated  it  by  insulating  and  electrifying  a  large 
copper  vessel,  (a  boiler  of  three  feet  diameter,)  to  the  degree 
that  dissipation  by  brushes  or  disruptive  discharge  did  not  sensibly 
take  place  at  its  edges.  A  brass  ball,  two  indies  in  diameter,  sus- 
pended by  a  silk  thread,  was  brought  towards  it ;  and  it  was  found 
that  if  ibe  ball  were  held  for  a  second  or  two,  near  any  part  of  it,  at 
a  sufficient  distance  (almost  two  inches,)  not  to  receive  any  direct 
ehmrge  from  it,  it  became  itself  charged,  although  insulated  the 
whole  time ;  and  its  electricity  was  contrary  to  that  of  the  boileri 
The  eflbet  was  strongest  opposite  the  edges,  or  other  projecting  parts, 
where  it  is  well  known  that  the  original  charge  is  the  strongest. 

This  ^Skc^  is  obviously  one  of  induction,  and  not  of  communi- 
cation. The  ball,  when  related  to  the  vitreously-oharged  surface  by 
tho  intervening  dielectric,  has  its  opposite  sides  brought  into  con- 
trary states ;  the  side  next  to  the  boiler  being  resinous,  and  the  outer 
vitreous.  More  inductive  action  is  directed  towards  it  than  would 
hare  passed  across  the  same  place  if  the  ball  had  not  been  there,  for 
several  reasons :  amongst  others,  because  it  being  a  conductor  the 
resistance  of  the  particles  of  the  dielectric,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  there,  is  removed ;  and  also  because  the  reacting  vitreous 
sorfiMO  of  the  ball  being  projected  further  out  from  the  boiler  thaa 
when  there  is  no  introduction  of  conducting  matter,  is  mdre  free  to 
set  towards  surrounding  conductorsi  through  the  x^%  of  the  dieleo* 
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trio,  and  so  favours  the  exaltation  of  that  inductive  pokrity  which 
is  directed  in  its  course.  It  is  the  same  as  if  the  surface  of  the  b(ukr 
itself  were  protuberant  in  that  direction.  Thus  it  acquires  a  state 
similar  to,  but  higher  than,  that  of  the  originally  charged  sur&ce 
which  causes  it ;  and  sufficiently  exalted  to  discharge  at  its  vitreous 
surface  to  the  air,  or  to  a£fect  small  particles  as  it  is  itself  affected ; 
and  they  flying  to  it,  take  a  charge  and  pass  of;  and  so  the  ball  as  a 
whole  is  brought  into  the  contrary  charged  state.  The  ccmsequence 
is  that,  if  free  to  move,  its  tendency  to  approach  the  boiler  is 
increased,  whilst  it  at  the  same  time  becomes  more  and  more 
exalted  in  its  condition,  both  of  polarity  and  charge ;  until  at  a 
certain  distance  discharge  takes  place ;  it  acquires  the  same  state  as 
the  boiler ;  is  repelled,  and  passing  to  a  conductor  favourably  cir- 
cumstanced to  discharge  it,  there  resumes  its  first  neutral  condition. 
In  the  case  of  elongated,  or  irregularly  shaped  conductors,  such 
as  floating  filaments  or  particles  of  dust,  this  effect  is  still  more 
ready,  and  the  consequent  attraction  very  immediate,  ' 

§  357.  On  using  a  liquid  dielectric,  as  oil  of  turpentine,  the 
action  and  course  of  small  carrying  particles  is  very  striking. 

The  analogy  between  the  action  of  solid  conducting,  carrying 
particles,  and  that  of  the  charged  particles  of  an  insulating  fluid  sub- 
stance is  very  evident  and  simple ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  currents 
are  necessarily  occasioned  in  the  dielectric.  Particles  are  brought 
by  inductive  action  into  a  polar  state ;  and  this  state,  after  rising  to 
a  certain  tension,  is  followed  by  the  communication  of  a  part  of  the 
force  originally  on  the  conductor ;  the  particles  consequently  become 
charged,  and  then,  under  the  joint  influence  of  the  repellent  and 
attractive  forces  are  urged  towards  a  discharging  place,  or  to  that 
spot  where  these  inductric  forces  are  most  easily  compensated  by  the 
contrary  inducteous  forces. 

The  course  of  these  convective  currents  may  be  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  using  oil  of  turpentine  as  the  dielectric ;  provided  it  be 
placed  in  a  wide  vessel,  sufficiently  capacious  to  include  all  the  lines 
of  inductive  force.  The  attraction  is  so  great  that  if  a  small  ball  at 
the  end  of  a  metallic  stem  be  held  in  the  hand,  and  immersed  below 
the  surface  of  the  liquid,  in  the  inducteous  state,  a  considerable 
column  may  be  raised  up,  in  which  the  phenomena  of  the  ascending 
and  descending  particles  will  be  very  apparent. 

If  a  piece  of  sealing-wax  be  fastened  to  a  wire,  and  this  be 
inserted  into  the  conductor  of  the  electrical  machine,  upon  softening 
the  wax  by  heat,  and  turning  the  machine,  very  fine  threads  will  be 
separated,  and  if  received  on  a  sheet  of  paper  will  cover  it  with 
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minnte  fibres,  like  fine  red  wool.     These,  again,  are  evidence  of  the 
force  with  which  convection  is  carried  on. 

§  358.  The  force  of  the  convective  discharge  will  be  always 
greatest  from  a  point,  for  reasons  which  must  be  very  obvious  from 
the  principles  of  action  which  have  been  explained.  The  lines  of 
inductive  force  are  concentrated  upon  the  extremity  of  the  point, 
and  it  is  there  consequently  that  the  intensity  necessary  to  charge 
the  air  is  first  acquired ;  it  is  from  thence  that  the  charged  particle 
recedes,  and  the  mechanical  force  which  it  impresses  on  the  air  to 
form  a  current  is  in  every  way  favoured  by  the  shape  and  position  of 
the  rod  of  which  the  point  forms  the  termination.  At  the  same 
time  the  point,  having  become  the  seat  of  an  active  mechanical 
force,  does,  by  the  act  of  discharge  which  causes  it,  prevent  any  other 
part  of  the  rod  from  acquiring  the  same  necessary  condition,  and  so 
preserves  its  own  predominance. 

§  359.  Light  models  fitted  up  with  vanes,  like  the  floats  of  a 
water-wheel,  may  be  put  in  motion  by  the  current  of  air  produced 
by  the  action  of  an  electrified  point ;  and  if  a  lighted  taper  be 
presented  to  such  a  current,  its  flame  will  sometimes  be  blown 
out  (88). 

If  a  point  be  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube  so  that  it  may  be  placed  at 
any  distance  from  one  of  the  open  ends  of  the  tube,  its  influence  as 
a  point  will  be  destroyed,  and  it  will  transmit  electricity  by  sparks 


(88)  This  figure  represents  a  light  cross  of  wire, 
timing  upon  a  point,  placed  upon  the  prime  con- 
ductor. The  air  is  forcibly  driven  from  the  points, 
and  by  its  reaction  impels  the  vane  in  the  opposite 
direction. 


The  flame  of  a  taper  is  here  re- 
presented under  the  influence  of  the 
air,  passing  off  from  a  point,  upon  a 
diarged  electrified  conductor. 
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M  a  ball.    The  aeoew  of  fresh  uncharged  air  is  thus  stopped,  and 

the  process  of  convection  cannot  proceed. 

$  S60.  The  light  which  accompanies  the  disruptive  discharge 
of  the  electrical  forces  is  aooompanied  by  heat,  and  is  capable  of 
igniting  inflammable  substances,  such  as  ether,  rosin,  &c.;  bat  its 
duration  is  so  monmitary,  that  sometimes  it  fails  to  produce  this 
eflbct.  If  a  little  loose  gunpowder  be  placed  in  a  brei^  between 
two  wires,  and  a  discharge  be  made  through  it,  the  grains  will  gene^ 
rally  be  scattered  about  without  explosion ;  but  if  the  electrical 
force  be  first  made  to  traverse  a  portion  of  water,  or  other  imperfect 
oonductor,  it  will  in  its  discharge  inflame  the  powder.  This  differ- 
enee  seems  to  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  course  of  the 
electricity  is  retarded,  so  that  it  has  time  to  produce  the  ethei  which 
its  more  rapid  transit  through  a  good  conductor  would  not  allow  of 
its  producing.  The  light  and  heat  which  thus  acoompsmy  the  dis- 
charge of  the  electric  forces,  in  their  exalted  state,  amongst  the 
polarivMl  particles  of  a  dielectric,  are  probably  perfectly  analogous  to 
the  ignitioQ  and  heat  which  are  produced  by  the  tranfer  of  the  same 
forces,  in  a  much  lower  degree  of  tension,  amongst  the  particles  of  a 
good  conductor,  whose  substance  is  insufficient  to  efl^t  their  com- 
plete neutralization. 

$  361.  The  relations  of  the  surfaces  and  distance  of  two  con- 
duetors,  under  the  influence  of  the  electric  forces  exerted  through 
the  intervention  of  dielectric  air,  have  been  accurately  measured, 
calculated  and  determined  by  Coulomb  and  Snow  Harris. 

Let  us  imagine  a  small  metallic  sphere,  placed  in  the  centre  of 
another  large  metallic  sphere  filled  with  air  (fig.  72) ;  a  charge  of 
electricity  may  be  eommunicated  to  the  former,  which  will  be  sus- 
tained by  induction  to  the  surface  of  the  latter,  and  every  molecule  of 
the  air  will  be  related  to  every  other  molecule  in  all  directions,  by  the  j 
tension  and  reaction  of  those  which  are  contiguous.  The  quantities 
of  the  <q)posite  forces  upon  the  inductric  and  the  inducteous  bodies 
must  be  exactly  equal ;  but  their  intensities  will  be  very  difierent 
The  lines  of  inductive  force  which  will  be  spread  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  latter  Mrill  be  concentrated  upon  the  former.  An 
electrified  ball  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  lai^  room,  and  equally 
removed  from  all  surrounding  objects  and  irregularly-formed  con* 
ductors,  does  not  differ  appreciably  from  such  a  hypothetical 
arrangement,  and  Dr.  Faraday  has  experimentally  traced  the  indae- 
tion  under  such  circumstances  to  a  distance  of  twenty-six  feet. 
Under  these  simple  oonditions,  supposing  the  central  ball  to  be 
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indefinitelj  small,  the  lines  of  inductive  force  will  rtdiate  from  tb« 
centre,  and  the  resulting  attraction  will  follow  the  law  of  radiant 
feroes,  and  decrease  in  direct  proportion  to  the  squares  of  the 
dktanees. 

The  result  may  otherwise  be  stated  thus : — ^tbe  sum  of  ibrcM  in 
spheres  of  different  diameters,  surrounding  an  active  eentrs,  must 
be  aiwajs  equal ;  and  the  amount  in  any  two  similar  sections  equal. 
The  law  is  the  same  as  that  of  light,  and  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  theory  of  induction  in  this  the  simplest  case  of  the  aetioii 
of  contiguous  particles. 

The  experimental  investigation,  and  mathematical  calculation 
of  the  laws  of  electrical  attraction  and  repulsion,  have  been  hitherto 
limited  to  cases  which  may  be  resolved  into  this  radiant  action,  and 
have  not  as  yet  been  applied  to  cases  of  induction  in  curved  lines. 

§  362.  The  torsion  electrometer,  by  means  of  which  Coulomb 
carried  on  his  investigations,  has  been  already  deseribed;  Mr. 
Harris  adapted  the  simple  balance  in  the  most  ingenious  and  eflke*- 
tnal  manner  to  the  same  purpose  (89).  In  the  first  instrmnent  the 
foiee  of  elasticity  is  opposed  to,  and  made  the  measure  of,  electrical 
attraction ;  in  the  second,  the  force  of  gravitation  is  applied  to  the 
same  purpose,  and  the  electrical  attraction  actually  weighed. 

If  a  certain  quantity  of  electricity  be  measured  into  a  large 
Leyden  jar,  by  means  of  the  unit  jar,  and  two  planes  connected 
with  ihe  two  coatings  be  found  to  attract  each  other  with  a  force  of 
4.5  grains,  with  double  the  quantity  18  grains  would  be  required 


(89)  This  figure  represents  Harris's  electrical  balaBce.  A  glass 
piOar  is  fixed  in  the  stand  a,  to  which  the  beam  of  a  delicate  balance,  B  b, 
is  suspended  at  the  point,  d.  A  scale  pan,  if,  is 
taspended  from  one  arm,  and  just  rests  upon 
the  support,  b,  likewise,  insulated  and  fixed 
apon  the  stand,  a.  From  the  other  arm  is 
*aspended  a  light  gilt  cone,  a.  the  base  of 
which  is  opposed  to  the  base  of  another  in- 
serted cone,  &,  which  may  be  ^xed  at  any 
^stance  from  it  by  sliding  upon  the  insulated 
pillar,  d.  The  metallic  balance  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  interior  of  a  Leyden  jar,  or 
hattery,  and  the  cone,  6,  with  the  exterior,  and 
the  attractive  power  of  any  charge  at  any 
variable  distance  between  the  cones,  may  be 
estimated  by  weights  placed  in  the  scale  pan. 
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to  counterbalance  the  force,  and  with  treble  the  quantity  40.5 
grains. 

When  a  second  and  equal  jar  is  connected  with  the  first, 
similar  quantities  only  exhibit  |th  of  the  preceding  forces,  re- 
spectively ;  and  when  the  same  quantities  are  diffused  over  three 
such  jars,  the  respective  amounts  are  only  ^th. 

§  363.  Hence,  when  the  quantity  is  constant,  the  attractive 
force  is  as  the  squares  of  the  surfaces  inversely;  and  when  the 
surface  is  constant,  as  the  squares  of  the  quantities  directly. 

Again,  it  is  found  that  the  respective  quantities  requisite  to 
produce  a  discharge  between  two  balls,  vary  directly  as  the  dis- 
tances ;  so  that,  while  the  distances  of  discharge  increase  in  the 
simple  ratio  of  the  quantity,  the  attractive  forces  increase  as  its 
square. 

§  364.  Mr.  Harris  also  found,  that  the  attractive  force  is  not 
influenced  by  the  form  of  the  unopposed  portions  of  the  acting  con- 
ductors, and  that  it  was  the  same,  whether  simple  circular  planes 
were  opposed  to  one  another,  or  cones  by  their  similar  plane  bases. 
Two  hemispheres  also  attracted  one  another,  with  the  same  force 
as  spheres  of  the  same  diameter. 

The  attractive  force  between  two  unequal  circular  areas  is  no 
greater  than  that  between  two  similar  areas,  each  equal  to  the 
lesser;  and  the  attractive  force  of  a  mere  ring  and  a  circular  area,  is 
no  greater  than  that  between  two  rings  of  the  same  diameter. 

§  365.  The  general  result  may  thus  be  stated :— the  force  of 
attraction  is  as  the  number  of  points  in  immediate  opposition 
directly,  and  as  the  square  of  their  respective  distances  inversely; 
hence,  the  attractive  force  between  two  parallel  plane  circles  being 
found,  the  force  between  any  other  two  similar  planes  will  be 
given. 

The  respective  quantities  requisite  to  a  discharge  through  a 
given  interval  of  air,  vary  in  the  simple  ratio  of  the  density  of  the 
air :  when  the  density  is  one-half,  the  discharge  occurs  with  one- 
half  the  quantity  accumulated,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  with 
one-fourth  the  intensity.  Again,  when  the  intensity  is  constant, 
the  discharge  occurs  in  air  of  one-half  the  density  at  double  the 
distance. 

The  influence  of  heat  is  not  in  any  way  opposed  to  the  restrain- 
ing power  of  air,  provided  its  density  is  not  allowed  to  vary ;  hut 
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rarefaetioQ  by  heat  produces  exactly  the  same  effect  as  mechanical 
rarefaction. 

i  366.  These  results  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
molecular  theory  of  induction :  for,  in  the  case  of  an  atmosphere 
rarefied  to  one-half,  only  one-half  of  the  dielectric  particles  remain, 
and  these  are  brought  up  to  the  discharging  intensity  with  one- 
half  the  quantity  of  electricity.  And  with  regard  to  distance  from 
an  inductive  centre,  the  number  of  particles  which  become  polarized 
within  any  concentric  sphere,  or  any  section  of  such  sphere,  must 
increase  as  the  square  of  the  diameter,  and  the  force  will  be  lowered 
ID  the  same  degree. 

§  367.  We  have  hitherto  directed  our  attention  solely  to  one 
method  of  exciting  the  electrical  forces ;  namely,  the  friction  of 
dissimilar  substances,  by  which  their  particles  are  rapidly  brought 
into  close  contact  and  as  rapidly  separated.  By  this  operation,  we 
ha?e  found  particularly  that  the  rubbed  sur&ce  of  a  dielectric 
becomes  inductric ;  its  charge  being  sustained  both  through  its  own 
mhstance,  and  through  the  air  to  surrounding  conductors.  But 
there  are  many  other  methods  by  which  this  extraordinary  agent 
may  be  developed ;  and  indeed,  the  forcible  disturbance  of  the 
established  equilibrium  of  the  particles  of  bodies  in  any  way  seems 
sufficient  to  call  it  forth  in  various  degrees.  Thus,  the  forcible  dis- 
ruption of  cohesion ;  mere  pressure  upon  certain  crystallized 
substances ;  the  heating  of  others ;  changes  of  physical  state ;  crys- 
tallization and  evaporation  are  all  capable  of  producing  electrical 
excitement. 

§  368.  If  we  break  a  roll  of  sulphur  we  shall  find  a  charge 
of  dectricity  upon  its  two  fresh  surfaces,  and  if  we  pound  it  in  a  dry 
mortar  and  pour  the  fragments  upon  the  glass  of  an  electrometer, 
the  leaves  will  diverge  very  forcibly;  and  if  we  renew  the  contact 
^ith  fresh  surfaces  upon  a  fresh  plate,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  not 
cuy  to  deprive  it  of  the  whole  quantity  which  it  has  thus  acquired. 
If  we  take  a  rhombohedron  of  Iceland  spar,  and,  holding  it  by 
two  opposite  edges,  press  upon  two  of  its  opposite  faces,  it  will 
manifest  a  decided  power  of  attraction  upon  light  substances. 

§  369.  Crystals  of  tourmaline,  again,  whose  optical  properties 
have  been  described  (§  245),  exhibit  a  very  remarkable  state  of 
electrical  excitement  when  gently  heated.  The  tourmaline  is  a  hard 
crystallized  mineral,  which  occurs  in  granite  and  other  primitive 
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rocks,  in  the  form  of  three,  six,  or  nine  sided  prisms^  termiBiied  by 
three  or  six  sided  pyramids.  It  was  discovered  by  the  Dutch  in  Cey- 
lon, who  called  it  Aachen  trikker^  from  its  property  of  attracting  ashes 
when  thrown  into  the  fire.  It  appears  howerer  to  have  been  known  to 
Thec^hrastus.  Wh^i  the  stone  is  of  considerable  m»  and  warned, 
flashes  of  light  may  be  seen  to  dart  across  its  sorfaoe  when  kid 
npon  a  hot  iron.  If  a  crystal  of  this  mineral  be  mounted  npoD  i 
pivot,  or  otherwise  suspended  with  freedom  of  motion,  its  excitement 
will  be  found  to  be  polar,  and  one  end  will  be  attracted  by  excited 
glass  and  the  other  repelled.  The  polar  arrangenoent  <rf  its  paitiekfi 
exists  throughout  its  substance,  for,  when  hndLea  in  two,  eadb  bslf 
will  prove  to  be  likewise  polar.  It  is  during  the  rise  of  its  tempe^ 
ature  that  these  phenomena  take  place :  during  the  process  of  cooling 
they  also  occur,  but  with  the  opposite  direotion  of  die  forces. 

The  poles  of  the  mineral  have  reference  to  the  axis  of  Bymsietfy 
(§  124),  and  those  crystals  are  alone  dbctrical,  the  opposite  extre- 
mities of  whose  axes  diff&r  ¥rith  regard  to  the  Humbw,  dispositieB, 
and  figure  of  their  facets. 

§  370.  Boracite  is  another  mineral  whi<^  possesses  die  pro- 
perty of  becoming  electric  by  heat  in  a  high  degree.  It  crystallijeB 
in  the  form  of  a  cube;  but  the  edges  and  angles  are  generally 
replaced  by  secondary  planes,  and  four  of  the  angles  are  always 
ol^erved  to  present  a  greater  number  of  facets  than  the  other  four: 
the  most  complex  angles  are  rendered  vitreous,  and  the  amplest 
resinous,  by  heat,  and  these  are  always  found  at  the  opposite  extre- 
mities of  the  axis  of  symmetry. 

§  371.  If  melted  sulphur  be  poured  into  a  glass  vessel,  it 
becomes  electrical  in  the  process  of  crystallization ;  and  if  it  be 
removed  from  the  glass  and  examined  after  solidification,  it  will  be 
found  in  the  resinous  state,  and  the  glass  in  the  corresponding 
vitreous  state.  Water,  also,  in  the  act  of  freezing,  becomes 
electrical. 

The  evaporation  of  water  likewise  excites  electricity,  and  if  » 
heated  platinum  vessel  be  placed  upon  the  cap  of  a  gold-leaf  elec- 
trometer, and  water  dropped  into  it  as  the  steam  flies  off  the  leavei) 
will  expand  with  resinous  electricity.  The  effect  is  rendered  very 
decided  with  the  assistance  of  the  condenser.  The  late  experiments 
of  M.  Pouillet  have  rendered  it  probable  that  the  evaporation 
of  perfectly  pure  water  is  not  accompanied  by  any  development 
of  the  electrical  forces,  but  that  a  very  minute  portion  of  saline 
matter  in  solution  is  suflicient  to  determine  the  effi»ct.    This  does 
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BOl  detnet  from  the  probabilitj  of  evaporaikm  being  the  principal 
iDBree  of  atiaosf^erical  electricitj ;  for  all  the  water  upon  the  &ce 
of.  the  ^be  m  impi^^ted  more  or  less  with  different  sahs.  The 
▼itieoas  deetricitj  whieh  eonesponds  ta  the  resinous  charge,  whieh 
in  the  eiperiment  is  left  upon  the  ekotromeler,  is  carried  into  the 
air,  and  probaUy  commiinicates  a  charge  to  the  minute  drops  into 
idiieh  it  ie  again  ecmdensed,  and  which  float  in  the  atmosphere. 

$  372.  At  a  v^  early  period  of  electrical  science  the  identity 
of  the  electric  sf>ark  and  lightning  was  suspected ;  hr  Dr.  Wall, 
ia  ]64(^  m  eonteaiphitiBg  the  light  and  crackling  noise  produced 
by  the  friction  of  a  large  piece  of  amber,  was  led  to  remark  that  this 
crackling  and  light  may  be  supposed  in  some  degree  to  represent 
bonder  and  lightning.  But  it  was  Franklin  who,  in  1747,  esta- 
Wdied  the  close  soialogy  of  the  two  agents,  by  strict  inductive 
Naseniag,  jukl  expmmeutally  verified  his  conclusions  by  imitating, 
on  a  mall  scale,  the  awful  phenomena  of  nature.  He  had  also 
derised  the  etrudal  experiments  of  drawing  electricity  from  the 
doods^  by  naeans  of  an  insulated  pointed  rod  of  metal,  fer  the 
erection  of  which  ho  only  waited  the  completion  of  a  church 
•teeple  in  Philadelphia.  But  M.  Dalibard,  in  France,  preceded 
^  by  about  a  month  in  obtaining  the  actual  result,  by  repeatedly 
charging  a  Leyden  jar  by  means  of  a  similar  apparatus  during  the 
pssaage  of  a  thunder  cloud.  Without  any  knowledge  of  this  experi- 
mont  it  eccorred  to  Franklin,  whilst  occupied  with  the  subject,  that 
by  means  of  a  common  s<^ool-boy'*s  kite  he  might  obtain  ready 
Mcess  to  the  region  of  the  clouds.  He  watched  the  importunity  of 
la  approaching  storm  and  w«it  into  the  iielda  and,  with  the 
asnstsoce  of  his  son,  raised  the  kite  into  the  air.  He  confined  it 
by  two  or  three  feet  of  silken  ribbon,  but  a  considerable  time 
ekpeed  without  any  result.  One  v&ty  promising  cloud  passed  over 
his  head  without  producing  any  effect  upon  his  simple  apparatus, 
^en,  being  about  to  give  up  the  attempt  in  despair,  he  observed, 
^r  a  sharp  shower,  some  loose  threads  of  the  string  to  repel  one 
another;  on  this  he  fastened  a  key  to  the  string,  and  was  gratified  by 
drawing  an  electric  spark  from  it.  He  afterwards  raised  an  insu- 
lated metallic  rod  from  the  end  of  his  house,  so  arranged  as  to 
commttxiicate  with  two  bells  by  means  of  a  pendulum  which,  striking 
against  them  as.  they  were  alternately  attracted  and  repelled,  warned 
kim  of  the  passage  oS  an  electric  cloud  (90). 


(90)  The  chime  of  bells,  represented  in  the  next  figure,  is  suspended 
to  the  electrified  body  by  the  metallic  hook,  a.  The  two  exterior  bells,  b  6, 
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The  experiment  with  the  kite  has  often  since  been  repeated,  with 
the  addition  of  a  thin  copper  wire  twisted  with  the  string;  bat  it 
is  not  unaccompanied  with  danger,  for  experimenters  have  frequently 
received  violent  shocks,  and  the  electricity  has  been  known  to 
discharge  itself  to  the  ground  in  sparks  tea  feet  IcHig,  and  two  or 
three  inches  in  diameter.  A  fatal  catastrophe  from  incanttoua 
experiments  upon  atmospheric  electricity  occurred  to  Professor 
Richman,  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  1753.  He  had  erected  an  apparatus 
in  the  air,  and  was  examining  it  with  a  friend,  when  a  flash  of 
lightning  passed  from  the  insulating  rod  through  his  body,  and 
instant  death  was  the  consequence.  His  companion  was  at  the  same 
time  struck  senseless  to  the  ground. 

§  373.  The  snapping  noise  which  the  electric  spark  makes 
in  passing  through  a  portion  of  the  atmosphere  is  due  to  the  sadden 
compression  of  the  air ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  awfal 
thunder-dap  itself  is  produced  by  the  same  action.  The  report  is  in 
this  extreme  instance  modified  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  such 
as  distance,  echo,  &c. ;  and  the  sudden  dying  away  and  retorn  of 
the  sound  may  be  accounted  for  on  well-knovm  principles. 

We  have  already  stated  (§  12)  that  sound  travels  in  air  with  a 
velocity  of  only  1,130  feet  in  a  second,  but  light  at  the  rate  of  195,000 
miles  in  the  same  period  of  time  ($  216).  The  time  in  which  the  flash 
of  lightning  reaches  us,  from  the  'different  points  of  its  coarse,  may 
therefore  be  taken  as  instantaneous;  but  the  time  which  the  explosion 
occupies  will  be  very  appreciable,  and  will  vary  with  the  distance  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  long  line  which  the  discharge  traverses.  By 
a  calculation  founded  upon  the  interval  between  the  flash  and  the 
sound,  and  the  duration  of  the  thunder-clap,  it  has  been  found  that 
a  flash  of  lightning  frequently  traverses  a  space  of  nine  or  ten  miles; 
and,  when  we  take  into  account  the  zig-zag  path  which  it  ordinarily 


are  in  metallic  communication  with  it,  and  the  centre 
one  is  insulated  by  a  siLk-thread,  but  is  in  metalhc 
communication  with  the  ground,  by  the  chain,  c.  The 
metallic  clappers,  c  c,  are  suspended  by  silk  threads, 
and  when  the  exterior  balls  are  charged  they  are 
alternately  attracted  and  repelled,  and  discharge  the 
electricity  by  convection  to  the  centre  conducting- 
bell. 
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ioUows,  its  jdtemate  approach  and  recession  will  account  for  the 
phenomenon  in  question.  Such  would  be  the  effect  produced  upon 
UL  observer,  placed  at  the  end  of  a  long  file  of  soldiers,  who  were  to 
discharge  their  muskets  at  the  same  moment.  He  would  not  hear 
a  single  report,  but  a  succession  of  reports,  which  would  produce  an 
in^golar  rolling  sound  (91). 

{  374.  If  a  house  stand  in  the  way  of  an  electric  discharge, 
that  is  to  say,  if  it  form  by  induction  from  the  charged  clouds  a  part 
of  that  line  of  particles  which  have  attained  the  highest  degree  of 
teoaioD,  the  course  which  the  lightning  will  take  will  be  determined  by 
the  accidental  position  of  different  conducting  bodies  within  it,  which 


(91)     The  usual  zig-zag  path  of  a  flash  of  lightning  is  here  repre- 
sented.    The  sound  will  reach  the   observers,  placed  at  a  and  a,  from 


the  different  points,  in  very  unequal  times,  and  will  sometimes  recede 
and  then  approach  alternately,  as  it  reaches  them  from  the  fiirther  or 
neater  portions  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  concussion  is  produced. 


Sometimes  the  discharge  follows  a  path  approaching  to  a  segment  o. 
a  circle,  and  then,  if  the  observer  be  placed  in  a  situation  nearly  equi- 
distant  from  every  part  of  the  flash,  it  will  affect  him  with  a  single  crash. 
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will  change  the  line  of  greatest  tension  aocordmg  to  their  relatife 
situations.  Thus  it  is  probable  that  it  maj  descend  a  ehimnej  in 
which  the  air  is  rarefied ;  or  it  may  strike  the  same  object  fnmi  being  the 
most  elevated  conducting  body  in  its  coarse.  It  may  then  leaptodif* 
tetent  metallic  articles  in  the  (Ambers, — w  even  to  persons,  vhow 
good  conducting  properties  may  present  an  easy  transit  in  the  poskioR 
in  which  they  may  be  placed ;  it  will  finally  pass  to  the  earth,  after 
having  thus  followed  the  path  which  had  been  previoiisly  determined 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  particles  under  the  highesl  state  of 
inductive  influence.  As  long  as  the  discharge  k  confined  to  the 
good  conducting  substance  of  metals  lightning  prodnees  no  injnrieos 
effects ;  but  whenever  it  passes  from  these  into  imperfect  cendoeteff 
its  course  is  marked  by  destruction. 

§  375.  To  Dr.  Franklin  belongs  the  honour  of  having  sug- 
gested the  application  of  the  known  principles  of  electrical  science  to 
the  defence  of  buildings  against  the  dangers  of  a  thunder-storm. 
He  proposed  the  erection  of  a  continuous  metallic  rod  in  perfect 
communication  with  the  earth,  by  the  side  of  any  building 
intended  to  be  secured  against  the  effects  of  lightning;  and 
experience  has  fully  demonstrated  the  utility  of  this  precaution. 
The  great  points  to  be  attended  to  in  the  construction  of  such 
conductors  are,  that  they  should  be  carried  above  the  highest 
point  of  the  building  to  be  protected, — ^that  they  should  be  of 
sufficient  substance  not  to  be  melted,  and  the  experience  of  & 
century  has  proved  that  a  copper  rod  of  half  an  inch  diameter 
has  never  yet  been  fused; — ^that  there  should  be  good  metallic 
contact  in  all  their  parts ; — and  that  they  dbbold  terminate  at  a 
sufficient  depth  in  the  ground,  and  be  led,  if  possible,  intosMne 
piece  of  moist  earth,  or  large  body  of  water.  It  has  been  proved 
that  conductors  erected  with  these  precautions  will  protect  a  circular 
space  of  a  radius  double  their  height  above  the  highest  point  of  the 
building  to  which  they  are  attached. 

§  376.  An  objection,  founded  in  ignorance,  has  sometimes 
been  made  to  lightning-rods,  that  they  may  by  their  attractive 
power  invite  a  discharge  where  otherwise  it  would  not  have  taken 
place.  But  when  it  is  coaaidered  that  one  of  thie  eoaditions  of  a 
thunder-storm  is  an  intense  electrical  induction  of  a  portion  of  the 
earth''s  surface  through  a  dry  stratuui  of  air  to  the  surface  of  a  cloud 
of  some  thousands  of  acres  in  extent,  in  the  maimer  of  a  Leyden  jar, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  any  such  elevation  as  cooqiared  with  the 
distance  and  extent  of  the  charged  cleuds,  is  utterly  iseonsiderahk»i 
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and  perfSwtIf  inadequate  to  infloence  the  charge  in  the  idightest 
degree.  The  conductor  is  perfectly  passive,  and  its  efficacy  consists 
in  (^MUBg  aa  easy  path  by  which  the  force  may  be  transmitted. 
Its  action  is  at  best  but  of  a  negative  kind,  and  it  can  no  more  be 
Mid  to  attract  the  lightning  than  a  watercourse  can  be  said  to  attract 
the  water  which  necessarily  flows  through  it  at  the  time  of  heavy  rain. 
It  is  true  thai  a  pointed  conductor  will  silently  draw  off  a  con- 
ttdenble  portion  of  the  electric  charge  from  a  distant  cloud,  and 
tins  aetion  will  sometimes  be  indicated  by  a  glow,  or  even  brush, 
npoQ  its  extremity,  but  this  would  tend  to  diminish  the  state  of 
toBsion  of  the  charged  masses ;  and  if  inadequate  to  produce  an 
appreciable  diminution  of  the  enormous  quantities  collected,  can 
luive  no  influence  in  exalting  the  tension  to  the  point  of  disruption. 

§  377.  The  beautiful  meteor  called  the  aurora  borealU^  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  is  another  form  of  electrical  discharge  taking 
place  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  where  the  decreased 
density  of  the  air  admits  of  those  brushes  and  coruscations  which 
can  be  90  w^  imitated  in  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump.  Luminous 
bnidies,  aigretites,  and  glows,  have  not  unfrequently  been  observed 
also,  previous  to  thunder-storms,  upon  the  mast-heads  of  vessels, 
the  points  of  soldiers*  spears,  and  even  up<m  the  outstretdied 
b^era  of  the  hand.  Upon  dte  high  table-land  of  Mexico,  where  the 
atmosphere  at  times  is  extremely  dry,  the  horses^  manes  become 
luminous  and  emit  a  crackling  noise.  These  lights  used  formerly 
to  be  r^arded  wiUi  feelings  of  dread  and  superstition,  and  went  in 
Italy  by  the  name  of  the  Fire  of  St.  Elmo. 

§  378.  The  atmosphere,  though  not  usually  charged  to  the 
excess  which  is  necessary  to  produce  the  phenomena  to  which  we 
hare  just  adverted,  will  commonly  afford  indications  of  electrical 
onitement.  In  calm  dry  weather,  when  no  clouds  are  visible,  the 
gold  leaves  of  an  electrometer  armed  with  a  pointed  rod  or  flame, 
will  always  indicate  vitreous  electricity ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained 
ihat  its  intensity  is  subject  to  regular  variations,  reaching  a  maxi- 
nmm  abont  seven  or  eight  oVlook  in  the  morning,  and  fklling  to 
a  nnnimnm  between  one  and  two.  In  high  winds  and  damp 
weather,  vrithout  rain,  electrical  indications  can  rarely  be  obtained ; 
u^  in  cloudy  weather,  and  in  times  of  showers  of  hail,  rain  or  snow, 
ttey  vary  very  much  both  as  to  kind  and  intensity. 

§  379*  At  a  very  early  period  it  had  been  observed  that, 
^en  vessels  at  sea  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  their  compasses 
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were  often  deranged ;  and  in  some  instanees  the  polarity  of  their 
needles,  or  their  property  of  pointing  north  and  south,  destroyed, 
in  others  reversed.  Dr.  Franklin  also  succeeded  in  imitating  this 
effect  by  frequent  discharges  of  the  electrical  battery.  Up  to  a 
very  recent  date,  however,  there  has  always  been  great  anc8^ 
tainty  in  the  results  of  the  experiment ;  but  the  conditions  of  its 
success  have  lately  been  determined,  and  hj  wrapping  a  wire 
spirally  round  a  glass  tube,  so  that  the  convolutions  shall  not 
touch  each  other,  and  placing  the  needle  within  it  while  a  strong 
discharge  is  directed  through  the  wire,  these  effects  will  be  prodnced. 
If  a  common  steel  needle,  without  any  attractive  power,  be  placed 
in  similar  circumstances,  it  will  be  found  to  have  acquired  the  power 
of  attracting  iron  filings,  and  all  the  properties  of  MAONimsif. 

We  will  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  natore  of 
this  new  force,  and  the  laws  which  govern  its  action. 

Magnetism. 

§  380.  The  force  or  forces  of  Magnetism  we  have  already  di^ 
tinguished,  (§  1 5),  as  they  reside  in  the  loadstone ;  or  as  conunonicated 
by  friction  from  that  species  of  iron  ore  to  bars  of  steel.  The  first 
observed  phenomena  of  magnetism  did  not,  like  thoee  of  electricity, 
remain  for  some  thousand  years  a  barren  discovery ;  for  the  polarity 
of  a  magnetic  bar,  or  its  property  of  always  pointing  towards  the 
North  Pole  of  the  earth,  was  long  since  rendered  subservient  to 
navigation.  It  is  said,  that  the  Chinese  and  Arabians  were 
acquainted  with  this  directive  power  before  the  Europeans,  and 
that  thej  employed  it  even  one  thousand  years  before  the  Christian 
era. 

Mr.  Davies  has  informed  us,  that  it  is  explicitly  mentioned  in  a 
Chinese  dictionary  finished  in  a.d.  121 ;  and  in  another  dictionary 
completed  in  the  reign  of  Kang-hi,  he  says,  it  is  stated  that  under 
the  Tsin  djmasty,  (previous  to  a.d.  419,)  ships  were  steered  to  the 
south  by  the  magnet. 

With  regard  to  Europeans,  the  only  certain  fact  concerning  the 
early  application  of  the  property  is,  that  Vasco  de  Gama,  a  Portu- 
guese navigator,  employed  the  compass,  in  1497,  in  his  first  voyage 
in  the  Indian  Seas. 

§  381.    Let  us  now  examine  the  phenomena  with  more 
precision. 

If  a  long  bar  magnet  be  covered  with  iron  filings,  and  then 
withdrawn  from  the  heap,  it  will  be  found  that  a  portion  of  the 
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filings  adhere  to  its  surface,  but  in  a  very  unequal  manner :  large 
cIosterB  will  be  suspended  from  the  two  extremities,  but  not  a 
ptrticle  will  be  attached  to  the  centre  between  them  (92).  It  may 
abo  be  observed  that  long  filaments,  composed  of  many  smaller  ones 
joined  end  to  end,  will  stand  erect  from  the  ends  ;  but  that  as  they 
recede  from  these  points,  they  will  be  shorter  and  shorter,  and 
iodine  from  each  other,  appearing  to  be  self-repelled.  The  best 
mode  of  examining  the  attractive  points  of  such  a  bar  is  to  place 
it  onder  a  sheet  of  paper,  upon  which  iron  filings  may  be  sifted. 
B}r  gently  tapping  the  paper,  they  are  slightly  projected  into  the 
lir,  and,  as  they  fall  under  the  influence  of  the  magnetic  attrac- 
tions, they  distribute  themselves  into  regular  and  beautiful  curve 
lines  which  converge  towards  the  extremities  where  they  are 
collected  in  largest  quantities.  These  points  of  attraction  are  the 
poles  of  the  magnet :  that  is,  points  endued  with  similar,  but  opposed, 
forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  analogous  to  those  which  we  found 
in  in  insulated  electrical  conductor  under  induction.  A  needle  of 
soft  iron,  freely  suspended  from  a  silk  thread,  will  be  attracted  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way  as  the  iron  filings ;  but  a  magnetic  needle  of 
steel  will  be  attracted  by  one  extremity,  and  repelled  by  the  other. 
These  phenomena  take  place  through  interposed  metals,  glass,  resins, 
wster,  paper,  &c.,  and  are  clearly  distinguished  from  their  analogous 
electrical  attractions  and  repulsions. 

$  382.  Sometimes  a  bar  which  has  not  been  magnetized  to 
saturation  will  present  points  which  have  been  called  consecutive 
poles,  indicating  alternation  of  the  two  magnetic  forces.  These 
may  be  discovered  by  the  grouping  together  of  iron  filings,  or  by  the 
alternate  attractions  and  repulsions  of  the  bar  at  the  different  points 
when  freely  suspended. 


(92)  If  a  magnetized  bar  be  placed  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  iron 
filings  be  sifted  upon  it,  they  will  adhere  to  it  in  the  manner  here  repre- 
sented. 
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{  383.  S<^  iron  becomes  magnetic  by  Induclioti  from  % 
fnagnet,  just  as  an  insulated  cylinder  ot  metal  becomes  eleetiml  by 
the  action  of  an  electrified  body  through  the  air.  If  a  key,  or  other 
piece  of  iron,  be  held  near  one  of  the  poles  of  a  powerful  loadstotn  or 
magnet,  it  will  be  found  that  a  series  of  iron  balls  and  needles  may 
be  suspended  from  it,  each  in  succession  bec(Nning  polar  under  the 
influence  of  the  inducing  force  (93).  When  the  magnet  is  with* 
drawn,  they  all  immediately  return  to  their  neutral  etate» 

The  opposition  of  the  poles  may  be  well  shown  by  8uq>e&ding 
two  small  iron  cylinders,  side  by  side,  in  contact,  and  approaching 
them  with  the  pole  of  a  magnet ;  each  will  become  tempc^ly 
magnetic ;  and  each  will  have  its  nearest  end  converted  into  an 
opposite  pole  to  that  of  the  magnet :  the  similar  poles  of  the  two 
cylinders  will  consequently  be  in  contact,  but  will  immediately 
repel  each  other,  and  the  cylinders  will  fly  apart  (94). 

If  a  quantity  of  fine  iron  wire  be  cut  into  lengths  of  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch,  large  quantities  of  it  may  be  suspended  from  a 
magnet ;  which  will  exactly  represent  the  black  silk  threads  which 
we  have  before  examined  under  the  inductive  influence  of  electricity 
in  spirits  of  turpentine.  (§  314.) 


(93)  A  represents  a  bar-magnet,  near  to  the  marked  extremity  of 
which,  N,  a  key  is  held:  this  will  become  magnetic  by  induction,  a&d 
will  induce  magnetism  upon  the  three  small 
— r\v  I "  nails  brought  near  it,  which  wifl  be  conse- 
quently attracted.  The  positions  of  the  laaikad 
poles  of  these  temporary  magnets  are  indicated 
by  the  letters  »"  n"  »'%  when  the  key  is  gra- 
dually removed  from  the  influence  of  the 
magnet,  the  iron  nails  successively  fall  off. 


(94)  When  the  unmarked  pole  of  a 
magnet,  s,  is  held  at  a  little  distance  from  two 
pieces  of  soft  iron,  suspended  from  a  point  by 
two  pieces  of  thread,  (fig.  1),  they  both  become 
magnetic  by  induction,  and  the  two  similar 
poles,  n  Hy  and  the  opposite  poles,  s  j,  repel  one 
another.  If  the  pole  of  the  magnet,  s,  (fig.  2),  be 
approached  nearer  to  them,  its  superior  attrac- 
tion will  overcome  the  mutual  repulsion  of  the 
poles,  n  n,  and  they  will  be  drawn  towards  it, 
but  the  poles,  t  #,  will  separate  to  a  greater 
distance  than  before. 


Fiff.  1.  Fig,  % 
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$384.  Hie  magnet,  like  the  charged  electrical  conductor, 
losN  none  of  its  original  force  while  communicating  thia  induced 
power;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  its  own  state  exalted  by  the 
metion  of  the  opposite  power  it  thus  develops. 

$  385.  There  is,  however,  an  essential  difference  in  the  cha- 
racter of  electrical  and  magnetical  induction:  we  have  seen  (§312) 
that  if  a  cylinder  under  electrical  induction  be  broken  in  two, 
each  half  will  retain  an  opposite  charge  independently  of  the 
other;  but  if,  under  similar  circumstances  of  magnetic  influence, 
an  iron  wire  be  cut  in  two,  the  end  which  is  removed  will  show  no 
signs  of  free  magnetism.  Under  no  circumstances,  indeed,  can  one 
magnetic  force  be  obtained  in  any  form  of  iron  without  the  coexist- 
ence of  an  equal  amount  of  the  opposite  force  in  the  same  mass : 
and  if  we  fracture  a  magnet,  or  loadstone,  into  any  number  of  pieces, 
each  fragment  will  be  a  perfect  magnet  with  contrary  poles. 

§  386.  We  may  suppose  a  mass  composed  of  minute  grains 
of  metal,  each  surrounded  by  a  non-conducting  substance  not 
adding  sensibly  to  its  bulk :  on  bringing  a  body  thus  constituted 
near  an  electrified  body,  every  one  of  the  grains  would  immediately 
become  electrical  by  induction;  and  it  has  been  mathematically 
proved,  that  the  attractions  and  repulsions  which  such  a  body  would 
exert  externally,  would  be  the  same  as  those  of  a  homogeneous  con- 
ductor of  the  same  form  and  size,  subjected  to  the  same  inductive 
influence.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  two  forces  would  be 
transferred  to  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  body ;  while  in  the 
former  they  would  remain  in  the  masses  to  which  they  originally 
belonged.  Such,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  the  disposition  of  the  electric 
forces  in  the  tourmaline  (§  369),  and  it  offers  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  the  disposition  of  the  forces  in  the  magnet. 

§  387.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  magnetic  induction 
takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  complete  and  separate  polarization 
of  each  particle  of  iron,  and  that  the  forces  cannot  travel  from  one 
to  the  other  to  accumulate  at  the  ends  like  the  electric  forces  in  an 
insulated  conductor. 

Iron  filings,  by  their  mere  juxtaposition,  under  the  influence  of 
a  magnet  form  a  series  of  minute  magnets,  of  which  the  poles  are 
similarly  situated  in  each ;  and,  being  alternately  of  different  kinds, 
the  adjacent  ends  attract  one  another.  An  accumulation  of  such 
filings  between  the  opposite  poles  of  two  magnets,  or  of  a  magnet 
bent  into  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  accurately  represents  a  bar  of 

s 
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soft  iron  placed  in  the  same  position,  and  the  particles  of  both  we 
conceive  to  he  precisely  in  the  same  condition. 

Separate  magnetic  charges  cannot  he  supported  by  distant 
bodies,  by  a  polarization  of  the  particles  of  the  intervening  air,  equi- 
valent to  that  which  sustains  a  charge  of  either  of  the  electric^ 
forces.  The  magnetic  forces  traverse  all  substances  except  iron  and 
one  other  metal,  nickel,  without  affording  any  indications  of  that 
action  upon  their  particles,  which  has  so  lately  been  established 
by  Dr.  Faraday  in  the  case  of  the  electrical  forces. 

J  388.  Perfectly  pure  soft  iron  returns  immediately  to  Iti 
neutral  state  upon  removing  the  inducing  cause  or  pole  of  th« 
magnet ;  but  if  the  natural  arrangement  of  the  particles  of  the 
metal  be  disturbed  by  mechanical  force,  such  as. twisting  or  violeQt 
hammering,  it  will  retain  its  polarity  for  longer  or  shorter  periodi. 
The  new  arrangements  which  take  place  from  chemical  combinatioo 
also  confer  this  retentive  or  coercive  power  in  a  high  degree :  hence, 
the  permanence  of  the  magnetic  forces  in  the  loadstone,  which  is  an 
oxide  of  iron,  and  in  hard  steel,  a  compound  of  carbon  and  the  same 
metal. 

§  389.  The  process  of  induction  takes  place  very  slowly  in 
tempered  steel  by  mere  contact ;  the  coercive  power  which  retaina 
the  particles  in  their  polarized  state,  when  once  acquired,  opposing 
itself  to  its  reception  :  but  it  is  greatly  facilitated  by  friction.  When 
one  pole  of  a  powerful  magnet  is  rubbed  two  or  three  times  alonjf  a 
bar  from  end  to  end,  always  in  the  same  direction,  the  latter  speedily 
acquires  the  magnetic  virtue.  Various  modes  of  friction  have  been 
devised  for  saturating  steel  bars  with  magnetism ;  instead  of  the 
simple  mode  just  indicated,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  single 
touch,  the  two  opposite  poles  of  a  magnet,  bent  into  the  form  of  a 
horse-shoe  (95),  may  be  brought  down  upon  the  centre  of  the  bar 


(95)  This  figure  represents  a  magnet  bent 
into  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe;  by  which  means 
the  two  poles  are  brought  near  to  each  other,  and 
are  better  adapted  to  many  experiments.  When 
not  in  use,  they  are  connected  together  by  a  piece  of 
soft  iron,  which  is  called  the  keeper^  by  which  their 
force  is  preserved  unimpaired.  The  power  of  a 
magnet  may  be  measured  by  suspending  a  scale-pan 
to  the  keeper,  and  loading  it  with  weights  till  it 
becomes  detached  by  their  gravity. 
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to  be  magnetized,  with  the  poles  turned  in  a  direction  the  reverse 
of  that  of  the  poles  intended  to  be  given  to  the  bar,  and  then  moved 
backwards  and  forwards  along  the  surface ;  taking  care  to  pass  over 
each  half  of  it  an  equal  number  of  times,  and  repeating  the  same 
operation  on  the  opposite  side.  This  is  called  the  double  touch,  and 
the  bar  becomes  speedily  and  effectually  magnetic. 

§  390.  Great  advantage  is  derived  when  two  bars  are  to  be 
magnetized,  by  disposing  them  in  a  parallelogram,  in  conjunction 
with  connecting  pieces  of  soft  iron.  The  bars  are  touched  in  the 
way  just  described,  so  as  to  have  their  dissimilar  poles  opposed, 
and  in  proportion  as  they  receive  magnetism,  these  connecting 
pieces  acquire  a  similar  power,  and  by  their  reaction  tend  to  exalt 
the  intensity  of  the  charge  (96).  Horse-shoe  magnets,  for  the  same 
reason,  may  be  most  efficaciously  touched  by  connecting  together 
Aeir  extremities  with  soft  iron.  In  such  a  complete  circuit,  more- 
over, the  power  is  preserved  most  securely  by  the  reciprocal  influ«> 
ence  of  the  opposed  forces,  and  magnets  when  out  of  use  should  be 
carefully  protected  in  this  manner.  While  such  a  circuit  is  closed, 
it  will  exert  but  a  feeble  influence  upon  any  exterior  body ;  but  the 
keeper,  as  the  soft  iron  bar  is  called,  is  retained  in  its  position  by  a 
very  powerful  attraction.  It  is,  however,  found  that  the  weight 
which  it  will  support  immediately  after  the  process  of  magnetizing, 
is  much  greater  than  when  the  circuit  is  reclosed  after  having  been 
once  broken. 

}  391.  Powerful  magnetic  batteries  are  constructed  by 
™ting  a  number  of  horse-shoe  magnets,  laying  them  one  over  the 
other,  with  all  their  poles  similarly  disposed,  and  fastening  them 
together  in  a  copper  case. 

Mr.  Scoresby  has  lately  ascertained  that  great  advantage  arises 
from  constructing  magnets  of  thin  plates  of  hard  steel,  separated 
from  one  another  by  very  thin  shavings  of  wood.  A  magnet  thus 
formed  of  196  plates,  15  inches  long,  and  li  inch  wide,  rendered 
an  iron  nail  weighing  500  grains,  magnetic  by  induction,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  11  inches,  so  that  it  supported  another  weighing  389  grains. 
It  also  sustained  a  nail  weighing  194  grains  through  a  slab  of  marble 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick. 


(96)  This  figure  represents  two  bar 
njagnets,  with  their  opposite  poles,  n  s,  placed 
in  juxta-position,  and  connected  by  means  of 
their  armatures  of  soft  iron. 
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§  392.  The  action  of  the  earth  upon  a  magnetic  needle  (97), 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  large  bar  magnet  upon  it ;  and  may 
be  represented  by  the  action  of  such  a  magnet  passing  nearly  aloDg 
the  axis  of  a  globe,  the  poles  of  which,  however,  do  not  exactly 
coincide  with  the  poles  of  the  earth's  rotation.  If  a  small  magnetic 
needle,  suspended  so  that  it  has  freedom  of  motion  in  a  vertical 
plane,  be  placed  midway  upon  such  a  magnet  or  upon  the  equator 
of  the  globe,  it  will  assume  a  horizontal  position,  with  its  poles 
directed  to  the  dissimilar  poles  of  the  large  bar. 

The  end  of  a  needle,  or  bar,  which  directs  itself  towards  the 
north  pole  of  the  earth,  is,  for  convenience,  generally  distinguished 
by  a  mark,  and  is  therefore  best  denominated  the  marked  end. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  north  end,  or  pole ;  but  very  improperly, 
as  it  manifests  the  opposite  force  to  that  which  acts  at  the  north 
terrestrial  pole. 

As  the  needle  above  mentioned  is  advanced  towards  one  pole  of 
the  large  magnet,  the  end  which  is  directed  towards  that  pole  begins 
to  dip  or  incline  downwards,  till  at  length  it  stands  perpendicularly 
above  it.  Upon  being  gradually  drawn  back  to  its  former  position, 
it  slowly  recovers  its  horizontal  direction ;  and  upon  being  advanced 
towards  the  opposite  pole,  the  same  series  of  phenomena  take  place 
with  the  opposite  end  (98). 


(97)  This  figure  represents  a 
conTenieut  mode  of  supporting  a 
needle  for  the  purpose  of  indicating 
its  direction,  a  is  a  stand  in  ivhich 
is  fixed  an  upright  rod,  of  any  sub- 
stance but  iron.  The  latter  termi- 
nates in  a  point,  which  fits  into  a 
small  agate  cap  at  the  centre  of  the 
needle,  which  is  thus  free  to  move 
with  the  least  possible  friction. 

(98)  The  suspension  of  the 
dipping-needle  is  here  shown.  The 
needle  is  formed  of  a  flat  piece  of 
steel,  through  the  centre  of  which  a 
small  axis  passes  at  right  angles.  It 
freely  moTes  in  circular  holes,  made 
in  the  horizontal  bar,  H  A,  which 
forms  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  c  f , 
which  is  graduated  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  tiie  angle  made  by  the 
needle  with  the  horizon. 
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§  393.  Perfectly  analogous  phenomena  of  direction  and  dip 
take  place  under  the  influence  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  but  the 
law8  which  govern  them  are  of  a  more  complicated  nature.  A 
needle  freely  suspended,  out  of  the  influence  of  any  ferruginous 
mass,  only  remains  in  equilibrium  when  in  the  magnetic  meridian; 
there  are  places  where  this  line  coincides  with  the  terrestrial  men* 
dian,  and  in  these  a  magnetic  needle  points  to  the  true  north.  If, 
however,  it  be  carried  successively  to  difierent  places  on  the  earth'^s 
surface,  its  direction  will  be  sometimes  to  the  east,  and  sometimes  to 
the  west  of  north.  It  appears,  from  the  latest  researches,  to  be 
probable  that  there  may  be  more  than  one  magnetic  pole  in  either 
hemisphere.  According  to  the  observations  of  M.  Hansteen,  there 
is  one  in  Siberia,  in  longitude  102°  east  of  Greenwich,  and  a  little 
to  the  north  of  the  60th  degree  of  latitude,  and  the  other  has  been 
determined,  by  the  observations  of  our  late  arctic  navigators,  to  be 
about  96^  40'  W.  longitude,  and  70°  14'  N.  latitude.  The  magnetic 
equator,  moreover,  does  not  exactly  coincide  with  the  terrestrial 
equator,  but,  from  a  discussion  of  all  the  observations,  appears  to 
be  an  irregular  curve,  inclined  to  it  at  an  angle  of  about  12%  and 
crossing  it  in  at  least  three  points  of  longitude. 

The  direction  of  the  needle  varies  even  in  the  same  place ;  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  needle  in  London 
inclined  a  few  degrees  to  the  eastward  of  the  true  north ;  in  1659  it 
pointed  exactly  north ;  and  after  this  the  line  of  no  variation  began 
to  travel  slowly  westward,  and  has  now  passed  over  to  North 
America. 

§  39-1!.  The  dip  undergoes  corresponding  changes,  though  less 
considerable  than  those  of  the  variation ;  and  in  London  it  has  been 
found  that  there  has  been  an  annual  diminution  of  about  3'  for  the 
la»t  fifty  years.     It  is  at  present  between  69^  and  70^. 

$  395.  The  needle  is  also  subject  to  diurnal  variations  of 
small  amount ;  in  our  latitudes  it  moves  slowly  eastward  during  the 
forenoon,  and  returns  to  its  mean  position  about  ten  in  the  evening. 
These  variations  doubtless  depend  upon  diurnal  changes  of  tempe- 
rature. 

Besides  the  variation  and  the  dip,  there  is  a  third  circumstance 
vhich  is  deserving  attention,  and  that  is  the  intensity  of  the  force 
which  obliges  the  needle  to  take  up  its  position  of  equilibrium. 
This  force  varies  greatly  in  different  latitudes,  and  increases  gene- 
rally from  the  equator  to  the  poles. 
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{  396.  For  a  long  tim©  the  only  known  means  of  estimating 
Uit  intensity  of  the  magnetic  forces,  was  to  ascertain  the  weigkt 
which  might  be  suspended  from  a  magnet  by  means  of  a  pieca  of 
soft  iron.  This  of  course  is  a  very  inaccurate  operation ;  but  Cou* 
lomb  suggested  two  methods  by  which  this  important  point  may  be 
determined  with  the  greatest  precision.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
torsion  balance,  the  operation  of  which  has  been  already  described, 
and  the  second,  the  method  of  oscillations.  This  consists  in  couating 
the  number  of  oscillations  made  by  a  magnetic  needle  in  resuming  iti 
original  position,  under  the  influence  of  any  magnetic  force,  when 
disturbed  from  its  position  of  equilibrium.  The  movements  of  tke 
needle  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  which  govern  the  oscillstiooi  of 
a  pendulum  acted  on  by  the  force  of  gravity;  and  it  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  these  laws  that  the  intensity  of  the  force  producing 
the  oscillations  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  number  of  oscil- 
lations performed  in  a  given  time. 

By  these  methods  it  has  been  detemiined  that  the  forces,  both  of 
magnetical  attraction  and  repulsion,  are  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
squares  of  the  distances  of  the  active  bodies. 

i  897.  The  earth,  thus  regarded  as  a  magnet,  is  capable  of 
acting  by  induction  upon  other  bodies ;  and  if  in  these  latitudes  we 
hold  a  bar  of  pure  soft  iron  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  dip,  the 
lower  end  will  have  the  properties  of  the  marked  pole  of  a  magnet, 
and  the  upper  those  of  an  unmarked  pole,  as  may  easily  be  ascer- 
tained by  approaching  them  with  a  magnetic  needle.  That  thii 
state  of  polarity  is  only  temporary,  may  be  proved  by  reversing  the 
bar»  when  the  polos  will  be  found  in  the  same  position  as  before. 
A  bar  of  steel,  op  of  hard  iron,  will  become  permanently  nuiguetie  by 
remaining  long  in  the  same  position,  and  it  commonly  happens  that 
the  fire-irons,  poker,  and  tongs,  which  usually  incline  against  the 
grate,  in  a  position  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  dip,  become 
magnets. 

i  398.  The  communication  of  magnetism  to  a  steel  bar  by 
this  influence  may  be  greatly  expedited  by  causing  it  to  vibrate 
strongly,  as  by  striking  it,  when  in  the  proper  position,  upon  the 
end  with  a  hammer.  It  may  also  be  greatly  increased  by  the  inductive 
influence  of  other  masses  of  iron  in  contact  with  it ;  notwithstanding 
the  iron  itself,  which  thus  adds  to  the  effect,  derives  its  power  also 
from  the  same  source,  namely,  the  magnetism  of  the  earth.  Thus  a 
steel  bar  acquires  a  feeble  magnetism  by  being  hammered  vertically 
when  resting  upon  stone  or  pewter,  but  receives  a  considerable 
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•ooettion  of  power  when  subjected  to  the  same  degree  of  hammering 
while  placed  upon  a  parlour  poker  in  a  similar  position.  The  power 
of  a  magnet  is,  in  fact,  always  increased  by  the  reaction  of  another 
body,  in  which  it  induces  magnetism ;  and  this  property  is  mad^ 
Hsefol  in  arming  (as  it  is  termed)  a  natural  loadstone,  and  thereby 
increasing  its  power.  Two  plates  of  very  soft  iron  are  provided^ 
equal  in  breadth  to  the  surfaces  of  the  stone  which  include  the  poles, 
and  a  little  longer ;  so  that  when  applied  to  them,  a  portion  of  each 
plate  projects  beyond  the  loadstone.  The  armature  is  fixed  on  very 
firmly  by  wires,  or  an  external  case  of  any  metal  not  susceptible  of 
magnetism.  The  power  of  the  stone  is  found  to  be  thus  very  much 
aagmented. 

§  399.  As  the  mechanical  vibration  of  the  particles  of  a  ste^ 
bar  &eilitate8  its  reception  of  magnetic  polarity,  so  will  the  dimin^- 
tioQ  of  its  coercive  power  by  the  same  means  promote  its  reture 
to  the  neutral  state,  and  highly-charged  magnets  quickly  lose  their 
▼irtue  by  any  eoncussion  of  their  particles.  A  fall  ou  the  fleor» 
rubbing  with  coarse  powder  for  the  purpose  of  polishing,  and  grind- 
isg,  will  all  prove  more  or  less  injurious  to  their  powers. 

$  400.  The  only  substance,  besides  iron  and  its  compoundi» 
which  has  been  found  susceptible  of  magnetic  polarity,  of  the  kind 
yAath  we  have  just  been  considering,  is  the  metal,  nickel;  but 
there  has  been  some  difficulty  in  determining  this  point,  from  the 
imall  quantity  of  iron  which  is  capable  of  conferring  attractive 
powers  upon  other  metals  with  which  it  may  be  alloyed.  This  in 
some  instances  is  so  small  as  to  escape  the  detection  of  chemical 
aaalysis. 

§  401.  The  influence  of  heat  upon  magnetism  is  very  remark* 
able.  If  a  steel  bar  be  heated  to  redness,  and  placed  under  magnetic 
indaotion,  and  then  suddenly  cooled,  it  will  be  found  to  have  become 
BtfOBgly  and  permanently  magnetic  in  a  very  short  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  application  of  heat  to  a  magnet  is  invariably 
attended  by  a  dissipation  of  its  power.  It  is  sensibly  affected  by 
the  heat  of  boiling  water ;  and  a  red  heat  totally  destroys  its  mag- 
netism. If  the  temperature,  however,  be  raised  only  to  100,  it 
loses  much  of  its  power  during  the  operation,  but  recovers  it  again 
on  becoming  cool ;  but  after  it  has  been  heated  to  redness,  no  part 
of  its  magnetism  returns.  The  power  of  a  magnet,  moreover, 
inereases  as  it  becomes  colder,  to  the  upmost  limit  to  whiph  r^frige^ 
ration  can  be  carried. 
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At  a  white  heat,  iron  appears  to  be  totally  insusceptible  of  any 
magnetic  impression  whatever,  and  a  white-hot  ball  of  iron  may  be 
brought  close  to  a  delicate  magnetic  needle,  without  at  all  diBtnib- 
ing  its  state  of  repose.  Nickel  loses  its  magnetic  influence  at  a 
much  lower  temperature,  and  becomes  totally  indifferent  when 
heated  to  630''  Fahrenheit. 

§  402.  The  phenomena  of  magnetism  have  been  connected 
together  by  two  hypotheses  of  exactly  the  same  nature  as  tho6e 
which  have  been  applied  to  the  analogous  phenomena  of  electricity. 
The  first,  or  that  of  iEpinus,  refers  them  to  the  agency  of  a  peculiar 
fluid,  having  properties  very  similar  to  those  of  the  electric  fluid  in 
the  hypothesis  of  Franklin,  but  which  act  only  upon  ferruginous 
bodies  and  Nickel.  The  particles  of  this  fluid  repel  one  another 
with  a  force  which  decreases  as  the  distance  increases,  and  they  are 
attracted  by  the  particles  of  iron  with  a  force  varying  according  to 
the  same  law.  This  hypothesis  further  requires  the  supposition 
that  the  particles  of  iron  repel  one  another  according  to  the  same 
law. 

The  second  hypothesis  is  exactly  similar  to  the  electric  hypo- 
thesis of  Du  Fay,  and  is  founded  on  the  supposition  of  two  magnetic 
fluids  residing  in  the  particles  of  iron,  and  incapable  of  quitting 
them.  One  of  these  imparts  the  northern,  and  the  other  the 
Bouthem  polarity,  and  they  have  been  denominated  respectively  the 
boreal  and  austral  fluids.  The  particles  of  each  attract  those  of  the 
other,  but  repel  those  of  the  same  kind.  When  in  combination  with 
each  other  these  fluids  are  inactive;  each  becoming  active  only 
when  separate.  The  decomposition  of  the  neutral  fluid  is  effected 
by  the  inductive  influence  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  when  acting 
independently.  Both  hypotheses  differ  from  the  corresponding 
electrical  assumptions  by  the  necessary  condition  that  the  impon- 
derable fluid  cannot  travel  from  particle  to  particle,  but  that  the 
magnetic  elements,  or  atomic  portions  of  matter  to  which  they  are 
attached,  are  separated  from  each  other  by  extremely  small  spaces, 
within  which  the  displacements  and  motions  of  the  magnetic  fluids 
are  restricted. 

Either  of  these  general  views  affords  a  sufficient  basis  for  mathe- 
matical calculations  which  embrace  all  the  leading  facts  of  the 
science,  but  cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed  to  represent  the  real 
mechanism  of  the  phenomena,  especially  since  the  inseparable  con- 
nexion which  has  lately  been  proved  to  exist  between  the  electrical 
and  magnetical  forces,  into  the  nature  of  which  it  will  be  our 
future  business  to  inquire. 
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i  403.  We  are  now,  however,  arrived  at  a  point  at  which  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  different  kinds  of 
matter,  simple  and  compound,  and  of  the  laws  of  chemical  combi- 
nation and  decomposition,  is  essential  to  our  progress:  and  we  must 
proceed  to  examine  the  character  of  chemical  affinity ;  the  laws 
which  limit  its  action;  and  its  connexion  with  the  other  forces 
which  have  already  passed  under  our  review. 

Chemical  Affinity. 

§  404.  Chemical  affinity,  or  the  highest  degree  of  hetero- 
geneous attraction,  we  have  already  recognised  (§  22)  as  the  force 
idiich  causes  the  dissimilar  particles  of  different  kinds  of  matter  to 
combine  together  in  the  most  intimate  manner ;  forming  compounds 
differing  in  all  their  essential  qualities  and  actions  from  their  con- 
stituent ingredients,  and  constituting,  in  fact,  distinct  species  of 
matter. 

The  greater  the  original  opposition  of  properties  in  bodies,  the 
stronger  appears  to  be  this  species  of  attraction  between  them. 
Heterogeneous  adhesion  seems  to  depend  upon  a  certain  similarity 
of  nature.  To  effect  the  solution  of  a  metal,  another  liquid  metal, 
ae  mercury  at  ordinary  temperature,  or  tin  or  zinc  at  higher  degrees 
of  heat,  must  be  employed:  inflammable  liquids,  as  alcohol  and 
ether,  readily  dissolve  resins,  fats,  and  other  inflammable  solids, 
which  are  not  taken  up  by  water ;  while  water  will  dissolve  salts 
and  acids,  which  are  but  little  acted  upon  by  the  mere  adhesive  force 
of  the  first-named  substances.  By  the  force  of  affinity^  on  the  contrary, 
metallic  bodies  combine  with  non-metallic;  acids  with  alkalies; 
combustible  with  non-combustible  bodies. 

The  first  questions  which  seem  naturally  to  suggest  themselves 
upon  this  statement  are, — ^what  are  the  simplest  forms  of  matter ! 
What  is  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  familiar  forms  of  matter 
with  which  we  are  surrounded !  Are  they  simple  or  compound  \ 
What  are  the  elements,  or  first  ponderable  principles  of  our  globe ! 

§  405.  Now,  in  discussing  these  questions,  we  have  some- 
thing more  formidable  to  deal  with  than  mere  ignorance  : — ^namely, 
the  strong  prejudices  of  erroneous  education.  It  requires  no  great 
advancement  in  classical  knowledge  to  discover  that  the  ancients 
eonsidered  that  the  four  elements,  out  of  which  all  other  things  in 
nature  were  compounded,  were  earthy  air,  fire,  and  water.  The 
notion  originated  with  a  celebrated  philosopher  and  good  poet, 
named  EmpedocleS|  who  flourished  about  four  centuries  before  the 
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Christian  era.  His  philosophioal  opinions  were  sang  in  verse  by 
his  contemporaries,  and  have  been  incorporated  into  the  poetry  of 
all  succeeding  ages ;  and  have  thus  been  invested  with  a  eburm 
and  an  authority  well  calculated  to  mislead  the  judgment,  if  sot 
submitted  to  correction. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  many  highly-educated  persons,  pe^ 
sons,  that  is,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  taste  and  accomplished  ifi 
all  the  literature  of  the  ancients,  are  content  with  the  meagre  guesses 
made  by  them  respecting  the  nature  of  those  surrounding  objects 
of  paramount  interest,  upon  which  their  very  existence  depends. 
The  time  of  their  youth  has  been  devoted  to  pursuits  with 
which  the  natural  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  or  rather  their  crude 
speculations  upon  natural  phenomena,  are  thoroughly  interwoven; 
and  in  after-life  they  often  want  the  time,  or  the  incUnation,  to 
correct  their  careless  observation  of  facts,  and  reckless  assumptioa 
of  abstract  principles,  by  the  sober  results  of  the  Baconian  philo- 
sophy. But  the  error  has  been  disseminated  far  beyond  the  sphere 
in  which  it  originated,  and  has  struck  deep  root  in  the  general 
mind ;  its  fibres  having  become  entwined  in  the  very  texture  of 
common  language.  Even  our  dictionaries  of  highest  authority 
inform  the  inquirer,  that  the  word  element  means  ^^  the  first  or 
constituent  principle  of  any  thing,""  and  that  the  ^^four  elements 
usually  so  called,  are  earth,  fire,  air,  water,  of  which  our  world  is 
composed*.""  We  cannot  commence  our  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  chemical  combination  better  than  by  applying  the  test  of  experi- 
ment to  this  popular  and  classical  notion  of  the  elements  of  all 
things. 

Air  and  water,  moreover,  are  almost  necessarily  present  in  all 
our  operations,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should 
become  as  early  as  possible  acquainted  with  their  properties. 

Let  us  begin  with  air. 

§  406.  The  mecJianical  properties  of  the  atmosphere  in  which 
we  draw  our  breath,  and  on  which  our  vital  functions  all  depend, 
have  been  already  examined  (§  42,  et  seq,) :  it  is  with  its  chemical 
properties  that  we  are  now  to  be  engaged.  And  ih*8t,  let  os  inquire 
whether  air  be  capable  of  resolution  into  parts  of  dissimilar  naturv 
and  properties  by  the  arts  of  chemistry. 

Now,  the  only  means  at  our  disposal  for  effecting  the  decom* 
position  of  bodies,  compounded  under  the  force  of  affinity,  is  a 

*  TooD*8  Johnson.  This  illustration  of  the  word  element,  stiU  holds  its  ^sce 
even  in  the  admirable  New  ZHcHonari^  qf  the  Englith  L€mg%tage,  of  Mr.  CbsHefl 
Kiohifdaen.  Th«  Frwbob  iMloograi^bers  bM*9  iMf  9ine«  eea«Nl  to  pm^if^ti  «?«» 
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higher  degree  of  the  same  attraction  in  some  other  body  for  one  of 
their  component  parts,  assisted  sometimes  by  the  concurrent  action 
of  other  forces.  The  process  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Elective 
AJinity^  is  a  play  of  forces  of  exactly  the  same  nature  as  that 
which  has  already  been  described  in  the  case  of  the  subordinate 
force  of  heterogeneous  adhesion  (§  102).  It  has  been  exemplified 
in  the  decomposition  of  the  combination  of  nitric  acid  with  copper ; 
when  a  blade  of  iron  immersed  into  the  solution  became  covered 
with  metallic  copper  (§  22).  The  affinity  of  the  iron  for  the  nitric 
acid  was  greater  than  that  of  copper ;  the  iron  therefore  combined 
with  the  acid,  and  the  copper  was  disengaged. 

To  ascertain,  therefore,  whether  air  be  of  an  elementary  or 
compound  nature,  we  must  sut^ject  it  to  the  action  of  some  of  the 
mmt  powerful  agents ;  and  observe  whether  they  are  able  to  abstract 
any  portion  of  its  substance  to  the  exclusion  of  another  portion. 

§  407.  One  of  the  most  energetic  processes  with  which  we 
are  familiarly  acquainted,  is  that  of  comhustion;  and  common 
experience  ought  to  be  enough  to  convince  a  careful  observer  that 
it  is  dependent  upon  the  air.  A  simple  experiment  with  the  air- 
pump  will  satisfy  any  one  that  it  is  essential  to  it ;  for  any  burning 
body  placed  under  the  receiver  will  be  extinguished  by  the 
exhaustion  of  the  air. 

Most  persons  are  also  aware  that  a  lighted  taper  will  be  ex  tin - 
f^iihed,  after  burning  a  short  time,  in  a  portion  of  air  confined 
in  a  bell-glass  standing  over  water.  If  a  more  accurate  experiment 
be  made  by  igniting  a  piece  of  another  combustible  body,  phos- 
phorus, uader  a  receiver  whose  edges  are  ground  so  as  to  render  it 
ur4ight  when  standing  on  a  brass  plate,  it  will  burn  for  some 
time ;  white  flocks  of  a  new  species  of  matter  will  form  in  the  air, 
and  fall  upon  the  plate  like  snow,  and  it  will  soon  be  extinguished. 
Upon  opening  the  reeeiver  under  water,  after  it  has  cooled  down  to 
its  mginal  temperature,  a  quantity  of  water  will  rush  in  and  fill 
ene<fifth  part  of  the  capacity  of  the  receiver.  The  quantity  of  air 
eonsumed  will  never  exceed  or  fall  short  of  this  amount,  if  the 
experiment  be  conducted  with  sufficient  accuracy.  The  residual 
fimr*fiflhs  of  the  air,  after  washing,  will,  upon  examination,  be  found 
poflseased  of  very  different  properties  from  those  of  the  original 
quantity. 

§  408.  In  the  first  place  its  specific  gravity  will  be  different ; 
100  cubic  inches  at  mean  pressure  and  temperature,  will  only  weigh 
80.15  grains,  instead  of  81  grains.    In  the  second  place  it  will  not 
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support  combustion ;  phosphorus  in  a  state  of  intense  inflammation 
will  be  instantly  extinguished  by  it :  and  lastly,  it  will  not  support 
life ;  insects,  or  other  small  animals,  will  soon  expire  if  confined  in 
it.  If  the  experiment  be  made  with  a  proper  regard  to  quantities, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  weight  of  the  white  matter  formed  during 
the  process  will  be  exactly  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  deficient  air, 
added  to  the  weight  of  the  phosphorus  consumed.  This,  then,  is 
clearly  a  case  of  elective  attraction :  the  phosphorus  has  taken  a 
somethiiig  from  the  air,  with  which  it  has  combined  and  prodneed 
a  new  form  of  matter,  to  the  exclusion  of  another  portion  with  which 
it  refuses  to  unite. 

The  residual  air  is  one  of  our  chemical  demetUs ;  meaning  no 
more  by  the  expression  than  that,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  art 
is  incapable  of  resolving  it  into  more  simple  principles.  The  che- 
mist of  the  present  day  has  learnt  difiidence  from  the  failure  of  his 
predecessors,  and  no  longer  afiirms  that  the  substances  which  resist 
his  powers  of  decomposition  are  the  real  elements  of  ^nature;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  holds  it  as  extremely  probable  that,  as  science 
advances,  many  undecompounded  substances  may  be  resolved  into 
simpler  forms  of  matter.  Till  experiment,  however,  shall  have 
shown  this  to  be  possible,  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
inductive  philosophy  to  consider  them  as  elementary. 

This  gaseous  body  is  sometimes  called  Azote^  from  its  noxious 
influence  upon  life ;  but  more  commonly  Nitrogen^  from  its  entering 
into  the  composition  of  nitre.  It  was  first  distinguished  by  Pro- 
fessor Rutherford  of  Edinburgh,  in  1772. 

§  409.  But  what  is  the  substance  which  has  entered  into 
combination  with  the  phosphorus,  and  which  constituted  a  portion 
of  the  original  air  under  examination !  To  enable  us  to  answer  this 
question,  we  must  change  our  agent ;  for  the  attraction  of  the 
phosphorus  is  so  strong  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  detach  it 
from  the  new  compound.  Many  other  substances  are  capable  of 
effecting  the  separation  of  the  air ;  some  with  the  evolution  of  light 
and  heat,  others  with  less  energetic  action.  Thus,  if  an  amalgam, 
or  solution,  of  lead  in  mercury  be  agitated  with  a  portion  of  atmo- 
spheric air  for  some  time,  exactly  the  same  proportion  of  the  mixture 
will  be  absorbed  as  in  the  case  of  the  combustion  of  the  phosphorus, 
and  the  residual  azote  will  be  very  pure.  If  a  portion  of  mercury 
again  be  heated  to  nearly  its  boiling  point  in  air,  chemical  combina- 
tion will  take  place  between  it  and  the  same  proportion,  and  the 
mercury  will  lose  its  metallic  character,  and  will  be  converted  into 
a  brilliant,  red,  crystalline  substance,  increasing  its  weight  eight  per 
cent. 
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If  some  of  tbitf  red  compound  be  placed  in  a  small  retort,  the 
beak  of  which  is  dipped  under  the  edge  of  a  bell-glass,  filled  with 
water,  and  standing  upon  the  shelf  of  a  pneumatic  trough,  and  it  be 
then  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat,  it  will  be  decomposed ;  gaseous 
matter  will  rise  into  the  glass  and  displace  the  water,  and  drops  of 
metallic  mercury  will  be  condensed  in  the  neck  of  the  apparatus. 
One  hundred  and  eight  parts  by  weight  will  yield  eight  parts  of  the 
air ;  which  is  the  same  as  it  had  abstracted  from  the  atmosphere  in 
the  previous  process,  at  a  somewhat  lower  degree  of  temperature. 

Like  the  azote  it  is  colourless  and  inodorous,  and  possesses  all  the 
mechanical  properties  of  common  air.  Its  specific  gravity,  however, 
is  higher ;  100  cubic  inches,  weighing  34.45  grains.  If  we  examine 
it  by  means  of  combustible  bodies,  we  shall  find  that  it  supports 
combustion  with  much  greater  energy  than  common  air.  The 
flame  of  a  taper  becomes  much  larger  and  more  brilliant  when 
burning  in  it ;  and  when  blown  out,  if  the  smallest  spark  remain 
upon  the  wick,  it  will  burst  into  flame  upon  being  immersed  into  it. 
Phosphorus  bums  in  it  with  a  brilliancy  which  is  quite  intolerable 
to  the  eye,  and  forms  the  same  snow-white  compound  which  is  pro- 
duced by  its  less-vivid  combustion  in  common  air.  Ignited  charcoal 
also  produces  most  brilliant  scintillations  when  introduced  into  it ; 
and  if  we  attach  a  morsel  of  glowing  tinder  to  the  end  of  a  bunch 
of  twisted  iron  wire,  and  plunge  it  into  a  jar  of  the  gas,  the  metal 
will  combine  with  it,  and  present  a  most  striking  and  beautiful 
display  of  fire.  Other  metals,  such  as  potassium  and  zinc,  when 
previously  heated,  also  enter  into  combination  with  the  gas,  with  a 
copious  disengagement  of  light  and  heat. 

It  will  support  animal  life ;  and  animals  confined  in  it  will  live 
longer  than  in  an  equal  bulk  of  common  air.  Hence  it  has  been 
called  vital  air ;  and,  for  reasons  which  will  be  hereafter  explained, 
oxypen  gas.  This  is  another  of  those  substances  which  resist  the 
divellent  force  of  affinity,  and  which  the  chemist,  therefore,  regards 
as  elementary.  It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Priestley,  in  the  year 
1774,  who  obtained  it  from  the  red  compound  of  mercury,  which 
we  have  described,  and  which  went  by  the  name  of  precipitate 
^er  se. 

§  410.  This  gas  may  be  obtained  from  many  other  analogous 
compounds,  such  as  red  lead  ;  but  a  native  compound  of  a  peculiar 
metal,  named  manganeBe^  with  oxygen,  is  chiefly  employed  in  the 
large  way.  Certain  saline  bodies  also,  as  nitre  and  chlorate  of 
potassa^  hold  oxygen  loosely  combined,  and  yield  it  in  abundance 
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when  heated.     The  latter  salt  is  chiefly  employed  when  it  is 
required  to  be  perfectly  pure  (99). 

§  41 1.  The  influence  of  heat  in  these  operations  is  worthy  of 
remark.  In  most  instances  we  find  that  a  considerable  elevation  of 
temperature,  in  some  even  to  incandescence,  is  necessary  to  dete^ 
mine  the  combination  which  a  further  increase  of  heat  is  sufficient 
to  decompose.  The  difference  arises  from  the  unequal  exaltation 
of  two  distinct  and  antagonist  forces.  It  may  probably  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  proposition,  that  heat  increases  the  energy  of  chemical 
affinity;  but  it  also  increases  the  elastic  force  of  gases.  Mercury 
will  not  enter  into  combination  with  oxygen,  to  form  the  red  preci- 
.pitate,  till  the  power  of  attraction  between  the  two  bodies  is  called 
into  action  by  a  temperature  of  about  600®  Fahrenheit ;  at  this 
degree  the  affinity  is  strong  enough  to  coerce  the  elasticity  of  the 
gas,  and  it  enters  into  the  constitution  of  the  new  solid.  An 
augmentation  of  temperature  to  about  900®  Fahrenheit,  restores  the 
advantage  to  the  elastic  force,  and  the  gas  escapes  from  the  coercion 
of  its  affinity  for  the  metal. 

§  412.  Let  us  now  examine  the  process  of  combustion  a 
little  more  closely.     Common  observation  suggests  that  it  is  nothing 


(99)  The  apparatus  for  the  collection  of  oxygen  gas  from  per-oxide 
of  manganese  and  chlorate  of  potassa  is  here  sketched,  a  is  a  water 
bath,  upon  the  shelf  of  which  stand  the  t^vo  air  jars,  b  and  b.  c  repre* 
sents  an  iron  gun-barrel,  closed  at  the  bottom,  and  fitted  at  the  top  with 
a  flexible  metallic  tube,  passing  under  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  jars.  The 
oxide  of  manganese  is  placed  in  this  barrel,  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat 


S 


D  represents  a  retort  of  green  glass,  in  which  the  chlo- 
rate of  potassa  is  placed,  and  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp,  K, 
is  sufficient  for  the  disengagement  of  the  oxv^en  from  the 
salt. 
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bnt  a  process  of  destruction  ;  to  ordinary  eyes  the  combustible  seems 
to  vanish,  and  nothing  to  remain  but  an  inconsiderable  quantity  of 
what  are  called  ashes^  which  are  the  usual  residue  of  burning  bodies. 
Annihilation  enters  into  the  common  idea  of  combustion  ;  and  to 
say  that  a  body  is  burnt,  is  generally  a  full,  satisfactory,  and 
miffictent  account  of  its  disposal.  But  such  destruction  is  unknown 
in  Iha  economy  of  nature ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
since  the  fiat  of  the  Creator  went  forth,  a  particle  of  matter  has  ever 
ceased  to  be.  Combustion,  in  the  largest  and  most  scientific  meaning 
of  the  term,  is  the  combination  of  any  two  dissimilar  bodies  with 
the  extrication  of  light  and  heat ;  and  the  products  of  combustion 
invariably  contain  as  much  ponderable  matter  as  the  two  active 
substances.  The  new  forms  of  matter  produced  often  assume  the 
aeriform  condition,  and  pass  off  in  an  invisible  state,  and  therefore 
escape  common  observation  :  but  when  collected,  nothing  of  the 
original  weight  will  be  found  wanting. 

Hence  we  conclude  thatyfr^  cannot  be  an  element,  or  one  of  the 
simple  forms  of  ponderable  substances. 

The  term  combustion  is  ordinarily  restricted  to  the  combination 
of  substances  with  oxygen  ;  and  bodies  are  denominated  combustibles 
which  Bre  capable  of  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere, 
widi  the  evolution  of  light  and  heat. 

{  413.  The  products  of  combustion  in  oxygen,  or  the  com* 
ponnds  of  oxygen,  constitute  three  great  classes  of  acids,  alkalies, 
and  oxides,  which  it  is  important  to  distinguish  ;  and  which  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  results  of  the  experiments  which  we  have  already 
described. 

The  snow-white  compound  of  phosphorus  is  soluble  in  water, 
intensely  sour,  and  changes  the  colour  of  blue  vegetables  to  red  : 
characters  which  distinguish  the  class  of  acids.  It  was  formerly 
supposed,  from  a  too-hasty  generalization  of  facts,  that  oxygen 
entered  into  the  constitution  of  all  acids ;  that  it  was,  in  short,  the 
principle  of  acidification ;  and  hence,  Lavoisier,  the  propounder  of 
the  hypothesis,  conferred  upon  it  its  name,  which  signifies  the  gene- 
rator of  acids.     The  error  has  been  corrected,  but  the  name  retained. 

The  compound  of  the  metal  potassium  and  oxygen  is  also  soluble 
in  water,  possesses  a  hot,  acrid,  bitter,  soapy  taste,  and  changes  the 
colour  of  blue  vegetables  to  green,  and  yellow  to  brown.  These 
are  the  characters  of  the  class  of  alkalies. 

Acids  and  alkalies  are  also  reciprocally  characterized  by  enter- 
ing into  secondary  combination  with  each  other  by  which  their 
more  active  properties  are  neutralized.     If  a  solution  of  an  acid  in 
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water,  which  has  been  reddened  with  some  vegetable  blae  c(donring 
matter,  be  carefully  poured  into  a  solution  of  an  alkali  rendered 
green  by  the  same  colour,  at  a  particular  point  the  mixture  will 
have  its  blue  colour  restored,  when  it  will  be  found  to  be  nmther 
acid  nor  alkaline  to  the  taste,  and  if  the  water  be  evaporated, » 
soUd  mass  will  be  obtained,  possessing  a  cooling  saline  taste,  and 
presenting  a  species  of  matter  utterly  differing  from  its  two  more 
active  ingredients. 

The  product  of  the  combustion  of  iron  is  of  a  friable  texture, 
insoluble  in  water,  tasteless,  and  without  action  upon  vegetable 
colours.  These  negative  characters  distinguish  the  class  of  oxides; 
which,  however,  are  mostly  capable  of  neutralizing  and  entering  into 
combination  with  acids,  and  forming  salts  with  them. 

§  414.  The  process  of  pulling  a  substance  to  pieces,  of 
unloosing  the  connexion  of  its  constituent  parts,  in  order  to  examine 
it  piecemeal,  as  we  have  performed  it  upon  atmospheric  air,  is 
called  analysts.  The  process  of  putting  together  again  the  same 
ingredients,  so  as  to  reproduce  the  body  analyzed,  is  called  syntieiU; 
and  when  one  of  these  processes  confirms  the  other,  the  proof  of 
the  constitution  of  the  body  is  the  completest  which  chemistry  can 
afford,  and  wants  nothing  of  the  certainty  of  mathematical  demon- 
stration. The  science,  however,  is  very  far  from  having  attamed 
to  this  degree  of  perfection,  in  many  cases  where  it  would  be  most 
desirable. 


§  415.  If  we  add  one  measure  of  oxygwi  gas  to  four  < 
measures  of  nitrogen,  we  shall  obtain  a  mixture  capable  of  support- 
ing combustion,  and  maintaining  animal  life  in  the  same  perfect 
manner  as  atmospheric  air.  The  union  of  the  two  is  effected,  not 
by  the  force  of  chemical  affinity,  but  by  that  of  heterogeneous  adhe- 
sion, concurring  with  the  elasticity  and  self-repulsion  of  the  homo- 
geneous particles.  We  have  seen  that  there  is  no  limit  to  sudi 
combinations  (§  98),  and  therefore  the  invariable  uniformity  of  the 
atmospheric  mixture  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  facts  witb 
which  chemistry  has  made  us  acquainted. 

Air  has  been  examined,  as  has  been  already  stated,  ($  lOlJ 
by  the  most  expert  analysts,  from  the  most  dissimilar  situations 
which  it  has  been  possible  to  select,  and  no  variation  has  been  found 
in  the  proportions  of  its  fundamental  ingredients.  When  we  consider 
the  processes  of  deterioration  and  change  which  are  always  going  on 
within  it,  its  perpetual  consumption  and  renewal  forms  one  of  the 
greatest  wonders,  where  all,  indeed,  is  admirable.     All  the  nwet 
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actiFO  propertiea  of  the  atmosphere  are  referrible  to  the  oxygen  which 
it  ooBtains,  and  are  those  of  that  body  diluted.  Without  oxygen  no 
aninial  ooald  lire ;  in  pure  oxygen  they  would  live,  if  the  expression 
rmj  be  allowed,  too  rapidly:  just  as  a  candle  would  burn  too 
npidly ;  and  as  every  case  of  combustion  would  be  one  of  conflagra- 
tion^ all  the  vital  functions  would  be  increased  to  a  morbid  excess, 
and  fever  and  death  would  ensue. 

§  416.  Had  it  been  ordained  that  the  union  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere  should  depend  upon  the  higher  attraction 
of  chemical  affinity,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  present  beneficial 
results  could  not  have  ensued.  The  divellent  force  must  have  been 
proportionately  increased,  and  the  tranquil  process  of  breathing 
must  have  been  changed  for  one  of  violence  and  strong  exertion. 
The  new  and  noxious  products  of  the  fixed  combinations  of  the 
elements  would  have  accumulated  around  the  spots  frequented  by 
^imals,  instead  of  being  diffused  with  rapidity  throughout  the 
Scleral  mass,  and  replaced  by  fresh  vital  air,  according  to  the 
laws  which  we  formerly  examined  (§  100). 

§  417.  But  we  must  not  yet  part  from  this  wonderfully- 
constituted  fluid :  our  process  of  analysis  is  not  complete,  and  our 
synthesis  has  produced  an  atmosphere,  indeed,  which  would  answer 
the  purposes  of  animal  respiration,  but  vegetables  would  not  thrive 
nnder  its  influence.  Vegetable  respiration  could  not  be  maintained 
bj  it.  We  must  seek  further  for  some  principle  which  has  yet 
escaped  our  detection. 

Common  experience  has  made  most  persons  acquainted  with 
Ume:  it  is  an  alkaline  substance,  and  partially  soluble  in  water. 
Its  solution  is  colourless,  transparent,  possesses  a  hot,  bitter  taste, 
and  turns  the  yellow  colour  of  turmeric  brown.  When  this  solution 
is  eiq)06ed  to  the  air,  it  slowly  becomes  turbid ;  its  alkaline  proper- 
ties are  neutralized,  and  it  deposits  a  white  powder.  Reasoning 
from  the  analogy  of  what  we  already  know  of  alkaline  and  acid 
bodies,  we  are  led  at  once  to  suppose,  that  the  lime  in  this  process 
bas  abstracted  something  from  the  atmosphere  of  an.  acid  nature; 
and  that  the  white  powder  is  the  product  of  the  combination.  If 
we  collect  a  sufficient  quantity,  and  place  it  in  a  platinum  tube 
closed  at  one  end,  and  bent  into  the  form  of  a  retort,  and  apply  a 
strong  heat,  we  may  collect  a  quantity  of  gaseous  matter  from  it 
over  mercury,  and  alkaline  lime  will  remain  in  the  tube.  Or, 
instead  of  decomposing  the  compound  by  heat,  we  may  eflect  its 
decomposition  by  elective  affinity ;  and  upon  the  supposition  of  its 
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oontaining  an  aoid,  the  addition  of  a  stronger  aeid  will  oooasion  an 
effervescence,  the  product  of  which  may  be  collected. 

i  418.  Now,  what  is  this  gaseous  matter  which  we  have 
again  abstracted  from  the  atmosphere !  and  deep  it  difier  from  those 
already  obtained !  If  we  examine  it,  like  the  others,  we  shall  find  ibfc 
it  will  not  support  the  combustion  of  a  taper,  or  of  phosphoras,  and 
that  it  is  instantly  destructive  of  animal  life.  That  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, azote,  is  proved  by  its  high  specific  gravity ;  for  100  cubic 
inches  will  weigh  47.37  grains ;  and  it  may  be  poured  hke  water 
from  one  vessel  into  another,  in  which  it  will  displace  the  common 
air  by  its  density.  It,  moreover,  neutralizes  the  alkaline  properties 
of  lime,  reddens  the  blue  colour  of  litmus,  and  renders  lime- 
water  instantly  turbid. 

S  419.  The  next  question  is,  can  it  be  resolved  into  any  simpler 
form  of  matter!  To  ascertain  this,  we  must  try  the  action  of 
energetic  substances,  amongst  which  potassium  ranks  very  high. 
If  we  heat  a  clean  piece  of  this  metal,  and  introduce  it  into  a  jar  of 
the  gas,  we  shall  find  that  it  will  burn  in  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
become  covered  with  a  black  matter,  which  a  dose  examination 
will  prove  to  be  charcoal.  The  product  of  the  combustion  will  be 
the  same  alkaline  substance  which  was  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  same  metal  upon  oxygen,  or  atmospheric  air. 

From  the  results  of  these  analytical  experiments,  we  conolnde 
that,  in  addition  to  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  atmospheric  air  contains 
a  small  portion  of  a  third  gaseous  body,  which  is  a  compound  of 
charcoal  and  oxygen :  and  we  may  confirm  our  conclusion  by 
synthesis;  for  if  we  examine  the  product  of  the  combustion  of 
charcoal  in  oxygen,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  a  colourless  gas  which 
neutralizes  lime-water,  and  produces  a  precipitate  which  dissolves 
with  effervescence  in  vinegar,  or  any  other  acid. 

This  compound  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Black,  in  1757,  who 
called  it  fixed  air,  A*om  its  being  fixed  in  limestone  from  which  be 
first  obtained  it.  It  has  since  been  called  carbonic  acid,  from  the 
Latin  name  for  charcoal. 

§  420.  Charcoal,  or  carbon,  ranks  amongst  the  undecom- 
pounded  bodies.  Although  but  rarely  met  with  pure  aud  nncom- 
bincd,  its  various  compounds  are  more  generally  and  abundantly 
distributed  than  those  of  any  other  substance,  and  it  may  be  said  to 
form  the  basis  of  the  whole  organic  creation.  In  its  crystalline 
state,  its   cohesion  is   very  great,   and  it   constitutes  the  hardest 
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•abetance  in  nature,  the  diamond;  it  exists  in  various  gradations 
between  this  state  and  that  of  a  soft,  disintegrated,  black  powder, 
which  adheres  to  and  stains  the  fingers.  It  exemplifies  the  opposi- 
tion which  the  force  of  cohesion  is  capable  of  ofiering  to  chemical 
affinity ;  for  in  its  disintegrated  state  it  readily  kindles  and  bums 
in  oxygen,  and  is  commonly  employed  as  tinder  for  catching  a  light 
from  ignited  particles  of  steel ;  whereas,  in  the  state  of  diamond, 
it  requires  the  strongest  heat  which  art  can  produce  to  ignite  it, 
and  sufficiently  to  exalt  its  affinity  to  enable  it  to  bum. 

The  use  of  charcoal,  as  a  fuel,  is  well  known.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  prepared  by  forming  billets  of  wood  into  conical  piles,  which, 
being  covered  with  earth,  are  ignited  and  suffered  to  bum  with  a 
regulated  access  of  air,  by  which  the  more  volatile  ingredients  are 
burnt  and  driven  off,  whilst  the  solid  charcoal  remains.  For  nicer 
purposes  of  the  arts,  it  is  procured  by  submitting  the  wood  to  a  red 
heat  in  a  distillatory  apparatus  consisting  of  iron  cylinders,  from 
which  the  gaseous  or  volatile  matters  are  allowed  to  escape  through 
pn^rly-arranged  tubes. 

Charcoal  is  a  black,  inodorous,  insipid,  brittle  substance,  and,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  an  excellent  conductor  of  electricity.  It 
undergoes  no  change  from  the  combined  action  of  air  and  moisture 
at  common  temperatures,  but  is  readily  combustible  in  oxygen  gas. 

§  421 .  Carbonic  acid  is  produced  by  the  respiration  of  animals, 
as  may  be  proved  by  passing  the  air  from  the  lungs  through  lime- 
water,  which  will  be  instantly  precipitated'  by  it;  and  by  the 
extinction  of"  a  taper  in  a  jar  of  air  which  has  been  breathed  two  or 
three  times  through  a  tube  properly  disposed  for  the  purpose. 

Vegetables,  on  the  other  hand,  in  full  vigour,  decompose  the 
compound,  absorb  the  charcoal,  and  disengage  the  oxygen ;  and  a 
sprig  or  two  of  fresh  mint,  in  day-light,  will  perfectly  restore  air 
which  has  been  contaminated  by  animal  respiration.  We  here  have 
indicated  to  us  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  compensating  means  by  which 
the  atmosphere  is  kept  in  a  perfect  state  of  adaptation  to  its  bene^ 
ficial  purposes. 

§  422.  There  is  yet  another  constituent  of  the  atmosphere 
which  is  always  present  in  variable  proportions,  and  that  is  teaier 
in  the  state  of  vapour,  and  it  may  always  be  rendered  visible,  and  its 
quantity  estimated,  by  the  refrigeration  of  a  cold  body,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out  (§  197).  This  ingredient  of  the  mixture  is  alike 
beneficial  to  animal  and  vegetable  lite,  and  without  it  the  surface  of 
the  earth  would  present  nothing  but  the  sterile  aridity  of  a  desert. 
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Both  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  vapour  are  variable  ingredients^ 
but  the  avera<^e  quantities  of  each,  in  1000  parts,  may  be  approxi- 
matively  stated  as  follows : — 

Azote 788 

Oxjgen 197 

Steam 14 

Carbonic  acid      ....       1 

1000 


§  423.  Thus,  then,  we  have  demolished  the  pretensions  of 
our  first  classical  element,  air,  to  rank  amongst  the  ''  first  or  con- 
stituent principles  of  things,""  and  have  established  three  chemical 
elements  in  its  stead;  namely,  azote,  oxygen,  and  carbon.  The 
two  first  have  never  yet  had  their  particles  brought  within  the  verge 
of  cohesive  attraction,  and  have  resisted  all  attempts  to  liquefy  tbem; 
while  the  utmost  powers  of  heat  have  been  applied  in  vain  to  destroy 
the  cohesion  of  the  last,  or  to  bring  it  into  the  state  of  vapour. 

Amongst  the  ingredients  of  the  atmosphere,  we  have  also  found 
a  second  classical  element,  tcater,  into  the  pretensions  of  which  to 
the  elementary  character  we  must  proceed  to  inquire. 

§  424.  We  must  attempt  its  analysis  by  the  means  which 
we  have  already  applied  successfully  in  similar  cases.  If  we  throw 
a  piece  of  the  metal  potassium  upon  water,  it  will  float  upon  it: 
intense  action  will  take  place ;  a  flame  will  burst  forth  from  the 
point  of  contact,  and  the  metal  will  disappear.  After  this  operation 
we  shall  find  that  the  water  has  become  strongly  alkaline,  and  upon 
evaporation  we  shall  obtain  a  white  solid,  exactly  similar  to  that 
which  was  obtained  by  burning  potassium  in  common  air  or  oxygen. 
We  infer,  then,  that  the  metal  has  taken  oxygen  from  the  water, 
and  that  the  compound  has  been  dissolved  as  it  was  formed.  But 
if  so,  what  is  the  substance  with  which  the  oxygen  was  com- 
bined? To  determine  this,  we  must  operate  more  carefully,  that 
nothing  may  escape  in  the  elastic  form;  and,  as  the  action  is 
violent,  we  must  proceed  with  caution.  For  this  purpose  we  may 
fill  a  strong  narrow  glass  jar  with  water,  and  invert  it  upon  the 
water-trough,  and  wrapping  a  piece  of  potassium  closely  in  paper, 
or  placing  it  in  a  small  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end  and  carefully 
covering  it  with  fine  sand,  slip  it  dexterously  under  the  edge  of  the 
jar.  The  metal  is  momentarily  protected  from  the  water,  which, 
however,  soon  reaches  it ;  a  smart  concussion  takes  place,  and  a 
quantity  of  gaseous  matter  rises  to  the  top  of  the  jar.  Upon  revers- 
ing the  jar,  and  pi^senting  a  lighted  taper  to  the  gas^  we  shall  find 
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^1  it  will  burn  with  flarae ;  that  is,  that  it  enters  into  combination 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  with  the  extrication  of  light  and  heat. 

§  425.  This  decomposition  of  water  may  be  accomplished  by 
less  costly  means  than  potassium,  making  use  of  the  elective  affinity 
of  more  common  metals  for  oxygen. 

Iron  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose ;  but  it  will  be  necessary 
to  exalt  its  affinity  by  heat.  For  this  purpose,  turnings  of  iron  may 
be  put  into  in  a  gun-barrel  placed  across  a  furnace,  one  end  of  which 
is  connected  with  a  small  water-boiler,  and  the  other  with  a  bent 
tube  passing  under  the  edge  of  a  jar  upon  the  pneumatic  trough. 
Upon  heating  the  iron  to  redness,  and  allowing  the  steam  of  boiling 
water  to  pass  over  it,  abundance  of  inflammable  air  may  be  col- 
lected ;  and  the  same  compound  which  is  formed  by  the  combustion 
of  iron  wire  in  oxygen  may  be  extricated  from  the  barrel  (100). 

§  426.  The  affinity  of  zinc  may  also  be  had  recourse  to ;  and 
that  at  ordinary  temperatures.  But  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  the  compound  of  the  zinc  and  oxygen  as  it  forms,  which 
would  otherwise  incrust  the  surface,  and  put  an  end  to  the  process. 
This  oxide  is  not  soluble  in  water,  like  the  similar  compound  of 
potassium ;  but  by  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of 
vitriol,  it  will  form  a  secondary  compound,  which  will  instantly  be 
dissolved.  Large  quantities  of  inflammable  air  may  thus  be  readily 
and  economically  procured. 


(100)  a  represents  a  glass  retort  containing  a  little  water,  which  may 
be  raised  in  steam  by  the  application  of  a  lamp.  The  steam  then  traverses 
the  tube,  c  c,  in  which  is  placed  some  iron  wire  heated  to  redness  by  the 
fixniace,  b  h.  The  iron  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  water,  and  the 
inflammable  gas  passes  into  the  woiin,  d  d,  which  is  kept  cool  by  the 
^ater  in  the  tub.  Here  any  uncombined  steam,  with  which  it  may  be 
mixed,  is  condensed,  and  the  water  drops  into  the  vessel,  c,  placed  for 
its  reception.  The  gas  ultimately  passes  out  of  the  pipe,yj  and  may  be 
burned  or  collected  in  the  usual  way. 
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The  compound  of  0X7/2;en  and  zinc,  again,  may  be  separated  from 
the  acid  by  elective  affinity ;  for  the  addition  of  some  of  the  alkaliiie 
solution  of  the  compound  of  potassium  and  oxygen  will  abstract  the 
acid  and  precipitate  the  oxide  (101). 

§  427.  The  inflammable  Jiir,  which  has  been  named  hydrogen 
because  it  enters  into  the  constitution  of  water,  bums,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  common  air,  but  extinguishes  flame,  as  may  be  ascertuned 
by  plunging  a  lighted  taper  into  it.  When  a  mixture  is  made  of 
two  parts  of  common  air  and  one  of  hydrogen,  or  of  two  parts  of 
hydrogen  with  one  of  oxygen,  the  combination,  which  proceeds 
silently  when  a  moderate  jet  of  the  inflamed  gas  issues  quietly  into 
the  atmosphere,  takes  place  at  once  throughout  the  mass  with  s 
strong  detonation,  owing  to  the  mutual  percussion  of  the  particles 
of  the  highly-expanded  air  returning  into  the  vacuum  which  is  pro- 
duced. When  the  mixture  is  merely  confined  by  a  film  of  water  in 
a  soap-bubble,  the  explosion  is  sharp  and  deafening. 

§  428.  If  a  current  of  hydrogen  be  inflamed  when  issuing 
from  a  small  aperture,  and  a  tube  be  held  over  the  flame^  a  musical 
tone  will  be  produced,  varying  in  its  pitch  with  the  length  of  the 
tube.  These  sounds  depend  upon  a  series  of  little  explosions  which 
succeed  one  another  with  sufficient  regularity  and  rapidity  to  pro- 
duce a  continuous  sound  (§  51).  By  the  strong  draught  %vhich  takes 
place  through  the  axis  of  the  tube,  the  air  and  the  hydrogen  are 


(101)  This  figure  represents  a  conyenient  apparatus  for  the  genera- 
tion of  hydrogen  gas  in  small  quantities  firom  zinc,  a  is  a  funnel-shaped 
glass  vessel,  the  lower  extremity  of  which  dipt 
into  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  the 
bottle,  h.  A  bent  tube  proceeds  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  bottle,  which  is  furnished  with  a  stop- 
cock at  dy  and  terminates  in  a  narrow  jet.  From 
the  aperture  c,  which  may  be  closed  with  a  ground 
stopper,  a  piece  of  zinc  is  suspended  in  the  acid, 
and  the  hydrogen  which  is  disengaged  rises  to  the 
top  of  the  bottle,  and  forces  the  liquid  into  the 
upper  vessel,  the  pressure  of  which  will  drire  the 
inflammable  gas  through  the  pipe  d^  whenerer 
the  stop-cock  is  opened.  As  the  gas  passes  oat, 
the  liquid  will  descend  again  into  the  bottle,  and 
renew  the  disengagement  of  the  gas;  and  the 
process  will  go  on  till  the  acid  becomes  saturated 
with  the  oxide  of  zinc. 
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made  to  form  portions  of  exploding  mixtures^  whioh  are  fired  by 
tlie  oontigaous  burning  parts.  Sometimes  the  draught  becomes  so 
strong  as  to'blow  out  d^e  flame. 

I  429.  We  are  so  habituated  to  speak  of  the  process  of  com- 
bustion, with  reference  to  our  atmosphere,  and  to  name  bodies  combui" 
iibU  which  miter  into  combination  with  its  oxygen,  that  a  prejudice 
is  likely  to  arise  from  it  with  regard  to  the  classification  of  objects. 
We  constantly  see  -a  stream  of  hydrogen  burning  in  common  air, 
sad  we  call  the  first  a  combuHible;  and  the  second,  a  supporter  of 
CQmbuition ;  but  by  throwing  a  jet  of  oxygen  into  an  atmosphere  of 
b)'drogen  contained  in  a  large  bell-jar,  through  an  apetture  at  its 
uppw  end,  when  the  latter  is  burning,  the  flame  will  be  carried  down 
into  the  body  of  the  jar,  and  the  oxygen  will  continue  to  bum  in 
the  hydrogen  as  it  issues  from  the  jet.  In  this  case  the  oxygen  may 
be  said  to  be  the  combustible,  and  the  hydrogen  the  supporter. 
The  simple  statement  of  the  fact  in  both  oases  is,  that  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  combine  together,  and  ootnbustion-^that  is,  the  disengage* 
meat  of  light  and  heat — is  the  consequence. 

§  430.  Hydrogen  gas  is  speedily  fatal  to  animal  life  when 
token  pure  into  the  lungs,  but  may  be  respired  when  mixed  with 
common  air  without  much  injury :  it  is  the  lightest  form  of  pon- 
denble  matter,  and  100  cubic  inches  only  weigh  2.15  grains. 
Hence  its  application  to  alfrostation.  A  thin  bladder,  or  soap- 
babble,  filled  with  it  rises  in  the  air  with  rapidity,  for  the  same 
reason  that  a  cork  rises  through  water.  A  balloon  formed  of  a 
sphere  of  ten  feet  diameter  would  contain  about  32i  lbs.  of  atmo- 
ipherie  air,  but  the  same  bulk  of  hydrogen  would  only  weigh  two 
pounds ;  hence,  with  an  ascensional  force  of  two  pounds  and  a  half,  it 
would  rise  in  the  air  with  a  weight  of  twenty-eight  pounds  attached 
to  It. 

Hydrogen  must  be  deemed  an  element,  because  it  has  resisted  all 
attempts  to  decompose  it.  No  degree  of  cold  or  pressure  has  yet 
been  found  sufficient  to  reduce  it  to  the  liquid  state.  Its  combusti- 
bility was  known  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
it  WIS  dlen  exhibited  as  h  curi6sity ;  but  Um  nature  and  properties 
were  flfrt  propwly  investigated  by  Mr.  Cavendish,  in  1776. 

§  431.  Synthesis  will  confirm  this  analysis  of  water;  for  if 
we  carefully  collect  the  product  of  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  gases,  we  shall  find  the  water  in  weight  exactly  equal  to  that 
of  the  gases  coAsmned.    The  experiment  requires  some  caution,  on 
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account  of  the  violence  of  the  action,  but  may  be  easily  performed  in 
the  following  manner. — Provide  a  very  strong  glass  tube,  dosed 
at  one  end,  and  fitted  at  the  other  with  a  brass  cap  and  stop-ood[, 
strongly  fixed  with  cement ;  two  small  holes  must  be  drilled  iathe 
upper  part  of  this  tube,  into  which  two  wires  must  be  cemented,  the 
points  of  which  nearly  touch  on  the  inside.  Let  a  mixture  of  very 
pure  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  be  very  accurately  made,  in  tl» 
proportion  of  one  volume  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter,  in  a  jar 
fitted  with  a  stop-cock,  to  which  the  cock  of  the  tube  may  be 
screwed  ;  extract  the  air  from  the  tube,  by  means  of  the  air-pump; 
fill  it  with  the  mixture,  and  again  exhaust  it ;  and  once  more  fill 
it  with  the  mixture,  and  carefully  close  the  stop-cock ;  pass  an 
electric  spark  between  the  wires,  and  the  gases  in  the  tube  will 
explode  with  a  bright  flash,  but  silently,  on  account  of  the  connexion 
with  the  surrounding  air  being  cut  off.  Allow  the  tube  to  cool, 
and,  upon  opening  the  cocks,  a  fresh  portion  of  the  gases  will  rod) 
in  which  will  be  equal  to  the  first  quantity,  provided  the  mixture 
has  been  accurately  made,  and  the  common  air  perfectly  extracted. 
This  portion  again  may  be  detonated,  and  the  process  continued  till 
^  a  strong  dew  forms  upon  the  glass,  and  runs 
down  in  drops  of  liquid,  which,  upon  examin- 
ation, will  prove  to  be  pure  water  (102).  The 
products  of  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  in  at- 
mospheric air  may  also  be  cpllected  in  laip 
quantities  by  a  proj>er  refrigerator. 

§  432.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the 
great  heat  which  is  generated  by  the  combus- 
tion of  oxygen  !uid  hydrogen ;    it  is  the  most 


(102)  A  18  a  strong  glass  vessel,  fitted  with  a 
glass  cock,  accurately  ground.  At  the  upper  end  it 
is  provided  with  a  glass  stopper,  firmly  screwed 
down,  and  secured  by  the  brass  collar  and  scwws,  c. 
Two  platinum  wires  pass  through  this  glass  cock, 
and  approach  one  another  in  the  interior,  withovt 
touching.  This  vessel  may  be  exhausted  by  the  air- 
pump,  and  screwed  upon  the  bell-glass,  b,  filled  with 
the  proper  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  When 
the  cocks,  k  e,  are  opened,  the  air  in  the  jar  will,  of 
course,  rush  into  the  vacuum  in  a,  and  then,  after 
carefully  closing  the  stop-cocks,  an  electrical  spark 
may  be  passed  between  the  wires,  Mid  the  gasei 
will  combint  with  a  vivid  flash  of  light. 
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mtflOBe  which  art  csm  produce.  If  a  ccHnpound  jet  be  constructed 
of  two  ooncentrio  tubes,  and  the  outer  one  be  connected  with  a 
rasenroir  of  hydrogen,  and  the  current  inflamed,  and  a  stream  of 
oxjgen  be  thrown  into  the  flame,  by  means  of  the  interior  tube 
oonneeted  with  a  reservoir  of  oxygen,  the  heat  may  be  conve- 
juentiy  applied  to  the  fusion  of  the  most  refractory  substances ; 
and  there  is,  probably,  nothing  which  can  completely  resist  its 
power. 

§  433.  Such  are  the  experiments  by  which  the  opinion  of 
die  ancients  was  upset,  that  water  is  one  of  the  four  elements  of  the 
material  world,  an  opinion  which  remained  unquestioned  from  the 
time  of  Aristotle  to  that  of  Cavendish. 

§  434.  Having  thus  disposed  of  air,  Are,  and  water,  it  will 
forward  our  design  of  obtaining  some  preliminary  acquaintance  with 
die  properties  of  diflbrent  species  of  matter,  if  we  examine  the  fourth 
daasical  element,  earth,  before  we  establish  the  laws  which  limit 
the  action  of  chemical  affinity,  and  of  the  various  compositions  and 
decompositions  which  depend  upon  it.  But  here  a  difficulty  occurs 
in  fixing  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Every  one  attaches  a  definite  idea 
to  the  terms  air,  water,  and  fire,  and  they  have  doubtless  borne  the 
flame  meaning  in  all  ages  of  the  world ;  but  the  terms  earthy  earthy 
hody^  are  much  more  vague  and  indefinite.  At  the  same  time,  an 
earth  is  commonly  understood  to  be  a  dull,  solid,  opaque,  friable 
Bubstanee,  without  lustre,  and  not  disposed  to  burn  or  take  fire ;  and 
is  thus  distinguished  from  metals  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  carbon 
and  other  inflammable  substances,  on  the  other. 

According  to  common  experience,  the  greatest  part  of  com- 
bustible substances  leave,  when  they  are  burnt,  an  earthy  residue 
which  is  generally  called  their  ashes.  This  earthy  residue  is  very 
frequently  the  result  of  the  combination  of  some  metal  with  oxygen ; 
—it  is  an  oxide.  Wood,  and  other  vegetable  substances  grown  at 
a  distance  from  the  sea,  when  burnt,  leave  an  abundance  of  such 
i^es,  which  are  valuable  articles  of  commerce,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  potashes.  They  are  alkaline,  and  the  soluble  matter  which 
inay  be  obtained  from  them,  when  purified  and  deprived  of  carbonic 
^d,  by  the  elective  affinity  of  lime,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
^ch  is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  the  metal  potassium,  and  is 
called  jxTtoMa. 

The  earthy  residue  of  the  combustion  of  sea-weeds  afibrds 
another  alkaline  substance,  whose  properties  very  much  resemble 
potassa^  to  which  the  name  of  ^>da  has  been  given.    It  is  a  com- 
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bination  of  the  metal  sodiam  (which  is  analogous  to  potassium)  with 
oxygen. 

There  are  other  substances  again,  which  occur  naturally  m 
earths,  such  as  clay  and  sand.  On  the  other  hand,  whenerar  wb 
bum  the  metals,  or  cause  them  to  combine  with  oxygen  by  lea 
energetic  processes,  we  obtain  earthy  products  which  diflfbr  in  colour; 
and  of  these  the  combinations  of  iron,  copper,  zinc,  antimcmy,  may 
be  taken  as  examples.  The  oxides,  in  short,  used  formerly  to  be 
known  by  the  name  of  the  earths  of  the  metals.  They  frequently 
occur  in  the  native  state,  and  constitute  the  ores  from  which  the 
metals  may  be  obtained. 

§  435.  The  processes  of  reduction  are  all  instances  of  dectire 
attraction ;  and  the  affinities  which  are  applied  to  this  purpose  are 
those  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  most  frequently  assisted  by  a  hi^ 
temperature.  The  metals  potassium  and  sodium  have  the  highest 
affinity  for  oxygen,  and  therefore  require  the  most  energetic  meaof 
for  their  extraction.  It  is  eiTected  by  causing  a  combination  of  their 
oxides  with  water,  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  vegetables  as  we  have 
just  stated,  carefully  purified,  to  pass  in  a  melted  state  over 
clean  iron  tuniings  heated  to  whiteness  in  a  gun-barrel  properly 
bent  and  disposed  for  the  purpose.  A  portion  of  hydrogen  gas  is 
probably  first  disengaged  from  the  decomposition  of  the  water^  and 
reacting  upon  the  potassa  or  soda  (as  the  oxides  of  potassiom  and 
sodium  are  respectively  called),  combines  with  its  oxygen,  and  sets 
the  metals  free.  These  are  carefully  introduced  into'  some  liquid 
(naphtha)  which  contains  no  oxygen  in  its  Composition,  and  are 
thus  preserved  (103). 

§  436.  The  earths,  or  oxides,  of  other  metals,  may  also  be 
reduced  by  placing  them  in  tubes  heated  to  redness,  and  passing 
a  current  of  hydrogen  over  them ;  but  the  most  common  process  is, 
to  mix  them  with  charcoal  as  the  deoxidating  agent,  and  expose 
them  to  a  strong  heat. 

In  processes  of  manuiacture,  such  as  those  (rf  iron  and  tin,  the 
ores  (which  are  called  iron-etone  and  tinnstone)  are  mixed  wi^  the 
fuel,  and  ignited  in  properly-constructed  furnaces,  in  the  bottoms  ef 
which  the  metals  are  collected  in  the  fused  state,  and  are  thenee 
sufficed  to  run  into  proper  moulds  placed  for  their  reception. 


(103)    The  apparatus  for  the  production  of  potassium  is  hen 
represented.    The  upper  figure  exhibits  the  guiv- barrel  bent  into  the 
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$  437.  A  better  instance  cannot  be  adduced  of  the  influence 
of  prejudice  apon  the  mind,  and  of  the  particular  ancient  prejudice 
with  regard  to  the  elements  which  we  are  engaged  in  combating  by 
the  experimental  philosophy,  than  the  science  of  the  reduction  of  the 
metals  afibrds.  Even  so  late  as  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
an  eminent  German  philosopher,  Stahl,  invented  an  hypothesis  to 
explain  the  process  of  combustion,  which  was  long  celebrated  by  the 
name  of  the  Phlogiitic  Theory.  In  it  the  elementary  nature  of  the 
earth  was  taken  for  granted,  and  the  metals  were  supposed  to  be 
compounds  of  these  simple  substances,  with  an  universal  principle  of 
inflammability,  or  fire,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  phlogiston. 
It  professed  to  be  founded  upon  the  basis  of  experiment.  When  zinc 
wu  heated  to  redness  it  burnt  with  a  brilliant  flame,  and  was  con- 
verted into  a  white  earth ;  hence  it  was  concluded  that  zinc  consists 
of  this  earth  and  phlogiston.  Again,  the  earth  was  heated  with 
chareoal,  or  some  other  body  abounding  in  the  imaginary  phlogiston. 


proper  form,  and  covered  from  o  to  B  with  fire-clay,  to  protect  it  from 
the  fire.  Fieces  of  fused  potassa  are  placed  in  the  inclined  part,  from 
K  to  c,  and  the  iron  turnings  occupy  the  space  from  b  to  o.  a  a  is 
A  copper  tube  and  small  receiver,  which  are  fitted  by  grinding  to  the 
extremity,  o. 


In  the  lower  figure  the  tuLe  is  seen  in  its  proper  position  in  the 
furnace.  Each  extremity  is  closed  by  bent  tubes,  x  and  t,  dipping  under 
fte  nirface  of  mercury.  The  copper  vessel  is  kept  cool  by  wet  cloths, 
^  the  potassa  is  fused  by  red-hot  charcoal,  in  the  tray,  a.  The  fire  is 
^ri  to  the  utmost  by  a  good  double  bellows  entering  die  ash-pot  at  b. 
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with  which  it  combined,  and  the  metal  was  reproduced.  When  it 
was  observed  that  the  body  burning  always  increased  in  weight, 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who  went  the  whole  length  of  ascrib- 
ing lightness  as  a  quality  to  phlogiston,  by  parting  with  which  the 
burnt  body  became  heavier.  Notwithstanding  this  difficulty,  and 
the  necessary  presence  of  air  to  the  combustion,  the  hypothesis  was 
immediately  embraced  by  the  generality  of  chemists,  and  main- 
tained its  ascendency  for  more  than  fifty  years,  until  shaken  and 
upset  by  the  arguments  of  Lavoisier. 

§  438.  The  metals  constitute  a  well-known  class  of  sub- 
stances, distinguished  from  other  substances  by  characters  which 
every  one  recognises.  The  class  is  numerous,  but  none  of  them 
has  been  resolved  into  more  simple  forms  of  matter,  and  they 
are  therefore  considered  to  be  chemical  elements. 

The  metallic  character  forms  the  first  ground  for  classification, 
and  the  elements  are  divided,  with  reference  to  it,  into  metaUie  and 
non-metallic.  Although  popularly  recognised,  it  is  difficult  to  define 
with  accuracy.  With  one  exception,  namely  quicksilver,  they  are 
all  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  are  capable  of  liquefaction, 
and  even  volatilization,  at  different  high  degrees  of  heat.  Their 
most  striking  property  is  their  lustre,  which  is  so  remarkable  as  to 
be  known  by  the  name  of  the  metallic  lustre ;  it  is  at  once  recog- 
nised, but  difficult  to  describe.  It  is  dependent  upon  their  action 
upon  light,  and  made  up  of  opacity  and  reflexion. 

They  possess  in  difierent  degrees  a  peculiar  tenacity,  which 
in  its  greatest  perfection  renders  them  malleable  and  ductile^  or 
capable  of  being  extended  under  the  hammer,  and  drawn  into  wire, 
properties  which  belong  to  no  other  species  of  matter.  One  grain 
of  gold  may  be  extended  so  as  cover  fifty-two  square  inches  of 
surface,  and  yet  have  its  lustre  unimpaired  :  and  platinum  wire  has 
been  obtained  the  inmnr^  o^  ^^  ^i^ch  in  diameter,  which  is  invisible, 
except  under  particular  circumstances  of  illumination.  There  are, 
however,  various  gradations  of  this  property,  which  end  in  brittle- 
ness ;  and  antimony  may  easily  be  pounded  in  a  mortar. 

Metals  also  differ  in  hardness,  some  being  capable  of  scratching 
glass,  as  titanium  and  iron ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  cut  by 
the  finger-nail,  as  lead,  potassium,  and  sodium.  Their  points  of 
fusion  vary  between  -  40°,  the  freezing-point  of  mercury,  and  the 
melting-point  of  platinum,  which  is  a  little  beyond  3280^ 

A  high  specific  gravity  was  one  of  their  most  marked  charac- 
teristics, till  the  recent  discovery  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies;  and 
so  intimately,  till  then»  was  the  metallic  lustre  associated,  in  the 
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minds  even  of  the  well-inrormed,  with  great  weight,  that  when 
I  piece  of  potassium  was  placed  hj  Sir  H.  Davj,  for  the  first  time, 
in  die  hand  of  an  eminent  teacher  of  chemistry,  in  admiring  its 
perfect  metallic  characters  he  poised  it  upon  his  finger,  and  ex- 
elaimed,  "how  heavy I'^  This  prejudice  was  only  removed  by 
seeing  it  float  upon  water. 

Platinum  is  the  densest  form  of  matter  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  and  its  specific]  gravity  is  21.5.  The  lightest  metal  is 
potassium,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  0.865. 

We  have  already  found  that  the  metals  are  the  best  conductors 
of  heat,  and  one  of  their  most  marked  physical  characters  is  the 
perfect  way  in  which  they  conduct  electricity.  The  only  substance 
which  can  be  compared  with  them  in  this  property  is  charcoal,  and 
this  is  inferior  to  iron,  the  worst  of  the  class. 

They  are  chemically  distinguished  by  forming  saline  bases  (or 
substances  capable  of  neutralizing  and  entering  into  secondary  union 
with  acids,)  with  oxygen.  Gold  and  arsenic  are  the  only  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  The  affinity  of  the  metals  for  oxygen  varies  very 
greatly  between  those  of  gold  and  platinum,  whose  oxides  may  be 
decomposed  by  the  slightest  forces,  and  that  of  potassium,  which 
will  attract  oxygen  from  every  known  compound. 

§  439.  Our  qualitative  analysis  of  the  classical  elements  has 
thus  conducted  us  to  such  a  preliminary  acquaintance  with  the 
metallic  elements  as  a  class,  and  of  the  specific  characters  of  the 
non-metallic  elements,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  as 
will  enable  us  now  to  proceed  to  the  examination  of  their  quantita- 
tite  relations,  and  the  illustration  of  the  laws  which  limit  the  action 
of  chemical  affinity  in  composition  and  decomposition. 

§  440.  It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  although  air  and  water 
2^  not  elementary  forms  of  matter,  according  to  the  guess  of  the 
ancient  Greek  philosophers,  the  four  simple  substances  of  which 
they  are  composed  form  alone,  by  their  different  combinations,  the 
structure  of  all  the  most  important  and  familiar  substances  which 
minister  to  our  necessities. 

They  constitute  some  of  the  most  powerful  acids  and  alkalies, 
and  many  of  our  most  useful  salts. — All  the  varieties  of  flame,  and 
the  means  of  artificial  illumination, — all  the  forms  of  fuel,  wood, 
coal,  oil,  &c., — many  of  our  most  useful  medicines,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  most  deadly  poisons, — all  our  articles  of  vegetable  food, — 
flour,  starch,  sugar,  wine,  beer,  &c.,  and  of  vegetable  food, — jelly, 
meat,  oils,  fat,  &c.,  are  constructed  solely  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydro- 
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gen  and  nitrogen.  They  form  the  basis,  in  short,  of  the  whok 
animal  and  vegetable  creation,  as  well  as  of  a  vast  variety  of  mo^ 
ganic  substances;  and  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  are  all 
included  appears  to  be  the  grand  storehouse  of  the  raw  materiali 
from  which  all  these  wonderful  and  varied  products  are  derived, 
and  to  which  they  all  return. 

§  441.  It  may  also  be  said  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  iIlO^ 
ganic  strata  of  our  globe,  or  rather  of  that  superfioial  shell  with 
which  alone  we  are  acquainted,  are  all  constituted  <^  earthy 
materials, — ^they  are  all  oxides,  and  bear  the  marks  in  many  eiiei 
of  products  of  combustion. 

§  442.  It  is,  however,  the  chemistry  of  nature  alone  whicb 
can  put  these  elements  together  in  their  more  complicated  forms; 
the  products  of  animal  and  vegetable  structure  defy,  as  yet,  the 
8)'nthetic  powers  of  our  art.  We  can  form  many  inorganic  com- 
pounds, and  we  can  often  change  one  organic  compound  into 
another,  but  to  build  up  a  particle  of  sugar,  or  of  wood,  or  a  piece 
of  flesh,  simple  as  we  can  prove  their  composition  to  be  by  analynt, 
is  beyond  our  power. 

The  examination  to  which  we  will  now  proceed  of  the  laws  of 
chemical  composition  and  decomposition  must  be  conducted  with 
the  strictest  reference  to  quantity,  determined  both  by  weight  ind 
by  measure. 

Laws  op  Composition. 

§  443.  The  limits  within  which  the  action  of  chemictl 
affinity  is  restricted  are  much  narrower  than  those  of  the  mere  force 
of  adhesion,  and  both  the  primary  and  secondary  combination  of 
bodies  take  place  in  a  few  definite^  fixed,  and  unalterable  proportions. 
We  may  form  chemical  mixtures  of  two  or  more  bodies  in  the  fluid 
state,  in  every  conceivable  proportion ;  and  solutions  may  be  efiected, 
of  solids  and  gases  in  liquids,  in  every  proportion  within  the  limits 
of  saturation ;  but  the  compounds  of  any  two  chemical  elements,  or 
any  two  chemical  compounds,  are  very  few,  and  never  vary  in  their 
specific  proportions. 

§  444.  To  illustrate  this  by  a  familiar  instance,  let  us  take  the 
primary  combination  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  and  the  secondary  combi* 
nation  of  this  compound,  or  carbonic  acid  and  lime.  We  havealretdj 
described  the  combustion  of  this  element  in  oxygen  (§  414)  ;  and  if 
the  experiment  be  conducted  with  a  due  regard  to  weight,  we  sfaiD 
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find  that  27.2  parts  of  carbon,  combined  with  72.8  parts  of  oxygen* 
gas,  to  form  100  of  carbonic  acid,  and  this  would  be  the  same 
whether  we  burned  charcoal  or  the  diamond.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  were  to  analyze  100  parts  of  carbonic  acid  we  should  find  the 
same  proportions  of  the  elements,  whether  we  extracted  the  com-* 
pound  from  lime-stone,  or  obtained  it  from  fermenting  liquids,  or  by 
the  process  of  respiration. 

§  445.  Again  :  we  can  obtain  the  compound  of  carbonic  acid 
and  lime  by  the  direct  action  of  the  acid  and  base,  or  from  the 
rocky  strata  of  the  globe ;  from  chalk,  or  secondary  limestone,  or 
primary  marble  :  formations  which,  according  to  the  speculations  of 
geologists,  may  be  separated  from  one  another  by  intervals  of  time 
reckoned  by  myriads  of  ages.  We  can  obtain  it  fW>m  coral,  the 
work  of  marine  zoophytes,  fossilized  by  time  or  recently  deposited, 
or  from  the  secretions  of  a  fowl  of  yesterday;  and  in  every  case, — 
various  as  must  have  been  its  origin, — ^we  shall  find  that  100  parts 
contain  precisely  44  parts  of  carbonic  acid  and  56  parts  of  lime. 

i  446«  We  may  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  same  law  of  definiH 
propartioM  is  maintained  in  the  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen, which  constitutes  water;  and  as  the  elements  are  in  the 
gaseous  state,  they  may  be  determined  by  measure  as  well  as  by 
weight  (104),  We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  process  which  has 
been  described  for  collecting  the  products  of  the  detonation  of  these 
two  gases,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  mixed  very  accurately,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  of  hydrogen  to  one  of  oxygen  (§  426).  In  these  pro- 
portions they  enter  into  combination,  and  in  no  other ;  and  if  either 


(104)  The  combinations  of  bodies  in  definite  volumes  are  clearly 
ItpTesented  by  symbols  of  the  following  kind;  in  which  a  standard 
volume  is  represented  by  a  square,  and  a  half  volume  by  a  half  square. 


Hydrogan. 

Oxjfwi. 

SeraWiriBdM. 

17.«  Vim»               p_ 

Stemm. 

tM««WclMk«. 

Tins  indicates  that  a  volume  of  hydrogen  combines  with  half  a  volume 
of  oxygen  to  foi-m  one  volume  of  steam;  and  the  weight  of  100  cubic 
bches,  thus  derived  from  theory,  agrees  very  nearly  with  that  which  we 
have  previously  adduced  from  experiment  (|  203). 
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gas  were  iu  excess,  the  surplus  would  be  left  after  the  detonation, 
and  would  very  soon  accumulate,  and  prevent  fresh  portions  of  the 
mixture  entering  the  apparatus.  As  the  specific  gravity  of  each  gas 
is  fixed,  these  proportions  by  weight  are  equivalent  to  1.1  parts  of 
hydrogen  and  88.y  parts  of  oxygen  per  100.0. 

§  447.  It  is  not  that  the  previous  mixing  of  the  gases  in 
these  proportions  has  any  influence  upon  the  result ;  for  let  the 
mixture  be  made  in  any  proportions,  the  combination  will  take  place 
in  but  one.  The  proportion  of  either  may  be  so  great  with  regard 
to  the  other,  that  detonation  will  not  take  place ;  thus,  1  measare  of 
hydrogen  may  be  mixed  with  100  of  oxygen,  and  no  general  com- 
bustion will  ensue  upon  the  passage  of  an  electric  spark ;  but  upon 
continuing  the  electric  discharge  through  the  mixture,  combination 
will  slowly  proceed  by  the  action  of  each  successive  spark,  exactly 
in  the  same  definite  proportions  as  if  it  had  resulted  at  once.  In 
this  slow  process  combustion  takes  place  in  that  portion  of  the 
gas  immediately  subject  to  the  action  of  the  sparks ;  but  the  tem- 
perature of  the  surrounding  gas  is  not  sufficiently  raised  thereby  to 
enable  the  combustion  to  spread  beyond  their  immediate  influence. 
The  accurate  analysis  of  water  from  any  source,  purified  from  all 
foreign  admixture,  by  whatever  agent  effected,  will  give  the  same 
quantitative  result.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  also,  unite  slowly  in 
the  same  proportions,  when  they  are  exposed  to  a  temperature  above 
the  boiling-point  of  mercury,  and  below  that  at  which  glass  begins 
to  appear  luminous  in  the  dark. 

§  448.  But  though  the  composition  of  substances  is  thus 
definite  and  limited,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  bodies  can  combine 
only  in  one  proportion :  on  the  contrary,  most  bodies  can  unite  in 
several ;  but  all  the  compounds  are  equally  definite  and  fixed. 
They  are,  moreover,  restricted  by  this  singular  law,  namely,  that 
the  combining  quantities  always  bear  some  simple  ratio,  to  each 
other.  Thus,  when  two  gases  combine  together,  in  equal  volumes,  to 
constitute  a  definite  compound,  if  more  combinations  take  place,  they 
will  be  in  the  proportion  of  1  volume  to  2,  or  1  to  3,  or  1  to  4,  &c., 
or  the  compounds  may  form  a  series,  in  which  the  ratios  may  be  as 
2  to  3,  or  2  to  5,  &c.  The  proportions  are  always  some  simple  mul- 
tiples or  sub-multiples  of  each  other.  Such  variations  of  proportions 
admit  of  nothing  intermediate,  and  they  as  completely  constitute 
new  species  of  matter  as  do  the  combinations  of  different  elements. 
We  will  endeavour  to  illustrate  the  laws  of  definite  and  multiple 
proportions  by  the  combinations  of  nitrogen  with  oxygen. 
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S  449.  The  chemical  affinity  between  these  two  elements  is 
TetT  powerful ;  bat  nevertheless  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  cause 
tbem  to  unite  directly.  This  is  doubtless  one  provident  security  for 
the  permanence  and  salubrity  of  the  mixed  atmosphere  which  we 
breathe;  for  all  their  compounds  are  noxious,  and  most  of  them 
coirosive  and  poisonous. 

The  slow  combination  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  may  be  laboriously 
eflfeeted  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  when  not 
in  explosive  proportions ;  that  is  to  say,  by  passing  a  succession  of 
electric  sparks  through  the  mixture  (§  447) ;  but  in  no  proportions 
of  the  two  gases  is  sufficient  heat  disengaged  to  nuiintain  the  com- 
bustion by  itself.  We  owe  to  Mr.  Cavendish  the  discovery  that 
the  formation  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  acids  with  which  we 
ve  acquainted,  namely,  aqua-fartu^  or  nitric  addy  is  the  result  of 
this  process. 

By  arranging  two  metallic  wires  upon  a  piece  of  damp  litmus 
paper,  in  such  a  way  that  a  rapid  succession  of  sparks  may  pass 
from  the  prime  conductor  of  the  electrical  machine  between  them, 
we  may  airways  obtain  evidence  of  this  action  in  the  red  line  which 
will  appear  in  their  path;  and  if  a  piece  of  filtering  paper  be 
steeped  in  a  solution  of  potassa,  and  the  sparks  be  passed  over  it  in 
the  same  way,  the  acid  as  it  is  formed  will  neutralize  the  alkali,  and 
the  paper  will  afterwards  bum  with  scintillations,  just  as  if  it  had 
been  steeped  in  solution  of  nitre. 

§  450.  Nitre,  which  is  spontaneously  produced  upon  the  soil 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  as  Spain  and  the  East  Indies,  and  is  an 
article  of  extensive  commerce,  is,  in  fact,  a  secondary  compound  of 
this  acid  and  alkali.  It  is  the  great  source  of  all  the  nitric  acid 
which  is  used  in  the  arts,  which  is  procured  from  it  by  the  superior 
affinity  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  for  the  potassa  with  which 
it  is  combined.  The  salt  is  put  into  a  retort,  the  acid  poured  upon 
it,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied;  the  nitric  acid  passes  over  in  the 
state  of  vapour,  and  is  condensed  in  a  proper  receiver  (105). 

In  this  compound,  nitrogen  is  oxidated  to  the  utmost ;  but  before 
wo  state  the  definite  proportions  of  its  two  elements,  it  will  be  more 
satisfactory  to  examine  the  compounds  which  may  be  obtained  by 
the  partial  abstraction  of  oxygen  from  it. 


(105)  The  process  may  be  conducted  in  the  apparatus  represented 
in  the  next  page,  a  is  a  tubulated  retort,  connected  with  the  receiver, 
6,  the  tube  of  which  descends  into  the  bottle,  c.    When  the  retort  is 

u 
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S  451.  Upon  putting  some  tnetallic  sine  into  a  mixture  of 
nitric  aoid  and  water,  iii  the  proportion  of  1  measure  of  strong  acid 
to  16  measures  of  water,  and  applying  a  moderate  heat,  a  gentle 
effervescence  will  take  place,  and  a  gaseous  product  may  be  collected. 
In  this  operation  the  sine  takes  oxygen  from  a  part  of  the  nitric 
acid,  and  forms  the  same  oxide  which  is  produced  by  its  combustion 
in  oxygen,  and  this  combines  with  another  portion  of  the  acid. 
But  the  decompoi^ition  is  not  complete,  and  we  shall  find  that  tbe 
gas  which  passes  over  is  not  nitrogen,  but  a  compound  of  nitrogen 
with  the  smallest  proportion  of  oxygen,  and  possessed  of  far  dif* 
ferent  properties. 

§  452.  This  new  combination  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  majr 
be  best  obtained,  however,  and  in  the  purest  state;  by  the  action  of 
heat  upon  a  salt  which  we  shall  hereafter  particularly  examine, 
and  which  used  to  be  called  nitrum  jflafnmanij  but  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  nitrate  of  ammonia*  Some  of  this  compound  may 
be  placed  in  a  glass  retort,  and  gently  fused  over  an  argand  lamp. 
It  must  be  cautiously  kept  simmering,  when  it  will  give  off  the  fjis 
in  question,  which  may  be  best  collected  in  bottles  over  hot  water, 
as  it  is  considerably  soluble  in  that  liquid  when  cold. 


charged  with  the  proper  proportions  of  nitre  and  oil  of  vitriol,  and  a  gentle 
heat  applied  by  means  of  the  lamp,  d ;  the  nitric  acid  pasaes  over  in 
vapour,  and  is  condensed  in  the  receiver,  6,  from  whence  it  flows  into 
the  bottle,  c. 
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It  ii  ft  colourless  elastic  fluid,  considerably  heavier  than  common 
air,  100  cubic  inches  weighing  about  47.3  grains.  It  is  not,  how- 
erer,  permanently  elastic ;  for  by  subjecting  it  to  a  pressure  of  about 
50  ataiospheree,  Dr.  Faraday  obtained  it  in  the  liquid  form  at  45"" 
Fahrenheit.  It  was  thus  procured  by  sealing  up  some  nitrate  of 
ammonia  in  a  bent  tube,  and  heating  it  at  one  end,  while  the  other 
end  was  kept  cool ;  an  experiment  which  must  always  be  attended 
with  risk  from  the  enormous  pressure  upon  the  tube.  It  has  a 
sweetish  taste  and  faint  agreeable  smell,  both  of  which  it  imparts  to 
water;  Mrfaich,  at  <Mtlinary  temperatures,  absorbs  about  its  own  bulk 
of  the  gas.  Animals  when  wholly  confined  in  it,  speedily  die ;  but 
it  may  be  breathed  a  short  time  with  impunity,  from  its  becoming 
diluted  with  the  atmospheric  air  in  the  lungs. 

It  produces  a  most  extraordinary  excitement  in  the  persons  who 
inhale  it.  The  experiment  may  be  tried  by  filling  a  clean  bladder 
or  silk  bag  with  the  pure  gas,  and  inhaling  it  frequently  through  a 
pipe  attached  to  a  stop-cock.  The  sensations  which  it  produces  have 
been  variously  described  by  difierent  persons ;  but  most  of  them 
have  agreed  that  they  are  very  agreeable,  and  much  resemble  the 
exhilarating  effects  of  spirituous  liquors.  It  has  generally  occa- 
sioned an  irresistible  propensity  to  laughter  and  muscular  exertion ; 
not  followed  by  that  depression  and  sense  of  lassitude  which  gene- 
rally succeed  excitement  from  fermented  liquor. 

It  has  no  action  upon  vegetable  colours,  and  is  therefore  neither 
acid  nor  alkaline.  Many  substances,  when  introduced  into  it  in  a 
state  of  inflammati<m,  continue  to  burn,  and  with  increased  splen- 
dour, from  their  superior  affinity  for  the  oxygen  with  which  they 
combine,  setting  the  nitrogen  fr^.  The  glowing  wick  of  a  partially 
extinguished  taper  is  immediately  kindled  into  flame.  Iron  wire 
And  red  hot  charcoal  burn  in  it  with  nearly  the  same  splendour  as 
in  oxygen  gas,  but  for  a  shorter  time ;  and  the  action  of  phosphorus 
is  80  violent  as  almost  to  amount  to  explosion.  When  mixed  with 
hydrogen,  it  will  detonate  by  the  application  of  flame,  or  by  an 
electric  spark. 

§  453.  Its  exact  analysis  may  therefore  be  thus  performed : — 
Mix  a  measure  of  the  gas  with  an  equal  measure  of  hydrogen,  and  fire 
the  mixture  in  the  apparatus  before  described  (§  431).  One  measure 
of  pure  nitrogen  will  remain.  The  measure  of  hydrogen  has  wholly 
disappeared,  and  must  have  ^tered  into  combination  with  half  a 
measure  of  oxygen;  for  these  are  the  proportions  in  which  we  have 
previously  ascertained  these  two  elements  to  combine.  We  further 
conclude  that,  when  in  combination  with  the  nitrogen,  the  whole 
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volume  of  the  latter,  and  the  half  volume  of  the  former,  must  have 
been  condensed  into  one  volume ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  qpecifie 
gravities  of  the  gases  confirms  this  conclusion :  for  100  cubic  inches 
of  nitrogen,  weighing  30.1  grains,  uniting  with  50  cubic  inches  of 
oxygen,  weighing  17.2  grains,  without  altering  its  bulk,  must  form  a 
compound,  100  cubic  inches  of  which  will  weigh  47.3,  as  has  been 
found  from  direct  experiment  (106). 


§  454.  And  this  leads  us  to  remark  further  upon  the  law  of 
definite  and  multiple  proportions  in  relation  to  gases,  that,  when- 
ever, in  composition  or  decomposition  a  change  of  volume  takes 
place,  the  enlargement  or  condensation  always  bears  some  simple 
ratio  to  the  original  bulk.  It  is  always  double  or  triple,  or  half,  &c. 
Thus,  in  the  combination  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  with  one  of 
oxygen,  the  three  volumes  are  condensed  into  two  of  steam.  100 
cubic  inches  of  hydrogeu  weighing  2.15  grains,  added  to  50  cubic 
inches  of  oxygen  17.2,  are  equal  to  19.35  grains,  the  weight  of  100 
cubic  inches  of  steam ;  as  it  is  found  by  experiment  when  properly 
corrected  for  temperature  and  pressure  (104). 

This  compound  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  was  discovered  by  Dr. 
Priestley ;  who,  according  to  the  favourite  hypothesis  of  the  day, 
named  it  dephlogisticated  nitrous  air. 

§  455.  The  deoxydation  of  nitric  acid  may  be  effected  in  a  less 
degree  by  mixing  it  with  only  one  half  its  bulk  of  water,  instead 
of  diluting  it  with  sixteen  times  its  bulk.  The  action  of  the  zino 
upon  it  is  much  more  violent :  but  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the 
product  it  is  best  to  employ  mercury.  Upon  pouring  the  acid 
upon  the  metal,  a  violent  effervescence  soon  ensues,  which,  at  first, 


(106)  The  following  will  be  the  symbolic  representation  of  this 
compound  of  nitrogen  and  oxjgen  by  volume. 


Nltrocon. 

iwcabic  inches. 

Oxygen. 

SOcaMciacWt. 
I7.«  iniM. 

3A.ifniM. 

And  with 

regard  to  its  decomposition  by  hydrogen, — 

Kitrogm. 

Oxygsn. 

+ 

Bydrogm. 

=r 

Hydrogeo. 

Qxygvn. 

+ 

mn^m. 
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prodoces  s  red  vaponr  in  the  retort ;  but  upon  collecting  the  gas,  it 
is  found  to  be  colourless. 

This  gas  is  a  permanent  elastic  fluid ;  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  and  does  not,  when  pure,  act  upon  vegetable  colours.  It  is 
wholly  irrespirable.  The  flame  of  most  combustible  bodies,  as  of  a 
taper  or  sulphur,  is  instantly  extinguished  by  being  immersed  in  it, 
but  it  parts  with  its  oxygen  to  charcoal,  or  phosphorus,  if  introduced 
in  a  state  of  strong  ignition ;  and  they  burn  in  it  with  increased 
energy.  It  does  not  explode  when  mixed  with  hydrogen  in  any 
proportion ;  but  it  colours  its  flame  green  when  mixed  ¥(ith  it  and 
burnt  in  the  common  air. 

It  is  but  little  heavier  than  common  air,  100  cubic  inches 
weighing  about  32.2  grains;  when  mixed  with  oxygen  or  common 
air,  deep  red  fumes  are  generated,  and  if  the  experiment  be  made 
over  water  a  great  absorption  takes  place ;  and  when  the  oxygen  is 
perfectly  pure,  and  the  mixture  made  in  proper  proportions,  they 
combine  together  and  totally  disappear.  The  composition  of  this 
gas  has  been  accurately  ascertained  by  the  careful  combustion  of 
charcoal  in  a  known  measure  of  it.  After  the  operation,  an  equal 
measure  of  gas  remained,  which  was  found  to  consist  of  half  a 
measure  of  carbonic  acid,  which  was  absorbed  by  potassa,  and  half 
a  measure  of  nitrogen. 

Now,  charcoal  combines  with  oxygen  to  form  carbonic  acid 
without  altering  its  bulk,  and  hence,  we  conclude  that  the  nitrogen 
of  the  compound  was  combined  with  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen 
without  change  of  volume,  a  result  which  exactly  agrees  with  its 
Bpeeific  gravity;  for  50  cubic  inches  of  nitrogen,  15  grains,  added  to  50 
eubic  inches  of  oxygen,  17.2  grains,  make  a  sum  of  32.2  grains,  the 
weight  as  we  have  already  stated  of  100  cubic  inches  of  the  gas  (107). 


(107)  The  constitution  of  the  second  compound  of  nitrogen  and 
oiygen  may  be  represented  as  follows : — 


Nitrogen. 
IWcaWemekts. 

OzjgeB. 

100  eaUc  iachek 

M^KmiM 

No  condensation  of  volume  here  takes  place. 

Its  decomposition  by  charcoal  may  be  thus  represented. 


Nitrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Oxygen- 

+  Carbon    =  carbonic  Acid.  + 


Nliiogen. 
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Here  we  find,  then,  thst  the  quantity  of  oxygen  combhied  with 
the  nitrogen,  is  exactly  double  that  of  the  preceding  oomponnd. 

§  456.  The  difference  of  the  action  of  hydrogen  upon  the 
two  oxides  of  nitrogen  is  remarkable,  and  is  probably  referrible  to 
the  state  of  condensation  in  the  elements  of  the  first.  The  divellent 
affinity  of  the  hydrogen  for  the  oxygen,  is  here  assisted  by  the  elastic 
force  with  which  it  tends  to  escape  from  coercion.  In  the  latter, 
no  compression  of  the  elements  exists,  and  no  such  auxiliary  force  is 
exhibited.^ 

§  457.  Before  we  proceed  with  our  investigationj  we  must 
say  a  few  words  upon  the  mode  of  naming  these  new  creations  of 
chemistry ; — ^these  unfamiliar  forms  of  matter,  to  the  number  of 
which  the  progress  of  science  is  daily  adding ; — for  which  common 
language  cannot  have  provided  distinctive  appellations.  Unless 
this  be  done  upon  some  well-digested  plan,  utter  confusion  arises ; 
and  without  some  artificial  helps,  the  most  retentive  memory  would 
be  insufficient  to  the  task  of  recalling  them  at  need. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  labours  of  four  eminent  French  che- 
mists,— Lavoisier,  BerthoUet,  Guyton  Morveau,  and  Fouroroy,— for 
having  effected  this  important  service ;  their  systematic  nomencla- 
ture has,  indeed,  greatly  conduced  by  its  simplicity,  and  its  ready 
adaptation  to  new  facts,  to  the  advancement  of  science.  The 
principles  of  this  nomenclature,  which  have  required  some  modifi- 
cation and  extension  with  the  progress  of  experience,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  explain  as  we  proceed,  and  to  apply  as  occasion  may 
require ;  in  conformity  with  our  plan  of  proceeding  gradually  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown. 

§  458.  Trivial  names,  or  names  which  are  not  descriptive, 
may  be  given  to  simple  substances ;  and  they  are  even  the  best 
when  others  may  be  readily  compounded  from  them;  but  it 
is  of  great  importance  that  compound  bodies  should  be  desig- 
nated by  names  which  may  recall  their  constitution.  Of  all  ele- 
mentary substances,  oxygen  has  the  greatest  range  of  affinity; 
and  it  is  capable  of  entering  into  combination  with  all  the  other 
elements  in  a  vast  variety  of  proportions ;  it  is  therefore  of  great 
importance  to  distinguish  its  compounds  clearly.  Of  its  primary 
products,  those  which  are  not  acid  are  termed  Oxides :  thus,  in  the 
systematic  language,  water  is  an  oxide  of  hydrogen,  and  the  two 
compounds  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  which  we  have  just  examined, 
are  oxides  of  nitrogen.    When  more  than  one  such  compound  with 
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the  nme  body  is  known,  they  are  distinguished  m  first,  second,  and 
third  oxide,  j$o.,  by  the  appellations,  derived  from  the  Greek  ordinali, 
of /^otoxide,  dl^toxide,  ^ntoxide,  &o,,  or  the  furthest  degree  of 
oxidation  whicE  does  not  confer  the  property  of  acidity,  is  distin^ 
gnished  by  the  Latin  particle />#r,  indicating  the  superlative  degree; 
^0rt»xide  of  mercury  designating  the  red  compound,  to  which  we 
haye  so  often  referred,  of  that  metal  with  oxygen. 

§  459.  Having  found  that  the  law  of  multiple  proportions  in 
maintained,  both  by  measure  and  weight,  in  the  composition  of  the 
protoxide  and  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  let  us  proceed  to  examine  the 
next  combination  of  these  elements;  and  this  may  be  produced 
sTnthetically  by  the  addition  of  oxygen  to  the  deutoxide.  The 
gases  for  this  purpose  must  not  be  mixed  over  water  or  mercury ; 
but  in  an  exhausted  glass  globe  or  receiver.  In  this  way,  if  one 
measure  of  oxygen  be  added  to  two  measures  of  the  deutoxide,  they 
will  be  condensed  into  one-third  of  their  joint  volume,  and  form  a 
iwp  orange-coloured  gas,  which  is  the  nitroui  acid.  Now  a  volume 
of  die  deutoxide,  we  know,  consists  of  half  a  volume  of  nitrogen,  and 
an  equal  measure  of  oxygen :  two  volumes,  therefore,  contain  one 
Tolume  of  nitrogen  and  one  of  oxygen,  and  another  volume  of  oxygen 
added,  condenses  the  whole  three  volumes  into  one  volume  of  the 
new  compound,  which  must,  therefore,  contain  twice  the  oxygen  of 
the  deutoxide,  and  four  times  the  oxygen  of  the  protoxide  (108). 

§  460.  This  gas  will  support  the  combustion  of  common 
combustibles;  an  inflamed  taper  and  phosphorus  bum  in  it  most 
vividly,  and  charcoal  with  a  dull  red  light.  Water  dissolves  it 
with  great  rapidity,  and  acquires  a  green  tint,  which  changes  to 
blue,  and  finally  to  yellow,  as  more  of  the  gas  is  absorbed.  The 
solution  is  intensely  sour,  reddens  the  blue  colour  of  litmus,  and 
stains  animal  substances  yellow. 

§  461.  When  a  ray  of  light,  which  has  been  passed  through 
even  a  very  dilute  mixture  of  this  gas  and  common  air,  is  exa- 


(108)  The  composition  of  this  compound  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen, 
and  its  synthesis,  from  the  deutoxide  and  oxygen,  may  be  thus  repre- 
sented:— 


Nitroflpm* 

i«or«biclBcb«. 

90.1  paiM. 

OzygeQ. 

IMOiWciacbct. 

+ 

Oxygen. 
tooraUclBcha. 

S3 

nitrons  Acid. 
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mined  with  a  prism,  the  spectrum  is  found  crossed  with  a  series  of 
black  lines  of  a  similar  character  to  those  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded,  as  being  perceptible  in  a  well  defined  solar  spectrum  (§  233). 
Heat  has  a  curious  influence  upon  its  action  upon  light;  at  alow 
temperature  or  0''  Fahrenheit,  it  is  colourless;  at  32"*,  it  is  of  a  yel- 
low colour;  and  at  common  atmospheric  temperatures,  it  assames 
various  shades  of  orange  yellow.  As  it  becomes  hotter,  its  coloar 
deepens  till  a  ray  of  the  brightest  sunshine  is  incapable  of  penetrat- 
ing through  even  a  dilute  mixture. 

The  gas  is  very  easily  condensed  by  a  temperature  of  0^  to  the 
liquid  state.  In  this  form  it  is  powerfully  corrosive ;  possesses  an 
intense  acid  taste  and  pungent  odour,  boils  at  82°  and  rapidly 
evaporates  at  lower  temperatures. 

§  462.  By  passing  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  slowly  into  oxygen 
gas  standing  over  water,  we  form  the  nitric  acid  with  which  we  set 
out.  In  this  operation,  four  volumes  of  the  former  gas  unite  with 
three  volumes  of  the  latter,  and  the  compound  must  therefore 
consist  of  two  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  five  volumes  of  oxygen.  The 
acid,  as  it  is  formed,  is  absorbed  by  the  water,  and  would  indeed 
appear  to  be  incapable  of  existing  except  in  union  with  that  liquid, 
or  some  saline  base.  The  strongest  acid  which  can  be  procured  by 
the  process  of  distillation  from  nitre  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.504, 
in. which  three  proportions  of  the  dry  acid,  constituted  as  above 
stated,  are  condensed  with  two  volumes  of  steam  (109). 


(109)  The  composition  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  the  changes  which 
take  place  upon  slowly  passing  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  into  oj^gen,  is 
here  exhibited  in  volumes  of  the  ingredients: — 
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J  463.  The  aquechnitrie  acid  is  a  highly  corrosive  fluid, 
and  acts  as  a  powerful  cautery  when  applied  to  the  skin,  which  it 
stuBs  of  a  permanent  yellow.  It  is  often  decomposed  with  great 
▼lolenee  by  substances  which  have  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen ; 
whidi  enters  so  largely  into  its  composition.  If  it  be  brought  into 
contact  with  hydrogen  at  a  high  temperature,  a  violent  detonation 
will  be  the  consequence;  but  the  experiment  is  dangerous,  and 
sbonld  not  be  made  without  great  caution.  When  poured  upon 
warm  dry  charcoal  in  powder,  combustion  ensues,  with  the  emission 
of  copious  fumes  arising  from  the  disengagement  of  deutoxide  of 
nitrogen.  Oil  of  turpentine  may  be  inflamed  by  suddenly  pouring 
strong  nitric  acid  into  it. 

Chemists  continually  employ  this  acid  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing bodies  to  their  maximum  state  of  oxydation.  Nearly  all  the 
metals  may  be  thus  converted  into  oxides,  and  all  vegetable  and 
animal  substances  may  be  combined  with  oxygen.  The  acid,  during 
these  processes,  yields  up  three-fifths  of  its  oxygen,  and  passes  to  the 
state  of  deutoxide  of  nitrogen :  an  example  of  which  decomposition 
we  have  in  the  process  for  making  that  gas. 

§  464.  When  more  than  one  acid  is  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  any  body  with  oxygen,  the  chemical  nomenclature  distin- 
guishes them  by  the  terminations  om  and  tV,  conferring  the  first 
upon  the  acid  which  contains  the  least  oxygen,  and  the  second  upon 
that  which  contains  the  most.  We  denominate  the  compound  of 
one  volume  of  nitrogen  and  four  of  oxygen,  the  mixous  acid,  and 
that  of  one  and  five  the  miiic. 

§  465.  Thus,  then,  we  have  become  acquainted  with  four 
compounds  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  in  which  the  proportions  of  the 
latter  element  to  the  former,  taken  by  measure,  are  in  the  higher 
compounds  multiples  of  the  lowest:  distinguishing  them  by  the 
initial  letters: — 

1  N  +  i  O  =  Protoxide  of  nitrogen. 

1  N  +  1     O  =  Deutoxide  of  nitrogen. 

1  N  +  2     O  =  Nitrous  acid. 

1  N  +  2i  O  =  Nitric  acid. 

Here  it  will  be  observed  that  to  form  a  complete  series,  there  is 
wanting  a  compound  between  the  deutoxide  and  nitrous  acid  of 
IN  +  1^0,  which  for  a  long  time  was  unknown ;  but  for  which 
M.  Gay  Lussac,  who  first  obtained  it,  was  induced  to  seek  carefully 
by  experiment,  in  full  reliance  upon  the  invariableness  of  the  law 
which  we  are  endeavouring  to  illustrate. 
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§  466.  B7  fonning  a  mixture  of  deuioxide  of  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  over  mercury,  instead  of  water,  in  the  proportion  of  four 
Yolumes  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter,  and  throwing  in  a  little 
solution  of  potassa,  a  combination  takes  plaoe,  and  an  acid  is  formed 
which  immediately  enters  into  secondary  combination  with  the 
alkali ;  but  which  cannot  afterwards  bo  separated  without  under- 
going decomposition.  The  compound  ia  of  so  unstable  a  nature 
tliat  whenever  a  stronger  acid  is  added  for  the  purpose  of  disen- 
gaging  it  from  the  base,  it  is  resolved  into  the  two  more  permanent 
compounds,  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  and  nitrous  acid*  It  is  of  very 
little  importance  except  as  supplying  the  link  which  was  deficient 
in  our  chain  of  simple  multiples.  This  acid  was  distinguished  by 
its  discoverer,  by  prefixing  the  Oreek  preposition  kgpo^  signifying 
under,  to  the  nitrous  acid,  and  thus  indicating  its  inferior  degree  of 
oxygenation ;  he  called  it  the  hypthniiroui  €udd  (110). 

i  4t^.  The  quantities  thus  expressed  by  measure,  are  etsily 
converted  into  the  corresponding  quantities  by  weight ;  when  the 
same  law  of  multiple  proportions  will  of  course  appear ;  as  in  the 
following  Table :— ^ 

100  O  +  177  N  22  Protoxide  of  nitrogen. 

200  0  +  177  N  =  Deutoxide  of  nitrogen. 

300  O  +  177  N  =  Hypo-nitrous  acid. 

400  O  +  177  N  =  Nitrous  acid. 

500  O  +  177  N  =  Nitric  acid. 


(110)  •  The  composition  of  the  hypo-nitrous  acid,  by  volume,  is  as 
follows : — 


NStrogim. 

1 

Oxygm. 

Oxygen. 

NltX0g«D. 

Oxygen. 

Oxygen. 

Oxygen. 


Oxygen. 


Nitrogen. 

Oxyiw. 

Oxygen. 

Oiygen. 

KHvogen. 

Oxygen. 

Oiygen. 

Qsyg«. 
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Between  these  compounds  there  is  none  intermediate,  and  the 
OQiiBtitntion  of  each  is  invariably  fixed  and  definite, 

$  468.  The  complete  change  of  properties  which  characterizes 
ibese  definite  combinations  under  the  force  of  affinity,  cannot, 
peAsps,  be  better  exemplified  than  by  this  series  of  compounds : 
,  mtk  is  essentially  difierent  from  the  other,  and  as  regards  their 
j  effects  upon  the  human  constitution,  pleasure  and  sufiering,  laughter 
and  death  are  at  the  two  extremes.  In  reviewing  them  all,  it  is 
almost  impossible  not  to  be  impressed  with  the  wonderful  nature 
of  that  species  of  attraction,  which  by  the  approximation  of  the 
particles  of  two  bodies,  and  the  mere  variation  of  the  proportions, 
can  confer  such  essentially  different  qualities  upon  matter !  In  the 
atmosphere  by  which  we  toe  surrounded,  we  are  presented  with  an 
active  principle,  essential  to  the  existence  of  life,  but  injurious  in 
its  pure  state,  diluted  by  measure  and  weight  with  an  inert  fluid 
to  the  exact  proportion  which  is  most  beneficial  to  animal  existence : 
it  is  perpetually  consumed,  and  perpetually  renewed;  but  never 
bHia  short  of  its  determined  quantity.  This  bland,  tasteless,  ino* 
dorous,  invisible  mixture,  in  which  we  are  constantly  immersed, 
and  upon  the  maintenance  of  which  our  existence  depends,  is,  by 
the  approximation  of  its  particles  in  a  manner  to  us  mysterious, 
capable  of  being  converted  into  a  poisonous,  corrosive,  suffocating 
^  vapour,  which  instantly  destroys  all  organised  matter.  By 
approximating  them  in  other  proportions,  an  intoxicating  deleterious 
air  is  produced,  or  compounds  with  other  properties,  but  all  destruc- 
tire  of  life.  Such  affinities,  it  is  clear,  exist ;  but,  providentially, 
are  controlled  by  the  same  power  which  ordained  the  laws  of  nature. 

§  469.  The  course  of  our  investigation  will  lead  us  next  to 
inquire  whether  nitrogen  be  capable  of  forming  any  combinations 
^th  hydrogen,  and  what  the  nature  of  these  combinations  may  be. 
The  two  gases  may,  of  course,  be  mixed  together  in  any  propor- 
tions; but  there  are  no  known  means  of  causing  them  to  unite 
directly  in  a  more  intimate  manner.  One  such  compound  may, 
however,  be  formed  indirectly.  Strong  nitric  acid  will  not  bo 
^ted  upon  by  tin;  and  indeed  there  are  several  metals,  iron 
^ougst  the  number,  which  remain  perfectly  bright  in  acid  of  the 
I  specific  gravity  1.5.  When  diluted  with  half  its  bulk  of  water, 
^pid  decomposition  of  the  acid  takes  place,  and  tin  is  converted 
into  a  white  oxide,  with  a  violent  extrication  of  deutoxide  of 
nitrogen.  If  some  of  the  bulky  white  powder  thus  produced  be 
rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  some  alkaline  bMe,  such  as  potassa  or  lime, 
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the  well-known  pungent  smell  of  hartshorn  is  emitted ;  and  a  piece 
of  moistened  turmeric-paper  held  in  the  fumes  will  be  turned  brown, 
testifying  the  escape  of  some  volatile  substance  with  alkaline 
properties. 

In  this  process  the  tin  not  only  effects  the  decomposition  of  tbe 
acid,  but  also  of  the  water,  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  both, 
and  a  portion  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  are  set  free  at  the  same 
time,  and  immediately  form  a  new  compound.  This  compound  is 
alkaline,  and,  consequently,  enters  into  secondary  combination  with 
a  portion  of  the  acid.  By  washing  the  oxide  of  tin,  and  evaporation 
of  the  solution,  the  resulting  salt  may  be  obtained  in  crystals. 

§  470.  There  is  a  saline  body  of  the  same  nature  well  known 
in  the  arts  by  the  name  of  sal-ammoniac^  which  was  so  called 
because  it  was  formerly  obtained  near  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  in  Africa ;  if  some  of  this  salt,  finely  powdered 
and  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  unslaked  quick-lime  in 
powder,  be  introduced  into  a  small  glass  retort,  and  exposed  to  heat, 
it  will  give  off  a  gas  which  may  be  collected  over  mercury,  but  is 
rapidly  absorbed  by  water.  It  possesses  the  peculiar  pungent  smell 
to  which  we  have  just  referred,  and  when  drawn  into  the  mouth 
destroys  the  cuticle;  and  an  animal  plunged  into  it  is  instantly 
suffocated. 

It  is  colourless,  and  possesses  all  the  mechanical  properties  of  the 
air.  It  possesses  an  acrid,  caustic,  taste,  which  it  conununicates  to 
its  watery  solution.  The  flame  of  a  taper  plunged  suddenly  into  it 
is  extinguished,  but  if  slowly  and  cautiously  introduced  the  flame 
becomes  enlarged  with  a  kind  of  yellow  halo,  indicating  a  disposition 
of  the  gas  itself  to  bum.  In  fact,  if  a  small  jet  of  it  be  thrown 
into  a  jar  of  oxygen,  it  may  be  ignited :  the  product  of  the  combus- 
tion being  water  and  nitrogen. 

§  471.  A  mixture  of  the  gas  with  oxygen,  in  the  proportion 
of  two  volumes  to  one  and  a  half,  may  be  inflamed  just  as  a  mixture 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

The  mere  passing  of  electric  sparks  through  it  effects  its  decom- 
position ;  and  it  may  also  be  decomposed  by  transmitting  it  over 
rod-hot  iron,  or  copper  placed  in  a  tube  (111).     By  these  processes 


(111)  The  gas  for  this  purpose  may  be  contained  in  a  bladder,  0, 
from  which  it  may  be  graduidly  expelled  through  the  tube,  bh^  wbich 
contains  a  coil  of  copper  wire,  and  is  kept  heated  in  the  fomace,  c.   The 
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its  bulk  is  gradually  enlarged;  and  when  two  or  three  hundred 
discharges  have  passed  through  a  cubic  inch  of  it,  it  will  be  found 
to  have  doubled  its  volume.  Two  volumes,  therefore,  by  their 
decomposition,  produce  four  volumes,  which  are  found  to  consist  of 
three  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  volume  of  nitrogen. 

§  472.  Now,  150  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  weigh  3.22  grains, 
and  50  cubic  inches  of  nitrogen  15.07  grains,  making  together  18.29 
grains ;  which,  as  two  volumes  are  exactly  condensed  into  one,  will 
be  the  calculated  weight  of  100  cubic  inches  of  this  compound,  and 
agrees  with  the  result  of  direct  experiment  (112).  It  has  been 
named  ammonia^  from  the  sal-ammoniac  from  which  it  was  first 
procured. 

§  473.  Ammonia  has  been  liquefied  by  Dr.  Faraday  with  a 
pressure  of  6^  atmospheres  at  50^  Fahrenheit.  Its  solution  in  water 
is  an  article  of  great  importance  and  extensive  use.  It  may  be  pre- 
pared by  passing  the  gas,  as  it  is  formed  at  once,  into  water ;  which, 
at  the  temperature  of  50*^,  will  take  up  670  times  its  own  volume. 
The  bulk  of  the  water  is  thereby  increased,  and  its  specific  gravity 


gases  arising  from  the  decomposition  may  be  collected  in  the  jar,  d, 
standing  in  the  water-trough  and  measured. 


(112)     The  results  of  this  analysis  are  thus  represeuted  in  volume. 
The  condensation  is  of  four  yolumes  into  two : — 


Hydrogen. 

lOo  cubic  iucbrt. 
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too  rabir  inclMt 

Nitrogen. 
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diminished :  that  of  a  saturated  solution  being  .875.  The  eolation 
may  be  more  oonveniently  made  by  oovering  the  mixture  of  lime 
and  sal-ammoniac  with  water,  and  after  allowing  it  to  stand  for 
some  hours,  pouring  off  the  olear  solution  and  distilling.  The  force 
of  adhesion  between  the  ammonia  and  the  wat$r  is  so  great,  thst 
the  solution  rises  in  vapour,  and  is  afterwards  condensed.  The 
solution  possesses  the  peculiar  pungent  smell,  taste,  and  alkaline 
properties  of  the  gas  itself,  and  has  the  same  action  upon  vegetable 
colours* 

§  474.  The  affinity  which  we  have  been  hitherto  considering 
has  been  between  the  ultimate  particles  of  bodies:  the  chemical 
composition,  which  hence  results,  by  no  means  in  every  case  satu- 
rates or  satisfies  their  chemical  attraction,  but  leaves  many  of  the 
compounds  with  the  power  of  entering  into  secondary  eombinatim^ 
BBpraantnaie  principles^  from  which  new  classes  of  bodies  arise  with 
perfectly  new  properties,  but  in  which  the  power  of  combination  is 
satisfied,  and  the  chemical  forces  are  in  a  state  of  equilibrinm. 
These  secondary  combinations  again  are  strictly  subject  to  the  same 
laws  of  definite  and  multiple  proportions.  We  will  illustrate  this 
more  particularly  by  the  mutual  reaction  of  ammonia  and  the  nitric 
and  carbonic  acids,  which  we  have  formed  out  of  the  ingredients 
of  the  atmosphere. 

§  475.  By  carefully  dropping  a  solution  of  ammonia  into 
dilute  nitric  acid  they  may  be  miade  exactly  to  neutralize  one 
another,  and  the  exact  point  of  mutual  saturation  may  be  easily 
ascertained  by  colouring  the  first  green  and  the  second  red  by  some 
blue  vegetable  colour.  The  blue  colour  will  be  restored  when  the 
acid  and  alkaline  properties  disappear.  The  solution  will  then  be 
neither  acid,  corrosive,  alkaline,  nor  caustic,  but  its  taste  will  be 
saline  and  cooling.  By  careful  evaporation  of  the  water  at  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  100®  Fahrenheit,  a  salt  may  be  obtained  in 
crystals,  which  is  the  same  as  that  which  we  described  as  formed  by 
the  violent  reaction  of  water,  nitric  acid,  and  tin  (§  469).  These 
crystals  have  been  ascertained  to  be  composed  per  cent,  of: — 


Acid.    . 

• 

, 

, 

67.63 

AlkaU    . 

, 

. 

. 

21.14 

Water    . 

• 

, 

• 

11.23 

100.00 


We  may  separate  the  whole  of  its  acid  from  this  compound,  by  the 
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itMiDgw  affinity  of  lulphttrio  acid  for  the  ammonia:  or  we  may 
M|iarate  its  alkali  bj  the  superior  attraction  of  lime  for  the  nitric 
add. 

It  is  alao  the  same  salt  as  that  which  we  employed  for  the  forma- 
tioD  of  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen  (g  462) :  and  if  this  experiment 
be  carefully  conducted,  it  will  be  fimnd  that  its  full  weight  will  be 
obtained  in  protoxide  and  water.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  whole 
influence  of  the  heat  is  to  produce  a  new  and  more  stable  arrange- 
ment of  the  heterogeneous  particles  concerned  without  any  loss : 
and  the  study  of  this  play  of  aflinities  we  shall  find  very  instructive. 

§  476.  That  the  water  should  pass  off  at  a  high  temperature, 
anyone  might  probably,  anticipate ;  but  that  the  hydrogen  of  the 
ammonia  should  be  exactly  sufficient  to  combine  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  acid,  and  leave  the  nitrogen  of  both  in  the  lowest  degree  of 
oxygenation,  as  the  protoxide,  is  ve^  remarkable.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  excess  or  deficiency  in  any  of  the  elements;  but  the 
definite  proportions  of  the  first  compounds  contain  the  exact  quan- 
tities for  the  second,  which  are  equally  definite.  Let  us  state  the 
proportions  of  each  per  cent.,  as  we  have  just  done  the  proportions 
of  the  proximate  principle  of  the  salt. 


Nrnuc  Acin    .... 

Nitrogen  25.9 
Oxygen         74.1 

100.0 

Ammonia 

Nitrogen  81.13. 
Hydrogen  18.87 

100.00 

Protoxide  op  NrrRooEN 

Nitrogen  63.6 
Oxygen         36.4 

100.0 

Water 

Hydrogen  11.1 
Oxygen         88.9 

100.0 

§  477.  Now,  under  this  form  of  stating  the  proportions  in 
which  bodies  are  combined,  in  100  parts  of  the  compound,  which 
would  obvioufijy  be  the  first  mode  of  comparing  the  results  of 
analyses,  a  great  and  comprehensive  truth  for  a  long  time  lay  hid, 
the  evoliition  of  which  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  steps  that  the 
science  ever  made.  It  will  at  once  appear  by  changing  the  expres- 
sions of  all  into  the  same  ratios  with  reference  to  one  common 
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standard  of  comparison.  Let  us,  for  instance,  assume  a  fixed 
measure  of  100  cubic  inches  of  nitrogen  for  this  purpose;  then, 
according  to  our  preceding  results, — 

100  N  +  250  O  =  Nitric  acid,  i 

100  N  +  300  H  =  Ammonia.    >Nitxate  of  Ammonia. 

100  H  +     60  O  =  Water.         J 


200N  +  400H+300O 


But  these  proportions  of  the  elementary  substances  are  capable 
of  being  arranged  in  the  following  order: — 

100  N  +  50  O  =  Protoxide  of  Nitrogen. 

100  N  +  50  O  =  Protoxide  of  Nitrogen. 

100  H  +  50  O  =  Water. 

100  H  +  50  O  =  Water. 

100  H  +  50  O  =  Water.    ' 

100  H  +  50  O  =  Water. 


200N4-400H  +  300O     (113). 


(113)     The  symbolic  representation  of  this  change  u  as  follows  :-— 
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i  478.  Or,  hi  us  make  the  same  comparison  by  weight,  with 
reference  to  100  grains  of  oxygen  as  a  standard. 

177    N  +  500     O  =  Nitric  acidA 
177    N  +     37.5  H  =  Ammonia.  VNitrate  of  Ammonia. 
12.5  H  +   100     O  =  Water.        j 


354  N  +  50  H  -f  000  O 
which  are  equivalent  to : — 


177     N  +  100  O  =  Protoxide  of  nitrogen. 

177     N  +  100  O  =  Protoxide  of  nitrogen. 

12.5  H  +  100  O  ==  Water. 

12.5  H  +  100  O  =:  Water. 

12.5  H  +  100  O  =  Water. 

12.5  H  +  100  O  =  Water. 


354  N   +  50  H  +  600  O 


Here  it  is  evident  that  a  definite  proportion  of  the  crystallized  salt, 
formed  by  nitric  acid,  ammonia,  and  water,  is  exactly  equivalent  to 
two  proportions  of  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen  and  four  proportions  of 
water. 

§  479.  The  ratios  of  the  combining  substances,  though  diffe- 
rently expressed,  are  the  same  as  those  stated  in  100  parts  of  each 
compound ;  but  we  now  perceive  that  there  is  a  much  more  exten- 
sive connexion  between  them,  and  that  they  are  all  definitely 
related.  Thus,  177  parts  of  nitrogen  combine  with  100  parts  of 
oxygen  to  constitute  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  and  the  same  quan- 
tity combines  with  37.5  parts  of  hydrogen  to  form  ammonia ;  and 
this  b  exactly  three  times  the  amount  of  that  element  which  com- 
bineg  with  100  of  oxygen  to  form  water.  Again,  if  we  add  together 
on  one  hand  the  proportions  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  which  enter 
into  the  coniposition  of  nitric  acid,  and  on  the  other  the  proportions 
of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  which  form  ammonia,  the  respective  sums 
will  express  tho  ratio  in  which  the  acid  and  alkali  combine: 
thus, — 

177  N   +  500     O  =  677       Nitric  acid. 
177  N   +     37.5  H  =  214.5     Ammonia. 

891.5    Nitrate  of  ammonia. 


And  if  we  take  the  proportions  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  water, 
we  shall  have  the  amount  of  that  compound  which  enters  into  the 
constitution  of  the  crystallized  salt :  thus, — 
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100  0  +  1&-6  H  s  118.6  s  WatM-. 

801.5  =  Nitrate  of  Mbmonk. 
J^^  ^rCfystalUxednitiaterf 
^^^^..^       I     ammonia. 

$  480.  A  similar  relation  exiflta  between  all  the  oompoands 
which  result  from  the  action  of  chemical  affinity ;  and  certain  definite 
unchangeable  quantities  of  the  elementary  substances  are  equivaUrU 
to  each  other  in  combining,  either  in  single  or  multiple  proportions: 
while  the  amounts  of  the  sereral  proximate  principles,  so  consti- 
tuted, are  also  equivalent  to  one  another  in  entering  into  seconds? 
combination. 

§  481.  The  full  development  of  the  laws  o{  definite^  mttUipU, 
and  equivalent  proportions  in  chemical  combination,  cim  only  be 
found  in  the  complete  body  of  chemical  science ;  but  it  may  con- 
.tribute  to  that  clear  idea  of  their  nature  and  scope  which  it  is 
desirable  to  obtain  at  the  outset  to  illustrate  them  by  the  mutual 
exchange  of  principles  which  may  take  place  between  two  salts  by 
double  decomposition,  and  which  may|be  effected  without  going 
beyond  those  forms  of  matter  with  which  the  course  of  our  inquiry 
has  already  made  us  acquainted. 

We  have  ascertained  the  composition  of  carbonic  acid,  both  by 
analysis  and  synthesis,  to  be  per  cent.  72.73  oxygen  and  27.27 
carbon.  With  reference  to  100  oxygen,  the  carbon  would  be  37.5; 
137.5  therefore,  or  some  simple  multiple  of  this  amount  of  carbonic 
acid,  ought  to  be  equivalent  to  677.  of  nitric  acid  in  combining  with 
214.5  of  ammonia. 

Upon  making  the  experiment  we  shall  find  that,  when  one 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  and  two  volumes  of  ammonia  are  mixed  in 
a  glass  vessel  over  mercury,  a  complete  condensation  ensues,  and  i 
saline  body  is  produced  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  It  therefore 
contains,  in  100  parts  by  weight,  56  carbonic  acid  and  44  ammonia; 
or,  with  reference  to  100  oxygen,  275.  carbonic  acid  and  214.5 
ammonia :  275.  therefore  (or,  137.5  x  2)  is  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  equivalent  to  677.  nitric  acid.  Again,  if  we  take  100.3  parts 
of  the  salt  of  nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  (composed  of  N  A  67.7  +  A 
21.4  +  W  11.2,)  and  decompose  it  by  the  superior  affinity  of  hme, 
the  whole  of  the  ammonia  will  be  driven  off  and  replaced  by  35.5 
parts  of  that  base,  which  are  therefore  equivalent  to  21.4  of 
ammonia ;  and  the  salt  remaining  will  consist  of  67.7  nitric  acid 
and  35.6  of  lime. 
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i  482.  And  now  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  i^pply  the  mort 
convincing  test  of  the  accuracy  of  the  law ;  for  if  we  take  equivalent 
solutions  of  the  two  salts,  one  formed  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia, 
and  the  other  of  nitric  acid  and  lime,  and  mix  them  together,  a 
double  exchange  of  acids  and  bases  will  take  place :  the  carbonic  acid 
will  separate  Irom  the  ammonia  and  combine  with  the  lime  (and 
the  compound  carbonate  of  lime  being  insoluble  will  be  thrown 
down  in  the  solid  state)  :  at  the  same  time  the  nitric  acid  separating 
from  the  lime  will  combine  with  the  ammonia  (and  will  remain  in 
solution).  The  exchange  will  be  perfect,  neither  acid  nor  base  of 
any  kind  will  be  in  excess ;  but  the  quantity  of  lime  which  exactly 
sufficed  to  neutralize  the  nitric  acid  will  be  exactly  sufficient  to 
neutralize  the  carbonic  acid ;  and  the  quantity  of  ammonia  which 
was  combined  with  the  carbonic  acid  will  be  precisely  that  which  is 
required  to  enter  into  composition  with  the  nitric  acid.  The  definite 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  of  each  compound  are,  in  short, 
e^iwlent  to  each  other  in  all  other  compounds  into  which  they  are 
capable  of  entering  (114). 

§  483.  As  the  decomposition  of  a  compound  by  the  stronger 
attraction  of  some  other  body  for  one  of  its  components  is  said  to 
take  place  by  elective  affinity,  so  this  process  of  double  decom- 
position and  recomposition  is  designated  cfowftfo-^fec^iw  affinity;  and 
it  sometimes  happens  that  bodies  which  cannot  be  separated  by  the 


(114)  The  relations  of  the  several  equivalents  vrhich  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  original  and  resulting  compounds,  are  clearly 
seen  in  this  diagram. 


Nitnteof 
89.1 


Nitnteof  Lime. 
103.2 


NiftrioAdd. 

67.7  21.4 


Lime.  Carbonic  AckL 

3&.6  87-fi 


OftrboDftte  of  AmmoniA. 
48.9 


Carbonate  of  Limob 

63.0 

Oil  the  outside  of  the  perpendicular  lines  are  placed  the  equivalent  quan- 
tities of  the  original  compounds:  the  equivalent  quantities  of  their 
proximate  principles  are  placed  within  the  same  lines.  On  the  outside 
of  the  horizontal  lines  are  placed  the  new  results,  which  are  made  up  of 
a  double  exchange  of  principles;  the  equivalent  proportions  remaining 
the  same. 
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•ingle  divellent  force  of  the  first,  will  yield  to  the  combined  action 
of  die  second. 

i  484.  The  laws  of  definite,  multiple,  and  equivalent  pro- 
portions in  compositions  and  decompositions  resulting  from  the  force 
of  afiinity,  constitute  the  foundation  of  chemical  science.  Thor 
establishment  has  rendered  mathenuitical  precision  attainable  m 
all  its  reasonings  and  results,  and  facilitated  its  study  and  exten- 
sion. The  results  of  the  crucible  and  the  balance  may  thus  be 
checked  and  corrected  by  calculations  founded  upon  general  pnnci- 
ples;  while  every  new  fact  at  once  finds  a  place  in  the  general 
system,  and  is  brought  into  association  and  comparison  with  previ- 
ously known  phenomena  in  a  way  the  most  advantageous  to  its  exa- 
mination. Every  species  of  inorganic  matter,  whether  elementary  or 
compound,  and  many  of  organic  composition,  are  now  included  m 
tables  of  equivalents,  whose  precision  is  such,  that  they  are  capable 
of  being  transferred  to  logometric  scales ;  by  the  sliding  rule  of 
which  the  expression  of  their  ratios  may  be  changed  and  calculations 
facilitated,  as  by  other  sliding  rules. 

§  485.  For  the  unit  of  the  scale,  or  standard  of  compa- 
rison, any  substance  might  be  adopted,  provided  its  combining 
relations  with  a  sufficient  number  of  other  bodies  were  accurately 
ascertained ;  but  uniformity  of  practice  is  as  much  to  be  desired  in 
this  case  as  in  those  of  the  thermometer  and  barometer.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  cultivators  of  science  have  here,  again,  sacrificed 
a  great  general  convenience  to  minor  and  speculative  points,  and 
two  series  of  numbers  are  now  in  use  to  represent  chemical  equi- 
valents; oxygen  standing  at  the  head  of  one,  and  hydrogen  of 
the  other.  We  have  already  given  an  example  of  the  first,  in  the 
comparison  which  we  have  made  of  the  combining  proportions 
of  such  substances  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  with  100 
parts  of  oxygen  (§  478).  Whether  oxygen  be  taken  as  1,  10,  or 
100,  makes  no  difierence,  except  as  regards  fractions  and  the  decimal 
point.  The  great  practical  objection  to  the  scale  is,  the  inconvenience 
of  the  high  numbers,  or  the  perpetual  and  necessary  recurrence  of 
fractions.  One  of  the  great  advantages  which  a  scale  of  equivalents 
offers,  is  its  assistance  to  the  memory,  and  this  is  greatly  impaired 
by  the  complexity  of  fractional  numbers. 

§  486.  By  assuming  hydrogen  =  1,  or  unity,  we  obviate  this 
objection.  Of  all  species  of  matter  it  enters  into  combination  in 
the  smallest  proportion  by  weight,  and  an  hypothesis  Imw  been 
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formed,  which  yet  requires  oon6rmation,  that  the  numbers  repre- 
senting other  bodies  are  all  simple  multiples  of  its  equivalent. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that,  for  all  ordinary  purposes, 
they  may  be  represented  by  whole  numbers  of  small  amount ;  for, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  difference  between  any  fraction 
and  its  nearest  whole  number  falls  within  the  limits  of  the  errors 
necessarily  attendant  upon  the  present  modes  of  experimenting. 
On  these  accounts  we  shall  prefer  it  for  our  present  purpose,  which 
is  more  of  general  illustration  than  of  accurate  research. 

The  following  are  the  equivalents,  upon  the  hydrogen  scale,  of 
the  several  elements  and  their  compounds  which  we  have  hitherto 
examined. 

Table  XXXIV.     Of  Equivalents. 
Elements. 


Hydrogen          ...       1 
Carbon          ...           6 
Oxygen    ....       8 
Nitrogen       ...         14 

Primary  Compounds. 

Water H+      0...9 

Ammonia     .     .     .     .  N  +  3  H  . .  .  17 
Carbonic  acid  .     .     .     C  +  2  0  ...  22 
Protoxide  of  nitrogen .  N  +      0  ...  22 
Deutoxide  of  nitrogen  N  +  2  0  ...  30 
Hypo-nitrous  acid       .  N  +  3  0  . .  .  38 
Nitrons  acid    .     .     .     N  +  4  0  ...  46 
Nitric  acid   .     .     .    .  N  +  5  0  .  .  .  54 

Lime    . 
Potassa 

Secondary  Compounds. 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia  (C  +  2  0)  +  (N  + 
Carbonate  of  Lime          (C  +  2  0)  +  (L) 
Nitrate  of  Ammonia      (N  +  5  0)  +  (N  + 
Nitrate  of  Lime             (N  +  5  0)  +  (L) 

3  H)    .  39 
.    .    .    50 
3  H)    .71 
.    .    .    82 

48 


§  487.  Before  we  proceed  to  examine  some  other  important 
eombinations  of  the  four  chemical  elements  which  we  have  thus 
established,  we  will  make  two  or  three  additional  remains  upon 
nomenclature,  and  the  system  of  what  is  called  chemical  notation. 

Secondary  compounds,  or  salts,  derive  their  generic  names  from 
the  acid  which  they  contain ;  the  termination  ic  being  changed  into 
ate,  and  ous  into  ite.  Thus,  a  salt  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  a  car- 
benate;  of  the  nitric  acid,  a  nitrate;  of  the  nitrous  acid^  a  nitrite; 
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of  the  h}'po-nitrouB  acid,  a  hypo-nitrite.  Their  specific  names  are 
taken  from  those  of  their  bases  or  oxides ;  as  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
carbonate  of  lime,  nitrate  of  ammonia,  &c.  When  a  metal,  by 
different  combinations  with  oxygen,  forms  more  than  one  base,  their 
salts  are  distinguished  like  the  oxides,  by  the  Greek  ordinals :  thus, 
the  />ro^nitrate  of  mercury  indicates  a  combination  of  nitric  acid 
with  the  protoxide  of  that  metal ;  while  the  j^^-nitrate  of  mercury 
designates  another  salt,  into  the  constitution  of  which  the  peroxide 
enters. 

§  488.  Sometimes  an  acid  enters  into  combination  with  a 
base  in  a  greater  proportion  than  that  of  single  equivalents,  the  law 
of  multiple  proportions  being  still  maintained ;  the  excess  of  acid  is 
indicated  by  Latin  prefixes  of  quantity :  thus,  we  have  the  il-ca^ 
bonate  of  ammonia,  and  the  sesqui-csirhonskte  of  ammonia;  the 
former  containing  two  equivalents  of  the  acid,  and  the  latter  an 
equivalent  and  a  half. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  base  may  predominate  over  the  neutral 
equivalent,  when  Greek  prefixes  are  employed :  thus,  a  combination 
of  two  equivalents  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  one  of  nitric  acid,  is  called 
the  tfe-nitrate  of  lead ;  of  three  equivalents,  ^ri>-nitrate  of  lead,  &c. 

§  489.  We  have  already,  in  two  or  three  instances,  had 
recourse  to  a  kind  of  short-hand  representation  of  the  composition 
of  bodies,  formed  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  several  elementary 
substances  connected  together  by  Algebraical  signs  and  numbers: 
the  convenience  of  this  system  of  abbreviation,  in  many  oases,  is 
obvious,  and  it  is  capable  of  considerable  and  advantageous  extension, 
provided  it  be  done  upon  a  uniform  and  distinct  plan. 

Each  element  may  be  represented  by  the  initial  letter  of  its 
Latin  name,  adding  a  smaller  letter  of  distinction  where  two  or 
more  begin  with  the  same  letter,  and  the  sign  may  represent,  at  the 
same  time,  its  relative  combining  proportion  or  equivalent  number. 
Several  equivalents  of  the  same  substance  may  be  indicated  by 
placing  figures  before  the  letter.  Thus,  N,  will  not  only  stand 
for  nitrogen,  but  14  nitrogen,  and  4  N,  will  denote  four  equi- 
valents of  that  element.  The  combinations  of  elements  are  most 
dearly  expressed  by  the  interposition  of  the  Algebraic  sign  of 
addition  +  ;  thus,  N  +  5  O,  represents  the  nitric  acid ;  and 
secondary  combinations  may  be  concisely,  and  at  the  same  time 
fully  described,  by  placing  the  elements  of  each  proximate  principle 
within  brackets,  or  by  connecting  them  together  by  a  line.  Thus, 
(N  +  5  O)  +  (N  +  8  H,)  represents  the  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and 
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C  +  2  0  +  N  4-3  H,  the  oarbonftte  of  ammonia.  A  figure  placed 
by  the  side  of  a  letter,  affects  only  the  equivalent  which  the  letter 
rqiiesenta;  but  placed  outside  a  bracket,  affects  all  the  symbols 
within :  thus,  2  (G  +  2  O)  +  (N  +  3  H,)  signifies  the  bi-oarbonate 
of  ammonia.  Other  convenient  abbreviations  we  shall  notice  as 
oocasion  may  require. 

Compounds  of  Oxygen  and  Hydrogen. 

§  490.  Besides  water,  there  is  another  compound  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen, — ^which  is  of  very  late  discovery.  Its  preparation  is 
founded  upon  the  property  which  the  peroxides  of  some  metals 
possess  of  throwing  off  under  the  influence  of  an  acid,  one  or  more 
equivalents  of  their  oxygen  by  which  they  are  reduced  to  the  state  of 
protoxides,  with  which  alone  the  acid  can  combine.  Thus,  if  strong 
solpharic  acid,  (or  oil  of  vitriol,)  be  mixed  with  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese, pure  oxygen  gas  may  be  collected  from  it  to  the  amount  of  one 
equivalent,  while  only  baJf  the  amount  can  be  collected  from  the 
game  quantity  of  the  per-oxide,  by  heat,  in  the  process  which  we 
fomerly  described  (§  410).  A  protoxide  of  manganese  is  thus  pro* 
duced,  which  forms  a  salt  with  the  acid.  In  the  same  way  the 
peroxide  of  another  metal,  barium^  is  incapable  of  uniting  with  acids, 
but  passes  under  their  influence  into  the  state  of  protoxide,  which 
readily  enters  into  combination  with  them.  When  the  process  is 
conducted  with  the  necessary  precautions,  particularly  that  of  main- 
taining a  low  temperature,  the  oxygen  which  is  set  free,  instead  of 
escaping  in  the  form  of  gas,  unites  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water, 
and  constitutes  a  binoxide  or  peroxide  of  that  element.  The  process 
is  long,  tedious  and  expensive,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  pur- 
pose to  enter  upon  its  details :  the  product  is  very  unstable,  and 
can  only  be  preserved  in  glass  tubes  surrounded  by  ice. 

§  491.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  a  colourless,  transparent 
liquid,  inodorous  and  of  a  metallic  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.452, 
and  it  consequently  falls  to  the  bottom  of  water,  like  syrup,  but 
ultimately  mixes  with  that  liquid  in  any  proportion.  It  evaporates 
much  more  slowly  than  water  in  vacuo,  and,  therefore,  its  solution 
may  be  concentrated  under  the  receiver  of.  an  air-pump*  It  retains 
its  liquid  state  at  great  degrees  of  cold.  It  has  strong  bleaching 
powers,  instantly  destroying  vegetable  colours,  and  whitens  the  skin 
and  the  tongue  when  brought  into  contact  with  them.  It  is  decom- 
posed with  explosive  violence  by  the  sudden  application  of  a  tempera- 
ture of  212^,  and  rapidly  evolves  oxygen  ^ven  at  09^    The  mere 
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contact  of  most  metals  is  sufficient  to  decompose  it,  and  many  per- 
oxides act  upon  it  with  surprising  energy.  With  oxide  of  silver,  for 
instance,  the  decomposition  is  complete  and  instantaneous ;  oxygen 
gas  is  evolved  so  rapidly  as  to  produce  a  kind  of  detonation ;  and 
such  intense  heat  is  disengaged  that  the  glass  tube  in  which  the 
experiment  is  conducted  becomes  red-hot.  Acids,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  the  property  of  rendering  the  compound  more  stable. 
Its  careful  analysis  has  proved  it  to  be  a  definite  compound  of 
one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  and  two  equivalents  of  oxygen,  or 
H  +  20    (115). 

Compounds  of  Carbon  and  Oxygen. 

§  492.  We  have  seen  (§  444)  that  the  compound  which  is 
formed  by  the  direct  action  of  carbon  and  oxygen  upon  one  another, 
is  a  gaseous  acid  in  which  the  proportions  of  the  two  ingredients 
are  per  cent.  27.27  carbon,  and  72.73  oxygen :  this  is  the  proportion 
of  3 :  8,  and  if  this  were  the  only  combination  of  the  two  elements, 
3  would  be  the  equivalent  of  carbon  upon  the  hydrogen  scale.  But 
according  to  another  experiment  (§  481),  11  does  not  represent  the 
equivalent  of  carbonic  acid,  but  twice  11 ;  for  56  parts  of  carbonic 
acid  combine  with  44  of  ammonia;  which  is  the  proportion  of 
22  :  17.  Hence,  alone,  we  may  suspect  that  carbonic  acid  contains 
in  its  constitution  more  than  one  equivalent  of  oxygen,  and  that 
there  may  be  other  compounds  of  the  two  elements. 


(115)  The  constitution  of  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  maybe  thus 
represented : — 


Hydrogen. 

1 

Oxygen. 
8 

Oxygen. 
8 

Liquid 
z:z      Peroxide  of  Hydngen. 


The  proportions  per  cent,  which  would  agree  with  this  view  would 
be:— 

Theory.  Analysis  of  Tbenwd. 

Hydrogen        .         .         .      5.9      .         .         .      6.03 
Oxygen  ....     94.1       .         .         .    93.9g 

100.0      .         .         .  100.00 


We  can  have  no  hesitation  in  here  adopting  the  conection  wUdi 
theory  affords  to  the  results  of  experiment, 
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i  493.  If  instead  of  exposing  carbonate  of  lime,  or  limestone, 
sIoDo  to  a  high  heat,  in  which  case  we  have  seen  (§417)  that  we  obtain 
ctrbonic  acid,  we  mix  it  intimately  in  a  powdered  state  with  some 
substance  which  has  a  high  affinity  for  oxygen,  as  charcoal  or  iron- 
filings,  we  shall  by  the  same  process  obtain  a  gaseous  product  which 
may  be  collected  over  water. 

Carbonic  oxide  is  considerably  lighter  than  carbonic  acid,  100 
cubic  inches  only  weighing  30.2  grains.  It  is  speedily  fatal  to  animals, 
extinguishes  flame,  but  bums  with  a  pale  blue  flame  when  mixed  with 
itroospheric  air.  It  is  colourless  and  tasteless,  but  possesses  a  faint 
unpleasant  smell.  When  a  jet  of  it  is  burned  in  a  cold  receiver,  no 
water  is  condensed,  proving  that  it  contains  no  hydrogen ;  but  the 
product  of  the  combustion  precipitates  lime-water.  When  two 
volumes  of  this  gas,  and  one  of  oxygen,  are  exposed  to  an  electric 
spark  detonation  ensues,  and  two  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  are  pro- 
duced :  proving  that  it  contains  half  as  much  oxygen  and  the  same 
quantity  of  carbon,  as  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid.  In  the 
latter  substance,  we  have  six  carbon  combined  with  sixteen  oxygen; 
in  the  former,  six  carbon  are  combined  with  eight.  Hence,  we 
conclude  6  to  be  the  equivalent  of  carbon ;  and  as  the  inflammable 
gas  has  no  acid  nor  alkaline  properties,  we  denominate  it  carbonic 
oxide.  In  the  process  just  described  for  making  it,  as  the  heat 
expels  carbonic  acid  from  the  carbonate,  the  charcoal  or  the  iron 
deprives  it  of  half  its  oxygen  (116). 


(116)  Carbon,  as  we  have  already  stated  (§  423),  has  never  in  its 
elementary  state  been  raised  in  vapour ;  but,  nevertheless,  in  such  of  its 
compounds  as  assume  the  gaseous  state,  its  constituent  particles  must 
bare  a  gaseous  arrangement.  Upon  the  hypothesis  that  like  all  simple  sub- 
stances, except  oxygen,  it  enters  into  combination  in  >vhole  volumes  of 
its  Tapour,  we  can  calculate  its  specific  gravity,  and  represent  its  combi- 
nations by  the  usual  symbols ;  thus, — 


Ctfbon. 
6 

Oxygen. 
8 

Carbonic 
Oxide. 

U 

an 

d 

Carbon. 
6 

Oxygen. 
8 

Carbonic 
Acid. 

SS 

Oxygen. 
8 

As  when  carbon  is  burnt  in  oxygen  gas,  the  latter  undeigoes  no  change 
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TLe  formula  of  carbouic  oxide  is     •    •  C  +     O 
„         of  carbonic  acid      •     •    .0  +  20 

$  494.  There  is  another  connpound  of  carbon  and  oxygen, 
which  stands  intermediate  in  constitution  between  carbonic  oxide 
and  carbonic  acid,  but  possesses  very  distinct  and  marked  pro- 
perties. It  may  be  produced  by  acting  upon  ahnost  eveiy  vegetable 
substance  by  nitric  acid.  By  introducing  into  a  retort  one  part  of 
sugar  and  four  parts  of  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  half  its  bulk  of 
water,  much  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  is  given  off;  and  upon  evapo^ 
ating  about  one-third  of  the  liquid,  the  remainder,  upon  cooling, 
will  shoot  into  white  crystals.  These  may  be  purified  by  re-solution 
and  crystallization,  and  will  then  be  found  to  have  %he  form  of  a 
right  rhombic  prism  and  to  be  intensely  acid.  They  are  soluble  in 
nine  parts  of  water  at  60'';  when  carefully  exposed  to  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  100^  Fahrenheit,  they  lose  about  one-third  of  their 
weight  of  water,  and  fall  into  a  white  powder.  Water  thus  com- 
bined with  crystals  in  equivalent  proportions,  is  called  their  water  of 
crystallization,  and  they  can  part  with  it  without  interfering  with 
their  chemical  characters.  When  heated  to  about  830''  the  acid 
sublimes,  and  upon  cooling  forms  acicular  crystals.  Mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  gently  heated,  it  is  rapidly  resolved  into  equal 
volumes  of  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid.  According  to  its  care- 
ful analysis  it  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  each  of  these  gases 
united  in  the  crystals  with  three  equivalents  of  water,  and  in  the 
sublimed  acid  with  one  equivalent ;  without  which,  like  the  nitric 
acid,  it  cannot  exist  unless  in  combination  with  a  base.  The  sul- 
phuric acid  from  its  strong  attraction  for  water  abstracts  it  entirely, 


of  volume,  and  as  100  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  weigh  47-3  grains, 
if  we  deduct  from  this  the  weight  of  100  cubic  inches  of  oxygen,  34.6 
grains,  the  remainder,  12.7  grains,  will  be  the  weight  of  100  cubic  inches 
of  the  vapour  of  carbon  upon  the  view  which  we  have  just  stated. 
Hence,  the  weight  of  100  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  oxide  would  be:— 

100  cubic  inches  vapour  of  carbon  12.7 
50  cubic  inches  oxygen       .         .17-3 

300 

Which  agrees  with  the  result  of  direct  experiment. 

If  we  were  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  that,  like  oxygen,  carbon  enters 
into  combination  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  volume  of  its  vapoor,  it 
would  be  easy  to  modify  Uie  symbols  and  numbers  accordingly. 
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and  resolves  the  compound  into  its  constituent  gases.  It  enters 
into  combination  with  ammonia  and  other  bases  in  the  equivalent 
proportion  of  36,  which  agrees  with  the  equivalent  thus  derived 
from  its  analysis :  asC+0  +  C4.20r=36  (117). 

It  is  called  the  oofalie  acid  as  being  a  product  of  vegetation,  and 
found  in  the  asalis  ao0iimUa^  or  wood  sorrel,  in  combination  with 
potassa. 

$  495.  Oxalic  acid  may  be  artificially  formed  by  a  totally 
diflbrent  process  to  that  which  has  been  just  described;  and  perhaps 
nothing  can  better  show  the  fixedness  of  chemical  combinations  than 
the  contrast  of  the  two.  When  sugar  or  saw-dust  is  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  about  400,  in  contact  with  four  or  five  times  its 
weight  of  potassa,  they  fuse  together,  swell  up,  and  give  out  hydrogen. 
When  the  remaining  mass  is  dissolved  in  water  and  gently  evaporated, 
crystals  of  oxalaie  of  potassa  may  be  obtained  from  it.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  alkali,  at  a  high  temperature,  the  carbon  derives 
the  oxygen  which  is  necessary  for  its  conversion  into  oxalic  acid, 
from  the  decomposition  of  water  and  the  evolution  of  hydrogen : 
under  the  influence  of  the  nitric  acid,  it  derives  the  same  amount 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  acid,  and  the  evolution  of  deutoxide 
oS  nitrogen. 

The  oxalic  acid  very  readily  takes  the  oxygen  which  is  necessary 
for  its  conversion  into  carbonic  acid  from  other  compounds,  and 
thus,  when  its  solution  is  poured  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
mercury  and  some  other  metallic  salts,  the  oxide  is  decomposed, 
and  the  metal  is  precipitated.  One  equivalent  of  oxalic  acid  is 
thus  converted  into  two  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid,  by  the 
absorption  of  one  equivalent  of  oxygen,  C  +  O  +0  +  20  +  0  = 
2(C  +  20). 


(117)  The  constitution  of  the  oxalic  acid,  in  volumes,  may  be  thus 
represented : — 
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Compounds  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen. 

§  496.  A  history  of  all  the  combinations  of  carbon  woald 
comprise  the  whole  range  of  organic  chemistry  ;  and  an  account  of 
all  its  compounds  with  hydrogen  would  be  little  less  extennTe. 
Upon  this  difficult  and  most  interesting  department  of  the  science, 
it  does  not  form  any  part  of  our  present  design  to  enter ;  but  still 
it  is  impossible  altogether  to  pass  over  the  peculiar  illustrations 
which  this  important  element  affords  of  the  nature  and  action  of 
the  force  of  affinity.  It  will  answer  our  purpose  best,  to  take  one 
of  the  best  defined  of  the  products  of  vegetation,  sugar^  and  exhibit 
its  equivalent  constitution,  and  show  what  new  arrangements  may 
take  place  of  its  elements  from  changes  in  the  balance  of  their 
affinities  under  the  influence  of  various  disturbing  agents. 

When  exposed  to  a  high  temperature  or  to  destructive  distillation, 
vegetable  substances  are  characterized  by  yielding  large  quantities 
of  acetic  acid  in  addition  to  the  inflsummable  gases,  water  and 
carbonic  acid,  which  are  also  given  off;  but  their  exact  constitution 
cannot  be  inferred  merely  from  the  new  compounds  which  are  thus 
produced  by  the  influence  of  heat. 

§  497.  The  principles  upon  which  the  analysis  of  organic 
substances  is  conducted  are  extremely  simple.  The  process  consists 
in  furnishing  them  with  as  much  oxygen,  as  is  sufficient  to  convert 
the  whole  of  their  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  and  their  hydrogen 
into  water,  by  mixing  them  with  oxide  of  copper  and  exposing  them 
to  a  red  heat ;  and  in  carefully  collecting  the  products  of  such 
combustion  in  proper  apparatus.  By  calculations  founded  upon  the 
quantities  carefully  measured,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  quantities 
of  the  elements  in  the  original  compound  (118).  Pure  crystal- 
lized sugar  has  thus  been  ascertained  to  be  composed  of: — 


Experiment 

Theory. 

Carbon    . 

.     42.1  =  3  Equivalents. 

18=:     40 

Hydrogen 

.       6.4  =r  3 

3=       6.66 

Oxygen  . 

.    61.5  =3 

24  =    53.34 

100.0  =:  45  r=  100.00 


(3C+3H  +  3  0)=:  Sugar. 


(118)  A  convenient  apparatus  for  the  analysis  <^  organic  substances 
18  represented  in  the  next  figure;  a  b  represents  the  front  of  a  double  row 
of  small  spirit  lamps,  over  which  the  tube,  CD,  is  supported.  Two  or  three 
grains  of  the  substance  to  be  examined,  properly  dried,  are  intimately  nixe'i 
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i  498.  If  we  take  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  sugar  with  four 
or  five  of  water,  and  place  it  in  a  close  vessel  connected  by  a  tube, 
with  a  pneumatic  apparatus  at  a  temperature  of  about  70"",  the 
process  of  what  is  called  y^rm^D^a^iou  may  be  determined  in  it  by 
the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  yecuty  a  foreign  substance  which 
itself  undergoes  no  change  in  the  process.  A  large  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  will  be  evolved ;  the  liquid  will  become  less  and  less 
sweet  till  the  sugar  entirely  disappears ;  and  cdcohol  or  spirit  will 
be  found  in  its  place.  Alcohol  therefore  is  sugar,  minus  carbonic 
acid.  According  to  the  composition  of  sugar  as  we  have  just  stated 
it,  if  one  equivalent  of  its  carbon  pass  off  with  two  equivalents  of  its 
oxygen,  two  equivalents  of  carbon,  three  equivalents  of  hydrogen, 
and  one  equivalent  of  oxygen,  would  remain  as  the  constituents 
of  alcohol,  which  exactly  agrees  with  the  analysis  of  perfectly  pure 
spirit.    Thus: — 

Sugar.  Carbonic  acid.  Alcohol. 

(3C  +  3  H  +  3  0)  =  (C  +  20)  +  (2C  +  3  H  +  O). 


with  about  200  grains  of  black  oxide  of  copper,  placed  in  the  tube,  and 
gradually  brought  to  a  red  heat.  The  tube,  c  d,  is  connected  at  e,  by 
means  of  a  collar  of  caoutchouc,  with  another  tube  filled  with  dry 
moriate  of  lime,  which  having  been  previously  weighed,  stops  all  the 
Tapoor  of  water  which  passes  over  it ;  and  will  indicate  by  its  increase 


of  weight,  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  which  has  been  combined  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  oxide.  The  carbonic  acid  formed  by  the  combustion  of  the 
carbon,  and  any  nitrogen  which  the  substance  may  contain,  will  pass 
together  into  the  tube  p,  placed  in  the  vessel  of  mercury,  o  n  i  k,  and 
Aey  may  again  be  separated  by  absorption  of  the  former,  with  solution 
of  potassa,  and  the  quantity  of  both  may  thus  be  estimated. 
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§  499.  Alcohol  is  a  well-known  inflammable  liquid,  which 
buras  with  a  pale  blue  light,  very  like  that  of  hydrogen.  The  pro- 
ducts of  itB  combustion  are  nothing  but  oarbonic  acid  and  water. 
It  mixee  with  water  in  any  proportion ;  but  when  perfectly  anhy- 
drous, its  specific  gravity  is  only  .791.  It  boils  at  a  temperature  of 
17^^  The  spirits  of  wine  of  commerce  is  alcohol,  diluted  by  a 
variable  proportion  of  water,  from  which  it  may  be  separate  by 
distillation  off  quick  lime. 

§  500.  If  the  weak  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  formed  in 
the  first  process  of  fermentation,  be  exposed  to  the  air  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  65^  a  flirther  spontaneous  change  takes  place ;  oxygen  is 
absorbed  and  the  alcohol  gradually  passes  into  acetic  acid  or  vinegar. 
The  oxygen  acts  by  removing  half  the  hydrogen,  and  by  this  process 
two  equivalents  of  alcohol  become  converted  into  one  equivalent  rf 
acid  by  the  formation  of  three  equivalents  of  water.     Thus : — 

AloohoL  Aoetie  Aeid.  Water. 

2(2C  +  3H.fO)  +  4O=(4O  +  3H  +  3O)+3(H-f0). 

And  this  agrees  with  its  direct  analysis,  and  is  moreover  confirmed 
by  its  equivalent  number  51,  which  corresponds  with  the  proportion 
in  which  it  combines  with  ammonia  and  other  bases.  The  vapour 
of  acetic  acid  when  heated  will  bum  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  and 
yield  nothing  but  carbonic  acid  and  water.  The  specific  gravity  of 
the  strongest  acid  is  1.063 :  when  it  contains  one  equivalent  of 
water,  with  which  it  crystallizes  at  a  temperature  of  about  45®.  It 
is  intensely  sour ;  has  a  strong  irritating  odour,  which  is  agreeable 
when  8ufi[iciently  diluted,  and  is  caustic.  It  readily  combines  with 
bases,  and  forms  a  distinct  class  of  salts. 

§  501.  If  a  measure  of  alcohol  be  mixed  with  two  measures 
of  sulphuric  acid,  placed  in  a  retort,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied,  the 
mixture  will  very  soon  blacken,  become  thick,  swell  up,  and  give  off 
gaseous  matter,  which  may  be  collected  over  water.  When  this  gas 
has  been  well  washed  with  lime  water,  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
about  980,  and  100  cubic  inches  weigh  nearly  30  grains.  When 
quite  pure  it  has  but  little  odour,  and  is  colourless.  It  bums  in  the 
atmosphere  with  a  bright  yellowish  flame.  It  will  not  support  life, 
and  instantly  extinguishes  flame.  When  one  volume  of  this  gas  is 
mixed  with  five  of  oxygen,  the  mixture  will  detonate  by  the  electric 
spark.  Three  volumes  only  of  the  oxygen  will  be  consumed,  and 
two  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  will  be  produced  with  water.  Two 
volumes  of  carbonic  acid  indicate  two  equivalents  of  carbon,  which 
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most  previonsly  have  been  combined  with  two  volumes  of  hydro- 
gen, which  now  form  water  with  the  remaining  volume  of  oxygen, 
and  the  whole  must  have  been  condensed  into  one  volume.  This 
dedaction  is  confirmed  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  (119). 
It  has  been  named  bi-hydnhearbcn^  and  is  sometimes  called  (defiant 
pa$y  from  a  property  to  which  yre  iball  hereafter  refer. 

The  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  alcohol  might  be 
explained  upon  the  hypothesis  that,  owing  to  its  strong  attraction  for 
water,  it  removes  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  from  that  compound  in 
which  they  exist  in  exact  equivalent  proportions.     Thus  : — 

Alcohol  Bi-Hyd.  Carb.  Water. 

(2C+3H+0)=  (2C  +  2H)  +  (H  +  0). 

defiant  gas  may  be  decomposed  by  mere  heat,  and  by  passing  it 
through  tubes  heated  to  a  white  beat,  it  will  deposit  the  whole  of  its 
carbon^  and  become  expanded  into  two  volumes  of  pure  hydrogen. 


(119)    The  constitution  of  bi-hydro-carbon  by  volame,  and  the 
reittlt  of  its  decomposition  by  oxygen  may  be  thus  represented :— - 
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§  502.  At  a  lower  temperature,  or  a  red  heat,  it  parts  with 
only  half  its  carbon,  without  expansion  of  volume,  and  is  converted 
into  another  compound  of  the  same  elements,  named  sub-carbureUed 
hydrogen. 

This  gas  is  abundantly  formed  in  stagnant  pools  of  water  by  the 
spontaneous  decomposition  of  vegetable  matters,  and  may  be  pro- 
cured by  stirring  up  the  mud,  and  collecting  it  in  inverted  bottles.  It 
is  also  given  out  by  certain  seams  of  coal  in  coal-mines,  and  constitutes 
what  the  miners  call  the  fire-^amp.  Coal  when  subjected  to  distil- 
lation in  iron  retorts  gives  off  this  gas  mixed  with  the  former  in 
abundance,  and  the  mixture  constitutes  the  common  coal  gas  which 
is  now  so  largely  employed  for  the  purposes  of  illumination. 

§  503.  Sub-carburetted  hydrogen  is  a  colourless,  tasteless, 
permanent  gas,  soluble  in  very  minute  proportions  in  water,  and 
inflammable.  It  bums  with  a  yellow  flame,  but  does  not  give  out 
so  much  light  as  the  bi-hydro-carbon ;  100  cubic  inches  only  weigh 
16.94  grains.  When  mixed  with  atmospheric  air,  or  oxygen,  in 
certain  proportions,  it  explodes  with  great  violence  upon  contact 
with  flame,  or  an  electric  spark.  To  decompose  it  completely,  it  is 
necessary  to  mix  it  with  rather  more  than  twice  its  bulk  of  oxygen, 
but  exactly  two  volumes  are  taken  up  by  one.  Water  and  carbonic 
acid  are  produced,  the  latter  being  exactly  equal  to  the  original  bulk 
of  the  inflammable  gas.  From  these  data,  it  is  easily  inferred  to  be 
a  compound  of  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  carbon  con- 
densed into  one  volume  (120). 

§  504.  If,  instead  of  mixing  alcohol  with  twice  its  bulk  of 
sulphuric  acid,  the  two  liquids  be  mixed  in  equal  proportions  by 
measure,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied,  a  different  series  of  changes 
takes  place.  The  mixture  will  remain  clear,  and  a  very  inflam- 
mable liquid  will  rise,  which  may  be  condensed  in  a  refrigerated 
receiver,  adjusted  to  the  retort,  into  a  light,  colourless,  very  limpid 
liquid  to  which  the  name  of  ether  has  been  given.  When  it  has  all 
distilled  over,  a  fresh  quantity  may  be  obtained  by  the  addition  of 
more  alcohol  to  the  same  acid.  The  acid,  indeed,  does  not  necessa- 
rily undergo  any  change  during  the  process,  except  that  of  becoming 
gradually  diluted  with  water,  and  in  a  properly  arranged  apparatus 


(120)  The  following  diagram  represents  the  constitution  of  sub- 
carburetted  hydrogen,  and  the  products  of  its  detonation  with  oxygen 
gas: — 
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alcohol  may  be  allowed  to  trickle  into  the  retort,  so  as  not  to  check 
the  ebullition,  but  just  to  compensate  the  quantity  which  is  removed 
bj  the  change.  If  proper  caution  be  used,  and  the  adjustment  of 
heat  be  properly  attended  to,  any  portion  of  alcohol  may  be  etherized 
bj  the  same  portion  of  acid.  The  product  of  these  operations  must 
be  rectified  by  mixing  it  with  about  a  sixteenth  of  its  weight  of  car- 
bonate of  potassa  to  absorb  the  water,  and  careful  distillation  from 
a  water-bath. 


§  505.  Ether  has  a  peculiar  penetrating  and  agreeable  odour, 
and  a  pungent,  sweetish  taste.  It  produces  intoxication,  even  when 
its  vapour  is  respired  with  the  air.  Its  specific  gravity  when  pure 
is  0.713.  It  is  very  volatile,  and  boils  at  a  temperature  of  96.5. 
At  a  temperature  of  64°,  the  elasticity  of  its  vapour  is  equal  to  15 
inehes  of  mercury,  and  it  is  very  heavy.  Its  specific  gravity,  with 
regard  to  air  as  1,  has  been  determined  to  be  2.58.  When  ignited 
it  bums  away  with  a  bright  flame,  which  deposits  some  carbon,  and 
leaves  no  residue.  The  results  of  its  analysis,  by  passing  its  vapour 
through  red-hot  oxide  of  copper,  were  as  follow : — 

Carbon        .     .     64.8?  =  4  Equivalents.  24 
Hydrogen  •     .     13.51  =5  „  5 

Oxygen       .     .     21.62  =  ]  Equivalent.     8 

100.00  37 
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§  506.  The  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  in  this  proceai  may, 
therefore,  be  explained  by  supposing  that,  instead  of  taking  the 
whole  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  away,  and  thus  evolving  bi-hydro- 
carbon,  it  only  removes  half,  and  that  thus  two  equivalents  of  alco- 
hol are  resolved  into  one  equivalent  of  ether  and  one  of  watw*. 
Thus:— 

AkohoL  Ether.  Wator. 

2(2C+3H+0)  =  (4C+5H  +  0)  +  H  +  0. 

The  ether  itself,  as  its  symbol  indicates,  being  capable  of  being 
represented  as  another  species  of  hydro-carbon  united  to  water :  or,— 

Etherine.  Water. 

(4  C  +  4  H  +  H  +  O)  i=t  Ether. 

To  this  compound  of  four  equivalents  of  carbon  and  four  of  hydrogtn, 
the  name  of  etherine^  or  quadri-kydro-carbon^  has  been  given. 

§  507.  Now,  all  the  common  but  highly  interesting  phemh 
mena  of  /lame  are  dependant  upon  the  gradual  combustion  of  ^ 
various  elastic  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  which  we  have 
just  described ;  and  we  must  turn  aside  for  a  short  time  to  examine 
the  constitution  of  this  purest  form  of  the  classical  element,  yfr^,  the 
properties  of  which  could  not  have  been  satisfactorily  illustrated 
without  some  previous  acquaintance  with  these  forms  of  matter. 
Flame  is,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  the  combustion  of  explosive  mixtures 
of  inflammable  gases  or  vapours  with  common  air,  in  difierent  pro- 
portions ;  and,  when  continuous,  is  maintained  by  an  uninterrupted 
flow  of  these  elastic  fluids  into  the  atmosphere,  with  which  they 
slowly  mingle.  The  mixture  takes  place  chiefly  at  the  surfaces  of 
the  gases  in  contact,  and  consequently  the  inflammation  is  only 
superficial ;  a  sheet  of  flame  surrounding,  as  it  were^  a  reservoir  of 
gaseous  combustible  matter.  There  are  many  ways  of  proving  this; 
as  by  bringing  a  thin  sheet  of  platinum  foil  down  upon  the  flame  of 
a  large  spirit-lamp,  and  thus  truncating  it,  when  a  red-hot  ring  will 
appear  upon  the  metal  coincident  with  the  edge  of  the  flame,  and 
testifying  by  its  dark  centre  to  the  coldness  of  the  interior  (121). 


(121)  In  fig.  1  we  are  presented  with  a  horizontal  section  of  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  exhibiting  tbe  ring  of  light  sunounding  the  interior 
dark  part  of  the  cone* 

Fig.  2  exhibits  a  perpendicular  section  of  the  flame* 

By  inserting  a  small  glass  tube,  a  6,  fig,  3,  into  the  central  dark  part, 
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If  we  ignite  a  piece  of  phosphorus  in  a  metallic  spoon,  and 
plunge  it  into  the  body  of  a  large  flame,  it  will  be  instantly  extin- 
guifibed,  owing  to  the  want  of  oxygen  to  maintain  its  combustion ; 
sod  it  will  thus  afford  a  very  striking  proof  of  the  point  in  question. 
The  ordinary  tapering  form  of  flame  is  owing  to  the  ascensional  force 
of  the  heated  gases  rising  in  the  cold  surrounding  medium. 

§  508.  The  quantity  of  light  which  flame  emits  is  dependant 
upon  the  incandescence  of  minute  particles  of  solid  matter,  which  are 
thrown  off  during  the  combustion,  and  those  flames  whose  imme- 
diate products  are  only  gaseous  matter  give  very  little  light.  We 
have  already  noticed  (§  284)  that  an  ignited  jet  of  mixed  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  notwithstanding  its  great  heating  powers,  is  scarcely 
visible  in  day-light ;  but  that  solid  bodies,  such  as  platinum,  and 
particularly  lime,  held  in  it,  radiate  light  of  great  intensity.  If 
some  solid  body,  as  oxide  of  zinc,  or  powdered  charcoal,  be  projected 
through  a  flame  of  hydrogen  it  immediately  becomes  luminous. 

The  different  forms  of  hydro-carbon^  as  the  compounds  of  hydro- 
gen and  carbon  are  generically  called,  give  out  light  in  consequence 
of  the  particles  of  solid  carbon  which  they  disengage  during  their 
combustion,  and  they  are  luminous  in  proportion  to  the  carbon 
which  they  contain.  When  the  combustion  is  perfect,  the  solid 
matter  itself  is  wholly  burnt,  and  when  there  is  an  excess  of  oxygen 
but  little  light  is  given  off;  but  if  the  quantity  of  oxygen  be  defi- 
cient, it  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  soot«  The  perfection  of  a  lamp, 
or  candle,  or  other  means  of  artificial  illumination,  consists  in  such 
a  regnlar  supply  of  air  to  the  hydro-carbon  employed,  as  is  compati- 
ble with  the  gradual  precipitation  of  the  charcoal,  and  its  complete 
oxidation. 

a,  the  inflammable  gaseous  matter  of  which  it  consists  will  ascend  in  it, 
and  may  be  lighted  so  as  to  form  a  second  flame  at  a  distance  from  the 
first 


® 


Fig.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  8. 
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§  509.  For  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  heat  of  flames, 
and  concentrating  it  upon  any  desired  point,  common  air,  and  some- 
times oxygen,  is  projected  into  their  interior  by  means  of  what  are 
called  blow-pipes^  or  tubes  of  glass  or  metal  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
Combustion  is  thus  carried  on  in  the  interior  as  well  as  the  exterior 
of  a  flame,  and  its  completeness  is  shown  by  the  conversion  of  the 
smoky,  red  light  of  a  lamp  into  a  beautiful  cone  of  pale  blue  light. 

§  510.  The  heat  of  flames,  even  of  those  which  give  least 
light,  as  of  hydrogen  and  spirits  of  wine,  is  very  great,  and  is  essen- 
tial to  their  existence.  The  combustion  of  many  inflammable  sub- 
stances may  be  carried  on  at  a  temperature  below  that  which  is 
necessary  to  their  inflammation.  Thus,  if  a  jet  of  the  gaseous 
hydro-carbons  be  allowed  to  escape  into  the  air,  and  a  red-hot  coil 
of  platinum  wire  be  introduced  into  it,  the  wire  will  be  maintained 
at  a  red  heat,  and  the  gas  will  be  consumed  invisibly ;  but  if  the 
temperature  of  the  wire  be  allowed  to  rise  to  a  white  heat,  it  imme- 
diately bursts  into  flame  (122). 

This  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  flame  may  be  put  out  by 


(122)     Two  arrangements  for  effecting  this  slow  combustion  are 
here  represented. 

In  fig.  1  a  small  coil  of  fine  platinum  wire  is  placed  upon  the  wick  of 
a  lamp,  trimmed  either  with  spirit  of  wine  or  ether.  The  lamp  is  lighted, 
and  when  the  wire  has  become  red-hot  the  flame  is  suddenly  extinguished. 


Fig.  2. 

The  wire  will  continue  to  glow  as  long  as  any  of  the  combustible  liquid 
remains  to  maintain  the  temperature  by  its  slow  combustion. 

In  fig.  2  we  are  presented  with  a  coil  of  fine  platinum  wire,  which  has 
been  previously  heated  by  holding  it  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  and 
then  plunged  into  a  jar  containing  a  little  ether.  It  will  continue  to  f^oit 
in  the  mixture  of  vapour  and  air  till  the  ether  is  all  consumed.  If  t^* 
temperature  should  rise  to  a  white  heat,  the  whole  will  burst  into  flame. 
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cooling  the  combining  gases ;  and  accordingly  if  we  bring  a  cylinder 
of  brass  down  upon  a  jet  of  burning  vapour  or  gas,  we  shall  diminish 
its  volume,  and  possibly  extinguish  it  by  its  good  conducting  power. 
If  a  stout  metallic  wire  be  held  in  a  flame,  a  dark  ring  may  be 
observed  all  round  it,  and  it  will  never  appear  to  touch  it.  A 
second  wire  held  by  the  side  of  the  first  would  increase  the  dark 
space,  and  the  dark  rings  would  coalesce.  By  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  wires,  or  holding  a  piece  of  wire  gauze  in  their  place,  the  flame 
would  appear  to  be  entirely  cut  ofi*  on  the  top.  The  cooled  gases, 
however,  would  still  flow  on  in  liieir  course,  and  might  be  rekindled 
upon  the  upper  side.  Science  is  indebted  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
for  the  development  of  these  principles,  and  the  arts  and  humanity 
owe  to  the  same  illustrious  philosopher  their  successful  application 
to  the  invention  of  the  miner'*s  safety-lamp  (123). 


(123)  In  fig.  1  we  are  presented  with  the  appearance  of  a  flame, 
upon  which  a  piece  of  wire  gauze  has  been  brought  down.  The  flame  is 
cut  off  \>*liere  it  touches  the  gauze,  and  the  exterior  luminous  circle  is 
Teiy  visible.  We  seem  to  look  down  into  the  reservoir  of  inflammable 
gases  wbich  is  inclosed  by  the  sheet  of  ignited  matter.  The  gases  and 
smoke  pass  through,  but  are  cooled  and  extinguished. 

By  presenting  a  flame  to  them  on  the  upper  side,  they  may  be 
rekindled,  as  exhibited  in  fig.  2. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


The  "Davy,"  or  miner'^s  safety-lamp,  is  here  re- 
presented. A  is  a  cylinder  of  wire-gauze  with  a  double 
top,  securely  fastened  to  the  brass  rim,  b,  which  screws 
on  to  the  lamp,  c.  The  whole  is  protected  and  ren- 
dered portable  by  the  frame  and  ring,  D.  Gaseous 
matter  freely  penetrates  through  the  meshes  of  the 
wire-gauze,  and  the  combustion  of  the  interior  flame  is 
maintained.  Should  an  explosive  mixture  enter  the 
lamp,  it  is  kindled  at  the  flame  and  bums,  but  the 
inflammation  cannot  pass  the  barrier  of  the  cage,  owing 
to  its  cooling  the  mixture  below  the  temperature  neces- 
sary to  the  process.  Should  the  wires  themselves, 
however,  become  white-hot,  detonation  of  the  exterior 
ei^losive  atmosphere  would  take  place. 
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{511.  There  is  a  curious  fact  with  regard  to  ehemieal  eom* 
bination  which  derives  its  most  striking  illustration  flrom  some  of 
the  forms  of  hydro-carbon,  namely, — that  compounds  may  be 
formed  of  the  same  elements,  in  the  same  proportions  to  each  oth^, 
which  yet  may  differ  essentially  both  in  their  physical  and  chemical 
properties.  Such  a  constitution  is  indicated  by  the  term  isam^rUm, 
and  such  compounds  are  said  to  be  isomeric.  It  will  be  expedient 
to  examine  two  or  three  more  of  the  numerous  class  of  hydro- car- 
bons to  enable  us  to  ooBiprehend  this  fact  with  clearness. 

§  512.  Fixed  oils  are  natural  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  in  which  the  hydrogen  greatly  exceeds  the  proportion 
necessary  for  the  conversion  of  their  oxygen  into  water ;  by  exposing 
them  to  a  high  temperature,  as  in  the  process  of  destructive  distillsr 
tion,  fresh  arrangements  of  their  elements  arise,  and  diiFerent  forms 
of  hydro-carbon  are  produced.  When  the  gaseous  products  of  this 
operation  are  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  about  thirty  atmospheres,  as 
was  formerly  done  upon  a  very  large  scale  by  the  Portable  Ga$ 
Company^  a  part  liquifies,  but  does  not  recover  its  aeriform  state 
upon  removal  of  the  pressure.  The  liquid  is  limpid,  of  a  brownish 
colour  by  transmitted,  and  green  by  reflected  light.  It  has  a  nau- 
seous smell,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  0.821.  Dr.  Faraday  examined 
this  product,  and  found  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  several  definite  com- 
pounds of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  differing  in  their  volatility.  By 
careful  distillation  and  rectification  he  succeeded  in  separating  and 
examining  them. 

The  first  was  a  colourless  transparent  liquid,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  0.85  ;  which,  when  cooled  to  a  little  below  32^  solidified 
and  contracted  considerably  on  cooling.  It  evaporated  quickly  in 
the  air,  and  boiled  at  a  temperature  of  116°.  Its  vapour  was  ver}* 
heavy,  and  its  specific  gravity  as  compared  to  air,  2.77.  It  burnt 
with  a  bright  flame,  and  much  smoke.  By  passing  its  vapour  over 
heated  oxide  of  copper,  it  was  entirely  resolved  into  carbonic  acid 
and  water,  and  the  ratio  of  its  carbon  to  its  hydrogen  was  found  to 
be  12  to  1,  or  2  equivalents  of  carbon  to  1  of  hydrogen.  But  on 
examining  the  volume  of  oxygen  required  to  combine  with  a  definite 
volume  of  its  vapour,  it  was  found  to  be  7i  to  1,  the  product  of  which 
was  6  of  carbonic  acid ;  so  that  it  would  appear  that  the  conden- 
sation of  the  hydrogen  was  3  volumes  into  1,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  compound,  6  equivalents  of  carbon  and  8  equivalents  of 
hydrogen  (124). 

(124)     The  following  diagram  represents  the  constitution  of  tlib 
vapour,  and  the  result  of  its  decomposition  by  oxide  of  copper: — 
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I  51S.  From  this  we  are  led  to  remark,  that  a  definite 
ipeeifio  condensation,  or  approxi. nation  of  the  particles  of  a  com* 
poond,  are  no  less  essential  to  its  constitution  than  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  its  heterogeneous  principles.  The  ratio  of  12  :  1,  is  the 
nme  as  S6  :  3 ;  but  the  specific  union  of  6  equivalents  of  carbon 
ind  3  equivalents  of  hydrogen  in  a  definite  space  is  required  to 
eonfltitute  the  bp-carburet  of  hydrogen, 

§  514.  Another  portion  of  the  condensed  oil-gas  was  found 
to  be- capable  of  ebullition  at  common  atmospheric  temperatures, 
and  when  distilled  by  the  heat  of  the  hand,  was  collected  as  a  gas 
over  mercury.  It  burned  with  a  brilliant  flame,  and  had  a  specific 
gravity,  compared  with  common  air,  as  1.963  to  1.  When  cooled 
to  0®  Fahrenheit,  it  condensed  into  a  liquid  which  had  a  specific 
gravity  of  0.627,  being  the  lightest  known  substance  amongst 
solids  and  liquids. 
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By  detonation  with  oxygen  it  was  found  that  1  volume  of  the 
vapour  required  6  volumes  of  oxygen  for  perfect  combustion,  yielding 
4  volumes  of  carbonic  acid.  The  remaining  2  volumes  of  oxygen 
must  of  course  have  combined  with  4  of  hydrogen  to  form  water. 
Hence  it  appears  that  4  volumes  of  hydrogen  were  condensed  into 
one  with  4  equivalents  of  carbon,  and  that  the  ratio  of  the  hydrogen 
to  the  carbon  was  2  to  12,  or  the  same  as  that  of  the  bi-hydro- 
carbon  (125).  The  essential  difference,  therefore,  between  quadri- 
hydro-carbon^  or  etherine  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  from  its  con- 


(125)  The  constitution  of  quadri-hydro-carbon,  or  etherine,  by 
volume,  may  be  thus  represented,  as  well  as  the  result  of  its  combination 
with  oxygen : — 
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This  diagram  should  be  compared  with  ]  19. 
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fitiinting  the  basis  of  ether  (§  506),  and  bi-hydrthcarbof^y  consists  in 
the  state  of  their  condensation. 

§  515.  It  is  probable  that  there  may  be  another  compound 
of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  which  is  ieomerio  with  these  two,  and  in 
which  the  combining  ratio  would  be  the  same,  but  in  which  the 
elements  would  be  united  in  single  equivalents,  or  in  the  proportion 
of  1  to  6. 

§  516.  To  illustrate  this  important  law  of  isomerism  still 
further,  as  well  as  to  give  another  instance  of  the  facility  with  which 
changes  can  be  effected  in  organic  substances  which  alter  their  very 
essence  and  identity,  we  will  take  another  vegetable  principle  which 
is  as  definite  in  its  constitution  as  sugar,  and  observe  the  different 
arrangement  of  its  elementary  particles  which  may  be  determined 
by  altering  the  balance  of  their  several  affinities.  This  substance  is 
/t^itf  n,  or  woody  fibre.  The  bleached  fibres  of  flax  or  hemp  present 
it  to  us  in  its  purest  form ;  but  from  whatever  source  it  may  be 
derived,  it  is  remarkably  constant  in  its  composition,  and  the 
analyses  of  the  best  chemists  leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  composed  of: 

Carbon      50.00  =  3  Equivalents.  18 
Hydrogen    5.56  =  2         ^  2 

Oxygen     44.44  =  2         „  16 

100.00  36 


(3C  +  2H+2  0)  =  Lignin. 

§  517.  It  agrees,  therefore,  with  sugar,  inasmuch  as  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  which  it  contains  are  in  exact  proportion  to 
form  water,  and  it  differs  from  it  only  in  containing  one  equivalent 
less  of  each  of  those  elements.  So  great  a  similarity  of  constitution 
diminishes  our  surprise  in  finding  that  lignin  may  very  easily  be 
converted  into  sugar. 

If  24  parts  of  hempen  cloth  be  triturated  with  34  parts  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  will  acquire  a  mucilaginous  consistence ;  and  after 
24  hours,  will  be  found  to  be  entirely  soluble  in  water.  Upon 
diluting  this  acid  mixture  with  water,  and  boiling  it  for  10  hours, 
carefully  renewing  the  water  as  it  evaporates,  it  will  become  sweet, 
and  upon  neutralizing  the  acid  with  chalk  and  due  evaporation,  the 
liquid  will  afibrd  crystals  of  sugar.  In  this  process  the  acid  under- 
goes no  change  whatever,  but  seems  to  exert  an  influence  upon  the 
heterogeneous  attractions  of  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  carbon  short 
of  chemical  affinity. 
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{  518.  When  lignin,  again,  or  rough  ^ood,  is  exposed  alone 
to  a  temperature  of  ignition,  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal,  as  we 
have  seen,  (§  420,). is  left  behind;  and  amongst  the  volatile  pro- 
ducts of  its  distillation  there  are  two  which  are  very  definite  and 
remarkable.  The  first  is  acetic  acid,  the  properties  and  constitution 
of  which,  as  derived  from  sugar  and  the  acetic  fermentation,  have 
already  been  described,  (§  500,)  and  the  second  is  a  highly-inflam- 
mable volatile  liquid,  something  resembling  alcohol.  When  rectified 
by  distillation  from  quicklime  it  is  very  limpid,  and  possesses  a 
peculiar  spirituous  and  aromatic  odour.  Its  taste  is  hot  ^ud  pun- 
gent. Its  specific  gravity  about  0.800.  It  boils  at  150®,  and  is 
very  inflammable.  It  has  been  called  pyroxilic  spirit.  It  may  be 
substituted  for  alcohol  in  many  processes  of  the  arts.  According 
to  its  analysis  it  is  composed  of : — 

Carbon      37-4  =:  2  Equivalents.  12 
Hydrogen  12.6  ;:?  4         „  4 

Oxygen     50.0  =  2         „  16 

100.0  32 


(2C-f-4H  +  2  0)=s  PjToxilic  spirit; 

which  differs  from  alcohol  by  the  addition  of  one  equivalent  of 
oxygen  and  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen. 

§  519.  When  one  part  of  this  spirit  is  distilled  with  four  of 
sulphuric  acid  abundance  of  gas  is  evolved ;  which,  when  collected 
over  mercury,  is  found  to  consist  of  a  peculiar  body  mixed  with  car- 
bonic and  Bulphuroiis  acids,  which  may  be  abstracted  by  potassa. 
It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.61,  is  colourless,  of  an  ethereal  odour, 
and  burns  with  a  blue  flame  like  that  of  alcohol.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  which  takes  up  37  times  its  volume  at  65°.  Its  analysis 
shows  it  to  be  a  compound  of : — 

Carbon      52.2  =  2  Equivalents.  12 
Hydrogen  13.0  s=  3         „  3 

Oxygen     34.8  =  1  Equivalent.  _8 

100.0  23 


(2  C  +  3  H  +  O)  =  Hydrate  of  methylene. 

It  is,  therefore,  isomeric  with  alcohol,  and  the  difference  in  their 
respective  properties  must  depend  probably  upon  the  diflbrent 
densities  of  their  hydro-carbon.     It  has  been  called  kydraU  of 
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mAykne,  The  term  meihylene  being  taken  to  indicate  the  peculiar 
form  of  hydro-carbon,  which  in  this  compound  is  supposed  to  be 
united  to  water. 

Methylene.  Water. 

(2  C  +  2  H)  +  (H  +  0)   =  Hydrate  of  Methylene. 

J  520.  Another  and  distinct  species  of  hydro-carbon  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  liquid  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  napkika.  It  is  a  natural  as  well  as  an  artificial  product.  It  is 
obtained  in  considerable  quantity  frotii  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  from  parts  of  Italy,  and  it  is  one  of  the  products  of  the 
destructive  distillation  of  pit-coal  and  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas. 
Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  750  to  850,  It  has  a  strong,  bitu- 
minous, penetrating  odour,  which  is  not  unpleasant  in  the  natural 
variety,  but  very  disagreeable  in  the  artificial.  It  does  not  congeal 
at  (f.  It  burns  with  a  strong  sooty  flame.  When  pure  it  is  not 
acted  upon  by  potassium,  and  is  therefore  used  to  protect  that  metal 
from  oxidation.  The  density  of  its  vapour  is  about  2.8.  According 
to  its  best  analysis,  it  is  a  compound  of  six  equivalents  of  carbon 
and  five  of  hydrogen  condensed  into  one  volume  of  the  vapour  (126). 

(6  C  -^  6  H)  =  Naphtha. 

§  521.  The  last  species  of  hydro-carbon,  to  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  refer  at  present,  is  also  a  product  of  the  distillatioa  ot 
coal :  it  has  been  named  naphthalin.  It  passes  over  with  the  other 
volatile  products,  and  is  first  obtained  in  transparent  flakes  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour.     These  may  be  purified  by  slow  sublimation 


(126)  The  constitution  of  naphtha  may  be  thus  represented :— 
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from  powdered  charcoal,  and  are  then  colonrless,  and  poseess  very 
little  odour.  When  heated  it  has  a  very  peculiar  smell,  something 
like  that  of  the  flower  of  the  narcissus  very  much  concentrated.  It 
is  heavier  than  water,  and  unctuous  to  the  touch.  It  fuses  at  20(f, 
and  at  400^  boils,  and  may  be  distilled  with  little  change.  It  crys- 
tallizes as  it  cools,  and  evaporates  at  common  temperatures ;  when 
inflamed  it  gives  off  a  very  dense  black  smoke.  The  specific  gnmtj 
of  its  vapour  is  4.49.  Its  composition,  as  derived  from  its  uuJysis, 
is  ten  equivalents  of  carbon  and  four  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  lU 
condensed  into  one  volume  (127). 

(10C  +  4H)  =  Naphthalin. 


Oampounds  of  Carbon  and  Nitropen* 

§  522.  As  we  have  had  recourse  to  the  vegetable  department 
of  Creation  for  the  first  materials  for  the  formation  of  the  componnds 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  so  we  must  turn  to  the  animal  department 
for  the  preparatory  steps  for  the  combination  of  carbon  and  nitrogen. 
Animal  bodies  differ  from  vegetable,  as  a  class,  by  containing  large 
quantities  of  nitrogen  in  their  constitution ;  and  they  are  chanM> 
terized  by  yielding  carbonate  of  ammonia  when  exposed  alone  to  a 
high  temperature,  or  to  destructive  distillation.  The  process  of 
their  analysis  is  conducted  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  vegetable 
bodies,  and  their  nitrogen  which  escapes  the  action  of  the  oxide  of 
copper  is  easily  measured  on  separating  it  from  the  carbonic  acid  by 
means  of  potassa. 


(127)  The  following  is  the  constitution  of  the  vapour  of  napbthalin 
by  volume : — 
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§  5i3.  If,  instead  of  exposing  animal  substances  alone  to  a  tem- 
penture  of  ignition,  we  bring  them  under  the  concurrent  influence 
of  potassa  and  metallic  iron,  a  different  adjustment  takes  place  of 
the  affinities  of  their  constituent  particles.  Thus,  by  projecting  a 
mixture  of  potassa  and  dry  animal  matters,  such  as  horns  or  hoofs, 
in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  the  former  to  five  of  the  latter,  into 
a  red-hot  iron  pot,  and  stirring  them  with  an  iron  rod,  they  will 
usame  a  pasty  form,  and  give  off  a  quantity  of  foetid  vapours. 
Hlien  these  cease,  the  mixture  must  be  allowed  to  cool,  and  then 
thrown  into  water.  The  solution,  upon  being  pi*operly  clarified, 
will,  upon  evaporation,  yield  crystals  of  a  yellow  saline  body,  called 
f&mhcganaie  of  potassa. 

$  524.  The  peculiar  substance  which  has  thus  been  united 
to  the  potassa  may  next  be  transferred  to  oxide  of  iron  by  double 
elective  affinity.  For  this  purpose  its  solution  is  poured  into  a 
solution  of  green  vitriol  (oxide  of  iron  combined  with  sulphuric 
acid);  when,  after  a  short  time,  a  deep  blue  precipitate  takes 
place,  which  is  known  as  a  pigment  by  the  name  of  Prussian  blue. 
When  washed  in  dilute  acid  and  dried,  it  possesses  a  peculiarly 
rich  and  intense  colour;  is  insipid,  inodorous,  and  insoluble  in 
^ter.  Sulphate  of  potassa  is  at  the  same  time  formed,  and  remains 
in  solution. 

$  525.  Another  transfer  is  yet  necessary  before  we  can 
proceed  to  insulate  the  primary  compound  of  which  we  are  in 
search.  By  boiling  two  parts  of  Prussian  blue  with  one  of  peroxide 
of  mercury  in  seven  or  eight  of  water,  the  compound  gradually  loses 
ita  colour,  and  a  solution  is  obtained  which,  after  filtration,  deposits 
on  cooling,  white  crystals  in  the  form  of  quadrangular  prisms,  of  a 
metallic  taste  and  very  poisonous.  They  go  by  the  name  of  cyanide 
of  mercury. 

§  526.  Upon  exposing  these  crystals  to  a  moderate  heat, 
they  first  give  off  water  of  crystallization,  and  fall  into  a  gray 
powder.  When  this  anhydrous  cyanide  of  mercury  is  exposed  to  a 
red  heat  in  a  glass  retort,  it  turns  to  a  deep  brown  colour,  metallic 
mercury  distils  over,  and  gaseous  matter  is  given  off  which  may  be 
collected  over  mercury. 

When  generated  in  a  confined  space,  it  liquifies  at  a  pressure  of 
between  three  and  four  atmosperes  at  the  temperature  of  45®.  The 
liquid  is  colourless  and  limpid,  and,  when  relieved  from  pressure, 
speedily  evaporates  with  the  production  of  intense  cold. 
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The  gas  in  colourleu,  and  has  a  penetrating  very  peculiar  smell. 
When  a  lighted  taper  is  dipped  into  a  jar  containing  it  it  is  imme- 
diately extingaished,  but  the  gas  itself  bums  in  the. air  with  a  beau- 
tiful purple  flame  edged  with  blue,  which  is  very  characteristio. 
100  cubic  inches  weigh  55.5  grains.  It  sustains  the  application  of 
a  high  heat  without  undergoing  decomposition.  Water  dissolrei 
about  4i  times,  and  alcohol  23  times  its  bulk  of  this  gas. 

It  may  be  detonated  with  oxygen ;  and  its  analysis  may  be 
effected  in  this  way,  or  by  passing  it  over  red-hot  oxide  of  copper. 
One  volume  mixed  with  two  of  oxygen,  and  fired  by  the  eleotric 
spark,  afford  exactly  two  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  and  one  volume 
of  nitrogen.  Whence  it  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  two  equiva- 
lents of  carbon  and  one  of  nitrogen.  According  to  the  principles 
of  the  scientific  nomenclature,  its  name  would  be  bi-'Carburet  of 
nitrogen;  but  it  is  more  frequently  denominated  cyanogen^  from  its 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the  blue  compound  with  iron, 
which  we  have  already  noticed  (128). 

(2  C  +  N)  =  Cyanogen. 

§  527.  The  brown  matter  which  is  left  in  the  retort  after 
the  decomposition  of  cyanide  of  mercury,  is  an  isomeric  compound 


(128)  The  constitution  of  cyanogen,  and  the  results  of  its  analysis 
by  oxygen  may  be  thus  represented  t— 
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of  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  exactly  Uie  same  proporfcions.  It  is  also 
formed  when  a  solution  of  cyanogen  in  alcohol  is  left  to  time,  and  is 
sometimes  prodaced  in  charring  animal  substances.  It  has  been 
oJled  para-eyanogen*  When  heated  in  the  air,  part  of  the  carbon 
bams  away,  and  a  residue  is  obtained  which  consists  of  one  equiva* 
IsDt  of  carbon  and  one  of  nitrogen,  which  may  be  denominated  the 
proUhcarburet  of  nitrogen. 

§  528.  A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  primary  com- 
pounds of  carbon  has  lately  discovered  to  the  view  of  chemists  a 
mode  of  secondary  combination,  which  is  very  diiferent  from  that  of 
acids  with  bases*  It  seems  to  be  almost  peculiar  to  this  Proteus 
of  the  elementary  substances,  and  its  development  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  a  clear  understanding  of  organic  compounds,  of 
which  carbon  constitutes  the  basis.  Its  first  illustration  may  be 
best  taken  from  the  combinations  of  cyanogen. 

$  529.  Cyanogen  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  in  its  nature, 
and  it  has  little  disposition  to  enter  into  combination  with  metallic 
oxides ;  but  it  has  a  remarkable  tendency  to  combine  with  elemen- 
tary substances  in  a  manner  perfectly  analogous  to  that  of  the  simple 
pseous  substances  which  we  have  been  examining.  When  potas- 
Wum,  for  example,  is  heated  in  cyanogen  gas,  the  metal  combines  with 
the  gas  with  great  energy,  and  becomes  incandescent.  The  saline 
inass  which  results  must  obviously  be  a  ternary  compound  of  carbon, 
nitrogen,  and  potassium :  or  2  C  +  N  +  P ;  but  it  may  be  more 
advantageously  regarded  as  a  binary  compound  of  cyanogen  and  the 
metal,  or  (2C+N)  +  P.  Similar  compounds  may  be  formed 
^th  all  the  metals,  and  from  their  analogy  to  the  class  of  oxides 
they  are  denominated  cyanides.  The  cyanide  of  mercury,  which  We 
described  as  the  source  from  which  cyanogen  is  procured,  is  another 
instance  of  this  binary  combination,  which  was  formed,  not  by 
<lirect  combination  with  the  metal,  but  by  elective  affinity  from  its 
oxide. 

§  530«  It  also  forms  compounds  with  the  non-metallic  ele- 
ments, which  are  of  high  importance  and  interest  inasmuch  as  they 
are  of  an  acid  quality,  and  are  capable  of  entering  into  secondary 
^^^^bination  witih  the  bases.  We  will  illustrate  this  by  shortly 
examining  its  combinations  vrith  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

Compounds  of  Cyanogen. 
§  531.  The  compound  of  cyanogen  and  hydrogen  cannot  be 
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obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  the  two  substances,  but  may  be 
formed  by  double  elective  affinity,  by  passing  some  of  the  compounds 
of  hydrogen  over  cyanide  of  mercury.  Such  a  compound  may  be 
obtained  by  acting  upon  a  combination  of  sulphur  and  iron  widi 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  case,  instead  of  pure  hydrogen,  a 
definite  compound  of  hydrogen  and  sulphur  is  evolved,  which  we 
shall  hereafter  examine. 

By  passing  a  current  of  this  gas  over  the  cyanide  of  mercury  in 
a  horizontal  glass  tube,  double  decomposition  ensues ;  the  sulphur 
combines  witih  the  metal,  and  the  cyanogen  with  the  hydrogen; 
and  the  latter  compound,  being  very  volatile,  is  easily  driven  over 
by  a  gentle  heat  into  a  cooled  receiver  placed  for  its  reception. 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  a  strong  pungent  odour,  something 
resembling,  when  diluted,  that  of  peach-blossoms.  Its  taste  ia  said 
to  be  acrid ;  but  it  is  so  extremely  poisonous,  that  a  drop  falling 
upon  the  arm  of  a  man  has  been  known  to  occasion  death.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  inhale  its  vapour.  It  is  extremely 
volatile,  and  generates  so  much  cold  during  its  evaporation  that  a 
drop  placed  upon  a  piece  of  glass  will  spontaneously  freeze.  It  boils 
at  a  temperature  of  80^.  Its  vapour  takes  fire  upon  the  approach 
of  flame,  and  when  mixed  with  oxygen,  may  be  detonated  by  the 
electric  spark.  It  feebly  reddens  litmus  paper.  Its  specific  gravity 
at  45^  is  0.705,  and  that  of  its  vapour  0.947. 

§  532.  Two  volumes  of  the  vapour  require  two  volumes  and 
a  half  of  oxygen  for  their  perfect  combustion ;  and  two  volumes  of 
carbonic  acid,  with  one  volume  of  nitrogen  and  water,  are  the  products. 
These  results  indicate  two  equivalents  of  carbon,  one  of  hydrogen, 
and  one  of  nitrogen,  as  the  elements  of  the  acid.  When  potassium 
is  heated  in  this  vapour,  cyanide  of  potassium  is  formed,  and 
hydrogen,  equal  to  half  the  volume  of  the  acid,  is  disengaged.  It  is 
therefore  a  compound  of  equal  volumes  of  cyanogen  and  hydrogen. 
The  results  of  the  analysis  may  thus  be  stated : — 

Nitrogen   61.8}=  ^  Equivalent  of  Cyanogen.  26 

Hydrogen    3.7  =  1  ,,  Hydrogen.     1 

100.0  27 

§  533.  It  is  sometimes  called  Prussic  acid  as  being  derived 
from  the  Prussian  blue;  but  the  scientific  nomenclature  distin- 
guishes the  class  of  acids,  into  the  composition  of  which  hydrogen 
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enters,  hj  the  prefix  hydro^ — and  hence  it  is  also  called  the  hydro- 
(yame  acid  (129). 

i  534.  Hydro-cyanic  acid  forms  a  salt  by  combining  with 
ammonia,  in  their  respective  equivalents  27  and  17 :  it  crystallizea 
in  cubes  or  small  prisms,  and  is  very  volatile. 

The  hydro-cyanic  acid  also  enters  into  combination  with  the 
oxygen  bases;  but  the  binary  compound  of  cyanogen  and  the  metal 
is  the  general  result,  as  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  and  the  oxygen  of 
the  base  are  in  exact  proportion  to  form  water  together.  Thus, 
cyuiide  of  potassium  is  formed  by  neutralizing  potassa  with  hydro- 
cyuiic  acid,  and  when  red  oxide  of  mercury  is  diaken  up  with  the 
aame  acid  it  loses  its  colour,  and  bi-cyanide  of  mercury  is  found  in 
solution. 

$  535.  Cyanogen  also  generates  an  acid  by  combination  with 
oxjgen ;  but  the  process  by  which  it  may  be  formed  and  insulated 
from  its  combinations  is  circuitous.  By  exposing  a  mixture  of  per- 
oxide of  manganese  and  the  yellow  salt  which  we  described  as 


(129)  This  diagram  represents  the  constitution  of  hydro-cyanic  acid» 
sad  the  rc^ts  of  its  detonation  with  oxygen. 
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formed  by  the  action  of  potassa  upon  animal  substanceB  to  a  dull 
red  heat,  in  an  iron  pot,  and  boiling  the  resulting  compound  in 
alcohol,  another  salt  may  be  obtained  in  tabular  crystals  consisting 
of  the  aoid  in  question,  or  cyanic  acid^  in  combination  with  potassa, 
and  which  may  therefore  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Cj/amU 
ofpotassa. 

The  aoid  may  be  transferred  from  the  potassa  to  the  oxides  of 
lead,  mercury,  or  silver,  by  double  decomposition  with  the  salts  of 
those  metals  with  which  it  forms  insoluble  compounds,  and  from 
these  it  may  be  disengaged  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  sulphur 
of  which  combines  with  the  metal,  and  the  hydrogen  with  its 
oxygen.  It  is  thus  obtained  as  a  sour  liquid,  smelling  something 
like  vinegar,  and  very  prone  to  spontaneous  decopaposition. 

§  5S6.  According  to  its  analysis,  the  cyanic  acid  is  a  com- 
pound of  one  equivalent  of  cyanogen  and  one  equivalent  of  oxygen. 
It  is  readily  converted  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  by  merely  boiling 
its  solution,  or  that  of  any  of  its  salts ;  a  change  which  an  attentive 
consideration  of  its  symbol,  in  connexion  with  that  of  water,  will 
readily  explain ;  for  one  equivalent  of  cyanic  acid,  with  three  equi- 
valents of  water,  are  exactly  equal  to  one  equivalent  of  bi-carbonate 
of  ammonia:  thus,*^ 

Cyanic  Acid.  Water.  Carbonic  Acid.  Ammonia. 

(2  C  +  N  +  O)  +  3  (H  +  O)  =  2  (C  +  2  O)  +  (N  -f  3  H). 

§  637*  An  Uomeric  compound  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen  may 
be  formed,  whose  properties  are  very  di£brent  from  those  of  the 
cyanic  acid.  By  boiling  together  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercuiy  or 
nitrato  of  silver  in  alcohol,  an  effervescence  takes  place ;  and  a  gray 
powder  gradually  subsides  from  the  solution,  which  is  the  compound 
in  question  in  combination  with  the  oxide  of  the  metal  employed. 
It  is  a  very  dangerous  fulminating  powder,  which  detonates  violently 
by  heat  or  percussion,  and  sometimes  by  the  slightest  friction.  The 
acid  in  union  with  the  oxide  has  hence  been  distinguished  as  the 
fulminic  acid.  The  gases  evolved  by  the  explosion  of  the  fulminates 
of  silver  or  mercury  are  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen,  and  their  exact 
analysis  proves  the  fulminic  acid  to  have  exactly  the  same  equivalent 
composition  as  the  cyanic  acid. 

§  538.  The  elementary  character  and  analogies  of  cyanogen 
are  fully^  maintained,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  point 
out,  in  all  its  combinations  with  those  non-metallic  elements  which 
have  not  yet  passed  under  our  review. 
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Compounds  of  Hydro-Carbon. 

$  539.  The  different  species  of  hydro-carbon  present  us  with 
innumerable  instances  of  analogous  secondary  combination.  They 
j^pear  to  be  all  capable  of  acting  the  part  of  simple  substances  with 
the  non-metallic  elements,  and  in  their  combinations  with  com- 
pound bodies  do  not  perform  the  function  of  bases,  or  constitute 
saline  compounds.  They  replace  elementary  substances  in  compo- 
sition, and  elementary  substances  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  sub- 
ititnted  for  them. 

{  540.  Their  action  upon  sulphuric  acid  is  peculiar ;  and 
they  enter  into  composition  with  it  so  as  to  form,  not  salts,  but  new 
acids. 

When  naphthalin  is  fused  with  half  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid, 
a  red  crystalline  mass  is  obtained  which  is  soluble  in  water.  When 
carbonate  of  baryta  is  added  to  the  solution,  it  is  decomposed,  and 
the  base  is  divided  between  two  salts  which  are  formed,  the  one 
with  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  wholly  insoluble,  and  the  other  with 
the  new  acid,  which  remains  in  solution.  From  this  the  baryta 
may  be  precipitated  by  the  careful  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  The 
aqueous  solution  of  sulpho-napAthalie  acid^  as  it  has  been  named,  is 
of  an  acid  taste,  mixed  with  bitter.  It  reddens  the  blue  colour  of 
vegetables,  and  forms  salts  with  the  different  bases,  all  of  which  are 
soluble  in  water.  When  concentrated  by  evaporation  with  heat  in 
the  open  air,  it  becomes  brown,  thick,  and  ultimately  solid,  but 
rapidly  attracts  moisture  from  the  air.  When  concentrated  in  vacuo 
under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  form 
of  a  white  solid,  which,  when  perfectly  dry,  is  hard  and  brittle,  but 
rapidly  deliquesces  in  the  air.  At  212°  it  melts  and  crystallizes 
upon  cooling. 

§  541.  Its  analysis  shews  it  to  be  a  compound  of  2  equivalents 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  2  equivalents  of  naphthalin. 
NftphthAlin.  Snlphurio  Aoid. 

2  (10C-I-4H)  -I-  2  (S+30)  =  208. 

It  enters  into  combination  in  this  equivalent  proportion,  and  the 
quantity  of  the  bases  required  to  neutralize  it  is,  therefore,  the  same 
as  Kould  be  required  to  neutralize  half  the  sulphuric  acid  in  its 
constitution. 

{  642.  When  sulphuric  acid  again  is  brought  to  act  upon 
alcohol,  as  in  the  process  for  making  ether,  it  immediately  determines 
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the  formation  of,  and  enters  into  combination  with  etherine,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  equivalents  of  the  acid  to  one  of  the  quadri-hydro- 
^arbon,  and  a  new  acid  is  formed,  to  which  the  name  of  the  sidpho- 
tinie  acid  has  been  given.     Its  composition  therefore  is : — 

Etherine.  Sulphorie  Acid. 

(4C+4H)  +  2  (S+30)  =  108. 

It  resembles  the  sulpho-naphthalic  acid  in  its  constitution,  and  like  it 
requires  half  the  amount  of  any  base  for  its  neutralization  which 
would  be  necessary  for  the  neutralization  of  the  sulphuric  acid  in  its 
constitution. 

The  Bulpho-vinic  acid  may  be  obtained  in  an  insulated  state,  or 
rather  in  combination  with  water  only,  by  the  decomposition  of 
sulpho  vinate  of  baryta  or  lead^  both  of  which  are  soluble  salts,  bj 
sulphuric  acid,  which  precipitates  their  bases  in  an  insoluble  form. 
When  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  vacuo,  it  may  be  obtained  in 
the  form  of  a  colourless,  sour  liquid,  of  the  specific  gravity  =  1.319. 
It  is  decomposed  by  a  gentle  heat.  At  a  high  temperature  the 
Bulpho-vinate  burns  with  flame,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  the  bi- 
sulphate  of  the  base. 

§  643.  The  formation  of  the  sulpho-vinic  acid  is  probablj  a 
necessary  preliminary  step  in  the  formation  of  ether ;  for  it  is  by  the 
agency  of  the  sulphuric  acid  thus  exerted  that  the  etherine  is  first 
formed  from  the  alcohol.  It  is  afterwards  evolved  in  combination 
with  water  as  ether ;  ether  being  capable  of  being  represented,  as 
we  have  seen,  as  a  hydrate  of  etherine  (§  506). 

§  544.  Etherine,  again,  is  capable  of  combining  with  sulpho- 
vinic  acid  when  its  acid  properties  are  entirely  neutralized.  Such 
a  compound  is  obtained  by  carrying  the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol  beyond  the  point  at  which  ether  conies 
over.  An  oily-looking  liquid  is  then  obtained,  which  was  formerly 
known  by  the  name  of  oil  of  wine  ;  when  well  washed  and  purified 
it  has  a  pungent  aromatic  flavour.  It  is  composed,  according  to  its 
analysis,  of: — 

Etherine.  Salphuric  Acid. 

2  (4C  +  4H)  +2  (S+30) 

§  545.  Etherine  also  enters  into  combination  with  other 
acids,  and  the  compounds  are  known  by  the  name  of  eAtn^  which 
are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  acids  which  enter  into  their 
composition. 
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Oxalic  eiAer  may  be  procured  by  distilling  1  part  of  alcohol, 
2  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  1  of  oxalic  acid.  An  oil-like  liquid  is 
obtained,  mixed  with  alcohol  and  ether,  which  settles  to  the  bottom 
of  the  receiver.  It  must  be  separated  from  the  lighter  liquids,  which 
ftnt  above  it,  and  may  be  purified  by  boiling  it  with  powdered  oxide 
of  lead.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.093  at  45^  it  boils  at  360^ 
and  is  inflammable.  It  posseses  an  aromatic  odour,  and  is  but  little 
soluble  in  water,  but  is  readily  taken  up  by  alcohol.  When  in 
contact  with  water  it  is  speedily  resolved  into  oxalic  acid  and  alco- 
hol.   It  consists  of: — 

Carbon       .         .         .    49.31  =r  6  Equivalents.  36 
Hydrogen  .         .         .       6.85  =  5         „  5 

Oxygen      .         .         .    43.84  =  4         „  32 

100.00  "73" 


And  its  constitution  may  be  represented  as: — 

Etherine.  Oxalie  Acid.  Water. 

(4C+4H)  -f  (2C+30)  +  (H+0); 

or  one  equivalent  of  etherine  united  to  one  of  oxalic  acid,  and  one 
rf  water. 

AeeHo  eCAer,  may  be  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  63 
parts  of  strong  acetic  acid,  and  17  of  sulphuric  acid,  with  100  parts  of 
alcohol.  The  product  must  be  rectified  by  redistillation  from  lime. 
It  boils  at  105^,  bums  with  a  yellowish  flame,  and  the  evolution  of 
acetic  acid.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  and  possesses  a  peculiar  agree- 
able odour.     Its  ultimate  analysis  gives  the  following  results : — 

Carbon  .         .    54.55  =r  8  Equivalents.  48 

Hydrogen .         .         .      9.09  =8         „  8 

Oxygen      .         .         .    36J36  =  4         „         JI2^ 

100.00  88 


^Vhich  are  equivalent  to : — 

Etherine.  Acetic  Acid.  Water. 

(4C+4H)  +  (4C+3H+30)  +(H+0); 

or  one  equivalent  of  etherine,  one  of  acetic  acid,  and  one  of  water. 

§  546.  Similar  combinations  of  that  species  of  hydro-carbon  to 
which  the  name  of  methylene  has  been  given  (2G  +  2H)  may  be 
made  by  analogous  processes,  and  perfectly  different  from  those  which 
we  have  just  examined  of  etherine  (4  C +4  H). 
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§  547.  It  is  not  consistent  with  oar  plan  to  follow  dus 
sabject  further  at  present ;  but  we  shall  take  an  opportanity  of 
showing  how  these  radicahy  (as  compound  bodies  which  enter  into 
combination  after  the  manner  of  simple  substances  are  called,) 
combine  with  the  remaining  non-metallic  elements  as  the  latter  pas 
under  our  review. 

{  548.  Before  we  proceed  to  this  examination  we  must,  how- 
ever, make  a  few  observations  upon  the  definite  combinations  of 
water,  which  sometimes  plays  the  part  of  one  of  these  compound 
radicals.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  enters  into  the  composition 
of  certain  salts,  in  its  equivalent  proportion,  or  some  multiple  of  it, 
and  that  it  then  goes  by  the  name  ottcater  of  crystallization  (§494). 
Sometimes  a  salt  will  spontaneously  part  with  one  equivalent  at 
ordinary  temperature,  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  then  loses  its  trans- 
parency and  crystalline  texture,  and  falls  into  a  powder :  it  is  then 
said  to  effloresce.  Most  salts  give  off  the  whole  of  their  water  it  a 
high  temperature.  Some  jsalts  lose  their  colour  when  anhydrous, 
(as  the  sulphates  of  copper  and  iron,)  and  recover  it  again  upon 
having  it  restored,  but  their  more  salient  chemical  properties  are  not 
altered  by  the  change. 

§  649.  Water  again  enters  into  definite  combination  with 
the  oxides  of  the  different  metals,  which  are  then  called  hydrates^  or 
are  said  to  be  hydrated.  Thus  40'parts  of  potassium  combine  with 
8  parts,  or  1  equivalent,  of  dry  oxygen,  to  constitute  48  parts  of 
potassa ;  but  when  brought  into  contact  with  water,  48  parts  of 
potassa  unite  with  9  parts  of  water  to  constitute  the  hydrate  of 
potassa.  So  intimate  is  this  union,  that  no  degree  of  heat  is  capable 
of  driving  off  the  water ;  although  on  entering  into  combination 
with  acids  the  alkali  often  separates  from  it. 

§  650.  We  have  also  seen  that  water  combines  in  its  equi- 
valent proportions  with  certain  acids;  which,  in  fact,  are  not  capa- 
ble of  existing  in  a  state  of  insulation  from  bases  unless  their 
elements  are  bound  together  by  its  attraction.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  nitric  and  the  oxalic  acids  (§  462  and  494) ;  when  they 
enter  into  secondary  composition  with  the  bases  they  are,  however, 
capable  of  throwing  off  the  water,  and  combine  in  their  simple  equi- 
valent ratios. 

Water  is  also  capable  of  replacing,  and  of  being  replaced  by 
elementary  substances,  or  other  radicals,  in  various  secondary  com- 
binations. 
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i  551.  Ocur  examination  of  the  olassical  elements  has  thus 
brought  us  acquainted : — Ist,  With  the  leading  characters  of  the 
9Uial$  as  a  class  of  simple  substances,  connected  together  by  the 
strongest  analogies.  2ndly,  With  those  of  four  non-metallic  elements, 
(Ufjfffmy  hydrogen^  nitrogen^  and  earbon^  separated  from  one  another, 
and  from  the  preceding  class  by  differences  as  strong  as  it  is  possible 
to  imagine ;  and  we  have  been  led  to  examine  some  of  their  com- 
ponnds,  both  primary  and  secondary,  with  the  leading  object  of 
foanding  dear  ideas  of  the  laws  of  chemical  combination  upon 
ditttnct  facts.  Further  illustration  of  this  subject  is  still  necessary:  and 
it  is  also  necessary  that  we  should  become  acquainted  with  other 
species  of  matter,  both  simple  and  compound,  before  we  can  be  in  a 
oondition  fully  to  appreciate  the  connexion  of  the  physical  forces, 
and  their  concurrence  to  the  production  of  chemical  phenomena. 

To  attain  this  object,  we  may  proceed  to  examine  the  remaining 
fKm-wtetallic  elements^  which  are  only  nine ;  and  such  of  their  prin- 
cipal compounds  as  may  tend  to  illustrate  the  formation  of  the 
infinite  variety  of  substances,  which  may  be  formed  from  these  few 
materials  restricted  within  the  narrow  limits  of  combination  which 
we  have  already  defined. 

$  552.  A  scientific  arrangement  of  the  subject,  even  if  our 
present  imperfect  knowledge  would  admit  of  it,  is  beyond  our 
present  design,  which  is  to  ascend  from  the  known  to  the  unknown 
by  the  easiest  and  most  natural  gradation.  We  will  therfore  select 
for  the  next  subjects  and  instruments  of  illustration,  a  group  of 
these  elementary  forms  of  matter  which  are  connected  together,  like 
the  class  of  metals,  by  the  strongest  analogies,  and  of  which  to  state 
the  modes  of  combination  of  one  is  to  lay  them  down  for  all.  They 
have,  moreover,  one  common  origin, — namely,  the  waters  of  the 
ecean ;  from  the  saline  contents  of  which,  or  of  the  ashes  of  vege- 
tables which  grow  upon  its  shores,  they  are  all  derived  by  similar 
processes.  They  do  not  exist  in  the  insulated  state  in  nature,  but 
w  the  educts  of  chemical  science,  and  two  of  them  of  very  recent 
discovery.  They  have  received  the  trivial  names  of  chlorine^ 
limine,  and  iodim. 

Chlorine. 

{  55S.  Chlorine  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  three  parts  of 
pore  culinary  salt,  which  is  derived  either  from  sea-water  or  rock* 
salt,  with  one  part  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  pouring  upon  them 
ii^  a  retod  two  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  an  equal  weight 
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of  water.  By  the  action  of  a  gentle  heat,  a  gaa  is  given  off,  which 
may  be  collected  in  bottles  over  hot  water,  and  preserved  by  eve- 
fully  expelling  all  the  water,  and  closing  them  with  greased 
stoppers. 

Water  of  the  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures  dissolves  about 
twice  its  volume  of  the  gas,  and  mercury  rapidly  combines  with  it. 
It  possesses  a  yellowish-green  colour,  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  an  astringent  taste  and  a  most  noxious  suffi>cating  odour; 
all  of  which  qualities  it  communicates  to  its  aqueous  solution. 
When  received  into  the  lungs,  its  action  is  extremely  painful  and 
injurious.  By  subjecting  it  to  a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres  at  60^, 
it  may  be  condensed  into  the  liquid  state.  In  its  gaseous  form 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  considerably  heavier  than  com- 
mon air,  100  cubic  inches  weighing  between  76  and  77  grains.  It 
undergoes  no  change  by  being  passed  through  porcelain  tubes 
intensely  heated,  nor  by  a  succession  of  electric  sparks,  and  it  has 
resisted  all  attempts  to  decompose  it. 

The  flame  of  a  taper  introduced  into  it  continues  to  bum 
with  a  dull  red  light,  throwing  off  a  dense  black  smoke.  E^en 
when  the  wick  is  merely  glowing,  the  flame  will  be  rekindled ;  but 
the  combustion  is  maintained  by  the  hydrogen  only,  the  carbon 
being  entirely  precipitated.  Phosphorus  spontaneously  ignites  in 
it,  and  bums  with  a  pale  white  flame,  indicative  of  the  absence  of 
any  solid  matter,  and  several  of  the  metals  in  a  finely  divided  state, 
or  in  thin  leaves,  bum  spontaneously ;  and  in  this  way  tin,  copper, 
zinc,  and  antimony,  exhibit  very  beautiful  appearances. 

§  554.  The  primary  compounds  of  chlorine  and  the  metals 
are  denominated  chlorides^  and  their  multiple  combinations  are 
distinguished,  like  the  oxides,  aa  proto-chlorid^y  deut<hcklorii€$^  per- 
chlorides^  &c.  They  have  points  of  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
oxides,  and  like  them,  some  of  them  have  the  property  of  combining 
with  others  of  the  same  class,  in  the  ouinner  of  acids  and  bases. 
These  have  sometimes  been  named  eklorthsaUs^  but  are  most  conve- 
niently distinguished  as  doiible  cAloridee. 

When  the  metal  sodium  is  heated  in  chlorine,  it  bums  vividlj, 
and  produces  a  compound  which  has  all  the  properties  of  colinaiy 
salt ;  which  is  therefore  a  chloride  of  sodium. 

§  555.  Chlorine  when  mixed  with  the  vapour  of  water  as 
it  is  usually  obtained,  or  in  solution,  has  strong  bleaching  powers 
upon  vegetable  colours,  and  a  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid, 
is  on  this  account  frequently  employed  to  test  its  presence.    When 
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fohcQj  dry,  however,  it  is  without  action  even  upon  the  delicate 
blae  eolonr  of  litmus.  Whence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  its 
property  of  bleaching  may  be  derived  from  its  combining  with  the 
hjdrogen  of  a  part  of  the  water,  and  the  formation  of  deutoxide  of 
hjdrogen.  It  has  also  strong  anti-septic  properties,  and  from  its 
Btoig  affinity  for  some  of  the  elements  of  animal  substances, 
destroys  ccmtagious  matters  and  bad  odours. 

The  compounds  which  chlorine  forms  with  the  non-metallic 
elements  and  radicles  are  various,  important,  and  instructive. 

CAlorine  and  Hydrogen. 

{  556.  A  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  will  remain  in 
ibe  dark  without  change,  but  if  exposed  to  day-light  the  two  gases 
will  unite  slowly,  and  in  the  direct  light  of  the  sun,  suddenly  and 
with  detonation.  When  mixed  together  exactly  in  the  proportion 
of  equal  volumes,  and  fired  by  the  electric  spark  in  the  apparatus 
formerly  described  (102),  a  bright  flash  takes  place ;  and  if  the  tube 
be  opened  over  mercury,  no  change  of  volume  will  be  perceptible : 
but  if  it  be  opened  over  water,  the  liquid  will  dissolve  the  gas,  rush 
in  with  violence  and  fill  the  tube. 

The  destruction  of  the  green  colour  of  the  mixture  will  indicate 
the  essential  change  which  has  taken  place  with  the  extrication  of 
light  and  heat;  as  well  as  its  different  action  upon  vegetable 
colours.  Instead  of  bleaching  it  will  now  be  found  to  redden  the 
blue  colour  of  litmus,  which  property  it  communicates  to  its  solu- 
tion, which,  moreover,  is  intensely  sour.  In  short,  the  compound 
has  all  the  properties  of  a  powerful  acid.  It  is  called,  according  to 
the  scientific  nomenclature,  hydro-chloric  acid^  but  it  has  long  been 
known  by  the  name  of  muriatic  acid.  It  may  readily  be  obtained 
from  sea-salt  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  gas  which 
is  given  off  in  great  purity  must  be  collected  over  mercury. 

§  557.  Hydro-chloric  acid  is  colourless,  of  a  very  pungent 
odour,  and  intensely  acid.  Its  attraction  for  water  is  so  great,  that 
when  a  little  escapes  into  the  air,  a  white  cloud  is  instantly  formed 
from  the  condensation  of  the  atmospheric  vapour.  It  extinguishes 
flame  and  is  incombustible,  it  is  also  perfectly  irrespirable :  it  may 
be  liquified  at  a  pressure  of  40  atmospheres,  by  generating  it  in  a 
confined  space.  Water  at  the  temperature  of  40  will  dissolve  about 
4S0  times  its  volume,  and  thereby  increases  its  bulk  and  its  specific 
gravity  from  1  to  1.210.  The  solution  is  largely  employed  in  the 
arts,  and  may  be  produced  by  passing  the  gas  immediately  into  water, 
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or  by  adding  a  suffioiency  of  water  to  the  sulphurio  aoid  and  distilling. 
Acid  of  the  Bpecifio  gravity  of  1.111  may  be  diatilled  without  change. 
The  solution  when  pure  is  perfectly  colourless,  and  possesses  the 
smell  and  other  properties  of  the  gas  (ISO). 

§  558.  Hydro-chloric  acid  maybe  decomposed  by  several  of  ths 
metals  which  combine  with  its  chlorine  and  disengage  its  hydrogen. 
Tin,  lead,  or  potassium,  heated  in  the  gas  are  converted  into  chlo- 
rides, and  leave  half  the  original  bulk  of  the  gas  of  pure  hydrogen. 
Thus,  its  analysis  exactly  agrees  with  its  synthesis  by  volumes,  and 
from  its  specific  gravity  it  is  easy  to  calculate  that  36  parts  by 
weight  of  chlorine  are  combined  with  one  of  hydrogen,  and  that 
its  equivalent  number  is  consequently  36,  and  that  of  the  acid 
87  (131). 


(130)  The  saturation  of  water  with  the  more  soluble  gases,  ii 
carried  on  in  what  is  called  Waulfe's  Apparatus,  a  is  a  tubulated  retort 
for  containing  the  materials  for  the  extraction  of  the  gas ;  i  is  a  receiver 
communicating  by  a  bent  tube  with  the  three-necked  bottle,  c,  which  is 
connected  also  by  a  tube  with  d.    The  bottles  are  about  half  filled 


with  water ;  when  that  in  c  is  saturated,  the  gas  passes  into  rf,  and  after- 
wards through  the  tube  e,  which  may  be  connected  with  the  pneumatic 
trough.  The  safety  tubes,  ff,  prevent  the  water  being  forced  by  the 
pressure  of  eir  into  6,  in  case  absorption  should  be  too  rapid.  They  dip 
only  about  half  an  inch  under  water,  so  that  the  air  readily  enters  hjr 
them,  and  compensates  the  absorption. 

(131)  The  constitution  of  muriatic  acid  may  be  represented  thus:— 
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$  559.  The  law  of  equivalent  proportions  is  beautiftilljr 
illustrated  by  the  reaction  of  hydro-chlorio  acid  upon  metallic 
oxides.  According  to  the  general  view  which  we  have  given  of  the 
mutual  action  of  acids  upon  bases,  it  might  be  expected  that  a  simple 
combination  of  the  two  would  take  place,  and  that  when  muriatic 
acid  was  neutralized  by  soda,  a  muriate  of  soda  would  result ;  and 
when  the  compound  is  in  solution  in  water,  there  is  nothing  to  con- 
tradict the  hypothesis  which  is  founded  upon  the  strong  analogy  of 
other  acids.  But  when  separated  Arom  water  by  evaporation,  we 
find  that  we  have  in  this  secondary  compound  exactly  the  same 
substance  as  is  produced  by  the  primary  combination  of  metallic 
sodium  and  chlorine.  The  hydrogen  of  the  acid  and  the  oxygen  of 
the  base  being  in  equivalent  proportions,  have  combined  together  to 
form  water  (132). 

There  is  no  ambiguity  in  the  case  of  the  combination  of  the 
muriatic  acid  and  ammonia ;  the  result  must  obviously  be  a  muriate 
of  ammonia,  but  in  many  instances  of  the  action  of  muriatic  acid 
upon  other  bases,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  decide  whether  the 
product  be  a  muriate  or  a  chloride.  This  acid,  for  example,  will 
combine  with  oxide  of  barium  or  baryta:  and  when  this  base  is 
heated  in  the  gas  it  becomes  red-hot,  water  is  formed,  and  a  grey 
substance  is  produced  which  is  exactly  the  same  as  may  be  formed 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  it,  in  which  case  oxygen  is  evolved. 
There  is  here  no  question  that  the  result  is  a  ohloride  of  barium. 

If  on  the  other  hand  the  compound  be  dissolved  in  water,  or  if  car- 
bonate of  baryta  be  decomposed  by  liquid  hydro-chloric  acid  and  the 
solution  carefully  evaporated,  flat,  four-sided  crystals  will  be  obtained, 
which  are  permanent  in  ordinary  states  of  the  atmosphere,  but 
effloresce  from  loss  of  water  of  crystallization  in  dry  air.  They  contain 
two  equivalents  of  water  which  may  be  wholly  expelled,  and  dry 


(132)   The  general  case  of  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  upon  a 
metallic  oxide  may  be  thus  represented  : — 
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chloride  of  barium  will  remain.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  this  crys- 
tallized salt  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid  and 
baryta,  and  one  equivalent  of  water  of  crystallization ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  afi&rming  that  it  may  not 
be  a  hydrated  chloride. 

The  symbolic  representation  of  these  two  views  will  render  this 
perhaps  clearer :  for, — 

Chloride  of  Bariom.        Water.      Oxide  of  Barinnu    Muriatic  Acid.  Water. 

(B  +  C?)  +  2  (H  +  O)  =  (B  +  O)  +  (Ci  +  H)  +  (H  +  0) 

The  last  view  supposes  that  when  the  dry  chloride  of  barium  is 
dissolved  in  water,  an  equivalent  of  the  latter  is  decomposed,  the 
hydrogen  of  which  combines  with  the  chlorine,  to  form  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  the  oxygen  with  the  metal  to  constitute  the  baryta. 
That  chlorides  are  capable  of  effecting  this  decomposition  may  be 
shown  by  examples,  in  which  there  can  be  no  ambiguity ;  as  when 
chloride  of  antimony  is  dropped  into  water,  muriatic  acid  is  the  result, 
and  an  insoluble  hydrated  oxide  of  the  metal  which  is  precipitated. 

§  560.  The  exact  adjustment  of  equivalent  proportions  is 
again  shown  in  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  upon  the  oxides  of  such 
metals,  as  constitute  more  than  one  salifiable  base,  as  for  instance, 
the  protoxide  and  the  deutoxide  of  mercury,  in  the  first  of  which 
200  parts  of  the  metal  are  combined  with  eight  of  oxygen  or  one 
equivalent,  and  in  the  second,  with  sixteen  or  two.  When  the  pro- 
toxide is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  acid,  37  parts  or  one 
equivalent  is  decomposed ;  one  equivalent  of  water  is  formed,  and 
one  equivalent  of  proto-chloride,  which  is  exactly  similar  to  the 
primary  combination  which  takes  place  at  ordinary  temperature, 
between  200  parts  of  mercury  and  36  of  chlorine.  When  the 
deutoxide,  on  the  contrary,  is  acted  upon  by  muriatic  acid,  74  parts 
or  two  equivalents  of  the  latter  are  decomposed,  two  equivalents  of 
water  are  composed,  and  one  equivalent  of  the  bi-chloride  which  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  bi-chloride  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
upon  mercury  at  a  high  temperature,  and  consists  of  200  parts  of 
mercury  and  72  of  chlorine. 

§  561.  When  the  peroxides  of  metals,  on  the  other  hand, 
whose  protoxides  alone  constitute  bases,  are  acted  upon  by  muriatio 
acid,  one  equivalent  only  of  chlorine  combines  with  the  metal,  the 
equivalent  hydrogen  of  which  forms  water  with  one  equivalent  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  peroxide,  while  the  remainder  of  the  oxygen 
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combines  with  the  hydrogen  of  another  portion  of  the  acid,  and  sets 
the  chlorine  free.  It  is  in  this  way  that  chlorine  can  advantage* 
ously  be  collected  by  the  direct  action  of  a  strong  solution  of  muriatic 
acid  upon  peroxide  of  manganese. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  all  the  class  of  hydro-acids ; 
another  of  which,  the  hydro-cyanic  acid,  has  been  already 
described  (§  534). 

The  hydro-chloric  acid  is  the  only  known  compound  of  chlorine 
and  hydrogen. 

Compounds  of  Chlorine  and  Oxygen. 

§  562.  Chlorine  and  oxygen  are  connected  together  by  many 
points  of  resemblance ;  and  are  deficient  in  that  marked  opposition 
of  characters  which  renders  the  force  of  affinity  most  efficient.  Their 
modes  of  combination  with  hydrogen  and  the  metals  are  similar, 
and  chlorine  supports  the  combustion  of  these  elements  as  well  as 
oxygen.  For  every  oxide  there  is  a  corresponding  chloride^  and 
they  are  both  equally  opposed  to  hydrogen ;  which  only  in  two  or 
three  instances,  as  exceptions  to  a  general  rule,  shows  a  slight 
attraction  for  metals.  There  is  another  striking  analogy  between 
the  two  in  their  relation  to  electrical  forces,  which  will  be  hereafter 
pointed  out. 

No  combination  of  chlorine  and  oxygen  can,  therefore,  be  ob^ 
tained  by  the  direct  action  of  the  two  elements ;  but  several  can  be 
formed  by  double  decompositions  and  recompositions,  all  of  which 
are  unstable,  and  some  of  them  decomposable  even  with  violence  by 
slight  changes  of  temperature. 

§  563.  Upon  agitating  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  deutoxide  of 
mercury,  with  twelve  of  water  in  a  bottle  filled  with  gaseous  chlo- 
rine, the  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed ;  a  white  powder  is  deposited,  which 
is  chloride  of  mercury,  and  a  liquid  compound  of  oxygen  and 
chlorine  remains  in  solution  ;  but  care  should  be  taken  that  some 
of  the  red  colour  may  remain  to  ensure  the  complete  absorption 
of  the  gas.  The  liquid  must  be  filtered  and  distilled  in  vacuo:  it 
is  then  a  solution  of  the  first  compound  of  chlorine  and  oxygen,  to 
which  the  name  has  been  given  of  the  hypo-chlorous  acid.  It  may 
be  separated  from  its  water  of  solution  by  throwing  up  a  portion 
into  an  inverted  jar  of  mercury,  and  then  passing  into  it  through  the 
metal  pieces  of  fused  nitrate  of  lime.  The  salt  rapidly  abstracts 
the  water,  and  a  gas  is  obtained  of  a  deeper  yellow  colour  than 
chlorine,  of  a  strong  penetrating  odour,  and  decomposable  by  mer- 
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cury  from  the  oontaot  of  which  it  is  presenred  by  the  saline  eolation. 
It  requires  to  be  very  cautiously  dealt  with;  for  a  very  slight 
elevation  of  temperature,  such  as  the  heat  of  the  hand,  is  sufficient 
to  decompose  it  with  the  extrication  of  light  and  heat ;  and  when 
absorbed  into  the  pores  of  ohareoal,  or  even  blotting  paper,  by  the 
force  of  adhesion,  this  violent  separation  of  the  gases  takes  place. 
The  direct  solar  says  will  also  resolve  it  into  its  elements  without 
detonation.  When  mixed  with  hydrogen  it  explodes  violently  bj 
the  electric  spark.  Its  analysis  shows  it  to  consist  of  one  volume  of 
chlorine,  and  half  a  volume  of  oxygen  condensed  into  one,  or  one 
equivalent  of  each.  This  would  make  its  equivalent  36  +  8  =  44, 
but  from  some  of  its  combinations  it  is  probable  that  the  propoHion 
in  which  it  enters  into  secondary  composition,  may  be  double  this  or 
88  (138).    Its  formula  is  2  (C^  +  O). 

The  solution  of  hypo-chlorous  acid  is  pale  jellow;  it  has  s 
peculiar  odour  and  an  acrid  taste.  It  attacks  the  cuticle  more 
energetically  than  nitric  acid,  and  stains  it  of  a  reddish  brown  colour. 
All  the  metals  which  have  a  strong  attraction  for  oxygen  become 
oxidated  by  it  and  evolve  chlorine ;  but  silver  combines  with  the 
chlorine  and  evolves  oxygen. 

§  564.  By  submitting  other  oxides  to  the  action  of  chlorine, 
it  may  be  made  to  combine  with  a  higher  proportion  of  oxygen.  By 
passing  a  current  of  the  gas  into  a  solution  of  potassa,  one  portion 
combines  with  the  metal,  forming  a  chloride  of  potassium,  while 
another  portion  unites  with  the  oxygen  which  is  displaced  and  con- 
stitutes an  acid,  which  is  called  the  cAlorie  acid.  This,  again, 
combines  with  some  of  the  unchanged  potassa,  forming  a  salt,  U> 
which  the  name  of  chlorate  of  potassa  has  been  given.  It  separates 
spontaneously,  from  its  little  solubility,  in  brilliant  rhomboidic  tables. 
Chloric  acid  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  free  state,  or  rather  in 


(133)  The  composition  of  the  hypo-chlorous  acid,  by  roliune,  it 
therefore  probably : — 
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anion  with  water  alone,  without  which,  or  a  base,  it  cannot  exist, 
by  passing  a  current  of  chlorine  through  oxide  of  silver  suspended 
in  water.  Chloride  of  silver,  which  is  insoluble,  is  precipitated, 
and  chloric  acid  remains  in  solution.  It  may  be  freed  from  any 
excess  of  chlorine  by  boiling.  It  is  a  sour,  colourless,  liquid ;  and 
forms  no  precipitate  in  any  metallic  solution.  Hydro-chloric  acid 
and  chloric  acid  mutually  decompose  one  another :  water  is  formed, 
and  the  chlorine  of  both  set  free.   Chloric  acid  consists  of,^- 

Chlorine        .         •         .     47.4  =  1  Equivalent.        36 

Oatygen         .         .         .     52.6  =  5  Equiralents.    •  40 

I00.0  76 

Its  formula  is  (0^+5  0). 

$  565.  The  character  of  the  salts  of  this  acid  may  be  taken 
from  that  of  the  chlorate  o/potassa.  When  exposed  to  a  low  red 
heat  it  fuses,  gives  off  its  oxygen,  and  chloride  of  potassium 
remains.  We  have  already  mentioned  it  as  a  convenient  source  of 
pure  oxygen  (§  410).  It  acts  very  energetically  upon  most  inflam- 
mable substances,  and  when  triturated  with  sulphur,  charcoal,  or 
phoephorus,  detonates  strongly  with  the  evolution  of  light  and  heat, 
owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  acid. 

J  566.  Another  compound  with  a  less  proportion  of  oxygen, 
may  be  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  chlorate  of 
potassa.  Its  preparation  should  only  be  attempted  in  small  quan- 
tities ;  as  by  moistening  about  50  grains  of  the  salt  with  a  few 
drops  of  .strong  acid,  when  a  solid  mass  will  be  obtained  of  an 
orange  colour.  By  introducing  this  mass  into  a  small  retort,  and 
gradually  warming  it  by  a  water  bath  kept  beloV  the  boiling  point, 
a  yellowish-green  elastic  fluid  passes  off,  which  is  rapidly  dissolved 
by  water,  but  may  be  collected  in  small  tubes  over  mercury.  Its 
odour  is  peculiar,  and  not  nearly  so  suffocating  as  that  of  chlorine. 
100  cubic  inches  weigh  about  72  grains.  It  explodes  at  a  temper- 
ature below  212^  with  great  violence,  and  the  evolution  of  a  bright 
light.  Two  volumes  are  thus  expanded  into  three,  two  of  which 
are  oxygen,  and  one  chlorine,  so  that  its  composition  must  be : — 

Chlorine        .         .         .     52.9  =  1  Equivalent.       36 

Oxygen         •         .         .    47*1  =  4  Equivalents.      82 

100.0  68 


Its  formula  is  (C^H- 4  0). 
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Its  proper  name  is  peroxide  of  chlorine^  but  by  some  chemists  it 
has  been  called  the  chlorous  acid.  Its  solution  possesses  a  deep 
yellow  colour,  and  an  astringent  corrosive  taste.  It  bleaches  very 
strongly. 

§  567.  From  the  same  source  that  we  obtain  the  peroxide  of 
chlorine,  we  may  also  procure  chlorine  in  a  still  higher  degree  of 
oxidation  than  in  the  chloric  acid ;  for,  aflber  the  oxide  has  been 
obtained  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  chlorate  of 
potassa,  there  remains  a  white  saline  mass,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
two  salts,  namely,  bi-stdphate  of  poiana  and  per-^lortUe  ofpotaua, 
which  may  be  easily  separated  by  solution  and  crystallization,  as  the 
former  is  much  more  soluble  than  the  latter. 

By  distilling  the  per-chlorate  of  potassa  with  its  own  weight  of 
sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  about  a  fourth  part  of  water ;  the  per- 
chloric acid  separates  in  white  vapours,  which  condense  in  the  form 
of  a  colourless  liquid.  It  is  the  most  stable  of  all  the  compounds  of 
the  two  elements.  It  may  even  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  crystals 
by  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  abstracts  all  its  water. 
It  is  not  decomposed  by  hydro-chloric  acid.     It  is  constituted  of  :— 

Chlorine  .         .    39.2  =   1  Equivalent       36 

Oxygen         .  .     60.8  =  7  Equivalents.      66 

100.0  92 


Its  formula  being  ((?  +  7  0). 

Compound  of  Chlorine  and  Nitrogen. 

§  568.  Ther«  is  but  one  known  compound  of  chlorine  with 
nitrogen,  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  the  two 
elements;  and  it  is  as  unstable  as  its  compounds  with  oxygen 
which  we  have  just  described.  It  may  be  formed  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  upon  any  of  the  salts  of  ammonia.  When  gaseous  chlorine 
is  passed  into  ammoniacal  gas,  it  decomposes  it  with  so  much  energy 
that  the  gas  inflames :  muriatic  acid  is  formed,  which  combines  with 
another  portion  of  the  ammonia,  and  nitrogen  is  left.  By  passing 
the  same  gas  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  alkali,  or  by  mixing 
the  solutions  of  the  two  gases,  pure  nitrogen  may  be  collected. 
When  chlorine,  however,  is  passed  into  warm  solutions  of  muriate 
or  nitrate  of  ammonia,  the  ammonia  is  still  decomposed,  but  the 
nitrogen  is  not  given  off  in  the  free  state,  but  in  combination  with 
another  portion  of  chlorine.     The  same  compound  is  also  formed  by 
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sQBpenidng  a  crystal  of  ammoniacal  salt  in  a  solution  of  hypo- 
chlorous  acid. 

It  is  an  oily-looking  liquid  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Bolution  in  which  it  is  generated,  and  should  not  be  experimented 
upon  in  quantities  larger  than  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  ;  even  then 
it  should  be  handled  with  extreme  caution.  It  is  the  most 
powerfully-explosive  compound  known.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
1.653,  and  it  does  not  become  solid  at  great  degrees  of  artificial 
cold.  At  about  a  temperature  of  200''  it  detonates  spontaneously, 
and  the  mere  contact  of  some  combustible  substances  causes  it  to 
explode.  When  a  globule  is  touched  with  olive-oil  or  turpentine, 
the  concussion  which  is  produced  is  so  great  as  to  shatter  any  glass 
or  earthem-ware  vessel  in  which  the  experiment  is  made.  Metals, 
resins,  and  sugar,  do  not  ordinarily  cause  its  decomposition ;  but 
most  greasy  substances,  phosphorus,  naphtha,  potassa,  and  many 
others  cause  it  to  detonate. 

The  products  of  its  decomposition  are  chlorine  and  nitrogen,  and 
its  composition  has  been  inferred  to  be : — 

Nitrogen     .         •         .     11.5  =   1  Equivalent.  J  4 

Chlorine      .         .         .     88.5  =  3  Equivalents.       108 

100.0  122 

It  has  been  named  chloride  of  nitrogen^  and  its  formula  is 

(N+3(?). 

§  569.  The  nature  of  these  detonations,  and  of  the  light  and 
heat  which  are  thus  given  off  during  the  separation  of  elements 
which  are  mostly  characterized  by  having  but  a  feeble  mutual 
affinity,  is  by  no  means  understood ;  if,  indeed,  we  can  be  said  to 
understand  the  evolution  of  light  and  heat  at  all.  At  present  the 
usual  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  combustion  does  not  seem 
applicable  to  them.  The  compounds  of  nitrogen  are  particularly 
liable  to  such  energetic  decompositions,  which  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as  this  element  appears  to  be  particularly  inert  in  its  com- 
bming  powers. 

Compounds  of  Chlorine  mth  Carbon  and  Hydro-carbon. 

§  570.  When  a  mixture  is  made  of  two  parts  of  chlorine  to 
one  of  bi-hydro-carbon  by  volume  and  ignited,  muriatic  acid  is 
formed,  and  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a 
dense  black  smoke :  but  if  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  the  two 
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gases  be  allowed  to  remain  over  water,  complete  condensation 
takes  place.  The  result  of  the  combination  is  a  yellow  liquid, 
looking  like  an  oil,  but  possessing  a  peculiar  odour  and  sweet  taste. 
It  is  volatile,  and  may  be  distilled  without  change.  It  was  from  the 
formation  of  this  substance  that  the  bi-hydro-carbon  was  formerly 
called  defiant  gaa.  It  possesses,  however,  very  different  properties 
from  those  of  oil,  and  more  nearly  approaches  ether  in  character. 
Indeed  its  composition  ranks  it  with  those  compounds  of  hydro- 
carbon and  acids  which  have  been  already  described  (§  545).  It  may 
properly  be  called  the  chloride  of  hydro-earbon.  Its  specific  gravity 
at  45°  is  1.22,  it  boils  at  152^  and  at  49°  its  vapour  is  capable  of 
supporting  a  column  of  mercury  of  24.66  inches.  It  bums  with  a 
green  flame,  and  gives  out  copious  fumes  of  muriatic  acid  and  much 
soot.  It  is  composed  of  one  volume  of  chlorine  and  one  of  defiant 
gas,  or  by  weight  of:— 

Chlorine  .  ^72  =   1  Equivalent.         36 

Too  ^ 


Formula,  (2  C+2H  +  C?). 

§  571.  When  the  hydro-chloride  of  carbon  is  exposed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  chlorine  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  it  is  decom- 
posed :  muriatic  acid  is  formed  by  the  abstraction  of  the  hydrogen, 
and  the  carbon  remains  in  combination  with  chlorine  alone.  The 
per-chloride  of  carbon  thus  obtained  is  a  transparent,  colourless,  solid, 
having  very  little  taste,  and  possessing  an  aromatic  odour  resembling 
that  of  camphor.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.0.  It  is  very  brittle,  and 
a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  It  is  volatile  at  common  tempera- 
tures, and  sublimes  in  very  transparent  colourless  crystals.  .It  melts 
at  320'',  and  boils  at  360^  Fahrenheit.  It  is  scarcely  combustible, 
but  when  held  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  it  bums  with  a  red  flame, 
and  gives  off  much  smoke  and  fumes  of  muriatic  acid.  It  is  but 
little  soluble  in  water,  but  is  readily  taken  up  by  alcohol,  and  may 
be  obtained  in  crystals  from  that  liquid  upon  careful  evaporation. 
The  results  of  both  its  analysis  and  synthesis  concur  in  its  being  a 
compound  of: — 

Carbon       10  c=  1    Equivalent      6  j 

Chlorine  _90  =  li  Equivalents.  54  ' 

100  60 

Formula,  (2  0+3  CO-  j 
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§  572.  This  compound  may  be  conrerted  into  sl  proto-chhride 
bj  simply  passing  its  vapour  through  an  ignited  glass  tube,  contain* 
ing  fragments  of  glass  or  rock  crystal,  to  increase  the  heated  surface. 
Chlorine  escapes,  and  a  fluid  passes  over,  which  may  be  separately 
condensed. 

It  is  limpid  and  colourless ;  does  not  assume  the  solid  form,  even 
at  0^  of  Fahrenheit,  and  is  volatilized  at  a  temperature  between 
]6(f  and  170°.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  1.5.  It  may  be  dis- 
tilled without  change,  but  undergoes  decomposition  at  a  full  red 
heat.  It  may  be  mixed  with  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  but  not  with 
water.  It  is  not  combustible,  except  when  held  in  the  flame  of  a 
lamp,  when  it  bums  with  a  yellow  light,  and  gives  ofi^  much  smoke, 
mixed  with  muriatic  acid.    Its  analysis  shows  it  to  be  composed  of : — 


Carbon 
Chlorine 

14.3  =  1    Equiralent 
85.7  =  1 

6 
36 

100.0 

42 

Formula,  (O+C')- 

5  573.  Quadri-hydro-carbon,  or  etherine,  forms  a  compound 
with  chlorine,  which  is  a  liquid  somewhat  resembling  the  hydro- 
chloride of  carbon,  but  is  not  identical  with  it.  When  treated  with 
excess  of  chlorine  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  muriatic  acid  is  produced 
and  chlorine  disappears,  but  no  chloride  of  carbon  is  formed :  thus 
affording  another  proof  that  isomeric  bodies  are  endued  with  very 
different  specific  properties. 

Compound  of  Chlorine  and  Cyanogen. 

§  574.  When  the  bi-cyanide  of  mercury  is  moistened  with 
water  and  exposed,  in  the  dark,  to  the  action  of  chlorine  in  a 
closed  vessel,  bi-chloride  of  mercury  is  formed,  and  a  compound  of 
cyanogen  and  chlorine  in  vapour.  By  exposure  to  a  temperature 
of  0°  Fahrenheit  the  chloride  of  cyanogen  solidifies.  In  this  state, 
after  absorbing  any  moisture  from  it  by  fused  muriate  of  lime, 
the  bottle  is  filled  with  mercury,  inverted,  and  heat  applied,  when 
it  again  rises  in  the  elastic  state.  At  a  temperature  of  about  6°,  or 
wider  a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres  at  60°,  it  assumes  the  liquid 
Btate.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  but  to  a  greater  extent  in  alcohol  and 
«ther.    Its  vapour  is  very  deleterious  when  breathed,  and  irritates 
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the  eyes.     100  volumes  of  the  vapour  consist  of  60  vdumeB  ot 
ojranogen  and  50  of  chlorine,  and  it  is  a  compound  of: — 

Carbon  19.4)  r««_,_„  (=  2  Equivalents.  12 
Nitrogen  22.6  f  ^J^^""  1=  1  Equiralent.  14 
Chlorine      58.0  =1  „  J6 

100.0  62 


Formula,  (2C+N  +  C»). 


Bromine. 


§  575.  In  the  manufacture  of  culinary  salt  from  sea-witer, 
after  the  processes  of  evaporation  and  crystallization,  an  uncrystal- 
lizable  residue  remains,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  bitkm.  It 
contains  in  solution  a  salt  of  exactly  analogous  constitution  to  tbe 
chloride  of  sodium,  but  in  which  another  non-metallic  element  is 
united  with  the  metallic  basis.  It  may  be  separated  by  paaang 
chlorine  into  the  solution,  which,  from  superior  affinity,  combines 
with  the  metal,  and  a  deep  yellow  colour  is  immediately  developed, 
and  a  strong  peculiar  odour.  By  distillation  and  passing  the  vapour, 
as  it  rises,  over  muriate  of  lime,  to  detain  the  water,  a  few  drops 
may  be  obtained  of  a  volatile  liquid,  of  a  red  colour,  which  will  fill 
the  receiver  with  vapours  resembling  that  of  the  nitrous  acid.  It 
has  been  called  bromine. 

It  is  better  obtained  by  agitating  the  liquid,  after  the  action  of 
the  chlorine,  with  ether,  which  exercises  a  strong  solvent  power  upon 
the  bromine  and  separates  it  from  the  aqueous  solution.  It  may  be 
separated  from  the  ether  by  the  action  of  potassa,  which  forms  with 
it  a  bromide  of  potassium  and  a  bromate  of  potassa^  exactly  in  the  same 
way  that  chlorine  and  chlorate  of  potassa  are  formed  under  similar 
circumstances  (§  564).  By  evaporation  to  dryness  and  exposure  to  » 
dull  red  heat,  the  bromate  is  easily  converted  into  bromide.  This  salt 
may  then  be  treated  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  chloride  of  sodium 
in  the  generation  of  chlorine,  with  oxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric 
acid.  Red  vapours  are  given  off  by  distillation,  which  condense 
into  blackish-red  drops  in  the  cooled  receiver. 

§  576.  Bromine  is  a  fluid  of  a  hyacinth-red  colour,  when 
viewed  by  transmitted  light.  At  a  temperature  a  little  below  0" 
Fahrenheit,  it  suddenly  congeals,  and  is  very  brittle.  Its  odour  is 
extremely  disagreeable  and  intense,  its  taste  unpleasant,  and  vei? 
powerful.     It  is  very  poisonous.     It  corrodes  the  skin,  and  stains  it 
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yellow,  but  not  permanently.  Its  specific  gravity  is  nearly  3.  It 
is  very  volatile,  gives  off  red  vapours  at  common  temperatara9y 
and  boils  at  116.5. 

Light  which  has  been  transmitted  through  the  vajxour  of  bromine 
much  dilated  with  common  air,  presents,  when  analyzed  by  the  prism, 
a  spectrum  interrupted  by  more,  probably,  than  100  equidistant 
lines;  as  the  vapour  becomes  denser,  the  hlue  end  of  the  spectrum 
disappears,  and  the  lines  in  the  red  part  become  more  distinct.  In 
this  extinction  of  the  blue  rays  it  presents  a  marked  analogy  with 
chlorine.  The  arrangement  of  the  lines  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  lines  presented  by  an  atmosphere  of  nitrous  acid  (§  461), 
aldu>ugh  the  two  vapours  cannot  be  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  colour, 

A  taper  will  not  bum  in  its  vapour,  but,  when  mixed  with  air, 
it  alters  the  tint  of  the  flame.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
psffticularly  in  ether.  It  does  not  redden,  but  destroys  the  colour  of 
litmus,  and  even  of  indigo.  It  forms  a  crystalline  combination  with 
water  at  a  temperature  of  32^  Fahrenheit,  and  the  form  of  the 
crystals  is  octohedral.  They  are  of  a  red  tint,  and  continue  per- 
manent even  at  the  temperature  of  50^. 

Bromine  produces  a  characteristic  deep  yellow  colour  when 
mixed,  even  in  small  quantities,  with  cold  solution  of  starch. 

Compound  of  Bromine  and  Hydrogen. 

§  577.  When  the  vapour  of  bromine  and  hydrogen  are 
mixed  together,  they  do  not  react  upon  one  another  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  even  when  exposed  to  the  direct  light  of  the  sun; 
neither  does  the  mixture  explode  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  spark : 
but  if  a  coil  of  red-hot  platinum  wire  be  suspended  in  it,  combina- 
tion goes  on  upon  its  surface,  and  enough  heat  is  disengaged  to 
maintain  the  process. 

A  colourless  gas  is  thus  obtained,  possessed  of  strong  acid 
properties.  It  may  also  be  obtained  in  larger  quantities  by  the 
Mion  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  bromide  of  potassium.  It  is  called 
the  hydro-bromic  acid.  It  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water,  but  may  be 
collected  and  preserved  over  mercury.  It  produces  dense  white 
vapours  when  it  escapes  into  the  air,  from  its  combination  with 
aqueous  vapour,  and  it  possesses  a  strong  irritating  odour.  Its 
solution  in  water  is  colourless,  and  possesses  the  principal  properties 
of  the  gas. 

The  hydro-bromic  acid  is  decomposed  by  chlorine,  which  com- 
bines with  its  hydrogen  to  form  hydro-chloric  acid,  and  the  bromine 
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is  set  free.  Potassium  decomposes  it,  combines  with  the  bromine, 
and  disengages  exactly  half  its  volume  of  pure  hydrogen.  The 
weight  of  100  cubic  inches  of  the  acid  is  about  85  grains. 

50  cubic  inches  of  Hydrogen    .     .     1.06 
50  „  Bromine      .    .  84.00 

100^  85.06 


Or  it  consists  of : — 

Hydrogen 
Bromine  . 


1.255  =  1  Equiralent.     1 
98.745  =  1         „  78 


100.00 
Formula,  (H  +  B). 


79    (184.) 


Compound  of  Bromine  and  Oxygen. 

§  578.  We  have  already  stated  (§  675)  that,  when  bromine 
is  passed  into  a  solution  of  potassa,  a  bromide  of  potassium  and  a 
bromate  of  potassa  are  formed ;  and  the  same  adjustment  of  the 
affinities  of  the  elements  concerned  takes  place  with  other  baa». 
Thus  a  bromide  of  barium  and  a  bromate  of  baryta  may  be  procured, 
the  former  of  which  may  be  easily  separated  from  the  latter  from 
its  superior  solubility.  The  bromic  acid  may  be  disengaged  from 
the  bromate  of  baryta  by  sulphuric  acid,  which  forms  an  insoluble 
compound  with  the  base,  and  leaves  the  acid  in  solution.  It  possess^ 
scarcely  any  odour,  but  has  an  acid  taste  and  reddens,  and  gradually 
destroys,  the  blue  colour  of  litmus.  It  is  similar  in  its  constitution 
to  the  chloric  acid,  and  is  composed  of: — 


Bromine     66.1    = 
Oxygen      33.9  =s 

100.0 


1  Equivalent. 
5  Equiralents. 


78 
40 

118 


Formula,  (B+5  0). 


(134)    The  constitution  of  the  hjdro-bromic  add  by  volume  is, 
therefore  :— 


Hydrogen. 

too  nbic  lochM. 

9.1  gniin. 


Bromine. 

100  cubic  incbM. 
i6B.  grsf  Di. 


nydro-Bromio  Actd. 

900  niliic  inrhr*. 
170.1  (nhi«. 
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MoBt  of  the  salts  of  the  bromio  acid,  like  those  of  the  chloric, 
when  mixed  with  sulphur  or  other  combustibles,  detonate  with  a 
blow,  and  scintillate  upon  hot  charcoal. 


Iodine. 

5  679.  The  ashes  of  sea-weeds,  called  kelp^  which  are  largely 
produced  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  and  were  formerly 
Teiy  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  afford  another  undecom- 
posed  substance,  which  in  its  properties,  and  modes  of  extraction 
and  combination,  strongly  resembles  chlorine  and  bromine. 

Afiter  the  separation  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  from  the  kelp,  an 
nncrystallizable  residue  remains,  containing  a  salt  exactly  analogous 
to  the  chloride  and  bromide  of  sodium.  By  mixing  per-oxide  of 
manganese  with  it,  and  pouring  upon  it  sulphuric  acid,  beautiful 
violet  vapours  make  their  appearance,  which  condense  upon  cooling 
into  cryBtalline  plates  of  the  colour  and  lustre  of  plumbago.  These 
crystals  may  easily  be  collected  and  dried  between  folds  of  blotting- 
paper.    The  substance  is  called  iodine. 

§  580.  It  is  a  soft,  friable,  solid,  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  assumes  the  form  of  brilliant  scales  or  plates. 
It  crystallizes  as  an  elongated  octohedron  or  as  rhomboidal  plates. 
It  possesses  a  hot  and  acrid  taste,  but  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
water.  It  is  poisonous  in  large  doses,  but  is  much  used  in  medicine. 
At  60°  Fahrenheit  it  is  nearly  five  times  as  heavy  as  water.  It 
produces  a  yellow  stain  upon  the  skin  which,  however,  speedily  eva- 
porates. It  fuses  at  225"",  and  assumes  the  elastic  form  under  the 
ordinary  barometric  pressure,  at  350®  Fahrenheit.  In  this  aeriform 
state  it  is  of  a  beautiful  violet  colour,  and  is  125  times  heavier  than 
hydrogen :  100  cubic  inches  of  the  vapour  weighing  264?.75  grains. 

The  spectrum  of  light  passed  through  a  dilute  atmosphere  of 
iodine,  presents  a  series  of  equidistant  lines,  resembling  those  pro- 
duced by  bromine.  A  new  and  unexpected  analogy  is  thus  pre- 
sented between  two  substances,  which  have  always  been  remarkable 
^  having  many  other  properties  in  common.  Both  these  elements 
^  agree  with  chlorine,  in  acting  most  energetically  upon  the  violet 
end  of  the  spectrum,  which,  when  the  vapours  are  sufficiently  dense, 
Aey  entirely  cut  off. 

Iodine  has  the  property  of  forming  an  insoluble  compound  with 
starch,  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  which  is  so  characteristic  as  to  be 
^^  as  a  test  of  its  presence  in  very  minute  quantities.    A  solution 
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oontaining  not  more  than  one  450,000th  of  its  weight,  will  become 
blue  by  the  addition  of  a  cold  solution  of  this  yegetable  substance. 

It  is  very  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  possesses  bleaefaiiig 
powers,  but  not  so  great  as  those  of  chlorine  and  bromine. 

The  history  of  its  combinations  is  almost  a  repetition  of  those  of 
chlorine  and  bromine. 

With  the  metals  it  forms  binary  compounds,  which  are  called 
iodid€8y  and  are  named  in  the  same  way  as  the  oxides  and  chlorides. 

Combination  of  Iodine  and  Hydrogen. 

§  581.  When  iodine  is  heated  in  hydrogen  the  volume  of  the 
gas  is  doubled,  and  a  powerful,  colourless,  acid  is  produced,  which  is 
rapidly  absorbed  by  water,  and  so  readily  acted  upon  by  mercury, 
that  it  cannot  long  be  preserred  over  that  fluid.  It  may  be  procured 
in  large  quantities  from  the  iodide  of  potassium  or  sodium,  the  latter 
of  which  is  the  salt  which  is  contained  in  the  ashes  of  sea-weeds, 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  gas  is  colourless,  has  a  very  sour  taste  and  pungent  odour, 
and  reddens  blue  vegetable  colours  without  ultimately  bleaching 
them.  Mercury  decomposes  it,*  unites  with  the  iodine,  and  leaves 
half  the  volume  of  hydrogen.     Now : — 


Cubic  Inches. 

Grmins. 

50  Hydrogen    .     .     . 
50  Iodine  rapour     . 

.     weigh       1.06 
.      „       132.37 

100  Hydriodic  acid      . 

„       133.43 

which  agrees  with  the  weight  by  direct  experiment, 
acid  consists  therefore  of  :— 

Hydrogen    0.8  =   1  Equivalent.      I 
Iodine        99.2  =  1         „  125 

100.0  126 

Formula,  (H  + 1). 


Hydriodic 


(135). 


(135)  The  symbol  of  the  hydriodic  acid  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
hydro-bromic,  and  we  have  only  to  substitute  the  weight  of  100  cubic 
inches  of  its  vapour  for  that  of  bromine. 


HjdWfBD- 

IWcaMctedMi. 

t.1  iMiM. 

IfMUne. 

IMcaUciadM*. 
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The  eoncentrated  solution  of  hydriodic  acid  in  water  fumes  in  the 
lir,  and  has  a  density  of  1.7.  Mercury  does  not  act  upon  it, 
idthough  it  decomposes  the  acid  so  readily  in  the  gaseous  state. 

Chlorine  decomposes  it,  forms  muriatic  acid  with  its  hydrogen, 
and  precipitates  the  iodine.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  exposure  to 
the  air ;  the  oxygen  of  which  abstracts  the  hydrogen,  and  sets  the 
iodine  free. 

Compounds  of  Iodine  and  Oxygen. 

§  582.  There  are  probably  several  compounds  of  iodine  with 
oxygen,  some  of  which  require  further  examination ;  but  the  most 
permanent  and  best  characterized  is  an  acid  of  exactly  similar  con- 
stitution to  that  of  the  chloric  and  bromic  acids.  It  cannot  be 
obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  iodine  upon  oxygen,  but  may  be 
formed  by  acting  upon  the  hypo-chlorous  acid,  or  the  peroxide  of 
chlorine,  by  iodine. 

When  the  gas  comes  into  contact  with  the  solid,  there  is  an 
immediate  action;  its  colour  changes  to  a  bright  orange,  and  a 
liquid  18  formed.  By  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  an  orange- 
coloured  volatile  compound  of  chlorine  and  iodine  is  driven  off,  and 
a  compound  of  iodine  and  oxygen  remains.  It  is  a  white,  semi- 
transparent  solid,  without  smell,  but  possessing  a  strong  astringent 
sour  taste.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  its  specific  gravity  is 
nwre  than  2.  Its  aqueous  solution  first  reddens,  and  then  destroys 
blue  vegetable  colours. 

Iodic  acid  is  decomposed  by  heat,  and  the  sole  products  are 
iodine  and  oxygen.     It  is  composed  of: — 

Iodine    75.76  =   1  Equivalent.  125 
Oxygen  24.24  z=  5  Equivalents.   40 

1 00.00  "l65 


Formula,  (1+5  0). 

When  mixed  with  charcoal,  sugar,  sulphur,  and  other  combustibles, 
it  detonates  upon  the  application  of  heat,  and  all  its  salts  deflagrate, 
like  the  chlorates,  upon  ignited  charcoal. 

Compounds  of  Iodine  and  Nitrogen. 

§  683.  Iodine  and  nitrogen  cannot  be  made  to  unite  directly; 
but  if  iodine  be  kept  for  a  short  time  in  a  solution  of  ammonia  in 
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like  the  preoeding  may  be  calculated  to  engender,  for  our  present 
nncertain  and  hypothetical  views  concerning  them  have  been  deemed 
the  reproach  of  chemistry. 

Fluorine. 

i  585.  Fluorine  is  the  name  of  an  elementary  body  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  obtained,  at  least  in  satisfactory  quantities, 
in  an  insulated  state.  Its  powers  of  combination  are  supposed  to 
be  80  exalted  and  so  extensive,  that  no  body  has  been  found  capable 
of  resisting  its  energetic  action.  The  evidence  of  its  existence  is 
derired  chiefly  from  analogy.  It  exists  in  nature  as  a  component 
part  of  a  few  nodnerals,  one  of  which  only  is  found  in  any  abundance. 
It  is  well  known  in  mining  districts  by  the  name  of  Jluor  spar. 

It  is  found  crystallized  ordinarily  in  cubes  of  various  colours, — 
green,  yellow,  and  purple ;  and  there  is  a  beautiftd  compact  variety 
which  occurs  in  Derbyshire,  which  is  worked  into  splendid  orna- 
mental vases. 

§  586.  If  this  mineral  be  reduced  to  powder,  mixed  with 
twice  its  weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  subjected  to  distilla- 
tion, a  powerful  and  highly-corrosive  liquid  acid  may  be  obtained. 
For  this  purpose  a  leaden  or  silver  retort  and  receiver  must  be 
employed ;  and  while  a  moderate  heat  is  applied  to  the  former,  the 
latter  must  be  kept  cool  by  ice.  The  product  must  be  preserved  in 
leaden  or  silver  bottles,  upon  which  metals  it  has  no  action.  It  is 
extremely  volatile,  and  not  easily  confined.  In  appearance  it 
resembles  oil  of  vitriol.  Its  specific  gravity,  when  first  prepared,  is 
1.06;  but  is  increased,  by  the  gradual  addition  of  water,  to  1.25. 
^Vhen  dropped  into  water  a  hissing  noise  is  produced,  similar  to 
that  which  is  produced  when  red-hot  iron  is  quenched  in  that  liquid. 
It  is  necessary  to  be  extremely  cautious  in  experimenting  with  this 
substance,  as  its  vapours  are  highly  irritating,  and  when  applied  to 
the  skin,  even  in  small  quantities,  it  disorganizes  it  so  rapidly  as  to 
produce  dangerous  ulcers.  In  addition  to  the  usual  properties  of  a 
powerful  acid,  it  possesses  that  of  acting  strongly  upon  glass,  and 
corroding  it  deeply. 

§  587.  When  this  acid,  in  a  state  of  purity,  is  brought  into 
contact  with  potassium,  a  violent  detonation  takes  place ;  hydrogen 
gas  is  given  oif,  and  a  solid  white  saline  substance  is  formed. 
When  lime  is  thrown  into  it,  violent  heat  is  generated,  water  is 
given  off,  and  the  same  substance  as  fluor  spar  is  produced.    Hence, 
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it  has  been  concluded  that  the  acid  is  composed  of  hydrogen  united 
to  an  elementary  substance  resembling  cUorine,  bromine,  &c.,  and 
which  has  been  called  fluorine.  In  the  first  experiment  fimrid^  of 
potassium  is  formed  and  the  hydrogen  evolved,  as  in  the  analogous 
action  of  potassium  upon  dry  muriatic  acid  gas :  and  in  the  second, 
fluoride  of  calcium  (the  metallic  base  of  lime)  is  the  result ;  the 
hydrogen  of  the  acid,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  base,  forming  water. 

§  588.  A  strong  argument  in  favour  of  this  view  of  the  con- 
stitution of  hydro-fluoric  acid  is  derived  from  the  fact,  that  anhydrous 
sulphuric  acid  does  not  ac^  upon  fluor  spar.  There  being  no  water 
present  to  furnish  oxygen  to  the  calcium,  and  hydrogen  to  the 
fluorine,  the  hydro-fluoric  acid  cannot  be  formed.  It  is  probably 
constituted  of : — 

Hydrogen    5.26  =  1  Equivalent.    1 
Fluorine    94.74  =1         „  18 

100.00  19 


Formula,  (F+H). 


Sulphur. 

§  589.  Our  next  non-metallic  element,  sulphur^  (commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  brimstone,)  is  one  of  the  few  elementary  sub- 
stances which  occur  in  nature  in  their  simple  forms,  and  has  been 
known  ft-om  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world.  It  is  a  mineral  which 
is  found  in  larger  quantities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes;  and, 
as  an  article  of  commerce,  is  chiefly  imported  from  the  Medite^ 
ranean.  It  is  also  extracted  for  use  from  some  of  its  natural  com- 
pounds. It  is  commonly  met  with  in  two  forms ;  that  of  a  compact 
brittle  solid,  and  a  fine  powder.  It  is  of  a  light  yellow  colour, 
and  when  rubbed  and  melted  emits  a  peculiar  odour,  but  is  tasteless. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  not  very  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but 
is  taken  up  by  spirits  of  turpentine.  It  has  about  double  the  weight 
of  water,  its  specific  gravity  being  1.98.  It  is  readily  melted  and 
volatilized ;  softens  at  105^  and  begins  to  evaporate  at  170^.  At 
220®  it  becomes  completely  fluid ;  but  possesses  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  solidifying  at  a  higher  degree,  or  at  350^  and  of  again 
melting  by  a  reduction  of  temperature.  This  is  a  striking  instance 
of  that  di-morphism,  which  we  have  before  exemplified  (§  126)  in 
the  form  of  its  crystals.     At  temperatures  above  350°  it  again 
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becomes  perfectly  liquid,  and  boils  at  600^  forming  an  orange- 
colom^  vapour,  the  density  of  which  is  about  6.6. 

At  mean  pressure  and  temperature,  100  cubic  inches  of  this 
Tapour  would  weigh  206  grains,  being  96  times  heavier  than  hydro- 
gen. It  condenses  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  oi  flowen  of  sulphur. 

In  its  affinities  and  modes  of  combination,  it  stands  intermediate 
between  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  bromine,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
hydrogen  and  carbon  on  the  other,  having  strong  analogies  to  both 
groupe.  Like  the  former,  it  enters  into  union  with  hydrogen  and 
forms  a  hydro-acid ;  and  combines  with  the  metals,  forming  a  series 
conapletely  parallel  with  the  oxides  and  chlorides,  which  are  called 
ndphurets ;  and  like  the  latter,  it  forms  equally  stable  compounds 
with  oxygen. 

Compounds  of  Sulphur  and  Hydrogen. 

§  590.  By  repeatedly  subliming  sulphur  in  hydrogen,  a  com- 
bination between  the  two  elements  takes  place  without  change  of 
volume  in  the  gas;  and  the  product  is  properly  called  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid^  but  ts  generally  known  by  the  name  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  It  may  be  produced  in  abundance,  as  we  have  already 
said  (§  531),  by  acting  upon  sulphuret  of  iron  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  quickly  absorbed  by  water ;  but  may  be  collected  over 
that  liquid  warmed,  in  glass  bottles  fitted  with  glass  stoppers  which 
must  be  inserted  the  moment  they  are  filled  with  the  gas. 

It  is  colourless  and  transparent.  Its  smell  is  very  foetid  and 
offensive,  and  its'  taste  is  slightly  acid.  It  reddens  the  blue  colour 
of  litmus.  It  is  highly  poisonous,  and  a  mixture  of  tJtt^  ^^  ^^ 
atmosphere  has  proved  fatal  to  a  dog  which  was  forced  to  breathe 
it.  It  is  inflammable,  and,  like  hydrogen,  burns  either  silently  or 
with  explosion,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  its  mixture  with 
oxygen.  It  instantly  extinguishes  all  burning  bodies  immersed  into 
it.  The  gas  has  been  liquified  by  a  pressure  amounting  to  17 
atmospheres  at  50^,  and  was  colourless  and  very  limpid.  It  exists 
in  solution  in  some  mineral  waters.  Water  will  take  up  about 
three  times  its  bulk,  and  the  solution  possesses  all  the  properties  of 
the  gas. 

When  one  volume  of  gaseous  hydro-sulphuric  acid  is  detonated 
with  half  its  volume  of  oxygen,  the  sulphur  is  precipitated  and 
water  formed:  but  when  mixed  with  one  volume  and  a  half  of 
oxygen,  water  is  formed,  and  one  volume  of  a  gaseous  compound  of 
sulphur  and  oxygen. 
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The  gas,  therefore,  consists  of: — 

Sulphur     94.1  £=  1  Equiralent.  16 
Hydrogen   5.9  =   1         „  1 

IQO.O  T? 

Formula,  (S  +  H). 

Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  instantly  decompose  the  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid,  combining  with  its  hydrogen  and  precipitating  the 
sulphur :  and  the  best  way  of  forming  solution  of  hydriodic  acid  is 
to  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  water  holding  iodine  in  bus- 
pension.  The  oxides  of  the  different  metals  mostly  decompose  it, 
and  water,  and  variously-coloured  sulphurets  of  the  metals  are  the 
products. 

§  591.  A  second  combination  of  sulphur  with  hydrogen, 
of  which  the  sulphur  is  double  that  of  the  last  compound,  mav  bo 
formed  by  dropping  a  strong  solution  of  sulpAuret  of  potassium,  or 
calcium^  into  dUute  muriatic  acid.  A  small  quantity  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  given  off,  some  sulphur  is  deposj^d,  and  an  oil-like, 
adhesive,  brown  liquid  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  solution.  It  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.769.  Its  smell  and  taste  greatly  resemble  those 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  bums  with  a  blue  flame,  and  has  the 
property  of  combining  with  some  bases  in  the  manner  of  an  acid. 
It  has  some  properties  which  render  it  analogous  to  the  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  (§  490).  It  possesses  like  it  considerable  bleaching  powers; 
its  decomposition  is  effected  by  the  mere  contact  of  many  substances, 
such  as  metals  and  metallic  oxides.  A  strong  effervescence  from 
the  escape  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  produced  by  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese, alkaline  bases,  and  silica,  and  die  oxide  of  silver  is  reduced 
with  such  eneigy  as  to  become  incandescent.  The  substances 
which  occasion  this  decomposition  at  the  same  time  undergo  no 
change.     It  has  been  named  bi-iulphuretted  ht/drogen. 

Formula,  (2  S+H), 

Compounds  of  Sulphur  and  Oxygen. 

J  692.  When  sulphur  is  burned  in  dry  oxygen  gas,  the  latter 
undergoes  no  change  of  volume ;  but,  at  common  temperatures  and 
pressures,  a  colourless  transparent  gas  is  the  product,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  elastic  fluids  by  a  suffocating  pungent 
odour  well  known  as  the  smell  of  burning  brimstone.    It  niay  he 
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obtained  in  abundance,  and  in  a  state  of  great  purity  by  the  action 
of  strong  sulphorio  acid  upon  mercury.  The  mixture  may  be  put 
into  a  retort  and  heated,  but  the  product  of  the  operation  must  be 
collected  over  mercury.     It  is  called  sulphurous  acid  gets. 

It  extinguishes  idl  burning  bodies  when  immersed  in  it,  and 
cannot  itself  be  burned.  It  is  instantly  fatal  to  animal  life.  It 
assumes  the  liquid  form  under  a  pressure  not  exceeding  that  of  two 
atmospheres,  or  at  the  degree  of  cold  produced  by  a  mixture  of 
pounded  ice  and  salt.  It  is  then  very  limpid,  and  its  refractive  power 
is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  water.  It  first  reddens  blue  vegetable 
colours,  and  afterwards  destroys  them.  Its  bleaching  powers  are 
considerable,  and  the  vapour  of  burning  sulphur  is  employed  in 
whitening  silk  and  straw-work. 

One  himdred  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  just  double  their  weight  in 
combining  in  this  way  with  sulphur,  so  that  sulphurous  acid  is  com- 
posed of: — 

Sulphur  50  =  1  Equivalent.    16 
Oxygen  50  =  2  Equivalents.  16 

100.  32 

Water  at  60^  dissolves  about  thirty-three  times  its  bulk  of  this  gas; 
and  the  solution  possesses  its  peculiar  odour  and  taste,  which  is 
astringent. 

Formula,  (8+2  O). 

§  593.  A  mixture  of  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen  gases  may 
be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  without  showing  any  disposition  to 
combine,  provided  they  be  quite  free  from  moisture.  But  if  water 
be  present,  the  sulphurous  acid  will  gradually  unite  to  a  further 
proportion  of  oxygen ;  and  the  compound,  which  is  sulphuric  acidj 
will  be  taken  up  by  the  water.  A  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  also 
undergoes  the  same  change  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

By  boiling  sulphur  in  nitric  acid  it  may  also  be  oxigenated  to 
the  utmost,  and  sulphuric  acid  formed.  It  is  an  article  of  very  con- 
siderable importance,  and  largely  employed  in  the  arts. 

By  distilling  at  a  high  heat  the  salt  which  is  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  green  vitriol^  which  is  a  compound  of  sulpliuric  acid 
and  protoxide  of  iron,  the  water  of  crystallization  is  first  driven  off, 
and  a  dense,  oily,  colourless  liquid  may  be  afterwards  collected; 
which  emits  white  vapours  on  exposure  to  the  air.  If  this  liquid 
be  again  distilled  at  a  lower  temperature,  into  a  receiver  kept  cool 
by  ice,  a  transparent  colourless  vapour  will  pass  over,  and  concrete 
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into  a  white  solid,  of  the  texture  of  asbestus  or  flocks  of  silk.  It  is 
tough  and  elastic,  liquifies  at  a  temperature  of  about  66^  Fahrenheit, 
and  boils  between  110''  and  120''.  It  has  a  strong  attraction  for 
water,  and  takes  it  from  the  atmosphere.  This  solid  body  is  pure 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  residue  in  the  retort  wiU  be 
common  oil  of  vitriol,  or  a^jti^e^-sulphuric  acid.  When  the  former  is 
passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  it  is  resolved  into  one 
volume  of  oxygen  gas  and  two  of  sulphurous  acid. 

§  594.  The  difference  between  the  forces  of  chemical  affinity 
and  mere  adhesion  cannot  be  more  strikingly  exemplified,  perhaps, 
than  by  the  relations  of  this  acid  to  water.  The  combination  of  the 
first  equivalents  so  completely  alters  their  nature  as  that  two  volatile 
substances  become  comparatively  fixed ;  but  any  further  addition  of 
water  only  produces  the  common  effects  of  mixture  and  dilation. 

§  595.  The  aqueo-sulphuric  acid  is  also  extensively  manufac- 
tured by  burning  a  mixture  of  about  8  parts  of  sulphur  and  1  of 
nitre  in  a  properly  constructed  furnace,  with  a  strong  draft  of  air, 
and  receiving  the  products  of  the  combustion  into  large  leaden 
chambers,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  covered  with  water.  The 
water  becomes  gradually  acidulated,  and  the  concentrated  acid  is 
obtained  by  subsequent  evaporation  of  the  solution.  The  process 
is  extremely  interesting. 

The  sulphur  by  burning  in  the  atmospheric  air  forms  sulphu- 
rous acid,  and  the  nitre  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  deutoxide  of 
nitrogen,  which,  with  the  oxygen  of  another  portion  of  the  air> 
produces  nitrous  acid  gas.  Now  when  those  two  acids  are  perfectly 
dry,  they  mix  without  any  further  action  upon  each  other ;  but  with 
a  small  quantity  of  moisture  they  form  a  colourless,  transparent, 
crystalline  compound  which  is  instantly  decomposed  by  the  further 
addition  of  water.  But  the  products  of  the  decomposition  are 
sulphuric  acid,  which  remains  in  solution,  and  deutoxide  of  nitrogen, 
which  rises  in  the  gaseous  state.  One  equivalent  of  nitrous  acid 
thus  transfers  two  equivalents  of  oxygen  to  two  equivalents  of  sul- 
phurous acid,  and  converts  them  into  two  equivalents  of  sulphuric 
acid.  The  deutoxide  by  the  action  of  the  air  again  affords  nitrous 
acid,  which  plays  the  same  part  as  before  with  fresh  portions  of  the 
burning  sulphur  (136). 


(136)    The  compositions  and  decompositions  of  this  process  present 
a  beautiful  illustration  of  equivalent  proportions,  and  of  the  plaj  of 
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{  596.  The  aqueo-iulphurie  acid^  or  oil  of  vitriol,  is  a  colour- 
less oily  liquid,  of  a  specific  gravity,  when  most  concentrated,  of 
1.85,  at  which  density  it  contains  about  81  per  cent,  of  real  acid. 
It  boils  at  620%  and  freezes  at  IS"* ;  but  if  diluted  with  water,  so  as 
to  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1.78,  it  crystallizes  at  32%  and  remains 
solid  eren  to  the  temperature  of  45''.  It  rapidly  attracts  moisture 
from  the  air.  It  is  acrid,  corrosive,  and  intensely  sour,  and  its 
aflhiities  are  amongst  the  most  powerful  with  which  chemists  are 
Bcquainted.  It  decomposes  animal  and  vegetable  substances  rapidly 
from  its  strong  attraction  for  water,  the  elements  of  which  it 
abstracts  from  organic  compounds,  and  disengages  their  carbon. 
Tbo  constitution  of  sulphuric  acid  is  as  follows : — 

Sulphur      40  =s  1  Equivalent      16 
Oxygen    _60  =  3  Equivalents.    2^ 

100  40 

Formula,  (S+30). 


electire  affinity.    The  following  diagram  represents  the  constitution  of 
the  sereral  bodies  concerned  in  the  action  :— 
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The  composition  of  the  aqueous-acid,  specific  gravity,  1.85:  ifl,— 

Anhjdroug  sulphuric  acid    81.63  s  1  EqoiTalent.    40 
Water 18.37  =  1         „  _9 

100.00  49 


Fonnula,  (8+30)  +  H  +  O. 

The  dquivslent  combining  number  of  sulphuric  acid  is,  therrfore, 
40 ;  which  exactly  agrees  with  the  constitution  of  its  salts. 

§  597.  Besides  these  two  principal  compounds  of  sulphur 
and  oxygen,  there  are  two  other  acids;  the  first  (^  which,  in  equivar 
lent  composition,  is  below  the  sulphurous,  and  is  called  the  hypo- 
tulphurous;  and  the  second  is  between  the  sulphurous  and  the 
sulphuric,  and  is  called  the  hypihsulphuric  acid. 

§  598.  When  iron  or  zinc  filings  are  digested  in  a  solution 
of  sulphurous  acid,  they  are  taken  up  without  any  effervescence,  and 
peculiar,  crystallizable,  salts  are  produced,  which,  when  treated  with 
any  of  the  stronger  acids,  evolve  sulphurous  acid,  and  deposit  sul- 
phur. Now,  as  tio  acid  can  dissolve  a  metal  without  previously 
converting  it  into  an  oxide,  by  the  decomposition  of  water  or  bj  its 
own  decomposition,  it  is  clear  that  in  this  process  the  metal  must 
take  oxygen  from  the  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  base  so  formed 
combines  with  an  acid  in  which  the  oxygen  must  exist  in  less 
proportion.  The  hypo-sulphurous  acid  cannot,  however,  be  exhi- 
bited in  the  separate  form ;  for  at  the  moment  of  quitting  the  base 
with  which  it  was  united,  it  is  resolved  into  sulphurous  acid  and 
sulphur.  In  this  property  it  resembles  the  hypo-nitrous  acid.  The 
same  series  of  salts  may  be  formed  by  digesting  sulphur  in  solutions 
of  any  of  the  sulphites,  or  by  directing  a  current  of  sulphurous  acid 
into  solutions  of  the  hydro-sulphurets.  Although  the  simple  equi- 
valent proportions  of  this  acid  are  1  of  sulphur  and  1  of  oxygen,  it 
appears  from  the  analysis  of  its  salts  that  its  number  is  double  the 
amount  thus  indicated,  and  that  it  must  be  considered  as  a  com- 
pound of: — 

Sulphur    66.67  =  3  E^uiyalents.   33 
Oxygen    33.33  =  2         „  16 

100.00  48 

Formula,  (2S+20). 
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§  599.  The  hypo-sulphites  are  distinguished  as  a  class  by 
disBolTing  fresh-precipitated  chloride  of  silver,  and  forming  with  it 
a  compound  of  an  intensely  sweet  taste. 

§  600.  By  passing  sulphurous  acid  into  water,  in  which 
finely-divided  per-oxide  of  manganese  is  suspended  by  agitation,  the 
peroxide  yields  part  of  its  oxygen  to  the  acid,  and  converts  one 
portion  into  sulphuric  acid  and  another  into  the  hyp<h$tdphuric. 
To  the  liquid,  after  it  has  been  filtered,  a  solution  of  pure  baryta  is 
added  in  slight  excess,  which  precipitates  the  protoxide  of  manganese 
which  was  combined  with  the  two  acids,  and  forms  an  insoluble 
sulphate  of  baryta  with  the  sulphuric,  and  a  soluble  hypo-sulphate 
widi  the  hypo-sulphuric  acid.  The  hypo-sulphate  is  then  again  decom- 
poied  by  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  exactly  sufficient  to  precipitate 
the  baryta,  and  the  hypo-sulphuric  acid  remains  in  solution.  It 
may  be  concentrated  by  exposure  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  to  the  specific  gravity 
c^  1.347;  but  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  condense  it  further,  it  is 
deoomposed ;  sulphurous  acid  escapes,  and  sulphuric  acid  is  left  in 
solution.  This  change  is  still  more  readily  efiboted  by  heat.  The 
oompofliticm  of  the  hypoHsmlphurio  acid  is : — 

Sulphur    44.44        2  Equivalents.    32 
Oxygen     55.56        5'         „  40 

100.00  72 

And  72  is  its  combining  number. 

Formula^  (28+5  0). 

Compound  of  Sulphur  and  Carbon. 

§  601.  By  bringing  the  vapour  of  sulphur  in  contact  with 
diareoal  at  a  red  heat,  and  collecting  the  products  in  a  cooled 
receiver,  a  bi-sulpkuret  of  carbon  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
ecdourless,  transparent,  liquid,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1.272.  Its 
taste  is  acrid,  pungent,  and  somewhat  aromatic ;  its  odour,  foetid  and 
nauseous  in  the  highest  degree.  It  is  very  volatile,  and  boils  at 
oonmion  atmospheric  pressure,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  110^ 
Fahr^iheit.  It  has  never  been  congc^ded  by  the  lowest  artificial 
temperature.  It  is  highly  inflammable,  and  it  burns  with  a  blue 
flame,  emitting  copious  fumes  of  sulphurous  acid.  No  moisture  is 
deposited  upon  cold  surfaces  during  its  combustion,  proving  that 
hydr<>gen  does  not  enter  into  its  composition.    It  mixes  readily  with 
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alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  with  water :  the  latter  precipitates  it 
from  either  of  the  former  mixtures.  It  is  composed,  according  to 
the  results  of  its  analysis,  of: — 

Sulphur     84.21  =:  2  EquiTalents.    32 
Carbon      15.79  =:  1  Equiralent.        6 

100.00  38 


Formula,  (2S+C). 

Compound  of  Sulphur  and  Chlorine. 

§  602.  Sulphur  may  be  united  directly  with  chlorine  by 
passing  a  current  of  the  gas  over  it,  in  a  state  of  minute  diviaion 
and  at  a  gentle  heat.  Ten  grains  of  the  flowers  of  sulphur  will 
thus  take  up  30  cubic  inches  of  gas,  which  is  nearly  in  the  proportioD 
of  single  equivalents  of  the  two  bodies.  Chloride  of  sulphur  is  a 
volatile  liquid,  of  reddish  colour  by  reflected  light,  but  yellowish 
green  by  transmitted  light.  It  emits  fumes  which  affect  the  eyes, 
rises  in  vapour  at  a  temperature  below  200**,  and  boils  at  280**.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1.6.  It  does  not  redden  the  colour  of  perfectly 
dry  litmus,  but  when  agitated  with  water,  a  great  disengagement  of 
heat  takes  place,  sulphur  is  precipitated,  and  the  liquid  is  found  to 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  muriatic,  sulphurous,  and  sulphuric  acids. 
It  acts  strongly  upon  mercury ;  the  surface  of  the  metal  is  instantly 
tarnished,  great  heat  is  evolved,  and  a  gray  powder  is  the  result, 
wjiich  is  a  mixture  of  proto-chloride  of  mercury  and  sulphur. 

Formula,  (S+C?). 

Selenium. 

§  603.  A  new  and  rare  elementary  substance  has  very 
recently  been  detected  in  the  refuse  of  an  oil-of-vitriol  manufactory 
in  Sweden,  which  in  all  its  compositions  runs  as  parallel  with  sul- 
phur as  iodine  and  bromine  do  with  chlorine.  It  owes  its  origin  to 
the  iron  pyrites,  (or  native  compound  of  iron  and  sulphur,)  which 
are  employed  in  the  works,  and  which  contain  a  mixture,  m 
very  minute  proportions,  of  a  similar  compound  of  sdenium  and 
iron. 

Selenium  at  common  temperatures  is  a  brittle  solid,  of  a  brown 
colour  and  metallic  lustre ;  it  has  neither  taste  nor  odour.  When 
pounded  the  particles  stick  together,  and  in  powder  it  has  a  deep 
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red  ecSoait.  It  melts  at  a  few  degrees  above  the  boiling-point  of 
water,  and  when  warm  is  very  ductile,  and  may  be  drawn  into 
threads,  which  are  red  by  transmitted,  but  gray  by  reflected  light. 
It  boils  at  a  temperature  of  about  600°  Fahrenheit,  and  condenses 
either  in  opaque,  metallic-looking,  drops,  or,  when  large  receivers 
are  used,  in  flowers  of  the  colour  of  cinnabar.  Its  vapour  has  a 
deep-yellow  colour.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  undergoes  no 
change  by  mere  exposure  to  air.  Its  specific  gravity  is  4.3.  It  is  a 
non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  a  bad  conductor  of  heat.  When 
heated  before  the  blow-pipe  it  tinges  the  flame  of  a  light-blue 
cdour,  and  exhales  an  odour  of  decayed  horse-radish. 

dmbinatioM  of  Selenium  and  Oxygen. 

§  604.  The  mode  of  its  extraction  from  the  refuse  which  we 
have  mentioned  will  make  us  acquainted  with  one  of  its  combina- 
tions. By  treating  the  mixture,  which  contains  much  sulphur,  with 
nitric  acid,  both  the  sulphur  and  the  selenium  are  acidified ;  sul- 
phurous acid  and  selentous  acid  are  formed.  The  former  reacts  upon 
the  latter,  takes  its  oxygen  from  it,  and  the  selenium  sublimes. 

When  selenium  iJone  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid, 
and  the  solution  evaporated  so  as  to  expel  the  excess  of  that  acid,  a 
white  saline  matter  remains  which  may  be  sublimed  by  raising  the 
temperature;  the  colour  of  the  vapour  closely  resembling  that  of 
chlorine.  The  selenious  acid  crystallizes  in  needles  in  the  colder 
part  of  the  apparatus.  Selenious  acid  has  a  sour  and  slightly 
burning  taste,  and  is  very  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  is 
reaidily  decomposed  by  all  substances  which  have  a  strong  attraction 
for  oxygen,  and  the  selenium  may  be  precipitated  from  its  solution 
by  metallic  zinc  and  iron.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  compound 
of:— 

Selenium    71-43  =  I  Equivalent    40 
Oxygen      28.57  =  2  Equivalents.  16 

100.00  '56 


Formula,  (8m -h  20). 

Which  makes  its  equivalent  56,  in  which  proportion  it  enters  into 
eombination  with  the  diiferent  bases. 

§  605.  As  the  selenious  acid  exactly  resembles  the  sulphurou» 
in  constitution,  so  the  selenic  acid  is  exactly  analogous  to  the 
solphnric.    The  process  for  obtaining  it  is  circuitous.    Selenious 
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aeid  must  be  neutralized  with  soda,  and  the  resulting  salt  ftund 
with  about  its  own  weight  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  or  soda,  bj  projeot- 
ing  it  in  suocessiye  portions  into  a  red-hot  crucible.  The  seleaioiui 
aoid  thus  takes  another  equivalent  of  oxygen,  and  a  combination  of 
adenic  acid  and  soda  is  the  result.  The  fused  mass  is  then  acted 
upon  by  a  hot  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  water,  and  the  solution 
made  to  boil  briskly ;  when  anhydrous  seleniate  of  soda  is  deposited. 
The  hot  liquid  decanted  from  the  salt  deposits  crystals  of  the  excess 
of  nitrate  upon  cooling.  On  renewing  the  ebullition  fresh  portions 
of  the  seleniate  al'C  procured;  and  the  process  is  renewed  till  the  whole 
is  separated.  This  process  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  seleniate  of 
soda,  like  the  sulphate  of  the  same  base,  is  more  soluble  in  water  of 
about  90"^,  than  at  higher  or  lower  temperatures.  The  nitrite  of 
the  base  which  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrate  is  pu^ 
poeely  reconverted  into  a  nitrate  by  the  addition  of  the  nitric  acid. 

$  606.  To  procure  the  acid  in  a  free  state,  a  solution  of  the 
seleniate  is  decomposed  by  nitrate  of  lead.  The  seleniate  of  lead 
which  is  formed  is  perfectly  insoluble,  like  the  sulphate,  and  after 
being  well  washed,  is  suspended  in  water,  and  exposed  to  a  current 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  precipitates  all  the  lead  but  does 
not  decompose  the  selenic  acid.  The  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen is  driven  off  by  heat,  and  the  filtered  liquid  consists  of  a  dilate 
solution  of  selenic  acid  in  water. 

When  concentrated,  selenic  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which 
may  be  heated  to  536**  without  decomposition ;  but  above  that  tem- 
perature, it  is  resolved  into  selenious  acid  and  oxygen.  Its  specific 
gravity,  at  the  highest,  is  about  2.6.  The  affinity  of  selenic  acid 
fer  bases  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  sulphurio  acid.  It  conflists 
of:— 

Selenium    62.5  =:  1  Equivalent.    40 
Oxygen      37»5  s  3  Equivalents.   24 

100.0  64 


Formula,  (S«+3  0). 

Compound  of  Selenium  and  Hydrogen. 

§  607.  To  establish  completely  the  remarkable  analogy 
between  selenium  and  sulphur,  we  shall  describe  one  more  of 
the  oompounds  of  this  rare  substance ;  namely,  that  which  it  foro^^ 
Mrith  hydrogen.  It  may  be  obtained  by  acting  upon  akn^  ^J^ 
poiamum  (formed  by  fusing  together  potassium  and  selenium)  ^^ 
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diloie  muriatic  acid.    A  gas  is  thus  formed,  which  may  be  col- 
leeted  in  the  same  way  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

In  odour,  these  two  gases  a  good  deal  resemble  each  other.  It 
may  be  called  iydrO'Selenio  add^  or  adenuretted  hydrogen.  It  is 
absorbed  by  water  with  which  it  forms  a  colourless  solution.  It 
reddens  litmus  paper,  and  stains  the  epidermis  brown.  It  is  gra- 
dually, but  completely,  decomposed  by  contact  with  the  air,  and  the 
selenium  deposited  in  a  red  precipitate.  It  throws  down  all 
metallic  solutions  in  the  form  of  selenurets.  This  gas  produces 
violent  eflbcts  upon  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  a  sharp  and  pain- 
ful sensation  in  the  nose  which  is  followed  by  a  temporary  loss  of 
the  sense  of  smelling.   According  to  its  analysis  it  is  composed  of: — 

Selenium    97-66  =:  I  Equivalent.    40 
Hydrogen     2.44  =  „  ^ 

100.00  41 


Fomula,(S^+H). 

Pho9phoru8. 

§  608.  The  next  element  which  we  shall  describe  is  a  very 
remarkable  substance,  and  has  never  been  found  in  nature  in  its 
simple  form:  but  in  combination  with  oxygen  and  lime,  it  is  a 
product  chiefly  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  a  combustible  to 
which  we  have  already  frequently  referred  by  the  name  of  phoi- 
pkarus.  It  differs  not  more  from  the  other  combustibles  which  we 
have  hitherto  examined  in  its  peculiar  properties,  than  in  its  modes 
of  combination. 

It  may  be  prepared  by  calcining  bones  in  an  open  fire,  to  burn 
off  and  dissipate  all  the  volatile  ingredients,  reducing  their  earthy 
residue  to  a  fine  powder,  and  digesting  them  for  two  or  three  days 
in  half  their  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  adding  as  much  water  as 
may  give  the  mixture  the  consistence  of  a  thin  paste.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  the  time,  twice  the  bulk  of  boiling  water  must  be  stirred 
up  with  it,  and  the  liquid  separated  by  filtration.  In  this  operation 
the  sulphuric  acid  displaces  phosphoric  add  from  the  lime  with 
which  it  is  combined  in  the  bone  earth,  and  it  may  be  concen- 
trated by  evaporation  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  syrup.  It  must 
then  be  mixed  with  one-fourth  its  weight  of  charcoal  in  powder, 
and  strongly  heated  in  an  earthen- ware  retort,  the  beak  of  which 
must  be  plunged  under  water.  The  heat  must  be  very  slowly  raised 
till  it  becomes  very  intense.    A  large  quantity  of  gas  will  escape 
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during  the  process,  and  spontaneously  inflame  upon  passing  throagh 
the  water  into  the  air ;  and  the  phosphorus  will  distil  oyer  in  drops 
and  congeal  in  the  water.  In  this  process  the  phosj^orio  acid  is 
deoxjdated  hj  the  charcoal,  which  at  a  high  temperature  has  a 
stronger  affinity  for  the  oxygen  than  the  phosphorus  (137). 

§  609.  As  thus  obtained  it  is  a  soft  solid  of  a  flesh-red 
colour;  but  when  purified  by  fusion  under  a  warm  solution  of 
anmionia,  and  a  second  time  under  alcohol,  it  is  perfectly  coloar- 
less  and  transparent.  It  may  be  obtained  in  octohedral  crystals 
from  its  solution  in  naphtha,  or  sulphuret  of  phosphorus.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1.77.  It  is  highly  inflammable  and  takes  fire  by 
slight  friction,  and  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  it  under  water  in 
well-closed  bottles.  It  may  easily  be  cut  with  a  knife.  When  air  is 
carefully  excluded,  or  under  water,  it  melts  at  about  105°,  and  boils 
at  SSO"":  100  cubic  inches  of  its  vapour  weigh  135  grams.  It  is 
tasteless  and  insoluble  in  water,  but  proves  highly  poisonous  when 
taken  into  the  stomach. 

§  610.  In  the  atmosphere,  phosphorus  emits  a  light  smoke 
and  peculiar  smell,  not  unlike  that  of  garlic :  the  smoke  shines  in 
the  dark  with  a  pale-greenish  and  very  beautiful  light.  This  is 
owing  to  a  slow  combustion,  or  combination  with  oxygen,  and  if  a 
stick  of  phosphorus  be  confined  under  a  jar  full  of  common  air  over 


(137)  The  apparatus  for  the  pre- 
paration of  phosphorus  is  here  delineated. 
The  mixed  phosphorous  acid  and  charcoal 
is  placed  in  retort,  a,  which  is  proper!/ 
adjusted  in  the  furnace,  b.  The  neck  of 
the  retort  dips  under  the  water  in  the 
basin,  c. 
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water,  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  will  gradually  be  absorbed  and  the 
nitrogen  remain,  and  then  its  light  will  be  extinguished. 

It  is  remarkable  that  phosphorus  does  not  shine  in  perfectly 
pure  oxygen  till  heated  to  80'',  near  which  point  it  bursts  into 
flame ;  and  no  absorption  takes  place  under  this  temperature :  but 
if  the  elasticity  of  the  gas  be  decreased  to  about  one-eighth  or  one- 
toith  of  that  of  the  usual  elasticity  of  the  air,  the  slow  combustion 
with  the  evolution  of  the  glow  will  take  place.  If  the  density  of 
the  oxygen  be  reduced  to  the  same  amount  by  mixture  with 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  or  carbonic  acid,  the  same  phenomena  will  be 
produced.  Some  caution  should  be  used  in  exposing  this  highly 
inflammable  substance  to  the  air,  as  the  heat  which  is  evolved 
during  this  slow  combustion  sometimes  accumulates  to  a  sufficient 
degree  to  cause  the  whole  to  burst  into  flame.  Pieces  of  phosphorus 
placed  upon  cotton  or  charcoal,  or  other  bad  conductors  of  heat, 
will  almost  always  accumulate  heat  enough  for  this  purpose. 

§  611.  Phosphorus  combines  with  many  of  the  metals, 
forming  with  them  metallic  phosphurets.  They  may  be  obtained 
by  heating  the  two  substances  together ;  and  sometimes  by  passing  a 
compound  of  phosphorus  and  hydrogen  into  solutions  of  the  oxides. 
Phosphuretted  hydrogen,  however,  by  no  means  acts  with  the  same 
certainty  as  the  different  hydro-acids  which  we  have  examined ;  in 
most  cases  the  metal  is  merely  reduced.  Phosphorus  alone  will, 
indeed,  reduce  those  metals  which  have  but  a  feeble  attraction  for 
oxygen,  and  a  stick  of  phosphorus  introduced  into  solutions  of  gold, 
silver,  or  platinum,  will  become  coated  by  the  respective  metals. 

It  is  not  known  that  the  phosphurets  enter  into  secondary  com- 
bination, and  they  do  not  possess  much  interest. 

Compounds  of  Phosphorus  and  Oxyge^i, 

§  612.  The  product  of  the  slow  combustion  of  phosphorus 
which  has  just  been  described,  is  an  acid  liquid ;  and  a  mixture  of 
phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acids.  No  good  process  is,  however, 
known,  by  which  they  may  be  separated  from  this  liquid. 

Phosphoi'ous  acidy  in  combination  with  water,  may  be  obtained 
by  passing  a  current  of  chlorine  through  phosphorus  fused  under 
hot  water ;  a  chloride  of  phosphorus  is  thus  formed,  which  is  imme- 
diately resolved  into  muriatic  acid  and  phosphorous  acid  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  water;  the  former  may  be  expelled  by 
evaporation,  and  the  latter  will  remain.  It  is  a  crystallizable  com- 
pound, of  a  sour  taste  and  very  soluble  in  water.     By  heat  it  is 
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reaolyed  into  a  compound  of  phosphorus  and  hydrogen,  which 
escapes,  and  phosphoric  acid  which  is  fixed.  It  may  be  obtained 
in  the  anhydrous  state  in  small  quantities,  by  burning  phosphorus 
in  a  long  tube  with  a  very  limited  access  of  air.  In  this  case  it 
sublimes  in  the  form  of  a  white  volatile  powder,  which  rapidly 
absorbs  moisture  from  the  air.    It  is  composed  of : — 

Phosphoms    57*14  =:  1    Equiyalent.     16 
Oxygen      .    42.86  =  U  Equiyalents.  J12 

100.00  28 


Formula,  (2  P +30). 

And  28  constitutes  the  equivalent  in  which  it  enters  into  secondary 
combination  with  the  bases,  and  constitutes  the  class  of  salts  which 
are  denominated  phosphites. 

§  613.  An  acid  of  inferior  degree  of  oxygenization  may  be 
formed  by  acting  upon  water  by  phosphuret  of  barium.  Hydrogen 
in  combination  with  phosphorus  makes  its  escape,  and  a  solution 
of  the  hypo^hosphorous  acid  in  combination  with  baryta,  remains, 
from  which  the  base  may  be  precipitated  by  the  cautious  addition 
of  sulphuric  acid.  When  the  clear  filtered  liquor  has  been  concen- 
trated by  evaporation,  it  contitutes  a  sour  viscid  liquid  which  is 
incapable  of  crystallization,  and  rapidly  attracts  oxygen.  It 
consists  of: — 

Phosphorus    80  =  2  Equivalents.  32 
Oxygen     .  _20  =  1  Equivalent.    J^ 

100  ^ 

Formula,  (2  P  +  0). 

$  614.  When  phosphorus  is  burned  in  the  open  air,  it 
generally  leaves  a  red  insoluble  residue,  which  is  a  compound  of 
phosphorus  with  still  less  oxygen  than  the  preceding,  and  is  an 
oxide  of  phatpkarui.  It  may  be  formed  in  greater  abundance  by 
directing  a  small  stream  of  oxygen  upon  phosphorus,  kept  melted 
under  boiling  water.  The  acids  which  are  formed  at  the  same  time 
are  retained  in  solution,  while  the  red  oxide  floats  in  the  liquid. 
When  dried,  it  must  be  exposed  to  heat  in  a  retort,  to  drive  off  any 
uncombined  phosphorus,  and  afterwards  washed  and  dried.  It 
possesses  neither  odour  nor  taste.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  and 
insoluble  in  that  liquid  and  in  alcohol,  ether  and  oils.    It  does  not 
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inflame  till  exposed  to  a  temperature  approaching  to  redneM,  when 
it  buniB  into  phoaphoric  acid.  The  results  of  ita  analysis  prove  it 
to  be  a  Qompound  of: — 

Phosphorus    85.78  =  3  Equiyalents.  48 
Oxygen      .     14.22  =:  1  Equiyalent      8 

100.00  56 


Formula,  (3  P+0). 

§  615.  Pkoiphoric  acid^  or  phosphorus  at  ita  maximum  degree 
of  oxidation,  may  be  obtained  from  the  impure  acid,  the  extraction 
of  which  from  bones  has  been  already  described  (§  608),  by  boiling  it 
with  carbonate  of  anmionia  in  excess.  The  liquid  after  filtration  is 
to  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  then  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible ; 
by  which  anmionia,  and  other  volatile  matters  are  driven  off. 

It  may  also  be  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  phosphorus* 
For  this  purpose,  small  fragments  must  be  very  cautiously  dropped 
into  the  acid,  gently  heated  in  a  retort.  The  action  is  very  violent, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  is  disengaged.  A 
small  quantity  of  ammonia  is  at  the  same  time  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  water,  which  may  be  expelled  by  evaporating  the 
liquid  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  and  afterwards  exposing  it  in 
a  platinum  crucible  to  a  dull  red  heat. 

In  both  these  processes,  the  acid  is  obtained  in  combination  with 
water,  which  it  retains  even  at  a  red  heat,  and  with  which  at  a 
high  temperature  it  may  be  sublimed.  This  aqueous  acid  some- 
times goes  by  the  name  of  glacial  phatphyric  acid* 

§  616.  The  white  matter  which  is  formed  during  the  inflam- 
mation of  phosphorus  in  oxygen  gas,  or  common  air,  and  which  falls 
like  flakes  of  snow,  is  pure  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid.  Its  consti- 
tution according  to  its  most  accurate  analysis,  is: — 

Phosphorus    44.44  rs  1    Equivalent.     16 
Oxygen     .    55.56  ss  3^  Equivalents.  90 

100.00  36 


Formula,  (2  P +5  0). 

And  the  glacial  phosphoric  acid  consists  of: — 

Phosphoric  add  80  =  1  Equivalent.  36 

Water     .    .    ^  =  1  „  M 

100  56 


Formula,  (2  P+6  0)  +  H+0. 
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It  very  speedily  deliquesces  in  the  air  into  an  intensely  sour 
liquid  of  the  specific  gravity  2.  It  does  not  corrode  animal  and 
vegetable  substances.  The  solution  is  not  volatile,  nor  is  it  capable 
of  being  decomposed  by  heat  alone.  It  emits  no  odour  when 
heated. 

§  617.  This  acid  undergoes  certain  changes  in  the  ultimate 
arrangement  of  its  constituent  particles,  without  alteration  of  their 
equivalent  proportions,  by  particular  treatment  with  heat  and  with 
water.  These  modifications  are  chiefly  distinguished  in  the  com- 
position of  its  salts. 

When  phosphoric  acid,  or  any  of  its  salts,  have  been  exposed  to 
a  heat  of  415°,  it  is  recognised  by  precipitating  nitrate  of  silver  of  a 
white  colour ;  and  the  acid  in  this  state  has  been  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  pyrthphotpharic  acid.  When  it  has  not  been  ex- 
posed to  such  a  temperature,  or  when  after  having  been  so  exposed 
it,  or  its  salts,  is  dissolved  in  water  and  boiled,  it  produces  a  yellow 
precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  goes  by  the  name  of 
phosphoric  acid. 

§  618.  The  acid,  again,  which  is  obtained  by  heating  to 
redness  a  concentrated  solution  of  either  phosphoric  or  pyro- 
phosphoric  acids  is  in  a  third  state,  and  called  fneUi-phaspharie  add. 
It  is  distinguished  by  precipitating  oxides  of  silver  in  gelatinous 
flakes  of  a  gray  colour.  The  phosphoric  and  the  pyro-phosphoric 
acids,  on  the  one  hand,  are  both  converted  into  metarphosphoric  by 
exposure  to  a  red  heat,  and  on  the  other,  the  aqueous  solutions  of 
the  meta-phosphoric  and  the  pyro-phosphoric  acids  readily  pass  into 
phosphoric,  by  boiling  their  aqueous  solutions. 

§  619.  The  acid  in  these  its  three  states,  is  distinguished  by 
a  tendency  to  unite  with  bases  in  diflerent  proportions,  and  when 
not  in  saline  combination  ia  supposed  to  be  constituted  of  anhydrous 
acid  with  corresponding  equivalents  of  water.     Thus : — 

(P  -H  2i  O)  =  Anhydrous  phosphoric  acid. 

(P  +  2i  O)  +  li  (H-hO)  =  Hydro-phosphoric  acid. 
(P + 2i  O)  +        (H  4-  O)  =  Pyro-phosphoric  add. 
2  (P  -I-  2i  0)  -I-        (H  -F  O)  =  Meta-phosphoric  add. 

If  we  view  the  water  in  these  compounds  in  the  light  of  a  base, 
then  when  any  of  them  is  treated  with  a  stronger  base,  the  whole, 
or  a  part,  of  the  water  is  displaced,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the 
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total  amonnt  of  base  in  combination  with  the  anhydrous  acid,  may 
be  r^iarded  as  remaining  the  same. 

Thus,  the  series  of  multiples  of  water  in  the  varieties  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  are,  1^,  I,  i,  while  the  series  of  multiples  of  oxygen 
which  oonstitutea  the  acids  of  phosphorus,  are  ^,  1^,  2^.  To  avoid 
the  ^pearance  of  the  half  equivalent,  the  equivalent  of  phosphorus 
may  be  doubled,  and  the  same  series  of  the  equivalents  of  oxygen 
becomes  1,  3,  5 ;  but  the  compound  equivalents,  hence  resulting,  do 
not  agree  with  the  constitution  of  the  salts  in  secondary  combination. 
The  same  series  is  maintained  in  its  other  primary  combinations, 
where  more  than  one  is  known  with  the  same  element. 

Compounds  of  Phosphorus  and  Hydrogen. 

{  620.  The  examination  of  the  compounds  of  phosphorus  and 
hydrogen,  and,  it  may  indeed  be  said,  of  all  the  compounds  of  phos- 
phorus, is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty.  We  have  already 
stated  that  when  aqueo-phosphorous  acid  is  heated,  a  gaseous  com- 
pound of  phosphorus  and  hydrogen  is  given  off.  It  is  transparent  and 
colourless,  and  of  an  excessively  offensive  odour  and  bitter  taste. 
Water  absorbs  one-eighth  of  its  volume;  but  it  is  much  more 
freely  taken  up  by  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  chloride  of 
calcium.  It  has  no  acid  reaction  upon  vegetable  colours ;  but  like 
Bulphuretted  hydrogen  decomposes  some  metallic  salts  with  the 
formation  of  phosphurets  of  the  metals.  It  is  very  poisonous,  and 
will  not  support  combustion.  When  pure,  it  may  be  mixed  with 
common  air,  or  oxygen,  without  danger,  but  the  mixture  explodes 
with  the  electric  spark,  or  at  a  temperature  of  300°.  Diminishing 
the  pressure  will  also  cause  it  to  explode,  as  by  raising  the  jar  upon 
the  mercurial  bath  so  that  the  mercury  in  the  interior  may  be 
lifted  about  an  inch  or  two. 

§  621.  Phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  also  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  water  on  boiling  phosphorus  in  a  strong  solution  of 
potassa  in  a  small  retort ;  and  again  by  the  action  of  phosphuret 
of  calcium  upon  water.  The  product  of  these  processes  is,  how- 
ever, distinguished  by  being  spontaneously  inflammable  in  common 
air,  or  oxygen ;  a  property  which  the  gas  loses  by  being  kept  over 
water.  Each  bubble,  as  it  reaches  the  surface  of  the  water, 
bursts  into  flame,  and  forms  a  ring  of  white  smoke  composed  of 
phosphoric  acid,  which  is  very  beautiful  in  a  still  atmosphere.  The 
two  gases  are  essentially  the  same  in  composition ;  but  in  the  latter 
state  it  is  probable  that  it  contains  a  very  small  proportion  of 
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another  compound  of  hydrogen  and  phosphorus,  which  is  the  spon- 
taneously inflammable  ingredient,  and  causes  the  combustion  of  the 
whole.  Phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  probably  composed  of  three 
volumes  of  hydrogen,  united  to  one-fourth  of  a  volume  of  phos- 
phorus in  vapour,  condensed  into  tveo.  According  to  its  analysis  it 
contains  by  weight : — 

Phosphorus    91.43  ss  2  Equivalents. ,  32 
Hydrogen  .      6.57  =  3        „  _3 

100.00  36 


Formula,  (2  P +3  H;. 

§  622.  Possessing  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  properties  very 
decidedly,  phosphuretted  hydrogen  bears  some  analogy  on  one  hand 
to  the  hydro-acids,  as  we  have  stated  with  regard  to  its  action  upon 
the  solution  of  metallic  oxides  (§  611),  and  on  the  other  hand  to 
ammonia.  It  unites  with  hydro-bromic  acid,  hydro-iodic  acids,  snd 
forms  with  them  definite  compounds  ^ich  crystallize  in  cubes. 

Gombmatiofie  of  Phatphorus  and  Ohhrine. 

§  623.  By  passing  the  vapour  of  phosphorus  over  bi-chloride 
of  mercury  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  a  volatile  liquid  is  obtained, 
which  is  a  sesqui-cMoride  of  phosphorus.  It  is  transparent  and 
colourless ;  of  ^e  specific  gravity  of  1.45.  It  does  not  affect  the 
colour  of  dry  litmus,  but  the  fumes  which  it  gives  off  in  abundance 
are  acid,  owing  to  contact  with  the  moisture  of  the  air.  It  acts 
energetically  upon  v^ater;  the  hydrogen  combining  with  the  chlorine 
to  constitute  muriatic  acid  and  the  oxygen  with  the  phosphoruB,  ij 
which  phosphorous  acid  is  generated.     It  consists  of: — 

Phosphorus    22.5   =  1    Equivalent.     16 
Chlorine    .    77*5  :=  H  Equivalents.  54 

100.0  "to 


Formula,  (2  P +3  Ci). 

§  624.  When  phosphorus  is  introduced  into  chlorine,  it 
spontaneously  inflames,  and  bums  vnth  a  pale  flame,  and  another 
compound  is  fiHrmed,  which  is  a  per-^hloride  of  phosphorus.  The 
product  is  a  white  solid  which  condenses  upon  the  cool  parts  of  the 
containing  vessel.  It  is  volatile  at  a  temperature  below  212^*  ^^^ 
may  be  fused  undw  pressure,  and  crystallizes  on  cooling.    It  acts 
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With  yiolence  npon  water,  forming  with  its  elements  muriatic  and 
phosphoric  acids.  One  grain  of  phosphorus  combines  in  this  way 
with  six  of  chlorine,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  16 :  90,    Or ; — 

Phosphonis    15.1  =  1    Equiralent    16 
Chloiine    .    84.9  =  2^  EguiYalents.  90 

100.0  106 


Fonn«]a^(8P+50). 

Compound  of  Phosphorus  and  Nitrogen. 

{  625.  When  either  of  the  chlorides  of  pho£|>horus  are  made 
to  act  upon  drj  ammonia,  a  white  solid  mass  is  obtained  which 
gives  off  muriatic  acid,  and  excess  of  ammonia^  at  a  strong  red  heat ; 
and  leaves  behind,  out  of  the  contact  of  air,  a  white  substance, 
which  is  a  compound  of  phosphorus  and  nitrogen.  When  preserved 
from  the  agency  of  air  and  moisture,  it  is  perfectly  fixed  and  infu- 
nble  at  a  red  heat,  and  it  is  remarkably  indifferent  to  the  strongest 
reagents.  Concttdtoted  nitric  acid  very  slowly  e<Hiverts  a  portion 
of  it  into  phosphoric  acid,  and  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol  as  slowly 
effects  the  same  chsmge  with  ihe  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid. 
Whoi  fused  with  caustic  potassa,  ammonia  is  given  off,  and  pho»- 
phate  i}{  potassa  remains.  Dry  hydrogen  at  a  red  heat  decomposes 
it  wiUi  the  formation  of  anmicmia,  and  phosphorus  distils  off. 
There  is  no  trace  of  the  formation  of  water  during  the  action. 
FAosphurei  ofnitrofm  consists  of: — 

Phosph(Mrus    53.2  s  1  Equival^t.    16 
Nitrogen    .    46.8  =1  „  \A 

100.0  30 


Formula,  (P+N). 

This  substance  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  production  of  a 
fixed  substance  by  the  combination  of  highly  volatile  principles,  and 
presents  a  curious  contrast  to  the  detonating  and  easily  decom- 
posable compounds  of  chl<Mrine  and  iodine  with  the  same  element. 

Silicon. 

§  626.  To  complete  this  genend  View  of  the  non-metallic 
elements,  it  only  remains  that  we  describe  the  properties,  and  a  few 
of  the  combinations,  of  silicon  and  boron;   two  undecompounded 
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Bubstances,  which  differ  very  materially  from  all  the  preceding,  but 
are  connected  together  by  the  strongest  resemblances.  Like  carbon, 
they  are  known  only  in  the  solid  state,  and  are  perfectly  fixed  at 
the  strongest  heat ;  the  only  effect  of  which  upon  them,  is  to  render 
them  harder. 

§  627.  Although  silicon  in  combination  with  oxygen  is  one 
of  the  most  abundant  substances  in  nature,  so  much  so  as  to  entitle 
it  to  be  considered  the  basis  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  as  charcoal  is 
of  the  vegetable  and  animal,  its  insulation  is  only  of  very  recent 
date. 

By  heating  a  mixture  of  fluor-spar  and  silica,  or  flint,  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  at  a  moderate  heat,  an  acid  gas  is  obtained, 
which,  by  being' passed  into  a  solution  of  potassa,  combines  with  it, 
and  forms  a  salt,  which  must  be  separated  by  evaporation,  and 
afterwards  heated  nearly  to  redness.  By  mixing  this  salt  with 
about  eight  times  its  weight  of  potassium,  and  heating  it  in  a  green 
glass  or  iron  tube,  a  decomposition  takes  place,  accompanied  by 
a  feeble  detonation  before  the  mixture  becomes  red-hot.  When 
the  mass  has  become  cold,  all  the  soluble  parts  may  be  removed  by 
washing,  and  silicon  will  remain.  It  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  solid, 
in  a  disintegrated  state,  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  without  metallic 
lustre.  It  does  not  conduct  electricity,  and,  when  first  prepared,  is 
combustible  both  in  common  air  and  in  oxygen  gas.  It  is  not 
acted  upon  by  the  sulphuric  or  nitric  acids,  even  when  assisted  by 
heat.  When  it  has  been  exposed  to  a  high  temperature  it  becomes 
very  hard,  and  will  not  burn  even  in  oxygen  gas. 

CombinatioH  of  Silicon  und  Oxygen, 

§  628.  To  oxidate  silicon  completely,  it  may  be  mixed  with 
dry  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  heated  to  redness;  it  then  bums 
vividly  at  the  expense  of  the  carbonic  acid ;  carbonic  oxide  is  dis- 
engaged, and  some  carbon  deposited.  In  this  process  silicon  com- 
bines with  its  own  weight  of  oxygen,  and  forms  Miea^  or  pure  fiM^ 
which,  upon  the  supposition  of  its  being  a  protoxide,  is  composed 
of:— 

Silicon   60  =:  1  Equivalent.  8 
Oxygen  50  =:  1         ,,  8 

100  li 

Formula,  (S«*  +  0); 
and  the  equivalent  of  silicon  is  the  same  as  that  of  oxygen. 
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§  629.  Silica  is  found  in  a  state  of  purity  in  the  form  of 
rock-crystal,  which  is  perfectly  colourless  and  transparent.  It  may 
also  be  obtained  by  calcining  common  flints,  quenching  them  in 
water,  and  then  reducing  them  to  powder.  In  this  state  they  must 
be  mixed  with  four  or  five  times  their  weight  of  carbonate  of  potassa, 
and  fused  in  a  crucible  at  a  strong  red  heat.  The  compound  may 
be  dissolved,  when  cold,  in  water,  and  the  alkaline  solution  dropped 
gradually  into  dilute  muriatic  acid.  The  muriatic  acid  combines 
with  the  potassa,  and  the  silica  is  separated  in  the  form  of  a  white 
translucent  jelly.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  hydrate  of  silica.  If  the  whole 
be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  saline  matter  be  washed  off  from 
the  fused  mass,  pure  silica  will  remain.  It  is  a  perfectly  white, 
tasteless,  powder,  which  feels  harsh  between  the  fingers.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  2.6.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  every  acid,  except 
the  hydro-fluoric.  When  first  precipitated,  it  is  taken  up  by  solu- 
tions of  potassa  and  soda,  but  not  by  the  volatile  alkali.  It  is 
perfectly  infusible  by  all  ordinary  means,  but  is  said  to  have  been 
melted  in  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe.  It  ranks  with  the  oxy- 
acids,  from  its  combining  with  the  fixed  alkalies. 

Compound  of  Silicon  and  Chlorine. 

§  630.  When  silicon  is  heated  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  it 
ignites  and  forms  a  compound,  which  is  rapidly  volatilized.  The 
product  of  the  combustion  condenses  into  a  liquid,  which  is  colour- 
less when  pure,  but  is  generally  yellow  from  a  portion  of  chlorine 
mixed  with  it.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  the  joint  action  of 
chlorine  and  carbon  upon  silica;  and  the  process  affords  a  good 
example  of  the  eflScacy  of  two  concurring  sanities,  when  neither 
singly  would  be  efficient.  It  consists  in  mixing  equal  parts  of 
hydrated  silicic  acid  and  starch  into  a  paste  with  oil,  and  heating 
the  mass  in  a  covered  crucible,  so  as  to  char  the  vegetable  matters. 
lu  this  way  an  intimate  mixture  of  silica  and  carbon  is  obtained, 
which  is  placed  in  fragments  in  a  porcelain  tube  and  heated  to  red- 
ness, while  a  current  of  dry  chlorine  is  passed  over  it.  The  oxygen 
of  the  silica  unites  with  the  carbon,  and  forms  carbonic  oxide ;  and 
the  silicon  and  the  chlorine  at  the  same  moment  combine.  Neither 
carbon  nor  chlorine,  singly,  have  the  slightest  action  upon  silica. 
The  volatile  product  is  agitated  with  a  little  mercury  to  free  it 
from  mixed  chlorine,  and  is  then  very  pure. 

Chloride  of  silicon  has  a  suffocating  odour,  not  unlike  that  of 
cyanogen,  and  when  thrown  into  water  is  converted  into  muriatic 
acid  and  silica.     It  consists  of: — 

2c 
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Silicon        ]8.3  =:   1  Equiyalent     8 
Chlorine    8L7  =  1  „         ^^ 

100.0  44 


Fonnula,  (»^+C?). 

Oamjxnind  of  Silieon  and  Fluorine. 

§  6S1.  We  have  already  stated  that  hydro-fluoric  acid  acts 
very  energetically  upon  glass :  or,  as  we  may  now  add,  upon  pare 
silica.  The  product  of  the  action  is  a  gas,  which  may  easily  be 
obtained  by  pouring  upon  powdered  fluor-spar,  mixed  with  half  its 
weight  of  fine  sand  or  glass,  an  equal  weight  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid.  It  may  be  collected  in  glass  jars  over  mercury.  It  is  colour- 
less, and  possesses  a  penetrating  odour  and  sour  taste.  It  extin- 
guishes all  burning  bodies  when  immersed  in  it,  and  produces  white 
fumes  in  the  air  from  its  high  attraction  for  moisture.  100  cubic 
inches  weigh  about  112  grains. 

Water  absorbs  263  times  its  bulk  of  the  gas,  and  the  solution 
may  be  kept  in  glass  vessels.  About  17  per  cent,  of  silica  is  pre- 
cipitated during  the  solution,  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  water, 
the  oxygen  of  which  unites  with  the  silicon,  and  the  hydrogen  with 
the  fluorine,  which  forms  hydro-fluoric  acid,  and  which  remains 
in  solution.  The  gas  condenses  twice  its  volume  of  ammonia,  and 
forms  with  it  a  dry,  saline  compound.  It  also  combines  with  other 
bases. 

The  gas  is  most  probably  a  binary  compound  of  silicon  and 
fluorine,  and  its  proper  name  would,  therefore,  be  fluoride  of  silicon* 
It  is  sometimes  called  fluoHsilicio  acid.    It  is  composed  of: — 

Silicon        30.8  =  1  Equivalent      8, 
Fluoiine     69:2  =  1  „  18 

100.0  26 

Formula^  (S»+F). 

Boron. 

5  682.  WTien  two  parts  of  potassium  are  mixed  with  one  of 
bor<ieic  add^  which  has  been  previously  fused  and  powdered,  and 
the  two  are  heated  together  in  a  copper  tube,  at  a  temperature  of 
about  300*  Fahrenheit,  they  suddenly  become  red  hot;  and  when 
the  product  has  been  washed  with  warm  water,  a  grewish-brown, 
or  olive-coloured  substance  remains,  which  is  boron. 
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It  is  insoluble  in  water,  tasteless,  and  without  action  upon  vege- 
table colours.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  It  may  be 
exposed  to  the  strongest  heat  in  close  vessels  without  undergoing 
anj  change,  except  becoming  harder  and  more  dense.  It  does  not 
decompose  water,  either  hot  or  cold.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  2. 
When  heated  to  about  600^  Fahrenheit,  in  the  open  air  it  bums 
vividly,  and  is  converted  into  boracic  acid. 


Compound  of  Boron  and  Owygm. 

$  633.  Boron  absorbs  about  68  per  cent,  of  oxygen  during  its 
conversion  into  borcunc  acid. 

Boracio  acid  is  commonly  obtained  by  dissolving  a  given  weight 
of  a  salt  called  horcuv^  (which  is  imported  into  this  country  from 
India,  in  a  rough  state,  under  the  name  of  tincal^)  in  boiling  water, 
and  adding  half  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  previously  diluted  with 
«n  equal  quantity  of  water.  As  the  solution  cools,  scaly  crystals 
ve  precipitated,  which  is  the  substance  in  question.  It  is  also 
found  native  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes. 

It  is  destitute  of  odour,  and  possesses  very  little  taste.  It  is 
>Pftringly  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  reddens  blue  vegetable 
coloon.  It  also  acts  as  an  alkali  upon  turmeric  paper,  turning  its 
yellow  tint  to  brovm.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  communicates  a 
green  colour  to  its  flame.  It  fuses  when  heated,  and  parts  with  its 
water  of  crystallization.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  fixing  the 
equivalent  of  boron  and  of  this  acid ;  but  the  latter  is  probably 
composed  of: — 

Boron       29.41  =  1  Equivalent.    20 
Oxygen    7059  =  6  Equivalent!.  ^48 

100.00  68 

Formula,  (B'^+eO). 

The  number,  68,  will  agree  with  the  proportion  in  which  it 
combines  with  soda^  to  form  borax.  The  aqueo-aoid  will  then  eon- 
art  of:— 

Anhydrous  Boracic  Acid    65.74  =  1  Equiyalent.    68 

'W'ater 44.26  =  6  Eguiyalents.  54 

100.00  122 

Formula,  (B^+60)+6  (H+0). 
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Gompot^nd  of  Boron  and  Chlorine. 

§  634.  The  chloride  of  boron  may  be  prepared  by  exactly 
similar  processes  to  those  which  have  been  described  for  procuring 
chloride  of  silicon,  (§  630,)  only  substituting  boracic  acid  for  silica. 
It  is  a  colourless  gas,  which  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity 
by  collecting  it  over  mercury,  which  absorbs  any  excess  of  chlorine. 
It  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water,  but  with  instant  decomposition,  and 
the  production  of  muriatic  and  boracic  acids.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
3.94.  Its  exact  composition  has  not  yet  been  accurately  determined. 
It  forms  a  liquid  compound  with  ammonia. 

Boron  and  Fluorine. 

§  635.  If  fluor-spar  be  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  vitrified 
boracic  acid  instead  of  silica,  (§  631,)  and  gently  heated  with  sulphuric 
acid  in  a  retort,  a  gas  may  be  collected  over  mercury,  which  greatly 
resembles  the  fluo-silicic  gas.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  exposing 
a  mixture  of  boracic  acid  and  fluor-spar  together  in  an  iron  tube  to 
a  high  heat.  It  is  colourless,  possesses  a  very  pungent  odour,  and 
instantly  extinguishes  flame.  It  occasions  a  dense  white  cloud 
when  it  escapes  into  the  air ;  and  it  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water, 
which  takes  up  700  times  its  volume.  Some  boracic  acid  is  depo- 
sited during  the  solution.  100  cubic  inches  of  the  gas  weigh  about 
72  grains.  The  saturated  solution  is  perfectly  limpid,  fumes  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  is  very  caustic.  It  acts  with  all  the  intensity 
of  sulphuric  acid  upon  organized  bodies,  blackening  and  disintegrat- 
ing them.  It  has  no  action  upon  glass,  but  it  forms  secondary 
combinations  with  ammonia  and  other  bases. 

It  is  most  probable  that  this  acid  is  a  compound  of  boron  and 
fluorine,  and  it  should  therefore  be  called  fluoride  of  b&ron,  but  its 
exact  constitution  has  not  yet  been  accurately  determined. 

Concurrence  op  Forces. 

§  636.  The  preparatory  view  which  we  have  now  taken  of 
the  most  striking  properties  of  different  kinds  of  matter,  both  simple 
and  compound,  and  of  the  great  laws  of  definite,  multiple,  and  equi- 
valent proportions,  which  limit  the  action  of  the  force  of  affinity, 
and  which  we  have  found  maintained  in  every  case  of  composition 
and  decomposition,  will  enable  us  to  proceed  to  the  examination  of 
the  more  complicated  phenomena  of  concurring  forces.  Some  of 
these  have  not  been  without-  influence  in  the  results  which  we  have 
hitherto  considered  as  produced  by  afiinity  aloue,  but  we  were  not 
previously  prepared  to  distinguish  and  appreciate  thoni. 
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The  forces  of  homogeneous  cohesioUy  and  its  antagonist,  repulsion; 
and  the  force  of  heterogeneous  adhesion^  modify,  in  many  instances, 
very  materially  the  action  of  aflinity. 

We  will  endeavour  to  illustrate  these  interferences,  first,  with 
the  more  simple  cases  of  both. 

§  637.  We  have  already  (§  420,)  adverted  to  the  fact  that 
the  diflSculty  of  determining  the  combination  of  carbon  with  oxygen, 
or  its  combustion,  increases  with  its  cohesion,  from  the  easily  ignited 
tinder  to  the  diamond. 

The  metals,  iron,  copper,  and  lead,  resist  the  action  of  atmo- 
spheric air,  when  in  mass,  very  completely  ;  becoming  at  most  only 
dightly  tarnished  with  oxides-;  but  in  a  disintegrated  state  they  are 
acted  upon  with  great  energy,  and  often  present  the  phenomena  of 
combustion. 

Finely-powdered  oxide  of  iron  may  be  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  by  placing  it  in  a  tube,  making  it  red  hot,  and  passing  dry 
hjdrogen  gas  over  it.  When  the  metal  which  has  been  thus  pro- 
duced and  allowed  to  cool,  is  suddenly  exposed  to  the  air,  it  recom- 
bines  with  oxygen  and  becomes  red-hot. 

When  copper  is  fresh  precipitated  from  sulphate  of  copper  upon 
the  gurface  of  iron,  it  is  in  a  pulverulent  state,  and  when  washed 
and  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat  to  dry,  it  will  often  suddenly  ignite 
and  bum  into  oxide. 

When  finely-divided  lead  is  prepared  by  exposing  the  salt  which 
It  forms  with  tartaric  acid  to  a  red  heat,  in  which  case  the  oxide  is 
reduced  by  carbon,  and  it  is  afterwards  exposed  to  the  air,  it  com- 
bines with  oxygen  with  the  extrication  of  light  and  heat. 

Pure  alumina,  as  it  exists  in  corundum^  and  some  of  the  Oriental 
gems,  is  one  of  the  most  untractable  substances  in  nature.  It  resists 
the  action  of  all  acids,  and  is  with  very  great  diflSculty  disintegrated 
hy  the  repeated  action  of  potassa  at  a  red  heat.  The  same  sub- 
stance, as  it  is  fresh  precipitated  in  light  flocks,  from  its  saline  com- 
bination in  alum  by  carbonate  of  potassa,  is  readily  dissolved,  either 
by  solution  of  potassa,  or  by  sulphuric  acid. 

The  counteracting  power  of  heat  upon  the  cohesion  of  solids 
promotes  their  combination  with  other  bodies,  independently  of 
^t  exaltation  of  the  force  of  aflinity  which  determines  composition 
at  high  temperatures ;  and  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  already  noticed 
cases  of  decomposition  from  the  mere  increase  of  repulsive  force  in 
g^s  from  accession  of  heat. 

§  638.  The  mode  in  which  the  force  of  adhesion  acts  in 
liquids  by  counteracting,  on  one  hand,  the  cohesion  of  solids,  and 
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on  the  other,  {he  self -repulsion  of  gases  is  too  obvious  to  require 
further  illustration.  The  solvent  power  of  water  is  particularly 
useful  in  bringing  bodies  within  the  sphere  of  the  attraction  of 
aSBnity;  being  a  stable  compound,  and  devoid  of  any  very  active 
properties,  it  does  not  often  exercise  disturbing  influenoes  upon  the 
results. 

§  639.  The  force  of  adhesion  in  solids  acts  in  a  similar,  but 
less  obvious  way.  The  strong  affinities  which  the  gases  exert  in 
what  has  been  called  their  nascent  state,  are  referrible  to  this  cause. 
If  chloride  of  silver  be  suspended  in  water,  and  a  current  of  hydro- 
gen be  directed  through  the  mixture,  no  change  will  ensue;  but  if 
some  pieces  of  zinc  be  thrown  into  the  liquid,  and  a  little  sulphuric 
acid  added,  the  chloride  will  be  decomposed,  and  the  silver  thrown 
down.  The  hydrogen,  on  its  first  extrication,  is  momentarily  coerced 
by  the  force  of  adhesion  on  the  surface  of  the  zinc,  and  has  time 
to  exert  its  superior  attraction  for  the  chlorine. 

If  a  perfectly  clean  plate  of  platinum  be  introduced  into  a  long 
tube  filled  with  oxygen,  over  pure  water,  and  hydrogen,  in  the 
proper  proportions  to  form  water,  combination  will  begin  slowly  to 
take  place,  and  the  water  will  rise  in  the  tube.  The  platinum  wp 
become  warmed  by  the  heat  evolved,  when  the  combination  will 
proceed  more  rapiiy,  and  the  metal  will  ultimately  become  red-hot, 
and  explode  the  remainder  of  the  gases.  The  force  of  adhesion  of 
the  gas  to  the  metal  suspends,  upon  its  surface,  the  self-repulsiye 
force  of  the  similar  particles  of  each  gas,  and  brings  them  within 
the  influence  of  the  mutual  affinity  of  their  dissimilar  particles ;  the 
combination,  thus  commenced,  proceeds  with  greater  activity  as  the 
affinity  becomes  exalted  by  the  heat. 

When  the  metal  is  in  a  disintegrated,  or  spongy  form,  it  exposes 
a  larger  surface  to  the  action  of  the  gases,  and  becomes  proportion- 
ately more  active  ;  this  property  has  been  applied  in  the  construc- 
tion of  an  instantaneous-light  machine,  in  which  a  stream  of  hydro- 
gen, thrown  through  the  air  upon  a  small  quantity  of  spongy  plati- 
num, becomes  ignited  by  the  incandescent  metal. 

§  640.  Many  other  compositions,  decompositions,  and  recom- 
positions  may  be  determined  by  the  same  means. 

Anunonia,  or  any  of  its  salts,  when  mixed  with  atmospheric  air, 
is  decomposed  when  passed,  aj  a  temperature  of  about  572^  Fahren- 
heit, over  spongy  platinum,  and  the  nitrogen  which  it  contains  w 
completely  oonverted  into  nitrio  acid  by  combination  with  the 
^ygen  of  the  air. 
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On  the  Other  hand,  when  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  or  nitric  acid 
are  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas,  they  are  con- 
Terted  into  ammonia  by  contact  with  spongy  platinum,  and  fre- 
qaently  without  the  assistance  of  heat.  The  action  is  often  so 
energetic  that,  if  caution  be  not  used,  violent  explosion  ensues.  An 
excess  of  nitric  acid  gives  nitrate  of  ammonia. 

In  the  same  way,  cyanogen  and  hydrogen  give  hydro-cyanate  of 
ammonia.  A  mixture  of  olefiant  gas  and  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  in 
excess  when  hot,  and  passed  over  fipongy  platinum,  produces  car- 
bonate and  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  and  water ;  and  the  vapours 
of  nitric  acid  mixed  with  hydrogen,  may  be  totally  converted  into 
acetic  ether  and  water  at  a  moderate  temperature. 

§  641.  Platinum,  precipitated  from  its  combination  with 
solphiiric  acid  by  boiling  in  alcohol,  is  used  in  Oermany  upon  a  large 
scale  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  acetic  acid  from  alcohol 
upon  this  principle. 

Dishes  of  earthenware  or  wood  are  placed  in  rows  upon  shelves, 
over  each  other,  in  a  large  case.  A  portion  of  the  black  platina 
powder,  moistened,  is  suspended  over  each  dish,  and  as  much  vinous 
spirit  put  into  them  as  the  oxygen  of  the  included  air  may  be 
adequate  to  acidify.  In  this  way  1000  cubic  inches  of  air  can 
oxygenate  110  grains  of  anhydrous  alcohol,  converting  them  into 
122  grains  of  pure  acetic  acid  and  64^  grains  of  water.  The  appa- 
ratus is  set  in  a  light  place  at  a  temperature  of  from  QS""  to  86^ 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  evaporation  of  the  spirit  is  promoted  by  hang- 
ing several  leaves  of  porous  paper  in  the  case,  with  their  lower 
edges  dipped  in  the  spirit.  The  action  is  manifested  by  an  increase 
of  temperature  and  a  generation  of  acid  vapours,  which  condensing 
on  the  sides  of  the  case,  trickle  down  in  streams  to  the  bottom. 
When  the  oxygen  has  been  all  consumed,  the  process  may  be 
renewed  by  opening  the  case  a  little,  and  replenishing  it  with  air. 

With  from  7  to  8  ounces  of  the  platinum  powder  in  a  box  of 
12  cubic  feet  capacity,  one  pound  of  alcohol  may  thus  be  converted 
in  a  day  into  pure  acetic  acid.  The  platinum  powder  does  not  waste 
or  become  deteriorated  by  the  process. 

§  642.  An  admixture  of  other  porous  substances  does  not 
destroy  this  property  of  spongy  platinum,  and  pellets  composed  of 
clay  and  finely-divided  platinum  are  very  conveniently  used  to 
>iudyze  mixtures  of  inflammable  gases  and  oxygen,  by  thus  deter- 
mining their  combination  over  mercury. 

Other  metals  also  possess  this  inflnence,  but  require  to  have 
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their  temperature  raised  in' various  degrees ;  only  those  which,  like 
platiunm,  hare  a  small  affinity  for  oxygen,  enjoying  it  in  the  same 
degree.  Even  non-metallic  bodies,  as  pounded  glass  and  charcoal 
become  efficient  at  a  temperature  of  600^. 

§  643.  It  is  probable  that  the  concurrence  of  this  force  of 
adhesion  with  affinity  determines  the  combination  of  the  nitio^ 
and  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  formation  of  nitre  and  other 
salts  of  the  nitric  acid,  which  effloresce  in  abundance  upon  certain 
soils  which  contain  potassa  and  other  bases  in  sufficient  abundance; 
and  we  trace  the  same  kind  of  action  in  the  formation  of  crystals  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  upon  the  glass  windows  which  are  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  coal-impregnated  atmosphere  of  our  metropolis. 

§  644.  There  is  a  strong  analogy  between  these  phenomena 
and  the  conversion  of  sugar  into  alcohol  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
body,  such  as  yeasty  (§  498,)  which  itself  undergoes  no  change 
whatever ;  and  to  a  similar  action  may  also  be  referred  the  decom- 
position of  binoxide  of  hydrogen  and  bi-sulphuret  of  hydrogen  br 
metallic  oxides,  metals,  and  other  foreign  bodies,  which  we  have  fo^ 
merly  noticed  (§  490,  591). 

In  the  decompositions  and  recompositions  of  organic  substances 
also,  we  often  trace  the  influence  of  a  force  which  falls  short  of 
chemical  affinity,  but  by  which  it  is  determined  and  directed ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  formation  of  sugar  from  lignin,  ($  517,)  or  of 
ether  from  alcohol,  (§  504,)  under  the  influence  of  sulphuric  acid. 
which  undergoes  no  change  during  the  process,  and  does  not  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  product. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  this  is  a  force  which  has  hitherto 
been  undistinguished,  and  it  has,  therefore,  been  proposed  to  give 
to  it  the  name  of  catalysis^  signifying  the  binding  together  of  bodies, 
as  analysis  has  been  taken  to  designate  their  separation ;  but  there 
is  no  occasion  for  the  hypothesis  of  a  new  force,  for  all  the  pheno- 
mena may  be  explained  by  the  action  of  heUrogeneous  adhesion. 

§  645.  The  play  of  concurrent  forces  is  curiously  illustrated 
in  the  actions  and  reactions  of  solutions  of  acids  and  bases  upon 
salts,  and  of  salts  in  solution  upon  each  other.  They  are  often  of 
the  most  complicated  kind,  and  the  conditions  of  the  final  equili- 
brium not  easy  to  develop. 

Regarding  the  matter  in  a  general  point  of  view,  when  upon  a 
salt,  or  a  compound  of  an  acid  and  a  base,  we  pour  another  acid, 
the  base  must  be  considered  as  divided  between  the  two ;  »«<•  ^^ 
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havo  two  salts  and  two  free  acids  in  solution.  Thus,  if  we  take  a 
sdution  of  phosphate  of  soda  and  pour  upon  it  sulphuric  acid,  we 
shall  have  sulphate  of  soda  and  phosphate  of  soda,  and  sulphuric 
acid  and  phosphoric  acid,  all  in  solution,  in  some  unknown  propor- 
tions, dependent  upon  the  strength  of  the  various  attractive  forces. 
Nothing  in  this  case  happens  to  render  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  apparent.  If,  however,  we  pour  muriatic  acid  upon  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  chloride  of  copper  is  formed,  and  sulphuric 
acid  set  free,  and  all  the  agents  remain  in  solution  as  before ;  but  in 
this  case  the  formation  of  the  chloride  of  copper  is  indicated  by  the 
change  of  the  colour  of  the  solution  from  blue,  the  colour  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  to  green,  the  colour  of  chloride  of  copper. 

No  perfect  decomposition  of  the  original  salt  can  thus  be 
effected ;  for  whatever  excess  of  the  second  acid  may  be  added,  the 
other  which  is  disengaged  remains  within  the  sphere  of  attractive 
influence,  and  each  opposes  the  action  of  the  other  upon  the  base 
which  is  thus  divided  between  the  two.  But  if  cohesion  or  elas- 
ticity in  any  of  the  products  of  the  operation  should  prevail  over  the 
adhesive  force  of  the  solvent,  which  keeps  them  in  presence  of  each 
other,  complete  decomposition  will  be  the  consequence  of  the 
abstraction  of  one  of  the  active  bodies  from  the  field  of  action. 
Thus,  when  sulphuric  acid  is  made  to  act  upon  carbonate  of  soda, 
the  carbonic  acid  fiies  off  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  is  completely 
displaced  from  the  soda  by  the  sulphuric  acid  :  or  when  sulphuric 
acid  is  poured  into  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  complete  decompo- 
sition ensues,  because  the  cohesion  of  the  sulphate  of  baryta  which 
is  formed,  prevails  over  the  solvent  power  of  the  water,  and  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  salt  annihilates  the  influence  of  its  constituents. 

This  ascendency  of  elasticity  or  cohesion,  which  occasions  entire 
decomposition,  may  be  determined  by  changes  of  temperature,  in 
circumstances  where  it  does  not  previously  exist.  When  sul- 
phuric acid  is  poured  upon  dry  chloride  of  sodium,  muriatic  acid 
flies  off,  and  nothing  but  sulphate  of  soda  remains :  when  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  poured  into  a  solution  of  the  salt  in  water,  partial 
decomposition  only  ensues;  chloride  of  sodium,  sulphate  of  soda, 
sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  all  remain  in  solution  together ;  but  if 
heat  be  applied,  muriatic  acid  passes  off  with  the  vapour  of  water, 
and  the  decomposition  is  complete.  Again :  let  sulphuric  acid  be 
poured  into  a  hot  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassa  ;  while  hot,  the  two 
salts  and  the  two  free  acids  will  remain  in  solution  together ;  but 
upon  cooling  the  mixture,  the  sulphate  of  potassa  will  crystallize, 
and  the  whole  of  the  nitre  may  be  decomposed. 

We  have  just  alluded  to  the  result  of  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  a 
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Bolation  of  phosphate  of  soda ;  it  is  exactly  the  same  when  we  add 
phosphoric  acid  to  sulphate  of  soda ;  a  partition  of  the  haae  takes 
place :  but  if  we  evaporate  the  solution,  and  raise  the  temperature 
to  above  600°,  phosphate  of  soda  will  alone  remain ;  because  at 
this  high  temperature  the  phosphoric  acid  is  fixed,  while  the  sul- 
phuric acid  passes  oiF  in  vapour. 

§  646.  Similar  phenomena  attend  the  presence  of  two  bases 
in  solution  with  an  acid.  If  to  the  solution  of  a  salt  in  water  we 
add  another  base,  the  acid  will  be  divided  between  the  two.  When 
to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  for  example,  we  add  a  solution  of 
caustic  potassa,  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  nitrate  of  baryta,  and  free 
baryta  and  potassa  exist  in  the  solution  ;  but  as  the  baryta  is  less 
soluble  than  the  potassa  it  will  be  gradually  precipitated,  and  com- 
plete decomposition  will  ensue,  unless  there  be  water  enough  to 
hold  the  whole  in  solution. 

To  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  add  cream  of  lime; 
partial  decomposition  of  the  muriate  will  take  place,  and  free 
ammonia  may  easily  be  detected  in  the  solution :  heat  the  mixture, 
and  the  lime  will  totally  displace  the  ammonia ;  because,  as  the 
latter  is  liberated,  it  instantly  passes  off  with  the  vapour  of  the 
water. 

The  same  kind  of  adjustment  between  acids  and  bases  takes 
place  when  the  solutions  of  two  salts  are  mixed  together ;  and  four 
salts  will  exist  in  the  solution,  if  no  precipitation  take  place.  Thus, 
on  mixing  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  chloride  of  sodium,  we 
know  that  cUoride  of  copper  is  formed  by  the  change  of  colour 
from  blue  to  green,  and  consequently  that  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  soda  must  also  be  formed. 

To  what  extent  this  change  takes  place,  we  do  not  know ;  for 
we  are  unacquainted  with  the  relative  force  of  attraction  between  the 
several  principles.  Thus,  when  two  acids  and  two  bases  meet 
together  in  equivalent  proportions,  we  conclude  that  each  acid 
unites  with  equivalent  proportions  of  both  bases,  and  four  salts  are 
contained  in  the  solution;  three  acids  and  three  bases  in  like 
manner  give  rise  to  nine  salts,  and  four  and  four  to  sixteen. 

If,  for  example,  we  add  together  solutions,  containing : — 

Sulphuric  acid  40  parts. 
Nitric  acid      •  54     „ 
Potassa.    .    .  48     „ 
Soda      ...  33     „ 

Total.    .      174 
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Or  solutioiifl,  oontaining : — 

Sulphate  of  soda      72  parts. 
Nitrate  of  potassa  102      „ 

Total.    .     .    ."174 

Or:— 

Sulphate  of  soda    .  36  parts. 

Sulphate  of  potassa  44      „ 

Nitrate  of  soda .     .  43      ^ 

Nitrate  of  potassa  .  51      jy 

Total    .    .    .     .I74 

The  final  result  will  be  the  same.  The  last  four  salts  will  all  exist 
in  the  solution,  in  some  proportion  dependent  upon  the  relative  force 
of  the  attractions  which  is  unknown. 

But,  if  we  now  concentrate  the  solution  by  evaporation,  the 
sulphate  of  potassa  will  be  the  first  to  crystallize,  owing  to  the 
ascendency  of  its  cohesive  force ;  a  new  partition  of  acids  and  bases 
will  take  place  between  the  nitrate  of  potassa  and  sulphate  of  soda, 
and  in  this  way  the  mixture  will  be  entirely  resolved  into : — 

Sulphate  of  potassa    88 
Nitrate  of  soda .    .    86 

Total   .    .    .    .  174 

§  647.  It  is  thus  that  many  cases  of,  what  would  at  first 
appear  to  be,  double  elective  affinity  may  be  explained ;  they  depend 
very  often  upon  the  forces  of  cohesion  and  adhesion,  radier  than 
upon  the  simple  relation  of  the  affinities  of  the  different  acids  and 
bases  concerned :  and  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  relative 
solubility  of  the  different  salts,  or  their  relative  attraction  for  water, 
we  may  always  anticipate  the  decompositions  which  will  follow 
upon  mixing  their  solutions.  If,  by  a  mutual  exchange  of  their 
acids  and  bases,  a  salt  can  be  formed  of  less  solubility  than  the 
others,  double  decomposition  will  certainly  take  place,  and  the  less 
soluble  salt  will  be  precipitated,  unless  there  should  be  sufficient  of 
the  liquid  present  to  take  it  up.  Thus,  upon  adding  sulphate  of 
soda  to  nitrate  of  baryta,  we  know  that  sulphate  of  baryta  and 
nitrate  of  soda  will  result;  sulphates  of  soda  and  baryta,  and 
nitrates  of  soda  and  baryta,  will  all  be  formed  at  first,  but  the  sul- 
phate of  baryta  will  be  at  once  withdrawn  from  the  sphere  of  action 
by  precipitation.  The  originally  formed  nitrates  of  soda  and  baryta, 
and  sulphate  of  soda  wiU  momentarily  be  left ;  but  a  fresh  arrange- 
ment and  balance  must  take  place :  another  portion  of  sulphate  of 
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baryta  must  be  formed,  by  the  reaction  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  and 
nitrate  of  baryta,  and  will  again  precipitate ;  till  the  whole  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  and  baryta  are  thus  withdrawn,  and  nothing  remains 
in  solution  but  nitrate  of  soda. 

§  648.  This  partition  of  a  substance  between  two  active 
affinities,  and  the  concurrence  of  extraneous  forces  in  producing 
chemical  results,  may  be  exemplified  in  primary  combinations  as 
well  as  secondary. 

When  a  current  of  vapour  of  water  is  passed  over  red-hot  iron, 
the  water  is  decomposed,  oxide  of  iron  is  formed,  and  hydrogen  gas 
evolved.  On  the  other  hand,  when  hydrogen  gas  is  passed  in  a 
continuous  stream  over  red-hot  oxide  of  iron,  water  is  formed,  and 
metallic  iron  produced.  Here,  if  we  take  into  account  the  mere  force 
of  affinity,  the  facts  appear  to  be  contradictory.  In  the  first,  the 
affinity  of  iron  for  oxygen,  at  a  rod  heat,  appears  to  be  greater  than 
that  of  hydrogen — in  the  second  less :  but  they  may  be  thus  ex- 
plained : — when  hydrogen  gas  comes  in  contact  with  the  oxide  of 
iron,  the  oxygen  divides  itself  between  the  hydrogen  and  the  iron, 
in  some  proportion  dependent  upon  the  relative  force  of  the  two 
affinities.  The  quantity  of  water  thus  formed  between  the  first 
portions,  although  possibly  small,  is  immediately  carried  out  of  the 
sphere  of  action  by  its  own  elastic  force,  or  by  the  continued  current 
of  hydrogen,  and  a  similar  partition  takes  place  between  successive 
portions,  till  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  ultimately  abstracted  from 
the  iron.  A  similar  partition  takes  place  when  steam  is  passed  over 
the  iron,  and  the  disengaged  hydrogen  flying  off  ceases  to  exert 
its  attractive  force  upon  the  oxygen,  which  becomes  fixed  by  its 
combination  with  the  iron. 

Similar  instances  abound  amongst  the  operations  of  chemistry: 
but  one  more  of  an  exactly  parallel  case  of  secondary  affinity  ^nll 
complete  our  illustrations.  By  passing  a  current  of  sidphurettcd 
hydrogen  over  bi-carbonate  of  potassa,  the  carbonic  acid  will  be 
gradually  displaced,  and  total  decomposition  will  ultimately  be 
effected :  on  the  other  hand  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  passed 
through  hydro-sulphuret  of  potassa  will  displace  the  hydro-sulphuric 
acid  by  successive  portions.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that 
such  decompositions  require  quantities  of  the  displacing  agent  far 
greater  than  would  be  necessary  to  saturate  the  base,  or  combine 
with  the  element. 

§  649.  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  these  observa- 
tions that  decompositions  never  take  place  from  the  simple  action 
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of  pure  elective  affinity ;  it  would  not  be  easy  to  select  many  cases 
which  would  be  entirely  free  from  the  influence  of  concurrent  forces, 
but  a  striking  instance  of  it  may  be  presented  in  the  action  of 
chlorine  and  hydro-iodic  acid,  both  in  the  gaseous  state.  When  the 
two  gases  are  mixed,  the  chlorine  abstracts  the  hydrogen  from  the 
hydro-iodic  acid,  and  the  iodine  makes  its  appearance  as  a  purple 
Tapour. 

§  650.  With  regard  to  solutions,  the  phenomena  must  of 
course  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  solvent.  Thus,  carbonate  of 
baryta  is  readily  decomposed  by  dilute  nitric  acid ;  carbonic  acid 
makes  its  escape,  and  nitrate  of  baryta  remains  in  solution :  but 
strong  nitric  acid  will  not  decompose  the  carbonate,  because  nitrate 
of  baryta  is  not  soluble  in  the  concentrated  acid. 

It  is  not  easy  to  bring  other  solvents  into  comparison  with 
water ;  for  they  are  mostly  endued  with  strong  chemical  affinities,  in 
addition  to  the  force  of  adhesion  which  they  exert  upon  the  saline 
compounds.  Muriatic  aeid  gas  dissolved  in  anhydrous  alcohol  will 
not  decompose  carbonate  of  potassa,  although  it  will  act  upon  the 
carbonates  of  baryta,  lime  and  soda. 

Nitric  acid  mixed  with  pure  alcohol  will  not  act  upon  carbonate 
of  potassa.     Tartaric  acid  in  alcohol  will  decompose  no  carbonate. 

Oxalic  acid  dissolved  in  the  same  way,  will  decompose  the 
carbonates  of  magnesia,  strontia  and  baryta,  but  not  the  carbonates 
of  Ume  and  potassa. 

It  would  be  difficult  perhaps  to  determine  whether  in  these  cases 
the  hydro-carbon  of  the  alcohol  acts  as  a  base,  or  whether,  which  is 
the  most  probable,  the  difference  depends  upon  the  differences  of 
solubility  of  the  different  secondary  compounds  in  the  solvent 
employed.  In  all  such  instances  it  is  clear  that,  in  estimating  the 
pkiy  of  forces,  the  forces  of  cohesion  and  adhesion  must  be  taken 
into  account. 

§  651.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  concurrence  of  heat 
in  chemical  phenomena,  and  have  distinguished  its  two  functions 
of  acting,  first,  simply  as  a  repulsive  force  opposed  to  cohesion,  or 
(he  attraction  of  homogeneous  bodies ;  and,  secondly,  of  exalting  the 
niutual  affinities  of  heterogeneous  substances.  The  latter  is  by  far 
the  most  interesting,  but  stands  most  in  need  of  further  elucidation. 
Different  degrees  of  heat  are  required  to  determine  the  combina- 
tion of  different  bodies,  and  different  degrees  of  heat  will  determine 
the  same  bodies  to  combine  together  in  different  proportions.  Thus, 
when  a  mixture  of  the  vapour  of  ether  and  conmion  air  is  exposed 
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to  a  white  heat,  or  the  temperature  of  flame,  it  bursts  into  flame, 
and  the  products  are  water  and  carbonic  acid,  and  possibly  some 
free  carbon :  but  if  the  same  mixture  be  exposed  merely  to  a  red 
heat,  as  by  immersing  in  it  a  coil  of  platinum  wire  heated  to  that 
temperature,  combination  takes  place  without  flame,  and  a  powerfol 
pungent  acid  vapour  is  generated,  which  has  been  called  the  kmpic 
acid^  and  which  may  be  condensed  into  a  liquid  by  cold.  It  is 
probably  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid  and  formic  cundj  in  which  the 
carbon  and  hydrogen  are  not  fully  oxidated,  and  which  has  so  strong 
a  remaining  affinity  for  oxygen,  that  it  will  take  it  from  certain 
oxides  of  the  metals  in  saUne  combination,  and  reduce  the  metal. 

When  a  mixture,  again,  is  made  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen,  and 
exposed  to  the  action  of  flame  or  of  an  electric  spark,  the  carbon  is 
converted  into  carbonic  acid,  and  the  nitrogen  disengaged ;  but  by 
the  influence  of  red-hot  platinum  carbonic  acid  is  produced,  and 
deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  which  is  inunediately  distinguished  by  the 
red  vapours  which  it  forms  with  a  portion  of  the  uncombined 
oxygen.  The  different  products  of  the  slow  and  rapid  combustion 
of  phosphorus  are  also  instances  of  the  same  modified  action.  It 
is  remarkable  that  both  the  processes  of  slow  combustion  and  rapid 
inflammation  disengage  exactly  the  amount  of  heat,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  respective  maintenance  of  each. 

$  662.  It  is  probable  that  something  like  the  law  of  multiple 
proportions  may  be  maintained  in  the  quantities  of  heat  which  are 
evolved  by  different  bodies  during  the  act  of  combustion. 

According  to  recent  experiments  the  same  quantity  of  ice  is 
melted  when  100  parts  of  oxygen  combine  with  carbon  to  form 
carbonic  acid  as  when  they  combine  with  hydrogen  to  form  water. 
The  same  result  is  also  obtained  when  an  equal  quantity  of  gas  ifl 
consumed  in  the  combustion  of  wood,  wax,  rosin,  and  alcohol :  bnt 
when  an  equal  quantity  enters  into  combination  with  phosphoms, 
to  form  phosphoric  acid,  a  double  quantity  of  ice  is  melted. 

5  658.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  combinations  which 
take  place  with  the  most  energetic  development  of  heat  and  light, 
when  the  elements  act  upon  one  another  directly,  result  quietly 
and  with  but  little  accession  of  temperature  when  they  are  formed 
by  double  decomposition,  or  even  by  the  single  substitution  of  one 
body  for  another  in  a  compound.  The  most  concentrated  artificial 
heat  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  that  which  arises  from  the 
combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen ;  but  when  the  two  elomenta 
separate  from  their  combinations  with  sulphur  by  elective  affinityi 
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ibey  unite  without  any  cf  the  phenomena  of  combustion ;  and  when 
solphnretted  hydrogen  and  sulphurous  acid  are  mixed  together,  the 
solphnr  of  both  is  precipitated,  and  water  formed,  without  the 
erolation  of  heat.  In  the  same  quiet  way  chlorine  may  be  sub* 
Btitttted  for  sulphur,  or  iodine  or  bromine  in  combination  with 
hjdrpgen. 

§  654.  We  have  seen  that  matter  of  different  kinds, — of 
different  chemical  composition,  and  of  different  mechanical  struc- 
toie, — exerts  a  powerful  action  upon  lipht  and  radiant  heat,  and 
from  the  general  principles  of  action  and  reaction  we  might  be  led 
to  expect  that  these  radiant  forces  would  not  be  without  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  structure  and  composition  of  matter. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  light  is  capable  of  acting  upon  and 
directing  homogeneous  attraction,  and  of  influencing  the  crystal-* 
lization  of  certain  substances.  Evidence  of  this  may  very  commonly 
be  found  in  druggists^  shops ;  where,  in  the  glass  jars  which  contain 
camphor,  and  are  placed  in  the  windows,  beautiful  crystals  may 
generally  be  seen  attached  to  the  sides  the  nearest  to  the  light. 
Many  other  substances  which  are  capable  of  the  same  kind  of  sub* 
limation  exhibit  the  same  phenomena  in  their  solidification. 

M.  Chaptal  first  made  the  observation  that,  when  a  number  of 
capillary  crystals  shoot  up  the  sides  of  a  glass  vessel  containing  a 
nJine  solution,  they  attach  themselves  only  to  that  side  of  the 
vessel  which  is  most  strongly  illuminated.  He  was  thus  able  to 
canse  crystals  to  form  on  any  selected  side ;  and  by  placing  a  screen 
before  the  vessel,  he  found  that  the  line  between  light  and  darkness 
was  distinctly  marked  by  the  limit  of  crystallization.  This  result  is 
most  readily  obtained  with  the  metallic  salts. 

i  655.  Light  and  radiant  heat  exert,  also,  a  very  marked, 
and  sometimes  energetic,  influence  upon  chemical  affinity;  deter- 
mining the  combination  of  some  bodies,  and  the  decomposition  of 
others.  If  a  piece  of  silk  be  dipped  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold, 
ftnd  kept  moist  and  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  will  gradually 
change  from  yellow  to  green,  and  then  to  purple ;  spangles  of  gold 
will  make  their  appearance  upon  it,  and  at  the  expiration  of  an  hour 
it  will  be  entirely  covered  with  a  film  of  metallic  gold.  Professor 
Seebeck  steeped  a  piece  of  filtering  paper  in  a  moderately-strong 
flolution  of  gold,  and,  cutting  it  in  three  pieces,  he  placed  one  in  a 
dark  place;  the  second  he  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but 
placed  it  also  in  a  dark  place  before  it  had  undergone  any  change ; 
the  third  he  exposed  fdUy  to  the  sun.    The  first  underwent  no 
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charijGfe  whatever,  while  both  the  second  and  the  third  had  the  gold 
equally  reduced  upon  them. 

A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  m  contact  with  organic  matter 
undergoes  similar  changes  by  exposure  to  strong  light.  If  a  piece 
of  paper  be  moistened  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  exposed  to  the 
beams  of  the  sun,  a  very  few  minutes  are  sufficient  to  change  the 
colour  to  almost  black :  an  effect  which  is  well  known  from  its 
application  as  an  indelible  ink  for  marking  linen. 

Chloride  of  silver  retains  its  snow-white  colour  and  lustre  if 
carefully  excluded  from  the  light ;  but  if  exposed  to  the  sun,  Uie 
concentrated  light  of  lime  in  the  flame  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow- 
pipe, the  flame  of  the  voltaic  battery,  or  even  to  the  diffused  white 
light  of  the  clouds,  speedily  turns  to  a  purplish  black  colour.  This 
is  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  water,  and  the  formation  of 
muriatic  acid  and  oxide  of  silver. 

That  these  effects  arise  from  the  agency  of  the  radiant  forces 
alone,  and  not  from  the  influence  of  mere  exalted  temperature,  has 
been  proved  by  enclosing  the  several  substances  in  glasses  covered 
with  black  paint,  and  exposing  them  to  the  sun ;  in  which  case 
they  become  very  hot,  but  even  after  several  days  no  chemical  effect 
was  produced. 

§  656.  Many  years  ago  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  \Vedgwood 
and  Sir  Humphry  Davy  to  apply  this  chemical  influence  of  light  to 
the  tracing  of  objects  by  means  of  their  shadows,  or  to  the  copying 
of  drawings  by  the  agency  of  the  light  transmitted  through  tbem  in 
different  degrees.  They  succeeded  in  obtaining  such  tracings  by 
means  of  paper  prepared  with  nitrate  or  chloride  of  silver ;  but  they 
failed  in  their  attempts  to  fix  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  them 
afterwards  unchangeable  in  the  light.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  has  lately 
attained  this  object;  and  by  placing  prepared  paper  in  a  small 
camera-obscura,  he  has  been  enabled,  in  a  few  minutes,  to  obtain 
most  perfect,  but  extremely  small,  pictures, — such  as,  without  great 
stretch  of  imagination,  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  some 
Lilliputian  artists.  They  require,  indeed,  examination  with  a  lens 
to  discover  all  their  minutise.  Engravings  and  sculpture  may  thus 
be  copied  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  and  the  process  appears  to  be 
applicable  to  a  variety  of  useful  purposes,  such  as  the  delineation  of 
objects  in  the  solar  microscope,  &c.  A  process  of  the  same  nature 
was  some  years  ago  invented  in  France  by  M.  Niepsce,  and  has  just 
been  brought  forward  by  M.  Daguerre  of  Paris,  who  is  said  to  hare 
made  some  considerable  improvements  upon  it ;  but  neither  of  tiese 
gentlemen  have  yet  published  the  preserving  process  in  which  the 
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greski  merit  of  their  application  consists.  This  purpose,  however, 
rnaj  be  effected  bj  washing  the  paper  upon  which  the  design  has 
been  imprinted  with  a  solution  of  hypo-sulphite  of  soda,  which  dis- 
Bol?e8  out  the  unchanged  nitrate  or  chloride,  without  affecting  the 
dark  parts  in  which  the  change  has  been  produced.  In  these  helio' 
graphic  drawings,  as  they  have  been  named,  the  effects  of  light 
and  shade  are  all  reversed ;  but  by  a  second  process,  in  which  the 
light  is  transmitted  through  the  first  design  upon  a  second  prepared 
paper,  this  defect  may  be  rectified.  In  M.  Niepce^s  process,  it  is 
understood  that  the  lights  and  shades  correspond  with  those  in 
nature. 

§  657.  The  operation  of  bleaching  linen  affords  another 
^miliar  illustration  of  the  chemical  changes  which  light  is  capable 
of  producing.  Every  washer-woman  is  aware  from  experience  that 
this  process  most  readily  succeeds  in  bright  weather.  The  removal 
of  colour  is,  probably,  ultimately  referrible  to  the  decomposition  of 
water,  and  the  consequent  disengagement  of  oxygen. 

§  658.  The  instances  in  which  light  promotes  combination 
are  equally  striking. 

We  have  already  stated  that,  when  hydrogen  and  chlorine 
gues  are  mixed  together,  they  enter  very  slowly  into  combination 
in  a  feeble  light ;  but,  when  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
combination  is  extremely  rapid,  and  not  unfrequently  attended  with 
explosion. 

Chlorine  and  carbonic  oxide  can  be  made  to  unite  together  by 
no  other  influence  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  hence  the 
product  has  been  called  phosgene  gas.  They  are  introduced  for  this 
purpose  in  equal  volumes  into  an  exhausted  flask,  and  exposed  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  bright  sunshine.  The  colour  of  the  chlorine 
gradually  disappears,  and  the  gases  are  condensed  into  half  their 
united  bulk.  The  new  gaseous  body  has  an  intolerably  pungent 
odour,  and  greatly  affects  the  eyes.  It  reddens  litmus,  and  by 
contact  with  water  is  resolved  into  carbonic  and  muriatic  acids. 
It  condenses  four  times  its  volume  of  ammoniacal  gas,  and  the  pro- 
duct is  a  white  neutral  salt,  from  which  the  more  powerful  acids 
disengage  carbonic  and  muriatic  acids. 

$  659.  All  the  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  are  not  equally 
endued  with  this  influence  upon  chemical  affinity;  for  when  they 
&U  upon  paper  impregnated  with  chloride  of  silver,  the  chlo- 
ride becomes  blackened  much  sooner  in  the  violet  than  in  the 
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other  coloured  rays.  The  power  Beems  to  extend  even  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  violet  light  itself,  as  if  it  belonged  to  certain  highly 
refrangible  dark  rays  analogous  to  the  little  refrangible  dark  rays  of 
heat  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  spectrum.  These  chemical 
rays  may  be  separated  by  absorption,  as  well  as  by  refraction :  for 
if  a  neutral  solution  of  chloride  of  platinum  be  mixed  with  lime 
water,  and  a  portion  placed  in  two  clear  glass  tubes,  one  of  which 
is  immersed  in  a  blue  solution  of  ammonia-sulphate  of  copper,  and 
the  other  in  a  red  solution  of  cochineal,  oxide  of  platinum  and  lime 
will  be  precipitated  from  the  former,  while  the  latter  will  bq  pro- 
tected from  all  change. 

§  660.  The  most  intense  light  from  the  combustion  of  the 
hydro-carbons  produces  no  change  upon  chloride  of  silver,  nor  yet 
on  a  gaseous  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine ;  but  the  light  from 
the  voltaic  battery,  and  that  from  lime  heated  in  the  oxy-hydrogen 
blow-pipe,  when  concentrated  by  a  glass  lens,  speedily  blackens  the 
chloride. 

i  661.  The  processes  of  9^etati&n  are  also  greatly  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  subtle  agency.  The  artificial  exclusion  of 
light  from  plants  gives  rise  to  the  effect  upon  them,  which  is  called 
etiolation^  or  blanching.  Under  such  circumstances  they  always 
extend  their  branches  and  shoots  towards  any  opening  at  which 
light  is  partially  admitted;  and  if  this  be  closed,  and  another 
opened  in  a  different  situation,  they  change  their  direction,  and  Btill 
turn  towards  the  luminous  influence.  If  kept  in  perfect  darkness 
they  become  feeble,  succulent,  insipid,  and  of  a  white  or  yellowish 
colour ;  but  if  in  this  state  they  be  transferred  to  a  situation  where 
they  may  enjoy  the  action  of  the  solar  rays,  they  regain  their  green 
colour  and  become  vigorous.  According  to  the  observations  of 
Sennebier,  the  green  colour  of  the  leaves  of  plants  is  more  readily 
developed  under  the  influence  of  violet  light  than  under  that  of  any 
other  colour. 

§  662.  We  will  close  this  summary  view  of  the  relations  of 
light  to  nuitter  with  a  few  observations  upon  the  different  degrees 
with  which  it  seems  to  be  absorbed  and  retained  by  some  bodies. 
There  are  substances  which  appear  to  be  capable  of  emitting  light 
at  a  very  moderate  accession  of  temperature,  without  undei^going 
any  sensible  chemical  change.  The  diamond,  for  instance,  fluor 
spar,  and  various  other  bodies,  possess  this  property  in  various 
degrees.    It  is  called  photphorssoence^  but  i^  very  di£forent  from  the 
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Imninoufl  property  possessed  by  phosphorus,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
ifl  due  to  a  slow  combustion  at  a  low  temperature.  These  bodies 
lose  the  property  of  emitting  light  when  they  have  frequently  been 
made  to  undergo  the  process ;  but  may  have  it  restored,  by  passing 
through  them  strong  electric  discharges,  which,  in  some  cases,  will 
confer  the  property  upon  substances  which  did  not  previously 
possess  it.  Some  species  of  fluor  spar  (chlorophane)  become  so 
light  in  boiling  water  as  to  enable  a  person  to  distinguish  the 
letters  of  a  book. 

§  663.  Another  class  of  bodies  first  absorb  light  from  an 
extraneous  source,  and  give  it  out  again  upon  being  taken  into  a 
dark  place :  these  are  sometimes  distinguished  as  solar  phosphori. 
The  most  powerful  of  these  is  an  artificial  compound  first  made  by 
Canton.  It  maybe  formed  by  mixing  three  parts  of  calcined  oyster- 
shells  in  powder  with  one  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  igniting  the 
mixture  strongly  for  half  an  hour  in  a  crucible.  On  picking  out  the 
lighter  coloured  parts,  and  exposing  them  to  the  sunbeams,  to  com- 
mon daylight,  or  to  the  light  of  an  electric  explosion,  they  will  acquire 
the  faculty  of  shining  in  the  dark,  so  as  to  illuminate  the  dial  of  a 
watch  and  make  its  figures  visible.  After  a  time  it  will  cease  to 
shine ;  but  if  kept  in  a  well-stopped  phial,  a  fresh  exposure  to  the 
sun  will  at  any  time  restore  the  luminous  property. 

§  664.  Some  species  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  in  a 
state  of  decay,  have  the  property  of  emitting  light, — ^particularly 
iome  marine  fish  and  Crustacea,  such  as  lobsters.  The  quantity  of 
light  given  off  by  such  substances  is  by  no  means  proportioned  to 
their  degree  of  putrefaction ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  greater  the 
putrescence  the  less  light  they  generally  emit. 

§  665.  The  power  which  certain  living  animals  possess  of 
emitting  light  at  their  pleasure,  properly  falls  within  the  province 
of  the  science  of  Phtsioloot  for  examination  and  explanation.  We 
have  the  less  reluctance,  indeed,  to  pass  over  with  a  brief  allusion, 
the  interesting  phenomena  which  the  glow-worm  and  the  fire-fly 
present,  inasmuch  as  they  at  present  remain  amongst  the  most 
inexplicable  of  the  products  of  life.  The  superficial  waters  of  the 
ocean  sometimes  glow  with  living  fire,  emitted  from  countless 
millions  of  minute  marine  animals  who  have  the  privilege  of  kind- 
ling it  and  extinguishing  it  at  will ;  while  in  the  eternal  darkness 
of  the  great  deep,  to  which  the  rays  of  the  solar  orb  can  never 
penetrate  ($  221),  the  larger  animals  are  lighted  to  fulfil  the  purposes 
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oT  their  being,  by  a  process  which  appears  at  present  to  be  amongst 
the  raost  inscrutable  wonders  of  the  Creation.  Oar  knowledge  of 
Animal  Chemistry  scarcely  enables  us  to  fonn  a  guess  respecting  the 
nature  of  that  light  which  is  thus  provided  for  the  submarine  hosts 
of  beings. 

$  666.  The  concurrence  of  the  diflerent  forces  of  cohesion^ 
adhesion,  affinity,  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  is  exem- 
plified in  the  most  marvellous  manner  in  the  arrangements  and 
phenomena  to  which  we  must  next  direct  our  attention ;  and  for 
the  proper  understanding  of  which  our  previous  investigations  into 
the  laws  of  each  are  no  more  than  a  necessary  preparation.  We 
must  return  to  the  force  of  affinity,  and  pass  from  its  local  action  to 
consider  the  phenomena  of  its  current  state. 


Current  ApFiNrrY. 

§  667.  The  force  of  affinity,  as  we  have  hitherto  contem- 
plated it,  has  been  excited  by  the  contact  of  the  particles  of  dis- 
similar kinds  of  matter;  it  has  been  expended  at  the  points  at 
which  it  originated ;  and  its  action  has  only  become  continuoos  bj 
the  gradual  supply  of  the  active  agents,  and  the  removal  of  the 
inert  compounds  by  the  agency  of  concurrent  forces. 

Metallic  zinc,  when  exposed  to  a  sufficiently  high  temperature, 
bums  in  the  air  with  a  plentiful  evolution  of  brilliant  light  and 
heat ;  but  the  process  soon  comes  to  an  end,  if  the  oxide,  which  is 
the  product  of  the  combustion,  be  not  removed,  and  fresh  contacts 
produced  between  the  metal  and  the  oxygen. 

A  plate  of  bright  zinc,  when  immersed  in  water,  speedily 
becomes  dulled  by  the  formation  of  a  thin  coat  of  oxide ;  but  the 
oxidation  proceeds  no  further,  because  the  adhesion  of  the  oxide 
prevents  a  renewed  contact  of  the  metal  and  the  water. 

When  a  little  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  water,  the  oxide  is 
removed  by  secondary  combination  as  it  is  formed ;  the  oxidation 
goes  on  with  rapidity  at  the  fresh  surfaces  of  contact,  and  the 
hydrogen  of  the  decomposed  water  is  carried  out  of  the  sphere  of 
action  by  its  elastic  force. 

§  668.  If  the  surface  of  the  zinc  plate  be  carefully  amalga- 
mated with  mercury,  a  new  play  of  forces  is  produced.  Vf^ 
introducing  the  plate  into  the  dilute  acid,  its  surface  becomes 
covered  with  bubbles  of  hydrogen  gas,  which  adhere  with  coilside^ 
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able  force,  and  will  not  rise  through  the  liquid ;  the  force  of  adh^ 
non  is  sufficient  to  counteract  their  elasticity.  The  metal  is  thus 
protected  from  further  action ;  or  rather  its  affinity  for  the  oxygen 
of  the  water  is  held  in  check  by  the  affinity  of  the  nascent  hydrogen, 
which  is  competent  to  deoxidate  the  oxide  when  once  formed.  If  the 
bubbles  be  carefully  brushed  away  as  they  are  produced,  the  oxida* 
tlon  of  the  zinc  and  the  decomposition  of  the  water  will  proceed. 

$  669.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remark  that  these 
compositions  and  decompositions  all  take  place  in  equivalent  pro- 
portions :  32  parts  or  I  equivalent  of  zinc  combine  with  8  parts,  or 
1  equivalent,  of  oxygen ;  and  the  40  parts  or  1  equivalent  of  oxide 
are  taken  up  by  40  parts,  or  1  equivalent,  of  sulphuric  acid.  Eighty 
parts  of  sulphate  of  zinc  are  thus  formed ;  from  which  48  parts,  or 
I  equivalent,  of  potassa  will  throw  down  40  parts  of  oxide  of  zinc, 
and  32  parts  of  zinc  evolve  1  part  of  hydrogen  from  the  water,  by 
its  action  on  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

§  670.  All  these  actions  are  local ;  but  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  cause  this  same  force  of  affinity  to  travel :  we  can  send  it 
to  a  distance,  and  oblige  it  to  act  at  points  far  removed  from  that 
at  which  it  is  excited  or  generated.  Some  of  the  results  will  be 
manifested,  as  before,  by  decompositions  and  recompositions  of 
matter ;  but  not  confined,  as  heretofore,  to  the  point  from  which 
the  force  is  set  free;  and  new  forces  will  be  developed.  The  impulse 
must  be  given  and  maintained  by  the  contact  of  dissimilar  particles 
of  matter ;  but  it  may  be  communicated  to  points  very  distant  from 
those  at  which  it  originates. 

§  671.  The  analogy  of  the  transmission  and  direction  of 
mechanical  force  may,  perhaps,  assist  in  the  formation  of  a  clear 
idea  of  this  influence  of  bodies  where  they  "  are  not."*'  Every  one 
is  familiar  with  the  modes  by  which  the  muscular  force  of  animals, 
the  elastic  force  of  steam,  or  the  wind,  or  the  attraction  of  gravita- 
tion, is  led  by  the  solid  matter  of  levers,  cords,  and  wheels,  to  dis- 
tant points  from  its  source,  and  there  set  to  work :  somewhat  in  the 
game  way  we  may  conceive  that  the  force  of  affinity  may  be  directed 
to  distant  points  through  appropriate  conductors.  But  its  joumey- 
ings  must  be  in  a  circle,  and  the  arrangement  must  be  made  in  such 
a  way  that  the  impulse  may  return  to  the  point  from  which  it  set 
out : — it  must  circulate.  Actions  so  remote  from  all  common  expe- 
rience can  only  be  elucidated  by  experiment,  and  the  results  of 
the  careful  observation  of  facts  in  circumstances  purposely  contrived 
and  varied. 
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§  672.  We  have  already  stated  that,  when  an  amalgamated 
sine  plate  is  immersed  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  the 
incipient  action  is  soon  arrested  by  the  adhesion  of  bubbles  of 
hydrogen :  a  second  plate  introduced  into  the  same  portion  of  liquid 
will,  of  course,  not  act  differently,  whether  it  be  in  contact  with  the 
first  or  not.  If,  instead  of  a  second  plate  of  sine,  a  plate  of  platinum 
or  silver  be  placed  in  the  acid,  nothing  occurs  so  long  as  the  two 
plates  are  kept  separate ;  but  if  they  touch  one  another  in  any  point, 
the  zinc  immediately  begins  to  take  oxygen  from  the  water.  The 
equivalent  hydrogen  is  not  now,  however,  given  off  upon  its  surface, 
but  upon  the  surface  of  the  platinum  or  silver,  even  at  its  most  remote 
points ;  being  thus  removed  from  the  point  of  contact  between  the 
lino  and  the  acidulated  water,  it  no  longer  suspends  their  action, 
and  the  oxidation  of  the  zinc  proceeds. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  contact  between  the  two  metik 
be  made  within  the  liquid;  if  they  be  only  partially  plunged 
into  it — if  the  parts  immersed  be  separated  by  a  considerable 
interval,  and  they  be  brought  to  touch  only  by  their  exterior  edges, 
action  immediately  ensues,  and  the  hydrogen  is  evolved  only  upon 
the  platinum,  however  distant  it  may  be  from  the  zinc. 

Again :  contact  between  the  two  plates  need  not  take  place  at 
all,  provided  a  communication  be  established  between  them  by 
means  of  any  other  metal ;  a  very  fine  wire  is  quite  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  and  will  be  efficient  even  in  lengths  which  may  be 
measured  in  miles.  The  necessary  condition  is,  that  the  connexion 
be  made  by  some  good  conductor  of  electricity ;  and  charcoal  may 
be  substituted  for  metal. 

If  a  tube  three  feet  long  be  filled  with  the  dilute  acid,  and  a 
wire  of  platinum  be  inserted  through  a  cork  in  one  of  its  extremities, 
and  an  amalgamated  zinc  wire  in  the  other,  on  connecting  the  wires 
hydrogen  will  be  given  off  upon  the  former,  notwithstanding  the 
distance  of  the  two  metals  (138). 


(138)  In  this  figure,  z  represents  a  zinc  platej 
and  s  one  of  silver,  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  dilute  iqI* 
pburic  acid.  As  long  as  they  are  in  contact  by  their 
upper  extremities,  the  zinc  will  be  oxidated  and  dis- 
solved, and  the  silver  will  be  covered  with  bubbles  of 
hydrogen,  which  will  quickly  rise  from  its  surface. 

The  force  which  ori^ates  with  the  zinc  passes  in  the 
direction  of  the  lower  arrow,  from  z  to  the  siirer  plates, 
and  returns  from  s  to  2  in  the  direction  of  the  upper 
arrow. 
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$  673.  Now  it  is  obrions  that  the  origin  of  the  action  must 
be  an  attraction  of  sine  for  oxygen  superior  to  that  by  which  oxygen 
is  combined  with  hydrogen  in  water.  That  the  force  thus  gene^ 
rated  trayels  through  the  liquid,  is  proved  by  the  extraordinary 
transfer  of  the  disengaged  hydrogen  to  the  opposite  plate,  which  by 
itself  has  no  attraction  (or  the  least  possible)  for  oxygen  or  hydro* 
gen ;  and  that  it  returns  through  the  conducting  solid  to  the  zinc, 
we  conclude  from  the  whole  remaining  in  abeyance  till  the  com-* 
mnnication  is  complete. 

§  674.  We  can,  moreover,  produce  evidence  that  the  con- 
dacting  wire  is  in  a  state  of  activity,  while  transmitting  the 
impulse,  very  different  from  its  ordinary  state.  If  the  communica- 
tion between  the  generating  and  the  conducting  plates,  as  we  may 
call  them,  be  made  by  means  of  the  fine  wire  in  the  air-thermo- 
meter which  we  have  before  described  (§  S37),  it  will  be  found  to 
erolve  heat ;  uid  if  the  wire,  or  any  part  of  it,  be  very  much  reduced, 
or  the  plates  be  greatly  enlarged,  the  wire  will  become  ignited  at 
its  thinnest  part,  and  even  fused. 

Different  metals  become  heated  in  different  degrees,  and  hence, 
their  difierenoe  of  expansion  which  increases  with  the  temperature, 
as  measured  upon  a  Breguet's  thermometer  (§  144),  will  afford  a 
measure  of  the  exciting  cause. 

J  675.  Every  part  of  the  wire,  when  in  connexion  with  the 
two  plates,  is  also  capable  of  exerting  a  powerful  action  upon  the 
magnetic  needle.   If  Uie  needle  be  allowed  to  take  its  natural  position 


If  instead  of  being  in  immediate  con- 
tact, as  in  the  last  figure,  the  plates  be 
connected  with  the  wires,  o  a,  b  a,  the 
same  effects  will  be  produced;  but  if 
the  metallic  communication  be  inter- 
rupted for  a  moment  at  a,  all  chemical 
action  will  be  terminated. 
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under  the  dipective  power  of  the  earth,  and  the  wire  be  placed  aboTe 
it  in  a  parallel  direction,  the  end  which  points  to  the  north  being 
directed  towards  the  silver  plate,  that  end  will  move  towards  the 
west,  and  the  needle  will  tend  to  place  itself  across  the  wire :  but  if 
the  wire  be  placed  below  the  needle,  the  same  pole  will  move  east- 
ward, and  cross  the  wire  in  the  opposite  direction.  When  the  posi- 
tion of  the  zinc  and  platinum  plates,  with  regard  to  the  needle,  is 
reversed,  the  direction  of  the  movement  of  the  needle  will  be  also 
reversed,  and  its  ultimate  position  will  indicate  the  course  of  the 
current  (139). 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  we  propose  to  inquire  into  the 
laws  of  this  magnetic  action ;  it  is  only  at  present  brought  forward 
to  demonstrate,  that  the  wire  which  connects  the  two  metallic 
plates  in  the  arrangement  which  has  been  described,  does  in  reality 
transmit  a  force  which  manifests  itself  by  very  energetic  actions. 
It  has  also  been  applied  to  the  construction  of  a  very  delicate 
instrument  for  measuring  the  quantities  of  the  extraordinary  agent 
which  is  thus  called  into  activity,  without  an  explanation  of  which 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  proceed. 

§  676.  Every  point  of  the  connecting  wire  equally  influences 
the  magnetic  needle,  and  the  force  with  which  it  affects  it  maj  be 
doubled  by  bending  it  back  upon  itself,  and  placing  the  needle 
between  its  two  parallel  branches  (140).     If  a  copper  wire  be  bent 


(139)  In  the  anneiced  diagram,  let  pn  represent  the  conducting 
wire  of  the  circuit,  ft  being  in  connexion  with  the  silver  plate,  and  p, 
with  the  zinc  plate.     Let  the  natural  direction  of  the  needle,  under  the 


influence  of  ihe  earth,  be  represented  by  the  arrow,  n  s,  between  the  two 
circles.  When  the  needle  is  placed  above  the  wire,  1,  its  marked 'pole 
will  be  deflected  towards  the  west,  and  when  placed  below  the  wire,  % 
it  will  be  deflected  to  the  east 

(140)  The  adjoining  figure  represents  a  magnetic  needle,  freely  sup- 
ported upon  a  point  within  a  rectangle,  formed  by  a  wixe  doubled  hade,  and 
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into  a  rectangular  form,  consisting  of  several  coils  guarded  from 
metallic  contact  by  being  covered  with  silk,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
rectangle  a  delicately  suspended  needle  be  placed,  each  coil  will  add 
its  influence  to  that  of  the  others,  and  the  needle  will  be  impelled 
by  the  joint  action  of  all.  If  such  an  arrangement,  previous  to  its 
eonnexion  with  the  active  plates,  be  placed  so  that  the  rectangular 
coils  be  parallel  to  the  needle  in  the  position  it  occupies  under  the 
directive  influence  of  the  earth,  and  the  connexion  be  then  made, 
ihe  effect  will  be  to  occasion  such  a  deviation  from  the  plane  of  the 
magnetic  meridian,  as  will  arise  from  the  balance  between  the  new 
force  acting  on  it  and  the  magnetic  force  of  the  earth.  The  number 
of  degrees  at  which  the  needle  stops,  measured  upon  a  graduated 
arc  of  a  circle,  will  therefore  give  an  approximative  measure  of  the 
intensity  of  the  force  exerted  by  the  wire. 

We  are  not  prepared  at  present  to  describe  the  several  modes 
by  which  the  force  may  be  determined  with  perfect  accuracy. 

§  677.  An  instrument  constructed  in  the  manner  which 
we  have  described  is  called  a  Galvanometer.  Its  delicacy  may  be 
very  much  increased  by  employing  two  needles  attached  together,  one 
above  the  other,  in  a  parallel  direction,  with  their  poles  in  opposite 
directions.  The  distance  between  the  needles  is  such  as  to  allow  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  coil  of  wires  to  pass  between  them  ;  an  open- 
ing being  left  by  the  separation  of  the  wires  at  the  middle  of  the 
coil,  for  allowing  the  thread  by  which  they  are  suspended  to  hang 
between  them.  By  this  contrivance,  the  directive  power  of  the 
earth  upon  the  astatic  needle^  as  it  is  called,  is  very  nearly  neutra- 
lized, enough  only  being  allowed  to  remain  to  bring  it  to  a  constant 
direction,  when  the  wire  is  in  a  state  of  inactivity :  at  the  same 
time  when  thrown  into  action,  both  the  needles  are  impelled  in 
the  same  direction.     The  lower  needle  being  in  the  situation  of  the 


placed  in  connexion  with  the  zinc  and  copper-plates  of  a  circuit,  by  the 
mercury  cups,  p  and  n.  By  this 
arrangement  the  influence  of  the 
nnder  part  of  the  conducting  wire 
is  doubled  upon  the  needle:  for 
both  the  parallel  lengths  conspire 
to  deflect  it  from  its  natural  posi- 
tion in  the  same  direction,  and  to 
bring  it  into  a  position  nearer  to  a 
right  angle  to  the  plane  of  the 
wire. 
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more  simple  apparatus  just  described,  is  acted  upon  by  the  forces 
in  every  part  of  the  coil,  while  the  upper  needle  is  impelled 
by  the  contrary  influence  of  the  upper  side  of  the  wire,  but  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  lower,  on  account  of  the  reversed  position 
of  its  poles. 

The  needle  of  an  instrument  so  constructed  will  be  sensibly 
deflected  by  the  immersion  of  less  than  |^th  inch  of  zinc  wire, 
^th  inch  diameter,  and  a  corresponding  length  of  platinum  wire,  in 
a  largo  drop  of  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

The  galvanometer  may  be  rendered  a  still  more  accurate  measure 
by  completely  neutralizing  the  influence  of  the  earth  upon  tho 
astatic  needle,  and  substituting  the  force  of  torsion  to  produce  tlie 
equilibrium  with  the  force  of  the  active  wire.  The  ease  and  accu- 
racy with  which  the  former  may  be  measured,  renders  it  a  very 
perfect  means  of  estimating  the  amount  of  the  latter  (141). 

§  678.  Every  part  of  a  wire,  thus  forming  a  communication 
between  a  zinc  and  platinum  plate  immersed  without  contact  in 
the  same  vessel  of  acidulated  water,  whatever  the  metal  may  be,  is 
endued  upon  its  opposite  sides  with  the  opposite  forces  which  are 
resident  in  the  magnet,  and  communicable  only,  as  we  have  hitherto 
found,  to  iron  and  nickel. 


(141)  The  torsion  galvanometer  of  Dr.  Ritchie  is  here  represented, 


W^rn 


ns  19  the  lower  needle,  surrounded 
by  the  coil  of  wire,  and  connected 
with  the  upper  needle  sn  bj  a 
piece  of  straw  which  passes  through 
the  upper  part  of  the  horizontal  coil, 
and  through  a  circular  card  placed 
above  it,  on  which  a  graduated 
circle  is  drawn.  It  is  then  at- 
tached to  the  torsion  filament,  which 
is  fixed  to  a  screw,  supported  by  the 
frame  of  the  instrument.  The  fila- 
ment may  be  of  glass,  and  the  angle 
of  torsion,  may  easily  be  measured 
upon  the  graduated  card.  The 
wires  of  the  coil  are  easily  connected 
with  the  plates  of  the  circuit,  hy 
means  of  the  small  mercury  caps. 
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§  679.  The  phenomena  which  occur  when  a  portion  of  the 
moist  stractnre  of  a  living  animal,  or  even  of  one  which  has  heen 
a  short  time  dead,  is  made  the  medium  of  communication  between 
a  zinc  and  conducting  plate,  and  the  circuit  is  completed  by  a 
metallic  wire,  bear  testimony  to  the  propagation  of  some  extraor- 
dinary force  by  the  latter.  The  history  of  the  origin  of  this  most 
important  branch  of  science  must,  almost  necessarily,  be  included  in 
their  description.  In  the  year  1790,  Professor  Oalvani  of  Bologna,  was 
accidentally  occupied  with  the  dissection  of  a  frog,  at  the  time  when 
some  other  person  was  experimenting  with  an  electrical  machine  in 
its  neighbourhood,  and  observed  that,  whenever  the  point  of  his 
scalpel  was  in  contact  with  one  of  the  crural  nerves,  and  a  spark  was 
drawn  from  the  machine,  violent  convulsions  were  occasioned  in 
the  limbs. 

We  now  know  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  frog  formed 
part  of  a  system  of  bodies  under  induction,  by  the  polarization  of  the 
particles  of  which,  the  charge  «was  sustained  upon  the  prime  conduc- 
tor ;  when  the  latter  was  discharged,  their  state  of  tension  was 
relieved,  and  in  returning  to  their  former  state,  commotion  was 
produced  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  with  more  violence, 
when  an  animal  is  placed  in  the  course  of  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden 
jar.  In  seeking  to  vary  the  circumstances  of  the  experiment,  the 
explanation  of  which  was  unknown  to  him,  Galvani  armed  the 
muscles  and  the  nerves  with  different  metals,  and  found  that,  when- 
ever a  metallic  communication  was  made  between  the  two,  similar 
convulsive  movements  were  produced  without  the  cooperation  of  the 
electrical  machine  (142).  The  new  branch  of  science  which  sprang 
from  this  capital  observation  has  been  called  Galvanism,  in  honour  of 
the  mind  which  discerned  the  importance  of  phenomena  of  such 
apparently  trifling  import. 

§  680.  There  are  many  ways  now  known  of  varying  the 
experiment.  By  placing  a  live  flounder  upon  a  slip  of  zinc  with  a 
shiUing  upon  its  back,  whenever  a  metallic  communication  is  made 
between  the  two  metals  by  a  metallic  wire,  strong  muscular  contrac- 
tions are  produced  in  the  fish.  If  a  piece  of  silver  be  placed  upon  a 
person^s  tongue,  and  a  piece  of  zinc  or  lead  under  it,  no  effect  will 
be  observed  so  long  as  the  two  metals  are  kept  apart ;  but  when 
their  ends  are  brought  in  contact,  a  slight  sensation,  as  from  a  feeble 


(142)  The  figure  in  the  next  page  represents  the  legs  of  a  (tog  pre- 
pared for  Galvanic  experiments.    The  skin  is  removed,  and  the  crural 
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electrical  shock,  will  be  produced,  and  a  peculiar  saline  taste.  If  one 
metal  be  placed  between  the  upper  lip  and  the  gums,  upon  bringing 
their  ends  together  as  before,  the  eyes  will  be  affected  as  by  a  flash 
of  light.  This  observation  had  been  made  nearly  fifty  years  prior  to 
Galvani's  by  Sulzer,  but  excited  little  attention ;  although,  perhaps, 
it  exhibited  the  germ  of  the  future  science  in  a  more  striking 
form;  showing  what  different  fruits  are  produced  by  accidental 
seeds,  when  they  fall  upon  a  mental  soil  unprepared  for  their  recep- 
tion, and  upon  one  fitted  by  proper  culture. 

§  681.  In  these  experiments,  no  effects  are  observed  from 
separate  pieces  of  metal  of  the  same  kind,  and  the  contractions  are 
most  powerful  when  those  metals  which  are  most  difficultly  acted 
upon  by  acids  are  opposed  to  others  which  are  easily  acted  upon.  The 
fluids  of  the  animal  body  act  the  part  of  the  dilute  acid  between  the 
plates  in  the  single  circuit. 

§  682.  We  have  now  to  consider  how  the  impulse  which  is 
derived  from  the  zinc  is  transmitted  through  the  liquid  to  the 
platinum ;  and  how  we  may  account  for  the  extraordinary  fact  that 
the  oxygen  of  a  portion  of  water  combines  with  the  former,  while 
the  equivalent  hydrogen,  with  which  it  was  associated,  is  evolved 
upon  the  distant  surface  of  the  latter. 

No  visible  transfer  of  the  disunited  elements  takes  place,  and  if 


nerves,  a  a,  are  easily  found  by  gently  separating 
the  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  thighs :  6  is  a 
silver  if?ire,  passed  under  both  the  nerres,  by 
which  metallic  contact  is  insured.  The  legs  may 
be  laid  upon  a  plate  of  zinc;  and,  when  the 
circuit  is  completed  by  a  metallic  communication 
between  the  two  metals,  violent  convulsions  are 
produced. 
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the  vessel  which  contains  the  acid  be  divided  by  a  diaphragm  of 
bladder,  or  a  partition  of  porous  earthen-ware,  or  other  substance 
capable  of  imbibing  the  liquid,  and  the  two  plates  be  placed  on  its 
opposite  sides,  no  impediment  arises  to  this  extraordinary  separation. 

The  force  must  be  conceived  to  travel  by  a  species  of  convection, 
of  which  a  mechanical  illustration  again  may  assist  us  in  forming  a 
first  notion.  When  a  number  of  ivory  balls  are  freely  suspended 
io  a  row  so  as  just  to  touch  one  another,  if  an  impulse  be  given  to 
ODe  of  the  extreme  ones  by  striking  it  with  a  hard  substance,  the 
force  will  be  communicated  from  ball  to  ball  without  disturbing 
them,  till  it  reaches  the  most  distant,  which  will  fly  off  under  its  full 
inflaence.  Such  analogies  are  but  remote,  and  must  not  be  strained 
too  far ;  but  thus  we  may  conceive  that  the  force  of  affinity  receives 
an  impulse  in  a  certain  direction,  which  enables  the  hydrogen  of 
the  first  particle  of  water  which  undergoes  decomposition  to  combine 
momentarily  with  the  oxygen  of  the  next  particle  in  succession ; 
the  hydrogen  of  this  again  with  the  oxygen  of  the  next ;  and  so  on, 
till  the  last  particle  of  hydrogen  communicates  the  impulse  to  the 
platinum,  and  escapes  in  its  own  elastic  form. 

The  force  thus  taken  up  by  the  conducting  plate,  is  transmitted 
along  the  connecting  wire,  with  the  phenomena  which  we  have 
described,  back  to  the  zinc,  and  thus  the  circuit  is  completed. 

§  683.  The  imperfection  of  verbal  communication  obliges  us 
to  describe  these  phenomena  as  successive,  whereas  they  are  in 
reality  almost  contemporaneous.  The  generated  force  is  commonly 
described  as  a  current,  as  of  some  imponderable  fluid,  flowing  from 
the  zinc  through  the  liquid  to  the  platinum,  and  back  again  through 
the  wire  to  the  zinc.  The  current  may  as  easily  be  conceived  to  be 
made  up  of  a  succession  of  impulses,  communicated  to  a  distance 
through  appropriate  conductors,  as  of  the  perpetual  generation  of  a 
fluid ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vibrations  of  an  elastic  body  might 
be  deemed  a  current  of  mechanical  force,  and  all  the  phenomena  of 
Bound  explained  upon  the  hypothesis  of  an  acoustic  fluid. 

The  expression,  however,  of  a  current  is  very  convenient,  and 
when  thus  guarded  cannot  well  lead  to  misapprehension. 

§  684.  The  amount  of  force  set  in  circulation,  as  measured 
either  by  the  zinc  consumed,  or  the  hydrogen  disengaged,  in  given 
times,  or  by  their  instantaneous  heating  or  magnetic  effects,  is 
dependant  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  plates  immersed  in  the  liquid, 
supposing  them  of  equal  sizes  and  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other.    The  amount  also  decreases  with  the  distance  of  the  plates. 
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§  685.  If  plates  of  a  certain  ext«it  of  sur&ce,  instead  of 
being  immersed  in  one  cell  of  liquid,  be  cut  into  several  equal  pairs 
and  placed  in  separate  cells,  and  all  the  zinc  plates  be  connected 
togetber  by  metallic  wires,  and  all  the  platinum  similarly  con- 
nected, no  action  will  ensue  till  the  two  series  also  are  connected 
together  by  anothw  wire ;  but  when  this  has  been  effected,  the 
amount  of  circulating  force  will  be  sensibly  the  same  as  before. 
A  galvanometer  placed  between  any  two  similar  plates,  will  indicate 
that  the  current  passes  from  one  to  the  other,  and  when  placed 
between  the  opposite  sets,  that  the  currents  of  all  are  united  in  its 
wire.  When  arranged  in  this  manner,  it  is  not  essential  that  all  the 
pairs  should  be  of  the  same  dimensions,  for  the  actions  of  all,  how- 
ever unequal,  may  thus  be  combined. 

$  686.  It  is  obvious  that  a  second  zinc  plate  cannot  perform 
the  functions  of  a  conducting  plate  to  the  first,  because  it  will  itself 
tend  to  generate  a  current  of  exactly  equal  power  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  the  powers  at  the  two  places  of  action  being  in  direct 
communication  will  be  balanced  against  each  other  through  the 
medium  of  the  metals,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in  which 
mechanical  forces  are  balanced  against  each  other  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  lever.  But  any  metal  which  has  a  stronger  affinity  for 
oxygen  than  platinum,  provided  it  be  less  than  that  of  zinc,  may  be 
substituted  for  it.  Thus,  copper  when  opposed  to  platinum  is 
capable  of  generating  a  feeble  current ;  but  when  opposed  to  zinc 
will  become  an  efficient  conducting  plate.  Its  attraction,  however, 
for  oxygen,  though  counteracted,  will  act  as  an  antagonist  force  and 
check  the  current. 

§  687.  As  current  affinity  is  thus  liable  to  be  checked  in  its 
course  by  the  tendency  of  an  opposing  affinity,  so  may  it.be  assisted 
by  the  more  speedy  removal  from  its  circuit  of  the  disengaged  hydro- 
gen which,  by  its  adhesion  to  the  conducting  plate,  still  acts  as  an 
obstruction  to  the  force ;  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  when 
evolved  upon  the  generating  plate.  This  may  be  effected  by  the 
addition  to  the  liquid  of  a  portion  of  nitric  acid ;  and  in  this  case 
no  hydrogen  will  be  given  off,  and  the  energy  of  the  current,  as 
manifested  by  its  heating  and  magnetic  powers,  will  be  greatly 
increased.  After  allowing  such  a  charge  to  neutralize  itself,  by  its 
action  upon  the  zinc,  and  evaporating  the  solution  of  the  salts 
which  are  formed,  the  addition  of  lime  will  disengage  abundant 
fames  of  ammonia ;  thus  proving  that,  not  only  has  a  portion  of  the 
hydrogen  combined  with  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  to  form  water,  but 
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that  another  portion  has  combined  also  with  the  nitrogen  to  consti- 
tate  the  volatile  alkali. 

§  688.  The  hydrogen  may  also  be  removed  by  the  action  oi 
metallic  oxides;  for,  when  under  the  restraint  of  adhesion,  it  is  capa- 
ble of  deoxidating  and  reducing  the  metals  from  their  saline  solutions. 
A  little  additional  arrangement  is,  however,  necessary  to  effect  this 
with  precision.  If  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  be  merely  added 
to  the  liquid  in  the  cell  which  contains  the  two  plates,  after  the 
circuit  has  been  completed,  the  platinum  plate  will  speedily  become 
coated  with  reduced  copper ;  but  a  portion  of  the  metal  will  also  be 
precipitated  upon  the  zinc  plate,  owing  to  the  hydrogen  which  still 
adheres  to  its  surface  from  the  local  action :  the  consequence  will 
be  that  strong  local  action  will  take  place  upon  the  surfacb  of  the 
zinc  plate,  owing  to  small  circuits  formed  with  the  copper  which 
attaches  itself  to  it. 

If  the  cell,  however,  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  a  dia- 
phragm of  bladder,  or  porous  earthenware,  and  the  sulphate  of  copper 
be  added  only  to  that  division  which  contains  the  conducting  plate, 
the  current  will  proceed  with  increased  energy,  and  the  hydrogen 
will  be  completely  absorbed. 

§  689.  Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  modification  which 
the  force  of  affinity  undergoes  in  these  combinations,  everything  is 
limited  by  the  laws  of  definite  and  equivalent  proportions.  For 
every  32  grains  of  zinc  expended  in  the  generation  of  the  force,  40 
grains  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  80  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  are  formed, 
and  1  grain  of  hydrogen  is  evolved ;  or  else  80  grains  of  sulphate 
of  copper  and  40  of  oxide  of  copper  are  decomposed,  and  32  parts 
of  metallic  copper  are  precipitated  by  the  combination  of  8  grains 
of  oxygen  with  1  grain  of  hydrogen. 

Moreover,  if  we  compare  these  effects  of  chemical  force  with  the 
effects  produced  by  the  associated  forces,  we  shall  find  that,  if  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  these  compositions  and  decompositions  take  place 
in  a  given  interval  of  time,  a  corresponding  effect  will  be  instanta- 
neously produced,  either  upon  the  magnetic  or  calorific  galvanometer ; 
and  if  the  chemical  effects  be  augmented,  the  heating  and  magnetic 
effects  will  be  proportionately  increased. 

§  690.  The  local  circuits  which  we  have  just  pointed  out  as 
formed  by  the  precipitation  of  the  copper  upon  the  zinc  plate,  when 
not  protected  by  a  diaphragm,  will  now  explain  the  action  of  zinc 
in  its  ordinary  state,  upon  dilute  sulphuric  acid.    Perfectly  pure 
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zinc  acts  exactly  the  same  as  the  amalgamated  metal,  its  surface 
becomes  covered  with  bubbles  of  hydrogen,  which  adhere  to  it,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  process  of  decomposition ;  but  particles  of  iron, 
copper,  and  other  metals  which  are  met  with  in  the  zinc  of  com- 
merce, constitute  so  many  points  to  which  the  hydrogen  is  directed 
by  the  influence  of  small  local  circuits,  and  the  action  proceeds. 
This  local  expenditure  of  force  does  not  interfere  with  that  which 
passes  in  the  principal  circuit,  and  common  zinc  may  be  employed 
for  the  construction  of  such  circuits,  although  the  metal  which  is 
expended  in  the  local  action  is  wasted  for  the  main  purposes  of  the 
combination. 

§  691.  That  the  circulating  force  depends  entirely  upon  the 
decomposition  of  the  water,  and  the  composition  of  oxide  of  zinc, 
and  that  the  sulphuric  acid  acts  only  a  secondary  part  in  the  removal 
of  the  latter,  is  proved  by  substituting  potassa  for  the  acid.  The 
action  in  this  case  will  proceed  in  the  same  direction,  but  more 
slowly ;  and  the  hydrogen  evolved  upon  the  conducting  plate,  will 
still  be  equivalent  to  the  oxygen  combined  with  the  generating 
plate. 

The  affinities  of  other  substances  maybe  thrown  into  circulation^ 
and  when  solutions  of  hydriodic,  or  muriatic  acid,  are  substituted 
for  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  iodides  or  chlorides  of  aanc 
are  formed,  and  their  hydrogen  is  directed  to  the  conducting  plate. 
The  conditions  of  this  efiiciency  we  shall  advert  to  more  particularly 
hereafter. 

§  692.  The  most  energetic  affinity  unaccompanied  by  decom- 
position cannot,  however,  be  thrown  into  circulation.  The  simple 
and  direct  combination  of  zinc  with  oxygen  cannot  be  made  to 
produce  any  of  the  eflects  of  a  current,  and  the  decomposition  of 
water,  no  less  than  the  composition  of  oxide  of  zinc,  is  necessary  to 
this  result. 

The  affinity  of  zinc  for  chlorine  is  so  great,  that  the  metal  will 
spontaneously  ignite  when  introduced  into  the  gas,  but  zinc  and 
platinum  have  been  properly  disposed  together  in  liquid  chlorine 
without  producing  the  slightest  current.  It  does  not  excite  a  cur- 
rent through  the  two  plates  by  combining  with  the  zinc,  for  its 
particles  cannot  transfer  the  force  which  is  active  at  the  point  of 
combination,  across  to  the  platinum.  It  is  not  a  conductor  of  itself) 
like  the  metals ;  nor  is  it  capable  of  transmitting  the  force  by  that 
species  of  convection  which  we  have  just  described  (§  682) ;  *D"> 
hence,  there  is  simple  chemical  action  at  the  spot,  and  no  current. 
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The  metals  themselves,  though  excellent  conductors,  cannot 
alone  be  made  to  transfer  the  force  from  the  point  of  generation  to  a 
difitance.  Melted  lead  and  tin  are  catpable  of  combining  with  plati- 
num with  great  energy  and  the  evolution  of  light  and  heat ;  but  if  a 
bent  tube  be  filled  with  melted  tin,  and  one  extremity  be  put  into 
metallic  communication  with  one  wire  of  a  delicate  galvanometer, 
and  a  similar  communication  be  made  between  the  other  and  a 
plate  of  platinum,  which  is  afterwards  immersed  in  the  tin,  the 
needle  will  be  affected  in  a  slight  degree  at  the  first  application  of 
the  heat,  from  a  cause  which  will  be  hereafter  pointed  out,  but  will 
be  no  farther  disturbed  when  the  energetic  action  between  the  two 
metals  comes  on. 

§  693.  The  affinity  of  secondary  combination  may  also  be 
thrown  into  circulation  ;  and  if  a  neutral  salt  be  dissolved  in  water, 
and  made  the  medium  of  communication  between  a  zinc  and  plati- 
nmn  plate,  the  acid  will  pass  with  the  oxygen  of  the  water  to  the 
former,  and  the  base  with  the  hydrogen  to  the  latter,  where  each 
inay  be  detected  by  the  proper  reagents. 

§  694?.  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  current  of  affinity,  it 
w  necessary  that  the  divellent  substance  be  a  conductor  of  electricity, 
otherwise  the  force  which  is  developed  upon  different  points  of  its 
surface  can  never  travel  back  to  those  points  from  the  conducting 
wire  in  which  it  has  been  collected.  But  the  same  metal  may  per- 
fomi  the  functions  both  of  a  generating  and  conducting  plate, 
provided  one  portion  of  its  surface  be  immersed  into  a  liquid  which 
It  is  capable  of  decomposing,  while  another  is  plunged  into  a  liquid 
to  which  it  is  indifferent :  both  liquids  being  also  in  contact  with 
«ach  other. 

If  a  glass  tube,  of  about  an  inch  diameter,  be  bent  into  the  form 
of  the  letter  U,  and  the  two  legs  be  separated  by  a  plug  of  clay, 
plaster  of  Paris,  or  other  porous  material,  upon  filling  one  leg  with 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  the  other  with  acidulated  water, 
and  dipping  one  end  of  a  bent  strip  of  copper  into  the  first,  and  the 
other  end  into  the  second,  a  circuit  will  be  formed.  The  extremity 
in  the  acid  will  be  slowly  oxidated  and  dissolved,  and  the  opposite 
extremity  will  become  coated  with  reduced  copper,  from  the  action 
of  adhering  hydrogen ;  and  if  the  strip  be  divided  in  the  middle, 
and  again  connected  by  the  wires  of  a  galvanometer,  the  needle  will 
be  deflected  in  the  same  direction  that  it  would  have  been  by  a  zinc 
plate  in  the  acid.     If  a  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  be  substituted 
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for  the  solation  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  a  dip  of  zinc,  or  tin,  or 
gome  other  metal,  be  substituted  for  the  slip  of  copper,  a  current 
will  also  be  established  (143). 

The  arrangement  of  the  circuit  may  be  more  simple  still ;  for  if 
some  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  be  poured  into  a  straight  glass 
tube,  and  some  acidulated  water  upon  it,  so  as  not  to  mix  the  two 
liquids,  upon  inmaersing  a  strip  of  copper  .into  both,  the  Iowot  part 
will  become  covered  with  precipitated  copper,  while  the  upper  will 
be  oxidated  and  dissolved. 

$  695.  The  command  which  we  thtis  obtain  over  the  force  of 
affinity;  the  power  of  regulating  both  its  quantity  and  the  duration 
of  its  action;  the  possibility  of  directing  the  evolution  of  some  of 
the  most  energetic  agents  at  particular  points ;  and  especially  the 
disengagement  of  hydrogen  in  a  state  which  enables  its  all-powerliil 
affinities  to  act  upon  surrounding  compounds,  may  be  applied  to  the 
production  of  compositions  and  decompositions  which  cannot  be 
effected  by  the  more  confined  and  sudden  energy  of  local  action.  In 
the  simple  apparatus  of  the  bent  tube,  which  has  been  just  described, 
if  one  leg  be  filled  with  a  solution  of  common  salt,  and  the  other 
with  some  solution  of  a  metallic  salt,  and  a  plate  of  zinc  be  immersed 
in  the  first,  and  a  plate  of  platinum  in  the  second,  on  comfJeting 
the  circuit  by  the  metallic  communication  of  the  two  plates,  the 
metal  will  be  reduced  upon  the  latter.  On  account  of  the  slowness 
and  regularity  of  the  operation,  it  will  often  assume  the  form  of 
small  crystals  of  the  greatest  regularity  and  beauty.  Thus,  when 
proto-chloride  of  iron  is  submitted  to  the  process,  after  some  days, 
the  iron  will  be  precipitated  in  very  small  tetrahedral  crystals, 
which  are  sometimes  so  closely  grouped- together,  as  to  have  the 
appearance  of  having  been  melted  upon  the  platinum.  Even  the 
oxides  of  those  metals  which  have  the  strongest  attraction  for 
oxygen,  may  be  reduced  by  the  same  slow  process.     If  chloride  of 


( 1 43)  The  annexed  figure  represents  the  glass 
tube  bent  in  the  manner  described  in  the  teit*  U 
the  lower  part  be  stopped  with  plaster  of  Paris,  oA 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  be  poured  into  one 
branch,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  into  the  other,  by 
immersing  a  slip  of  copper  into  each,  and  connecting 
the  two  ends  N  and  p  with  a  galvanometer,  a  current 
will  be  indicated. 
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iirconinm,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  iron,  be  ope- 
rated npon,  the  platinum  plate  slowly  assumes  a  gray  tint,  and,  at 
the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours,  brilliant  scales  of  a  steel-gray 
colour  will  be  perceptible.  These  scales  undergo  no  change  in  the 
wlution,  so  long  as  they  are  under  the  influence  of  the  current ;  but 
wben  they  are  withdrawn,  they  rapidly  oxidate  either  in  the  air  or 
in  water  with  the  disengagement  of  hydrogen,  and  fall  into  a  white 
powder. 

The  skilful  application  of  these  means  has  enabled  M.  Beo- 
querel  to  obtain  a  variety  of  crystallized  compounds  of  different 
substances,  which  are  sometimes  found  in  nature,  but  were  never 
l>efore  produced  by  art. 

§  696.  Mr.  Qolding  Bird  has  lately  improved  the  apparatai 
bj  which  the  circulating  force  may  be  directed  to  the  production  of 
these  effects.  A  glass  cylinder,  1.5  inch  in  diameter,  and  4  inches 
in  length,  is  closed  at  one  end  by  a  plug  of  plaster  of  Paris,  .7  inch 
in  thickness ;  this  cylinder  is  fixed  by  corks  inside  a  cylindrical 
glass  vessel,  about  8  inches  deep  and  2  inches  in  diameter.  A  piece 
of  sheet  copper,  6  inches  long  and  S  inches  wide  (having  a  copper 
conducting  wire  soldered  to  it),  is  loosely  coiled  up  and  placed  in 
the  small  cylinder ;  a  piece  of  amalgamated  zinc,  having  alao  a  con^ 
ducting  wire  soldered  to  it,  is  placed  in  the  larger  external  cylinder. 
The  latter  is  then  filled  with  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt,  and 
the  former  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  When 
the  two  plates  are  placed  in  connexion  with  the  wires  of  a  galvano* 
meter,  a  feeble  current  will  be  indicated,  and,  after  being  in  action 
some  weeks,  chloride  of  zinc  will  be  found  in  the  external  cylinder, 
and  beautiful  crystals  of  metallic  copper  adhering  to  the  copper 
plate  in  the  smaller  cylinder. 

Instead  of  the  galvanometer,  this  piece  of  apparatus  may  be 
connected  with  another  apparatus,  the  counterpart  of  the  first ;  the 
zinc  being  put  into  metallic  communication  with  a  platinum-plate 
in  the  interior  cylinder,  and  the  copper  with  a  zino-plate  in  the 
outer,  the  outer  cylinder  of  this  second  arrangement  may  be  filled 
like  the  second  with  the  weak  brine,  and,  in  the  inner  cylinder  may 
he  placed  the  solution  of  the  oxide,  which  it  is  intended  to  reduce  by 
the  agency  of  the  hydrogen,  which  will  be  slowly  evolved  upon  the 
surface  of  the  platinum.  Metallic  manganese  and  nickel  may  thus 
be  obtained  from  their  chlorides ;  and  silicon  from  a  solution  of  its 
fluoride  in  alcohol.  Potassium  and  sodium,  in  combination  with 
mercury,  may  even  be  obtained  in  such  an  apparatus,  by  placing 
solutions  of  their  chlorides  in  contact  with  that  metal. 

2  E  2 
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$  697.  If  a  solation  of  muriate  of  ammonia  be  placed  in  the 
decomposing  cell,  with  mercury  in  contact  with  the  platinum  plate, 
a  curious  and  striking  result  is  obtained,  upon  which  much  hypo- 
thetical speculation  has  been  expended.  After  a  few  hours,  the 
fluid  metal  swells  up  to  five  or  six  times  its  former  bulk.  Upoa 
removing  it  from  the  cell  by  means  of  the  plate  to  which  it  adheres, 
it  is  found  to  be  of  a  buttery  consistence,  and  to  possess  a  dull 
silvery,  colour,  like  a  metallic  amalgam.  Upon  being  immersed  in 
water,  it  slowly  gives  off  hydrogen;  the  mercury  returns  to  its 
former  state,  and  a  solution  of  ammonia  is  obtained. 

§  698.  It  has  been,  and  is  still,  maintained  by  high  autho- 
rities, that  this  product  is  a  real  metallic  amalgam ;  and  there  are 
two  views  of  the  nature  of  the  metal  with  which  the  mercury  is 
supposed  to  be  combined.  According  to  the  first,  nitrogen  is  snp- 
posed  to  be  a  body  compounded  of  a  metal  and  oxygen,  which  is 
decomposed  by  the  current,  the  metal  being  evolved  upon  the 
mercury,  and  combining  with  it.  When  thrown  into  water,  it 
takes  oxygen  from  it,  and  nitrogen  is  reproduced,  which,  with 
part  of  the  hydrogen,  forms  ammonia,  and  another  part  escapes. 
Every  effort  has,  however,  failed  to  produce  this  supposed  metal  in 
the  separate  state. 

§  699.  The  second  view  ingeniously  supposes  that  ammonia 
(N  +  8  H)  unites  with  an  additional  equivalent  of  hydrogen  to  con- 
stitute a  metal  (N-f  3H)+H,  which  forms  the  amalgam  with  the 
mercury.  This  imaginary  compound  has  been  named  ammonium; 
and  this  hypothesis  has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  consider  the 
oxide  of  ammonium  N  -f  4H  +  O  to  be  the  base  of  all  the  salts  of 
ammonia.  As  these  salts  generally  contain  1  equivalent  of  water, 
their  analysis  will  not  contradict  the  assumption  for  N  -f  4  H  -f-  0 
=  (N  +  3H)  +  (H+0). 

This,  at  present,  nunnecessary  complication  has  unfortunately  been 
introduced  into  some  elementary  works  of  first-rate  merit,  and  tends 
to  perplex  the  minds  of  students. 

§  700.  The  phenomenon  itself  is  perfectly  explained  by  the 
force]of  adhesion,  by  which  the  elasticity  of  the  hydrogen  and  ammo- 
niacal  gases  is  restrained  by  the  mercury,  and  which,  reacting  upon 
the  cohesion  of  the  metal,  causes  it  to  expand  and  increase  its 
volume. 

A  similar  instance  of  the  union  of  a  gaseous  body  with  a  liqni<l 
metal,  is  presented  to  us  by  silver.     This  metal,  at  a  white  heat, 
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absorbs  oxygen  in  large  quantities,  without  forming  a  definite 
chemical  compound,  and  gives  it  off  when  it  solidifies.  Its  bulk 
contracts  to  such  an  amount  as  often,  from  the  sudden  compression 
of  the  gas,  to  throw  particles  of  the  metal  out  of  the  crucible. 

§  701.  In  the  phenomena  of  current  aflinity,  which  we  have 
hitherto  considered,  the  generating  and  conducting  plates  have  been 
assumed  to  be  of  the  same  dimensions,  but  the  relative  size  and 
position  of  these  surfaces  are  important  circumstances  in  the  arrange- 
ment, and  greatly  influence  the  amount  of  force  thrown  into 
circulation. 

Upon  examining  a  plate  of  platinum,  which  has  been  separated 
from  a  zinc  plate  by  a  diaphragm,  in  the  manner  before  described, 
(}  688),  and  surrounded  with  sulphate  of  copper,  after  it  has  been 
thrown  into  action,  it  will  be  found  that  the  reduced  copper  has  not 
only  been  precipitated  upon  the  face  opposed  to  the  zinc,  but  upon  the 
back  surface  also;  proving  that  the  force  which  impelled  the  hydrogen 
has  not  only  been  directed  in  straight  lines  between  the  two  plates, 
but  in  Unes  which  must  have  bent  round  the  edges  of  the  conducting 
plate.  It  will  also  be  found,  upon  making  the  experiment,  that,  in 
any  pair  of  plates,  the  size  of  the  zinc  may  be  reduced  to  a  mere 
wire  without  decreasing  the  effect,  provided  the  dimensions  and 
position  of  the  platinum  plate  remain  unaltered.  This  spread  and 
direction  of  the  force  is  a  highly  interesting  subject  of  inves- 
tigation. 

§  702.  If  a  large  silver,  or  brass,  plate,  at  least  a  foot  square, 
be  placed  in  a  shallow  trough  and  covered  with  dilute  sulphurio 
acid,  to  which  a  portion  of  sulphate  of  copper  has  been  added,  and 
an  amalgamated  zinc  wire,  of  about  one-eighth  inch  diameter,  be 
allowed  to  rest  by  one  of  its  ends  upon  its  centre,  the  instant  the 
two  metals  come  into  contact,  a  circular  spot  of  reduced  copper  will 
be  thrown  down,  and  rapidly  spread  itself  in  such  a  way  that,  in  a 
few  hours,  a  well-defined  circle  of  six  inches  in  diameter  will  be 
formed.  When  the  experiment  is  made  by  enclosing  the  zinc  wire 
in  a  glass  tube,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  covered  with  bladder  and 
filled  with  the  dilute  acid,  so  as  to  prevent  the  immediate  contact 
with  the  plate,  provided  a  good  metallic  contact  be  made  by  means 
of  a  conducting  wire  with  any  other  part,  the  precipitation  will  still 
proceed  from  the  point  immediately  under  the  wire  as  from  a  centre. 
Again. — If  a  small  piece  of  zinc,  whose  length  is  somewhat 
greater  than  its  width,  be  soldered  to  the  centre  of  a  silver  plate  of 
about  six  inches  square,  and  it  be  placed  perpendicularly  in  a  jar, 
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»nd  covered  with  the  solution  of  copper  in  acidulated  vrater,  the 
copper  will  immediately  precipitate  itself  upon  the  silver  in  the  form 
of  an  oval  surrounding  the  zinc,  and  gradually  extending  itadf 
equally  on  all  sides,  will,  in  a  few  hours,  reach  the  edge  of  the  jJite. 
It  will  then  make  its  appearance  upon  the  opposite  surface,  till,  ulti- 
mately, both  sides  are  coated;  the  deposition,  however,  decreasing 
in  thickness,  as  it  recedes  from  the  central  zinc. 

§  703.  This  effect  of  a  small  generating  surface  upon  a  large 
conducting  one,  is  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  result,  when  we 
reverse  the  circumstances  of  the  arrangement ;  for,  by  causing  a 
platinum  wire  to  rest  by  one  end  upon  a  large  surface  of  amalga- 
mated zinc,  covered  with  the  acidulated  water,  hydrogen,  of  course, 
escapes  from  the  former  metal ;  but  the  oxidation  of  the  latter  is  bo 
limited  that  a  hole  is  eaten  through  it  at  the  point  of  contact. 

§  704.  This  influence  was  most  ingeniously  applied  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  to  the  prevention  of  that  corrosion  of  the  copper 
sheathing  of  ships,  which  takes  place  in  salt  water  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  be  a  matter  of  national  concern.  By  placing  masses  of  zinc  or 
cast-iron  upon  the  ships^  bows,  and  near  the  stern,  in  contact  with 
the  copper,  and  exposing  a  surface  of  not  more  than  Thri\^  of  that 
of  the  latter  metal,  it  was  completely  protected.  Unfortunately, 
however,  along  with  the  hydrogen,  which  was  thus  diffused  orer 
the  surface  of  the  copper,  a  quantity  of  the  earthy  bases  of  the  saline 
compounds  which  are  contained  in  sea  water,  were  determined  to  the 
same  surface,  and  formed  a  crust,  which  is  most  favourable  to  the 
adhesion  of  weeds,  and  of  certain  marine  animals,  which  impede  the 
sailing  of  a  ship.  On  this  account,  the  use  of  the  protectors  was 
given  up;  but  probably  too  hastily,  for,  by  insulating  the  generating 
metal,  it  would  be  easy  to  contrive  the  means  of  bringing  it  into 
activity,  by  a  temporary  connexion,  at  such  times  only  as  its  infln- 
ence  could  not  fail  of  being  beneficial. 

5  705.  From  the  disposition  which  is  manifested  by  the 
force,  in  these  experiments,  to  spread  itself  equally  in  all  directioBS 
from  an  active  centre,  it  might  be  concluded,  that  the  most  simpk 
and  perfect  combination  of  this  kind  would  probably  cwisist  of  a 
solid  sphere  (or  rather  active  point)  of  a  generating  metal,  sj"^ 
rounded  by  a  hollow  sphere  of  an  inactive  conducting  metal,  with 
an  intervening  liquid,  capable  of  decomposition  by  the  former,  and 
not  by  the  latter;  the  circuit  being  completed  by  a  conducting  wire 
properly  di^oaed  for  connecting  the  two  metals.     The  properties  of 
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SQch  a  circuit  may  be  submitted  to  experimental  examination,  by 
means  of  the  following  arrangement. 

Two  hollow  hemispheres  of  brass  are  fitted  together  water- 
tight, bj  means  of  exterior  flanges  half  an  inch  wide,  and  a  collar 
of  leather,  and  thus  form  a  sphere,  the  interior  diameter  of  which 
is  9i  inches;  consequently  exposing  a  surface  of  about  268.8 
square  inches.  The  lower  hemisphere  is  fitted  into  a  frame  car- 
rying buttons  by  which  the  upper  can  be  securely  wedged  down 
upon  it;  and  underneath  these  is  a  small  cock,  by  which  any  liquid 
in  the  interior  may  be  drawn  off.  The  upper  part  of  the  upper 
hemisphere  terminates  in  a  tube  of  about  one  inch  in  length,  forming 
an  opening  through  which  a  membranous  bag  may  be  introduced, 
and  from  which  it  may  be  suspended.  This  bag  is  then  charged 
with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  consisting  of  one 
measure  of  the  former  and  eight  of  the  latter,  and  the  unoccupied 
part  of  the  sphere  is  filled  with  the  same  mixture,  saturated  with 
sulphate  of  copper. 

$  706.  When  a  small  sphere  of  amalgamated  zinc,  of  one 
inch  diameter  (and  exposing,  therefore,  a  surface  of  3.14  square 
inches),  is  suspended  by  means  of  a  well-varnished  copper  wire  in 
the  centre  of  the  sphere  so  arranged,  and  the  other  extremity  of  the 
wire  is  connected  by  the  intervention  of  a  galvanometer  with  the 
outside  of  the  upper  hemisphere,  the  needle  will  be  deflected  to  a 
certain  amount,  say  60°,  and  will  remain  quite  steady  for  many 
hours.  If  the  apparatus  be  then  opened  and  examined,  the  upper 
hemisphere  wiU  be  found  coated  with  a  beautiful  deposition  of  pink 
copper.  The  lower  hemisphere,  which  was  cut  off  from  metallic 
communication  with  the  upper  by  the  collar  of  leather,  will  have  no 
inch  precipitate  upon  it. 

$  707.  If  the  sphere  be  then  put  together  again,  and  charged 
^  before,  and  the  circuit  be  closed  as  in  the  last  instance,  with  the 
'ipper  hemisphere,  the  deviation  of  the  needle  will  of  course  be  the 
wme.  If  the  connexion  be  then  broken  with  the  upper  hemisphere, 
uid  made  with  the  lower,  the  deviation  will  still  be  60^,  and  when  con- 
nexion is  made  at  the  same  time  with  both  hemispheres,  the  position 
of  the  needle  will  not  alter.  If,  while  in  this  state,  either  wire  be 
li^  singly  from  its  connexion  with  either  hemisphere,  the  needle 
^  remain  perfectly  steady. 

§  708.  Upon  bringing  the  conducting  wire  of  the  lower  hemi- 
sphere into  direct  coomiunication  with  that  of  the  zinc  ball,  while 
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the  wire  of  the  upper  hemisphere  is  connected  as  before  with  the 
galvanometer,  or  Tice  versa^  the  needle  will  only  recede  to  ^O"** 
From  this  it  appears  that,  although  the  whole  amount  of  the  force 
originating  at  the  zinc  is  capable  of  passing  off  by  means  of  either 
hemisphere  singly,  when  both  passages  are  open,  it  distributes 
itself  between  the  two,  notwithstanding  an  additional  resistance 
is  interposed  in  one  by  the  addition  of  the  galvanometer.  £xtra 
contacts  with  different  parts  of  the  two  hemispheres  make  no 
difference  in  any  of  these  results. 

§  709.  When  the  sphere  is  opened,  afler  it  has  been  in  action 
for  some  time  with  both  the  hemispheres  connected,  an  equal  coat- 
ing of  copper  is  found  equally  diffused  over  each.  There  will  be  no 
greater  accumulation  of  the  precipitate  about  the  points  with  which 
the  conducting  wires  were  brought  into  immediate  contact,  and 
towards  which  the  force  diffused  over  the  sphere  must  have  con- 
verged, than  at  any  other  point ;  proving  that  the  force  which  must 
have  diverged  from  the  centre  equally  through  the  liquid,  could  onlj 
have  drawn  towards  the  conducting  wires  in  the  conducting  sphere 
itself. 

If  two  zinc  balls  be  placed  in  the  position  of  the  single  one,  or  if 
a  rod  of  the  same  amalgamated  metal,  six  inches  in  length  and  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  be  substituted  for  it,  the  increase  of  the  gene- 
rating surface  will  make  very  little  difference  in  the  amount  of  the 
circulating  force. 

§  710.  If,  when  both  the  hemispheres  are  in  metallic  com- 
munication, the  position  of  the  zinc  ball  within  be  varied,  it  will  be 
found  that,  whatever  be  the  change,  no  difference  in  the  result  will 
ensue.  Whether  it  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  membrane  almost 
in  contact  with  the  sphere,  or  drawn  up  nearly  to  the  top,  or  again 
placed  in  the  centre,  no  appreciable  alteration  in  the  galvanometer 
will  be  found. 

§  711.  The  diffusion  of  the  precipitated  copper  is,  however, 
very  much  influenced  by  the  position  of  the  ball ;  when  near  the 
top  or  the  bottom  it  is  thrown  down  in  a  compact  layer  on  the  s^- 
ment  immediately  in  its  vicinity,  and  becomes  thinner  and  thinner 
over  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  sphere.  To  observe  this  effect 
with  the  greatest  distinctness,  the  action  in  each  case  must  not  be 
allowed  to  continue  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes ;  for  the  depo- 
sition becomes  compact  in  every  part  in  a  longer  time,  when  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  judge  of  the  different  degrees  of  thickness. 
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§  71 2,  If  we  imagine  a  luminous  point  placed  in  the  same 
way  within  an  opaque  hollow  sphere,  we  know  that  in  every  position 
its  intensity  would  remain  the  same,  but  only  from  the  centre  would 
its  light  be  equally  diffused ;  and  when  approximated  towards  any 
part  of  the  surface,  that  part  would  be  more  strongly  illuminated 
than  the  others  from  which  it  had  receded. 

Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  force  generated  in  these  combina- 
tions, where  it  is  limited  in  its  diffusion  by  the  concave  surfaces  of 
spherical  forms,  follows  in  its  action  the  law  of  radiant  forcesy  that 
is,  its  intensity  is  as  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance  (§  27) ;  but 
we  know  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  not  a  simple  radiant  force,  like 
that  of  gravity,  but  a  molecular  force,  propagated  from  particle  to 
particle  of  matter,  and  possibly  modified  by  other  forces  with  which 
the  same  particles  may  be  endowed. 

We  have  already  found  the  force  bending  its  way  round  the 
edges  of  a  conducting  plate,  as  indicated  by  the  copper  precipitated 
upon  its  posterior  surface,  in  a  way  which  cannot  be  explained  by 
the  hypotheses  of  simple  radiation.  This  action  may  receive  some 
further  elucidation  from  the  following  experiments : — 

§  713.  A  circular  plate  of  copper,  of  the  same  diameter  as 
the  brass  sphere,  was  placed  in  a  pan,  and  covered  with  a  depth  of 
4i  inches  of  the  acid  solution  of  copper.  A  wire,  well  covered  with 
varnish,  projected  from  it,  by  which  it  was  connected  with  a  calo- 
rific galvanometer,  the  other  extremity  of  which  was  in  connexion 
with  a  zinc  ball  of  IJ  inch  diameter,  placed  in  a  membranous  bag 
of  acid  over  the  centre  of  the  plate.  When  the  ball  was  just 
immersed  below  the  general  level  of  the  solution,  the  instrument 
marked  82°,  when  in  the  middle  92°,  and  at  the  bottom,  close  to 
the  plate,  105°. 

After  these  experiments  the  copper  was  found  diffused  over 
both  sides  of  the  plate,  but  did  not  quite  extend  to  the  centre  of  the 
under  side. 

§  714.  The  upper  surface  of  the  plate  having  been  thoroughly 
covered  with  lac-varnish,  the  experiment  was  repeated  with  the 
following  results : — 


Ball  at  top    . 

.     69° 

„      middle 

.        .    75° 

„      bottom 

.    70° 

The  precipitated  copper  was  here  found  deposited  upon  the  under 
side,  in  a  ring  about  two  inches  in  breadth  from  the  edge,  and  there 
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was  very  little  in  the  centre  of  the  plate  and  none  upon  the  upper 
surface. 

The  under  surface  was  then  covered  with  the  varnish,  and  the 
clean  upper  surface  exposed,  with  the  following  results : — 

Ball  at  top  .  .  .  .73® 
„  middle  .  .  .  83^ 
„      bottom      .         .         .    93° 

§  715.  Heuce  it  appears  that  the  under  surface,  which  by 
itself  is  capable  of  sustaining  an  action  from  the  ball  in  the  centre 
of  the  solution  nearly  as  great  as  the  upper  surface,  when  combined 
with  the  latter,  adds  no  more  than  10°,  or  about  one-eighth,  to  its 
efficiency.  It  appears  also  that,  whereas  with  the  upper  surface 
the  action  increases  in  some  inverse  ratio  of  the  distance  of  the 
generating  from  the  conducting  surface,  with  the  under  surface 
there  is  a  maximum  point,  on  both  sides  of  which  it  decreases. 
This  point  is  doubtless  dependant  upon  the  angle  at  which  the  force, 
which  radiates  (as  it  were)  from  the  ball,  meets  the  edge  of  the 
plate. 

§  716.  Next  in  simplicity  to  the  arrangement  of  the  con- 
centric spheres  of  generating  and  conducting  metals,  is  that  of  a  rod 
of  zinc  within  a  cylinder  of  copper.  When  the  latter  is  six  inches 
in  height,  and  eleven  inches  in  circumference,  and  the  rod  of  the 
former,  of  the  same  height  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  placed  in 
a  membranous  cell  in  its  interior,  the  whole  being  charged  with 
acid  and  solution  of  copper  as  before,  the  amount  of  circulating  force 
is  the  same  as  in  the  sphere  before  described.  When  a  ball  of  one 
inch  diameter  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  rod,  the  amount  was  only  decreased  one-twelfth,  and 
two  such  balls  were  fully  equal  to  the  rod.  This  arrangement  is  of 
course  much  more  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  experiment  than 
the  former. 

§  717.  When  these  dispositions  are  reversed  so  that  the 
sphere  or  the  cylinder  may  be  of  amalgamated  zinc,  and  the  interior 
ball,  or  rod,  of  copper,  the  membranous  cell  being  filled  with  the 
solution  of  copper,  and  the  diluted  acid  next  to  the  surface  of  the 
zinc,  the  amount  of  force  is  redueed  to  one-half;  but  no  change  is 
produced  upon  varying  the  position  of  the  conducting  ball  within 
the  sphere,  so  that  the  same  law  of  distance  is  maintained  tf 
before. 
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§  718.  Now,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  chemical  affinity  in 
all  these  experiments  waits  upon  the  conducting  and  collecting 
power.  The  strong  attraction  of  zinc  for  oxygen  is  held  in  complete 
check  till  a  passage  is  open  for  the  circulation  of  the  force  and  the 
transfer  of  the  hydrogen ;  and  its  efficiency  is  entirely  dependant 
apon  the  faciUty  of  the  passage ;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a 
double  effect  indicated  by  the  galvanometer  implies  a  double  oxi- 
dation of  the  zinc,  and  a  double  reduction  of  the  copper,  in  the  same 
time. 

§  719.  In  all  the  arrangements  which  we  have  described,  one 
portion  of  the  circuit  has  consisted  of  a  liquid  compound,  opposing 
the  transmission  of  the  force  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the 
stratum  which  it  has  to  traverse,  and  the  other  of  a  metallic  con- 
ductor, the  opposition  of  which  is  scarcely  appreciable  in  the  com- 
parison ;  let  us  now  inquire  whether  the  current  may  not  be  made 
to  travel,  both  from  its  source  and  back  again,  by  liquid  conduction ; 
whether  a  second  portion  of  a  compound  liquid  might  not  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  conducting  wire  in  closing  the  circuit. 

If  we  connect  two  cells  together  in  such  a  way  that  the  zinc 
plate  of  one  may  be  in  metallic  communication  with  the  zinc  plate 
of  the  other,  and  the  platinum  with  the  platinum,  it  is  clear  that 
each  generating  plate  would  tend  to  form  a  current;  and  the  two,  as 
regards  a  circuit,  would  be  in  opposite  directions.  The  force  which 
would  be  transferred  from  the  zinc  to  the  platinum  of  the  first,  can 
only  return  by  passing  from  the  platinum  to  the  zinc  of  the  second, 
and  is  balanced  by  the  tendency  of  an  equal  force  to  pass  from  the 
line  to  the  platinum  of  the  same  cell  (144). 


(144)  The  annexed  sketch  represents  two  cells 
placed  one  above  the  other,  the  zinc  plate  of  the 
lower  being  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  upper,  and 
the  platinum  plates  of  both  being  also  united  toge- 
ther. Under  these  circumstances  a  current  tends  to 
pass  from  z  to  p  in  the  upper  cell,  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrow,  and  to  pass  down  from  p  to  p ;  but  it  is  met 
by  a  counter  tendency  of  an  opposite  current  in  the 
lower  cell  to  pass  from  z  to  p,  and  to  ascend  from  p 
to  p.  These  two  counter  tendencies  being  exactly 
equal,  neutralize  each  other,  and  no  current  can  be 
established. 
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§  720.  If  we  remove  all  active  tendency  in  one  of  the  cells 
by  the  substitution  of  a  second  platinum  plate  for  the  zinc,  still  the 
current  of  the  other  will  not  be  able  to  force  its  way ;  for  it  can  only 
pass  from  the  conducting  plate  to  which  it  must  be  consigned  by 
the  first  portion  of  liquid,  by  the  decomposition  of  the  second  portion 
of  liquid,  and  the  transfer  of  the  force  from  particle  to  particle ;  and 
the  affinity  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  has  to  be  overcome.  The 
divellent  force  which  tends  to  pa^  is  only  equivalent  to  that  which 
unites  the  particles  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  together,  and  therefore 
insufficient  to  overcome  that  force  in  the  qui^cent  state. 

§  721.  But  if  in  the  second  cell  we  can  interpose  some  liquid 
compound  between  the  plates  whose  constituent  particles  are  held 
together  by  an  affinity  of  a  lower  degree  of  intensity  than  those  of 
the  first  liquid,  the  superior  force  will  overcome  the  inferior  and  the 
current  will  be  established.  Thus  if  one  of  the  cells  be  charged 
with  acidulated  water,  and  the  other  with  solution  of  hydriodic  acid, 
or  iodide  of  potassium,  the  iodine  will  be  disengaged  in  that  cell 
upon  the  platinum  plate,  and  the  hydrogen  and  the  potassa  upon 
the  zinc  plate,  or  the  platinum  plate  which  has  been  substituted  for 
it ;  in  a  direction,  that  is,  contrary  to  that  of  the  natural  affinity  of 
the  zinc  and  iodine  (145). 

The  fact  may  be  shown  by  the  addition  of  a  little  solution  of 
starch  to  the  charge  when  the  precipitation  of  the  iodine  will  be 
very  visible.  It  may  be  more  simply  shown  by  connecting  the  two 
conducting  wires  of  an  active  cell  with  two  platinum  plates,  and 
placing  between  them  a  fold  of  white  bibulous  paper,  and  another 
coloured  with  turmeric,  both  being  moistened  by  solution  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  and  the  latter  in  connexion  with  the  zinc  plate,  when 
a  yellow  spot  will  be  produced  upon  the  white  paper  by  the  iodine 
disengaged,  and  a  brown  spot  upon  the  yellow  by  the  potassa  (146). 


(145)  Referring  back  to  the  last  figure,  if  we  imagine  the  upper 
cell  to  be  charged  with  acidulated  water,  and  the  lower  with  hydriodic 
acid,  the  current  from  z  to  p  in  the  upper  cell  originating  from  an  affinity 
of  a  higher  degree  of  intensity  than  that  which  tends  to  form  a  current 
from  z  to  p  in  the  lower,  will  force  its  way  against  the  opposing  force, 
and  complete  its  circuit  from  z  to  p,  from  p  to  p,  and  return  from  p  to  z, 
and  from  z  to  z,  throwing  down  the  iodine  upon  p,  and  eYoIring  its 
equivalent  hydrogen  upon  z,  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  usual  affinity. 

(146)  The  simple  apparatus  with  which  Dr.  Faraday  first  made  thii 
important  experiment  is  depicted  in  the  next  page.  A  clean  plate  of  »nc» 
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§  722.  But  the  amount  of  force  which  thus  makes  its  way 
igainst  the  opposing  affinity,  is  far  below  that  which  circulates  when 
a  metallic  path  is  opened  for  it,  and  such  obstructing  forces  are  not 
brought  into  action ;  as  may  be  shown  by  interposing  a  galvano- 
meter in  the  circuit,  or  by  the  amount  of  hydrogen  disengaged  in 
the  generating  cell. 

§  723.  The  affinities  which  we  have  thus  found  to  oppose 
one  another  in  the  arrangement  of  the  two  cells  which  we  have  just 
described  may  be  made  to  concur ;  and  to  produce  very  important 
r^ults.  If  instead  of  connecting  together  the  two  zinc  plates  and 
the  two  platinum,  each  zinc  be  connected  with  the  platinum  of  the 
other,  the  circuit  will  be  complete,  and  the  force  will  circulate  with 
increased  intensity.  We  may  suppose  it  to  commence  its  course  by 
setting  out  from  the  generating  plate  of  the  first  cell,  to  traverse  the 
liquid  in  the  way  which  we  have  described,  and  to  enter  the  con- 
ducting plate  from  which  it  is  led  by  the  connecting  wire  to  the 
generating  metal  of  the  second  cell.  Here  a  similar  current  is 
setting  out  on  its  course  through  the  second  portion  of  liquid  to  the 
second  conducting  plate  with  which  it  concurs,  and  the  joint  im- 
pulse passes  from  particle  to  particle,  and  is  communicated  to  the 
metal  by  which  it  returns  to  the  first  plate,  and  the  exalted  force  is 
equalized  throughout  the  current  (147).  The  number  of  particles 
engaged  in  the  generation  and  the  transfer  of  the  current  force, 
and  tiie  amount  of  decomposition  in  each  cell  is  not  increased  by 
this  repetition,  but  the  force  associated  with  them  is  raised  in 
intensity. 

Any  number  of  cells  may  be  thus  connected  by  their  alternate 
generating  and  conducting  plates ;  but  no  effect  will  ensue  till  the 
platinum  of  one  end  of  the  series  is  put  into  communication  with 


a,  was  bent  to  a  right  angle,  and  a  plate  of  platinum.  6, 
was  fastened  to  a  platinum  wire,  which  was  bent  as  in 
the  figure  at  x,  a  piece  of  filtering  paper,  moistened  in  a 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  was  placed  on  the  zinc, 
and  was  pressed  against  the  end  of  the  platinum  wire. 
When  the  plates  thus  arranged  were  dipped  into  the 
vessel,  c,  charged  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  mixed 
with  a  little  nitric,  iodine  was  immediately  thrown 
down  against  the  platinum  wire. 

(147)  The  figure  overleaf  represents  the  elementary  battery  (144)  with 
its  plates  differently  arranged.   If  we  suppose  the  current  to  set  out  from  z, 
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the  zinc  of  the  other  end  :  but  when  the  circuit  is  thus  completed, 
the  force  will  circulate  with  an  intensity  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  the  cells. 

§  724.  The  effects  of  this  exalted  condition  of  the  force  may 
be  ehown  in  different  ways.  If  instead  of  a  cell  with  a  generating 
and  conducting  plate  arranged  in  the  proper  order,  one  with  a  pair 
of  inactive  platinum  plates  be  interposed  in  a  circuit  of  ten  alter- 
nations, the  current  will  be  checked,  but  not  stopped  in  its  course ; 
it  will  pass  through  the  inactive  cell  with  the  decomposition  of  the 
liquid,  the  oxygen  being  evolved  upon  the  plate  which  occupies 
the  position  of  the  zinc,  and  the  hydrogen  upon  the  opposite  plate. 
If  instead  of  this  inactive  cell,  an  active  one  be  introduced  with 
the  position  of  its  plates  reversed,  there  will  be  a  tendency  in  that 
cell  to  generate  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the 
other  cells ;  but  this  additional  force  will  be  overcome;  and  so  dete^ 
minate  is  the  direction  of  the  impulse  which  the  elements  receive, 
that  hydrogen  will  be  given  off  upon  the  surface  of  the  sine,  in 
opposition  to  the  strong  attraction  which  we  know  it  to  possess 
for  oxygen.  The  current  will  be  able  to  overcome  a  number  of 
such  obstructions  proportionate  to  the  number  of  concurring  cells. 

§  725.  The  force  in  this  state  of  intense  activity,  will  also 
overcome  obstacles  in  a  different  way.  Whatever  the  quantity  may 
be  which  is  set  in  circulation  in  single  circuits  of  large  extent, 
though  sufficient  to  ignite  and  fuse  platinum  wire  of  considerable 
thickness,  the  slightest  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  conductor 
will  stop  the  current,  but  when  its  energy  has  been  elevated  by  the 


in  the  upper  cell,  and  to  pass  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow  to  p,  it  will  continue  its  course  from  p  to  z,  in 
the  lower  cell,  when  it  will  fall  in  with  a  current 
Betting  out  from  z,  and  passing  in  the  same  direction 
to  p.  From  p,  it  will  return  to  the  upper  2,  and  the 
circuit  will  be  complete.  Although  this  action  is 
necessarily  described  as  progressive^  it  is  not  so  in 
feet ;  but  the  exaltation  of  force  which  results  from 
this  repetition  of  the  circuit  takes  place  in  every  part 
of  it  at  the  same  moment. 
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repeated  impulses  of  a  series,  it  will  project  itself  through  an 
interval  of  air  in  the  form  of  the  most  dazzling  fire,  and  thus  com- 
plete its  circuit.  It  will  also  pass  in  the  same  splendid  form 
between  two  metal  or  charcoal  points  in  pure  water. 

§  726.  Any  obstruction,  however,  of  whatever  kind,  reacts 
upon  the  whole  chain  of  a£Snities,  and  no  inequality  can  possibly 
exist  in  different  portions  of  the  current,  whether  in  its  passage 
through  the  liquid,  or  the  solid  conductors. 

This,  as  well  as  some  other  points  of  interest,  may  be  well  illus- 
trated by  a  circular  arrangement  of  ten  cells,  each  provided  with  a 
pair  of  platinum  and  amalgamated  zinc  plates,  which  admit  of  being 
combined  together  by  conducting  wires  in  different  ways.  Over 
each  platinum  is  suspended  an  inverted  graduated  glass  jar,  which 
is  filled  with  the  same  dilute  acid  as  the  cell,  in  which  the  disen- 
gaged hydrogen  may  be  received  and  measured  (148). 

However  accurately  it  may  be  endeavoured  to  assimilate  the 
cells  to  each  other,  it  will  be  found  that  when  connected  as  single 
circuits,  either  singly  or  together,  the  action  of  each  will  differ; 
but  upon  connecting  them  so  as  to  form  a  single  circular  series, 
the  inequalities  will  disappear,  and  the  amount  of  gas  from  each 
in  equal  times  will  be  equal.  When  the  cells  are  combined 
together  in  pairs,  two  adjoining  platinum  plates  being  connected. 


(148)  A  single  cell  of  this  dis- 
sected battery  is  here  represented. 
V  w  X  z  z  T,  is  a  glass  cell,  resting 
by  its  wide  rim  in  a  circular  hole 
in  the  stand  cd.  ij  is  a  zinc 
plate,  connected  by  a  wire  passing 
through  the  stopper  abcd^  with 
the  mercury  cup,  o,  on  either  side 
of  which  is  a  platinum  plate,  both 
of  which  terminate  by  wires  in  the 
mercury  cup,  p.  Either  of  these 
may  be  used  singly  by  removing 
the  other.  The  diflferent  con- 
nexions of  the  plates  with  the  as- 
sociated cells,  may  easily  be  made 
by  wires  passing  between  the  mer- 
cury cups. 

The  whole  arrangement  of  the  ten  cells,  with  the  graduated  glass  jars 
is  exhibited  in  the  next  figure.    They  are  placed  upon  a  stand,  abcdef, 
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and  two  corresponding  zinc  plates ;  and  the  five  pairs  are  afterwards 
arranged  in  series  by  wires,  leading  from  each  pair  of  zinc  to  the 
next  pair  of  platinum,  the  irregularity  of  the  action  will  again 
disappear.  The  arrangement  is  equivalent  to  a  aeries  of  five  plates 
of  double  the  standard  size,  and  the  amount  of  fcmse  which  circu- 
lates is  determined  by  the  least  efficient  pair. 

Leaving  one  pair  of  cells  thus  connected,  if  the  others  be  dis- 
united and  recombined  with  it  in  single  series ;  the  effect  will  be 
that  of  a  plate  of  double  size,  interposed  in  a  compound  circuit  with 
eight  single.  The  gas  collected  in  each  of  the  jars  of  the  double 
cell,  will  be  exactly  half  of  that  in  the  several  jars  of  the  single 
cells  ;  proving  that  the  double  plate  is  reduced  in  efficiency  to  the 
exact  standard  of  the  single  plates  by  its  combination  with  them. 

§  727.  In  these  arrangements  every  cell  is  a  generating  cell, 
and  adds  something  to  the  quantity  or  intensity  of  the  circulating 
force ;  and  we  see  that  unequal  quantities  cannot  be  generated  and 


and  the  connexions  between  them  are  easily  made  and  varied  bj  the 
mercury  cups,  i,p,  k,g,  &c. 
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eircnlate  in  diflbrent  parts  of  the  Bame  circuit.  The  effects  of 
▼arioos  retarding  or  opposing  cells  may  be  strikingly  exemplified  by 
the  same  apparatus.  For  this  purpose  the  cells  may  be  connected 
together  in  single  series,  substituting  in  one  a  platinum  plate  for  the 
zinc ;  and  the  obstacle  will  be  found  to  react  upon  the  whole  series; 
the  action  will  be  found  to  be  reduced  by  more  than  one-third,  and 
the  quantities  of  gas  collected  from  each  generating  cell  will  be 
exactly  equal  to  that  collected  from  the  retarding  cell.  Upon 
repeating  the  experiment  with  a  similar  change  in  the  next  cell,  the 
quantity  of  hydrogen  in  all  the  jars  will  be  equal,  but  reduced  to 
little  more  than  one-tenth,  and  the  current  will  be  apparently  stopped 
by  three  retarding  cells  to  seven  generating  cells. 

§  728.  When  instead  of  substituting  a  platinimi  for  a  zinc 
]date  in  one  of  the  cells,  its  position  in  the  series  is  reversed,  the 
quantity  of  gas  from  the  nine  regular  cells  declines  to  about  one- 
fourth.  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  (and  the  fact  yet  remains  to  be 
accounted  for,)  that  the  hydrogen  from  the  reversed  zinc  plate  will 
be  considerably  less  than  from  the  platinum  of  the  direct  cells,  and 
the  oxygen  from  the  corresponding  platinum  will  be  the  equivalent 
of  the  lesser  quantity.  Whatever  the  cause  of  this  may  be,  (and  it 
presents  an  interesting  object  of  inquiry,  in  connexion  with  the 
reduced  quantity  of  action  which  we  have  already  found  to  proceed 
in  a  single  circuit  from  a  large  generating  surface  to  a  small  con- 
ducting one,)  it  cannot  be  taken  to  indicate  any  inequality  in  the 
current,  the  uniformity  of  which,  throughout  its  course,  has  been 
established  as  a  primary  law  of  the  phenomena. 

§  729.  When  one  of  the  zinc  plates  is  removed  from  the 
regular  series,  and  replaced  by  a  platinum  plate  which  has  been 
previously  coated  with  copper  by  the  influence  of  hydrogen  evolved 
in  a  circuit,  the  phenomena  are  striking  and  instructive.  No  gas 
will  at  first  be  evolved  from  the  coppered  plate,  but  it  will  oxidate, 
and  the  progress  of  the  oxidation  may  be  traced  by  the  gradual 
blacking  of  its  surface.  The  oxide,  again,  will  be  gradually  dis- 
solved, and  the  bright  white  surface  of  the  platinum  will  make  its 
appearance,  and  oxygen  gas  will  begin  to  rise  from  it.  At  that 
moment  the  current  will  receive  a  check,  which  will  be  appre- 
ciable in  aU  the  air  jars. 

$  730.  This  mode  of  measuring  the  amount  of  current  affinity 
by  its  chemical  effects,  has  been  applied  in  the  construction  of 
instruments,  to  which  the  name  of  Volta-meter  has  been  given. 
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They  oonsist)  in  fact,  of  an  independent  oloied  cell,  with  two  platinoin 
plates,  from  which  the  gaa  may  be  conveniently  ooUeoted  and  mca- 
eured  with  great  accuracy.  They  may  be  readily  indaded  in  any 
oircuit,  and,  although  they  cheek  the  current  in  all  its  parfta^  they 
accurately  measure  the  amount  which  passes  through  thmn(149). 

§  731.  When  a  Volt^-meter  is  substituted  for  one  of  the  ten 
cells,  and  the  nine  have  a  portion  of  nitric  acid  added  to  their  chaqe, 
the  quantity  of  hydrogen  evolved  from  their  conducting  platei  is 
greatly  diminished,  and  becomes  irregular;  but  the  quantity  of 
hydrogen  indicated  by  the  instrument  is  nearly  treble  that  of  tlie 
cells  with  their  original  charge. 

f  732.  By  observations  made  in  this  manner,  it  wiU  be  soon 
found  that  the  action  of  such  a  compound  circuit  is  not  constant; 
and  that  it  will  gradually  decline  by  a  quantity  which  will  be  quite 
appreciable  at  intervals  of  five  minutee»  By  breaking  the  connexion 
for  a  short  period,  its  energy  will  be  partially  recovered,  but  will  again 
decline  as  the  action  is  renewed.  Upon  allowing  the  chu-ge  nearly 
to  exhaust  itself,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pl»tinum  pktes  ban 
become  incrusted  with  metallic  sine,  originating,  doubtless,  from  the 
oxide  of  zinc  formed  at  the  generating  plates,  and  reduced  by  adhering 
hydrogen  at  the  conducting  plates.     Its  varying  quantity  and  accn 


(149)  A  convenient  form  of  the  Tolta-meter  is  bere 
represented,  a  is  a  straight  glass  tube,  closed  at  the  upper 
extremity,  and  graduated  into  cubic  inches  and  fractional 
parts.  The  platinum  wires,  terminating  in  two  platinum 
plates  within  the  tube,  are  fiised  into  its  substance,  and  the 
tube  is  fitted  by  grinding  into  one  mouthof  a  double-necked 
bottle,  half  filled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  tube  is 
filled  by  enclosing  the  bottle,  and  when  the  current  passes 
between  the  plates,  the  eyolved  gases  collect  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube,  and  displace  the  dilute  acid,  the  stopper 
c  being  left  open.  When  the  tube  has  been  filled  wiA 
the  disengaged  gases,  the  tube  may  be  refilled  with  the 
liquid  by  replacing  the  stopper,  and  again  inverting  die 
bottle. 


Another  form  of  the  Volta-meter  is 
here  depicted.  The  gases,  as  they  are 
disengaged  within  the  tube,  filled  with 
the  dilute  acid,  pass  by  the  bent  tubcj 
Utader  the  edge  of  a  graduated  jar  pliced 
upon  the  shelf  of  the  water  bath. 
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ffltiliiioii  are  amply  suffioient  to  account  for  the  variation  and  ulti* 
mate  annihilation  of  the  circulating  foroe;  for  sine  thus  becomes 
qpposed  to  sino,  and  the  circuit  is  destroyed.  The  momentary 
briaking  of  the  connexion  allows  the  acid  to  dissolve  off  the  sine, 
which  being  in  ccmtact  with  the  platinum  is  most  favourably  dis* 
pMd  for  this  local  action,  and  upon  restoring  it,  the  circulation 
returns  to  its  first  aiDQOunt)  but  again  speedily  declines  from  the  same 
cause. 

{  733»  The  i^paratus,  whose  di£^nt  arrangemwte  we  have 
thus  examined,  is,  in  fact,  a  particular  form  of  the  Voltaic  battery, 
tbat  Bploidid  instrument  of  experimental  research  which  so  justly 
perpetuates  the  name  of  Professor  Volta,  of  Pavia.  He  was  led  to 
this  grand  discovery  by  a  series  of  experiments,  which  he  undertook, 
to  prove  that  the  agent  in  Galvani^s  experiments  is  common  electri- 
city, which  he  endeavoured  to  accumulate  by  a  multiplication  of  his 
simple  circuit. 

§  734.  Its  first  form  was  that  of  a  pile,  in  which  pairs  of  zinc 
snd  silver  discs  were  placed  one  above  another,  each  pair  being 
separated  from  the  adjoining  by  pieces  of  cloth,  rather  smaller  than 
the  plates,  moistened  with  a  solution  of  common  salt  (150). 

Oreat  care  was  taken  to  preserve  a  regular  order  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  metals;  so  that  if  the  zinc  were  placed  below  the 
silyer,  in  the  first  pair,  the  same  order  should  be  preserved  in  the 
others.  Another  f<»in,  which  Volta  denominated  ^^  The  Crown  ol 
Cnpe,^  consisted  in  a  row  of  small  glasses,  arranged  in  a  circle,  con* 
taming  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  solution  of  salt,  in  each  of  which 
was  placed  a  plate  or  wire  of  silver  or  copper,  and  one  of  zinc,  not 
touching  each  other,  but  so  connected  that  the  zinc  of  the  first  was 
in  contact  with  the  silver  of  the  second,  and  the  zinc  of  the  second 


(150)  The  original  Voltaic  pile  was  composed  of 
sihrer  ooins  and  zinc  discs  of  the  same  size,  piled  up  in 
the  manner  here  shown,  with  paper  moistened  with  a 
saline  solati<»i,  or  a  dilute  acid,  placed  between  each  pair, 
'^m  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  well  moistened  with  salt 
and  water,  are  placed  in  contact  with  c,  and  the  fingers 
of.  the  other  hand,  with  p,  a  slight  shock  is  felt,  and  a 
Jpaik  may  be  perceived  upon  making  contact  between  the 
two  extremities  with  a  wire  or  piece  of  charcoal. 
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with  the  silrer  of  the  third,  and  so  on  throughout  ihe  series  (151). 
In  this  arrangement  it  could  be  seen  that  no  current  action  took 
place  till  the  extreme  wires  were  brought  into  contact.  Various 
other  forms  were  gradually  introduced  by  Cruickshank,  Babbgton, 
and  Wollaston,  as  experience  suggested  improvements ;  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  are  all  explained  by  the  different  arrangements  which 
we  have  described  of  the  Dissected  Battery  (152). 


(151)  Volta's  "Cottronne  des  tasses"  is  here  depicted.  Wires  of 
silver  and  zinc,  s  and  z,  are  soldered  together  in  pairs,  and  altematelj 
placed  in  the  glasses  containing  dilute  acid.  No  action  takes  place  till 
the  extreme  wires  s  and  z  are  brought  into  communication  by  means  of 
a  metallic  wire,  when  each  silrer  wire  is  seen  to  CTolve  hydrogen. 


(152)  The  inconvenience  of  the  original  construction  of  the  pile 
was  in  some  degree  obyiated  by  Mr.  Cruickshank,  who  cemented  the  pairs 
of  plates  into  a  well-seasoned  wooden  trough,  as  in  fig.  I.  The  inter- 
vening spaces  were  filled  with  the  proper  liquid  for  exciting  the  battery. 


Fig.  1 


Fig.  2. 


The  arrangement  was  still  further  improved  by  Dr.  Babington,  who 
lered  the  plates  of  copper  and  zinc  together  in  pairs  by  one  poio^ 
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§  735.  In  Volta^s  view  of  the  phenomena,  the  source  of  elec- 
tricity was  the  contact  of  the-  dissimilar  metals.  When  two  metals, 
the  roost  dissimilar  in  regard  to  their  attraction  for  oxygen,  are  insu- 
lated, and  made  to  touch  each  other,  and  again  separated,  the  most 
oxidizable  will  be  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  vitreous  excitation,  and 
the  least  in  the  opposite  state.  We  have  already  seen  (§  304),  that 
if  a  plate  of  metal  be  placed  upon  the  cap  of  a  gold-leaf  electrometer, 
and  zinc  filings  be  sifted  upon  it  through  a  copper  sieve  held  by  a  glass 
handle,  the  leaves  will  diverge  with  vitreous  electricity,  and  the  sieve 
will  be  found  in  a  resinous  state.  With  a  zinc  sieve  and  copper  filings, 
the  electrical  changes  will  be  reversed.  If  we  arrange  the  metals  in 
the  following  order  which  is  that  of  their  affinity  for  oxygen,  each  will 
become  resinous  by  the  contact  of  that  which  precedes  it,  and  vitreous 
by  the  contact  of  that  which  follows  it,  and  the  greatest  effect  will  be 
produced  by  the  contact  of  the  most  distant  metals  of  the  series:-^ 
potassium,  zinc,  lead,  tin,  iron,  copper,  mercury,  silver,  gold,  platinum. 

only,  and  fixed  them  upon  a  rod  of  wood,  by  which  they  could  be  lifted 
together,  in  conyenicnt  numbers,  into  or  out  of  a  trough  of  earthenware, 
dirided  by  partitions  into  cells  for  their  reception  (fig.  2).  The  fluid  may 
thus  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  trough,  while  the  action  may  at  any  time 
be  suspended  by  raising  the  plates  from  the  cells,  and  placing  them  upon 
rods  fixed  for  their  support. 

The  improvement  of  Dr.  Wollaston  consisted  in  extending  the  copper 
plate  80  as  to  oppose  it  to  both  surfaces  of  the  zinc,  as  shown  in  fig.  3. 
A  represents  the  bar  of  wood  to  which  the  plates  are  screwed ;  b  B  b  the 

Fig.  3. 


zinc  plates,  connected,  as  before,  with  the|  copper  plates  c  c,  which  are 
doubled  over  the  zinc  plates.  Contact  of  the  surfaces  is  prevented  by 
pieces  of  wood  or  cork  placed  between  them. 
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The  interposed  liquid  was  regarded  by  the  inventor  of  the  pUe  merely 
in  the  light  of  an  imperfect  conductor,  which  allowed  of  the  aooama^ 
lation  of  the  electrical  fluids,  disengaged  by  the  electro-motiTe  power 
of  the  metals,  by  a  species  of  inductive  influence. 

5  736.  Professor  Faraday  was  the  first  to  prove,  by  an  unam- 
biguous experinoient,  which  we  have  already  described  (§  721),  that  the 
contact  of  dissimilar  metals  is  not  necessary  to  the  generation  of  a 
Voltaic  current,  and  that  the  force  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  chemical  action.  As  the  contrary  opinion,  however,  still 
finds  supporters,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  add  another  proof  of  the 
dependence  of  the  current  upon  chemical  aflinity.  If  a  plate  of  iron 
and  a  plate  of  platinum  be  each  connected  with  one  of  the  wires  of  a 
galvanometer,  and  immersed  into  strong  nitrio  acid,  no  chemical 
action,  as  we  have  already  noticed  (§  469),  will  take  place;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  contact  of  the  dissimilar  metals,  no  effect  will  be 
produced  upon  the  instrument ;  but  if  a  little  water  be  added  to  the 
acid,  violent  action  will  be  established,  and  the  needle  will  be 
strongly  and  permanently  deflected.  It  is  not,  of  course,  denied  that 
electricity  is  developed  by  the  contact  of  metals ;  but  it  is  small  in 
quantity,  of  high  intensity,  and  intermitting  in  its  action;  and  to 
generate  a  current,  the  contact  of  a  compound  liquid  with  a  metal 
seems  to  be  necessary,  as  has  been  before  explMued. 

§  737.  The  liquid  employed  in  the  voltaic  batteries,  when  it 
has  been  desired  to  excite  them  to  the  utmost,  has  generally  been  a 
mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  diluted  with  water ;  in  whicli 
case  much  local  action  takes  place  upon  the  sine  plates,  which  con- 
tributes nothing  to  ^e  force  which  circulates,  and  which  speedily 
destroys  them.  Their  power,  moreover,  speedily  declines  by  the 
deoxidation  of  the  oxide  of  sine  upon  the  copper  plates,  and  they 
ard  very  inconstant  in  their  action. 

These  defects  are  obviated  in  the  construction  of  the  eonstani 
battery  J  the  contrivance  of  the  author,  which  consists  of  a  series  of 
single  circuits  constructed  upon  the  prinoiple  of  a  central  disposition 
of  the  active  metal  with  regard  to  the  oonduoting  surface,  as  formerly 
explained  (§  705,  &io.) 

A  cell  of  this  battery  consiata  of  a  cylinder  of  copper  Si  inches 
in  diameter,  which  experience  has  proved  to  afford  the  roost  advan- 
tageous distance  between  the  generating  and  conducting  surfaces, 
but  which  may  vary  in  height  according  to  the  power  which  it  is 
wished  to  obtain.  '  A  membranous  tube,  formed  of  the  guOet  of 
an  ox,  is  hung  in  the  centre  by  a  collar  and  oiroular  copper  plate 
resting  upon  a  rim  placed  near  the  top  of  theusylinder;  and  in  dkiB 
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11  srapended,  by  a  wooden  oro«9  bar,  a  cylindrical  rod  of  amalga^ 
mated  sino  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  cell  is  charged  with  a 
mixture  of  8  parts  of  water  and  1  of  oil  of  vitriol  which  has  been 
saturated  with  sulphate  of  copper ;  and  portions  of  the  solid  salt  are 
placed  upon  the  upper  copper  plate,  which  is  perforated  like  a 
colander  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  solution  always  in  a  state  of 
saturation.  The  internal. tube  is  filled  with  the  same  acid  mixture 
without  the  copper.  A  tube  of  porous  earthenware  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  membrane  with  great  convenience,  but  probably 
with  some  little  loss  of  power.  A  number  of  such  cells  admit  of 
b«ng  o<mnected  together  very  readily  into  a  compound  circuit,  and 
will  maintain  a  perfectly  equal  and  steady  current  for  many  hours 
tcgetber,  with  a  power  far  beyond  that  which  can  be  produced  by 
any  other  arrangement  of  a  similar  quantity  of  the  metals  (163)« 

i  738.  We  have  noticed  that  heat  generally  increases  the 
sffinity  of  substances  for  each  other,  as  manifested  in  their  local 
action  (§  651) ;  it  has  an  analogous  influenoe  upon  affinity  in  its  current 
alate.  When  a  constant  battery  of  9  cells,  which  was  capable  of 
deoomposing  water  at  the  rate  of  7.5  cubic  inches  of  the  mixed 
gasea  per  5  minutes,  was  enclosed  in  a  case  to  which  steam  could  be 
sdmitted,  the  rate  of  working  gradually  increased  with  the  tempera- 
ture, till  at  212°  it  was  very  nearly  trebled.  The  greater  part  of 
this  incieaaed  effect  is  due  to  the  increased  energy  of  the  affinity, 
and  not  to  that  of  the  conducting  power  only ;  for  when  a  volta- 
meter, whose  temperature  was  raised  to  21 2^  was  included  in  the 


(153)  One  of  the  cells  of  the  constant 
battery  is  here  represented*  abed  ia  a  copper 
cylinder,  in  which  is  placed  a  smaller  cylinder 
of  porous  earthenware.  Upon  the  upper  part 
of  the  copper  cylinder  rests  a  perforated  colan- 
der, t  ky  through  which  the  earthenware  cylin- 
der passes.  /  m  is  a  cast  rod  of  amalgamated 
sine,  resting  upon  the  top  of  the  interior 
cylinder  by  a  cross  piece  of  wood,  and  forming 
the  axis  of  the  arrangement.  The  cell  is 
charged  by  pouring  into  the  earthenware  cy- 
linder water  acidulated  with  one^ighth  part  of 
its  bulk  of  oil  of  vitriol,  the  space  between  the 
earthenware  tube  and  the  copper  being  filled 
with  the  same  acidulated  water  saturated  with 
sulphate  of  copper  j  and  solid  sulphate  of  cop- 
per being,  placed  in  the  colander. 
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cold  circuit,  the  action  was  only  increased  from  6.6  cubic  inches 
to  7.5  cubic  inches ;  whereas,  when  a  cold  cell  was  included  in  a 
series  heated  to  212^,  the  effect  fell  from  20.5  cubic  inches  to  9.5 
cubic  inches. 

Changes  of  atmospheric  temperature  even  have  a  marked  influ- 
ence upon  the  working  of  the  voltaic  battery,  and  must  not  be 
neglected  in  nice  comparative  experiments, 

§  739.  How  much  is  dependent  upon  the  force  of  affinity  in 
the  generating  metal  for  one  of  the  elements  of  the  liquid  compound, 
is  strikingly  shown  by  contrasting  zinc  rods  in  the  cells  with  copper, 
or  even  brass.  In  a  battery  of  5  cells  working  at  the  rate  of  5.2 
cubic  inches  of  mixed  gases  per  5  minutes,  one  copper  rod  was  sub- 
stituted for  a  zinc ;  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  was  absorbed  by  the 
copper,  but  the  rate  of  working  was  reduced  to  2.4  cubic  inches  in 
the  same  interval.  A  second  copper  was  placed  in  the  room  of  a 
second  zinc,  and  the  rate  declined  to  0.6  cubic  inches ;  with  a  third, 
it  fell  to  0.04 ;  and  with  four  copper  there  was  no  longer  any  per- 
ceptible decomposition  in  the  volta-meter,  but  the  needle  of  a  gal- 
vanometer was  deflected  55^.  When  all  the  zinc  rods  were  thos 
gradually  replaced  by  copper,  the  needle  was  still  deflected  25^ 

§  740.  We  have  hitherto  considered  the  force  which  h 
thrown  into  action  in  the  simple  circuit  of  Galvani,  or  the  compound 


A  number  of  such  cells  may  be  connected  into  a  compound  circuit, 
by  wires  attached  to  the  copper  cylinders,  and  fastened  to  the  zinc  bj 
clamps  and  screws,  as  shown  below. 
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biitofyof  Volta,  as  eireuiaiing  affinity;  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
tint  tbe  causes  which  produce  the  same  effects  of  light  and  heat^ 
and  of  chMnieal  decomposition  and  combination,  according  to  the 
laws  of  equivalent  proportions,  all  these  effects  being  synchronous  in 
their  manifestation,  are  identical  in  their  nature,  although  they  are 
wpsrated  in  space  in  one  case,  and  concentrated  in  a  point  in  the 
other.  It  would  be  impossible,  moreover,  not  to  suspect,  from  a 
nmilarity  of  certain  other  efiects  with  those  of  electricity^  which 
this  spread  of  the  action  enables  us  to  develop,  that  these  two  forces 
are  also  identical,  and  this,  which  would  be  a  highly  reasonable  hypo* 
thesis  at  the  point  to  which  we  have  carried  our  investigation,  will 
be  converted  into  certainty  as  we  proceed. 

§  741.  With  this  additional  view  of  the  connexion  of  the 
phenomena,  let  us  cast  our  eye  back  upon  the  ground  which  we 
have  gone  over. 

There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  the  force  of 
affinity,  both  in  its  local  and  current  condition,  is  called  into  action 
by  the  contact  of  the  heterogeneous  particles  of  dissimilar  bodies : 
regarded  as  electricity,  the  charge  and  discharge  in  the  first  case  is 
limited  to  the  points  of  contact;  while  in  the  second,  by  a  new 
species  of  conduction,  involving  the  decomposition  of  a  compound,  and 
the  transfer  of  its  elements,  die  charge  is  communicated  to  a  dis-- 
tance,  and  returns  to  its  discharge  by  another  path  of  appropriate 
conductors.  That  one  of  the  active  bodies  should  be  a  good  con* 
dtictor  of  electricity,  and  the  other  a  liquid  compound,  are  essential 
conditions  of  the  circulation :  the  first,  that  the  force  may  readily 
difliiae  itself  upon  every  point  of  its  surface ;  and  the  second,  that 
the  necessary  transfer  may  take  place.  In  the  excitement  of  electri- 
city by  the  friction  of  dissimilar  substances,  the  contact  is  broken  and 
renewed,  with  successive  particles,  by  a  kind  of  intermitting  action, 
wd  by  the  rapid  mechanical  separation  of  the  two  bodies  their  charge 
may  be  communicated  to  other  bodies  in  a  manner  which  has  been 
already  explained.  In  its  excitement  by  chemical  action  fresh 
Micles  are  also  brought  into  contact  in  continuous  succession,  while 
those  which  are  spent  or  neutralized  are  successively  removed  in 
combination  by  the  action  of  concurring  forces. 

I  742.  In  both  cases  the  charge  is  sustained  and  communi- 
cated by  induction,  or  the  polarization  of  the  particles  of  matter, 
which  must  always  precede  and  accompany  conduction.  When 
an  extensive  voltaic  series  of  some  hundreds  of  couples  of  perfectly 
clean  plates  is  simply  charged  with  distilled  water,  (which  we  have 
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already  seen  ia  ao  bad  a  ooaduotor  of  eleotrioity  aa  to  allow  of  a  db* 
ruptive  discharge  through  it  in  the  form  of  a  spark,  §  3i3  and  781V 
it  is  dearly  shown  that  induotioa  takes  place  iu  it  of  preeisely  the 
same  nature  as  that  whioh  arises  from  eleotrioity  by  friction,  h: 
each  extremity  will  exhibit  a  charge  of  electricity  sustained  by  the 
induction  of  the  air  to  surrounding  conductore,  and  which  may  be 
pianifested  by  the  usual  attractions  and  repulsions,  and  even  sparka, 
by  which  we  recognise  electricity  from  friction.  Xt  will  be  found 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  sino  extremity  of  the  battery 
possesses  a  vitreous,  and  the  copper  extremity  a  resinous  charge, 

§  743.  The  amount  of  this  effect  of  high  intensity  does  not 
at  all  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  plates,  but  is  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  alternations.  A  battery  constructed  of  pieces  of  copper 
tube  fthaiof  an  inch  diameter,  and  2i  inches  long,  with  a  piece  of 
zinc  wire  of  ith  of  an  inch  diameter,  soldered  to  each,  and  turned 
down  into  the  axis  of  the  next  without  metallic  contact,  and  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  1024,  will  be  quite  equal  to  a  battery  of  the 
same  number  of  plates  4  inches  square,  and  capable  of  producing  all 
the  effects  which  we  are  about  to  describe, 

A  gold-leaf  electrometer,  placed  in  connexion  with  either  end, 
wiU  open  out  with  either  electricity,  as  has  just  been  stated,  and  if 
at  the  same  time  the  electricity  of  the  opposite  end  be  discbaiged, 
the  leaves  will  expand  still  further,  as  in  all  analogous  cases  of 
common  electric  charge.  When  the  two  ends  are  connected  seve- 
rally with  an  insulated  slip  of  gold  leaf,  upon  gradually  approaching 
the  two  they  will  attract  each  other,  and  a  spark  will  pass  between 
them.  By  moistening  the  hands,  and  touching  the  two  extreme 
ceUs,  a  slight  shock  is  also  experienced. 

§  744.  These  effects  may  be  very  much  increased  by  a  more 
advantageous  arrangement  of  the  terminal  inductric  and  induoteous 
surfaces:  thus,  if  one  of  the  ends  of  the  battery  be  connected  with  the 
insulated  plate  of  a  condenser,  it  wiU  instantly  become  charged,  and 
when  the  opposite  plate  ia  withdrawn,  the  electrometer  will  indicate 
a  much  higher  degree  of  intensity.  The  charge  may  also  be  sus- 
tained through  glass,,  and  transferred  to  the  metallic  surface  of  th^ 
Leyden  battery.  If  wires  proceeding  from  each  extremity  of  the 
series  be  respectively  connected  with  the  inner  and  outer  surface  of 
an  electrical  battery,  of  not  less  than  12  square  feet  of  coated  8ur< 
face,  it  will  be  charged  so  rapidly,  that  sparks  may  be  obtained  tfom 
it  in  n^id  succession  by  connecting  a  fine  wire  with  its  outer  0U^ 
faooi  and  successively  striking  the  knob  with  its  other  extremist 
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The  ^ae  point  of  a  penknife,  or  thin  metallio  letYes,  may  thus 
be  burned,  pbodphorus  inflamed,  and  fulminating  powdem  exploded. 
No  Buch  power  is  possessed  by  the  voltaic  arrangement  alone ;  but 
it  communicates  the  charge  to  the  battery  so  instantly,  that  almost 
continuous  discharges  may  be  procured.  The  intensity  is  limited 
to  that  which  is  due  to  the  number  of  the  series,  but  the  extent  oi 
mrfaee  which  nmy  be  thus  thrown  into  induotric  action  is  unlimited. 
When  the  human  body  is  made  the  medium  of  communication 
between  the  surfaces  of  a  large  battery  thus  perpetually  charged, 
the  rapidly  intermitting  shock  which  is  received  is  very  unpleasant. 

§  745,  The  polarity  of  &e  toltaic  arrangemeiit  is  also  shown 
by  breaking  the  series  at  any  part,  when  each  portion  will  exhibit 
a  resinous  and  vitreous  extremity,  just  as  in  breaking  a  magnet  each 
fragment  exhibits  a  north  and  south  pole. 

These  effects  are  of  course  annihilated,  by  bringing  the  opposite 
ends  of  the  series  into  metallic  communication ;  but  no  ccMitinuous 
current  of  any  amount  takes  place  when  the  circuit  is  closed,  on 
account  of  the  non-conducting  power  of  the  pure  water  which  is 
everywhere  interposed.  When  the  extremities  are  connected  with 
platinum  wires,  dipping  into  water  even  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
aeid,  no  decomposition  is  manifbsted,  however  numerous  the  series 
may  be ;  but  a  slight  decomposition  is  shown  when  a  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium  is  made  the  medium  of  communication. 

$  746.  The  electric  column  of  De  Luc  presents  these  polar 
phenomena  in  a  very  striking  form.  It  consists  of  pairs  of  very 
thin  silver  and  zinc  discs  not  more  than  iths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
piled  up  in  regular  order,  with  the  intervention  of  writing-paper,  to 
the  number  of  some  thousands.  They  may,  in  fact^  be  fonned  of 
strongly  gilt  paper  and  zinc  foil  cut  out  with  a  punch,  and  enclosed 
in  a  glass  tube  fitted  with  brass  caps  at  each  end,  and  carrying 
screws,  by  which  they  can  be  pressed  together.  If  the  paper  be 
dried  artificially,  the  column  will  be  inactive,  but  its  ordinary  hygro- 
metric  moisture  will  be  sufficient  to  throw  it  into  a  strong  polar 
state.  A  series  of  2000  or  3000  is  sufficient  to  affect  the  gold-leaf 
electrometer,  and  one  of  20,000  will  cause  pith-balls  of  ^th  of  an 
inch  diameter,  suspended  by  threads  of  4  inches  long,  to  diverge  to 
the  distance  of  2  inches  and  upwards  (154).     By  connecting  one 


(154)  When  De  Luc's  column  is  placed  with  each  end  in  connexion 
with  a  gold-leaf  electrometer  as  represented  in  the  next  page,  one  of  the 
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extremity  of  the  series  with  a  fine  iron  wire,  and  drawing  its  point 
Iightlj  over  the  other  extremity,  a  slight  layer  of  vvnish  being 
interposed,  a  series  of  minute  sparks  may  be  obtained.  A  Leyden 
battery  may  also  be  charged  by  it,  so  as  to  occasion  a  disagreeable 
shock  to  be  felt  distinctly  in  the  elbows  and  shoulders. 

This  apparatus  will  retain  its  power  for  years  if  kept  in  a  state 
of  insulation,  but  loses  it  if  the  ends  are  allowed  to  be  connected 
together  for  any  length  of  time.  No  current,  however,  is  established 
under  these  circumstances  which  can  be  detected  by  any  chemical 
decomposition. 

§  747.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  whether  the  source  of 
the  electric  charge  of  this  instrument  is  the  contact  of  the  metals,  or 
the  contact  of  the  zinc  with  the  small  portion  of  moisture  which  is 
contained  in  the  paper  in  its  common  hygromeiric  state.  When 
the  paper  has  been  artificially  dried,  it  is  found  to  be  inefficient,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  and  the  zinc  becomes  slowly  corroded  in 
the  course  of  years :  but  on  the  other  hand  the  charge  is  wholly  one 
of  intensity,  and  after  its  discharge  requires  an  interval  of  time  for 
its  renewal. 

§  748.  Now  this  state  of  polarity  is  manifested  precisely  to 
the  same  degree,  dependent  upon  the  number  of  the  series,  when  ^ 
the  voltaic  battery  is  charged  with  dilute  acid  instead  of  pure  water. 
The  particles  of  the  liquid,  as  well  as  of  the  solids,  are  dirown  into 
a  similar  state  of  tension,  which  is  only  relieved  by  a  good  con- 
ducting communication  between  the  two  extreme  poles.  The  dif- 
ference of  the  effects  may  be  well  shown  by  connecting  the  two 
poles  of  such  a  charged  battery  with  insulated  strips  of  gold  leaf, 
when,  upon  approximating  them  as  before,  they  will  attract  each 


instruments  ivill  diverge  widi  ritre- 
0U8,and  the  other  with  resinous  elec- 
tricity. When  the  electricityof  either 
end  is  dischaiged  by  a  good  conduct- 
ing communication  with  the  ground, 
the  opposite  force  is  exalted,  and 
the  direigence  of  the  leavef  in- 
creases ;  and  vrhen  a  metallic  com- 
munication is  made  between  the 
two  ends,  all  signs  of  electricity 
cease. 
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Other;  but  instead  of  the  neutralization  of  the  charge  by  a  mere 
spark,  a  msh  of  electricity  will  burn,  and  utterly  disperse  the  metal, 
which  is  insufficient  for  its  transmission  (155).  This  strong  current 
makes  it  way  through  the  liquid  portion  of  each  cell  by  a  new 
qpecies  of  conyection,  of  which  the  polar  arrangement  is  ^e  ante- 
^ent  condition. 

§  749.  We  have  upon  a  former  occasion  (§  356)  traced  the 
progress  of  the  carrying  discharge  of  common  electricity:  the  charged 
particles  which  travel  may  be  considered  as  masses  of  matter,  large  or 
small,  compound  or  simple ;  and  they  move  towards  other  masses  of 
matter  in  which  they  have  produced  the  opposite  state,  by  induction 
and  polarization  of  intervening  particles.  The  convection  of  the 
voltaic  charge  can  only  be  effected  by  the  separation  of  the  consti- 
taent  particles  of  bodies  in  certain  equivalent  proportions,  from 
compounds  in  which  they  had  been  previously  combined  in  the  same 
proportions,  and  they  move  also  under  the  influence  of  the  same  kind 
of  polarity  previously  induced.  This  forced  condition  never  reaches 
the  highest  degree  of  intensity,  because  it  is  relieved  by  the  yielding 
of  the  compound. 

§  750.  The  simplest  case  of  this  convection  is  presented  to 
us  when  the  current  is  led  from  a  series  of  generating  cells  into  a 
retarding  cell,  through  which  it  has  to  force  its  passage  without  the 
assistance  of  any  concurring  affinity.  The  plates  by  which  it  passes 
into  and  out  of  the  liquid  have  been  aptly  denominated  electrodes^ 
as  being  the  doors  by  which  the  current  enters  and  departs.  They 
may  be  further  conveniently  distinguished  as  the  zincode  and  the 
plaHnode^  the  former  being  the  plate  which  occupies  the  position  of 
the  generating  plate  in  the  battery,  and  the  latter  of  the  conducting 
pUte.  Through  the  intervening  stratum  of  water,  rendered  con- 
ductive by  sulphuric  acid,  it  can  only  pass  by  convection  and  decom- 
position of  the  water.    For  this  the  particles  of  oxygen  and  hydro* 


(155)  This  experiment  may  be  performed  with 
the  electrometer  here  represented,  a  is  a  glass  shade 
mounted  upon  a  base,  6.  It  is  covered  with  a  piece 
of  diy  varnished  wood,  c,  in  which  the  glass  tubes, 
d  d,  slide  backwards  and  forwards,  and  through 
which  pass  wires  having  gold  leaves  suspended  to 
their  lower  extremities.  The  distance  of  the  gold 
leaves  may  be  accurately  adjusted  by  a  rack  and 
pinion. 
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gen  travel  in  opposite  directions,  squtfating  from  one  and  reoom- 
bining  with  another  throughout  the  serioB  of  preriously  polariied 
particles,  till  the  last  particle  of  hydrogen  gives  up  its  diarge  to  the 
platinode  and  the  oxjgen  to  the  xincode,  «id  each  passes  off  in  its 
own  elastic  form.  The  convection,  therefore,  cannot  be  regarded  sb 
the  transfer  of  a  single  force  in  one  direction,  but  xd  two  forces  in 
opposite  directions,  and  hence  Dr.  Faraday  has  happily  designated 
the  electric  current,  whether  in  tnetals,  or  liquids,  or.  air,  as  "An 
axis  of  power  having  contrary  forces,  exactly  equal  in  amount,  in 
contrary  directions*^ 

{  751.  The  polarity  of  the  arrangement,  when  in  a  state  of 
action,  is  well  illustrated  by  interposing  between  the  deetrodes 
a  plate  of  platinum ;  the  side  of  such  a  plate  which  fronts  the 
aincode  will  give  off  hydrogen,  and  the  opposite  side  the  equivalent 
oxygen.  If  a  plate  of  copper  be  substituted  for  the  platinum,  and 
sulphate  of  copper  be  added  to  the  electrolyte,  the  first  will  be 
coated  with  fredi  precipitated  copper,  and  the  second  oxidated  and 
dissolved  to  exactly  the  same  amount.  The  current  which  enters 
by  the  zincode  is  conveyed  by  the  electrolyte  to  the  metallic  dia* 
phragm,  to  which  it  gives  up  its  charge,  it  re-enters  the  electrolyte 
on  the  other  side,  and  passes  on  to  die  platinode,  and  the  opposite 
faces  of  the  plate  exhibit  that  opposition  of  forces  which  characterisei 
the  whole  process. 

f  752.  The  same  kind  of  convection  takes  place  in  the 
generating  cells  of  the  battery,  but  the  combination  of  the  disengaged 
elements  at  the  two  electrodes  not  only  removes  a  strong  o}q)osing 
force,  but  perpetually  renews  the  heterogeneous  contacts  by  whioh 
the  current  is  generated,  exalted,  and  maintained. 

§  753.  The  inductive  influence  which  precedes  and  aooom- 
panics  the  current  of  the  voltaic  battery,  and  which  wo  have  illos* 
trated  by  the  compound  circuit,  may  also  be  proved  to  exist  in  the 
single  galvanic  circuits,  which  we  have  previously  examined,  though 
not  exalted  to  the  same  degree  of  intensity^.  In  them  we  have  been 
able  to  trace  the  course  and  distributi<m  of  the  force  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  metallic  copper,  which  marked  the  limits  of  its  action,  and 
We  have  found  that  it  not  only  radiated  in  stnaight  lines  from  the 
generating  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  conducting  plate,  but  that 
it  bent  round  the  edges  of  the  latt^r^.and  could,  in  fact,  be  wholly 
Sustained  by  its  posterior  surface.  The  same  ^^  turning  of  a  oomer,'' 
has  been  already  adduced  as  evidence  of  the  polariiation  of  the 
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(Mfftidefl  of  a  dielectric  in  the  ifistancto  of  common  electric  induction) 
({ 324,)  and  the  bent  direction  of  the  force,  in  the  present  instance» 
ean  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  same  principle*  There  is  a  complete 
UMdogy  between  the  case  in  which  a  carrier  ball  is  brought  near 
to  the  middle  of  a  flat  diec  of  metid,  placed  upon  an  excited  cylinder 
of  flhell-lao  without  receiving  a  charge,  although  one  might  be 
obtained  all  round  the  edge  (fig.  80,  p.  221) ;  and  that  of  the  deposi* 
tion  of  a  ring  of  precipitated  copper  round  the  edge  of  the  under 
Borftce  of  a  brass  plate^  under  the  influence  of  a  ball  of  zinc,  while 
the  centre  was  free  from  it  (§  714). 

§  754.  We  will  now  turn  from  the  batterj  itself,  and  con- 
sider the  force  which  is  thus  generated  as  an  independent  power, 
over  which  we  have  complete  control,  applicable  to  certain  work  at 
toy  given  point,  according  to  laws  which  we  will  proceed  to  inves- 
tigate ;  at  the  same  time  we  must  not  forget  the  main  fact  of  circu-^ 
lation,  and  that  the  experimental  cell,  or  any  other  obstacle  which 
we  may  interpose,  constitutes,  in  reality,  a  part  of  the  circuit,  the 
resistance  of  which  reacts  upon  every  other  cell  and  conducting 
portion  of  the  arrangements. 

We  have  already  seen  (§730)  in  the  dissected  battery  that,  when 
tbe  current  is  led  into  a  voltameter,  or  other  arrangement  in  which 
the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  the  decomposed  water  are  both  evolved 
wd  collected,  the  check  is  felt  throughout  its  course,  and  no  more 
hydrogen  is  evolved  or  zinc  oxidated  in  each  generating  cell,  than  is 
equivalent  to  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  forced  asunder  in  the  retard- 
ing cell. 

The  process  of  resolving  a  compound  body  into  its  elements,  or 
proximate  principles,  by  the  voltaic  current,  has  been  named  electro- 
'ym,  and  substances  which  are  capable  of  such  decomposition  are 
called  electrolytee. 

§  755.  One  essential  condition  of  electrolysis  is  liquidity ; 
the  elements  of  a  compound  cannot  travel  when  restrained  by  cohe- 
won;  and,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  compound  bodies  cannot 
transmit  the  current,  except  by  electrolysis. 

If  one  of  the  electrodes  of  a  powerful  battery  be  separated  from 
the  other  in  water,  by  a  film  of  ice  not  more  than  one-sixteenth  of 
an  mch  in  thickness,  there  will  not  be  the  slightest  effect  upon  a 
galvanometer  included  in  the  circuit ;  but  if  a  small  portion  be 
thawed,  so  as  to  form  the  thinnest  possible  film  of  water  between  the 
two,  the  needle  will  be  permanently  deflected. 

A  great  variety  of  both  primary  and  secondary  combinations  are 
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subject  to  the  same  law.  On  fusing  a  litde  oUoride  of  lead  in  a 
glass  capsule  by  a  spirit-lamp,  and  introducing  into  it  two  platinum 
wires  connected  widi  the  poles  of  the  battery,  powerful  action  will 
take  place,  the  galvanometer  wiU  be  violently  affected,  and  the  chlo- 
ride rapidly  decomposed.  On  removing  the  lamp,  the  instant  the 
chloride  solidifies,  all  current  and  contemporaneous  efibcts  will  cease, 
though  the  platinum  wires  may  remain  enclosed  in  the  chloride  not 
more  than  the  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  apart.  Chloride  of  silver, 
nitrate  of  potassa,  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  act  exactly  in  the  same 
way ;  and  in  every  case  decomposition  of  the  compound  takes  place 
when  the  current  passes. 

With  regard  to  the  substances  on  which  conducting,  or  rather 
convective  power,  is  conferred  by  liquefaction,  the  degree  of  power 
so  given  is  generally  very  great.  Water  is  that  body  in  which  this 
acquired  power  is  the  feeblest ;  in  the  various  other  oxides,  chlo- 
rides, salts,  &c.,  it  is  some  hundred  times  greater.  A  greatly 
increased  conducting  power  is  given  to  water  by  the  addition  of 
salts,  which  would  seem  to  be,  in  a  great  degree,  dependent  upon 
the  high  conducting  power  of  these  bodies  when  their  cohesion  has 
been  counteracted;  that  counteraction  being  effected  in  them  for 
the  time,  not  by  heat  but  by  solution  in  water.  The  addition  of 
other  liquids  and  soluble  solids,  as  sulphuric  acid  and  boracic  acid, 
which  by  themselves  are  not  capable  of  electrolysis,  and  consequently 
are  non-conductors,  confer  this  increased  power  of  convection  upon 
water.  Even  some  elementary  substances  exalt  its  conducting 
power,  and  a  solution  of  chlorine  will  convey  the  current  much 
more  readily  than  pure  water. 

§  756.  The  next  point  which  must  arrest  our  attention  is  the 
definite  direction  which  the  disengaged  elements  or  principles  are 
forced  to  take  under  the  influence  of  the  current. 

In  the  cells  of  the  battery  the  oxygen  of  the  decomposing  water, 
from  its  natural  affinity,  must  travel  from  the  conducting  piste 
towards  the  zinc  and  the  hydrogen  in  the  opposite  direction ;  and  in 
the  experimental  cell  which  forms  part  of  the  circuit,  the  two  gases 
must  move  in  conformity  with  these  directions ;  and  hence  the 
oxygen  will  be  evolved  at  the  zincode  and  the  hydrogen  at  the 
platinode.  The  elements  or  principles  of  any  other  electrolyte 
which  comes  under  the  government  of  the  current  will  be  subject 
to  the  same  law  of  direction,  and  those  elements  which,  in  the  order 
of  common  affinity  have  the  greatest  attraction  for  the  zinc,  will 
take  the  path  of  the  oxygen,  and  appear  at  the  zincode,  and  their 
associates  must  travel  in  the  opposite  course  and  escape  at  the 
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pktinode.  Thus  amongst  the  elementary  substances,  chlorine, 
iodine,  bromine,  and  fluorine,  range  with  oxygen,  and  the  metals 
with  hydrogen ;  and  amongst  the  proximate  principles,  cyanogen 
md  acids  rank  with  the  former,  and  alkalies  and  protoxides  gene- 
rally with  the  latter. 

$  757.  Dr.  Faraday,  wishing  to  avoid  all  reference  to  any 
hTpotheses  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  electrical  action,  distin- 
goishes  these  classes  of  bodies,  and  certain  particulars  relating  to 
them,  by  a  nomenclature  derived  from  the  direction  of  the  current, 
which  is  supposed  to  pass  through  the  circuit,  ^nd  which  is  indicated 
bj  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle  under  the  influence  of  the 
earth.  If  in  any  case  of  electrolysis  we  consider  the  decomposing 
body  placed  so  that  the  current  passing  through  it  shall  be  in  the 
direction  that  the  sun  appears  to  move  in,  or  from  east  to  west,  then 
the  surfaces  at  which  the  electricity  is  passing  into  or  out  of  the 
substance  would  have  an  invariable  reference  to  the  points  of  the 
compass,  and  exhibit  constantly  the  same  relation  of  powers.  He, 
therefore,  calls  that  towards  the  east  the  anodes  and  that  towards 
the  west  the  aUhode.  The  anode  is  that  surface  of  the  electrolyte 
at  which,  according  to  the  general  expression,  the  current  enters,  and 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  zincode,  and  is  where  oxygen,  chlorine, 
acids,  &c.  are  evolved.  The  cathode  is  that  surface  of  the  decompos- 
ing body  at  which  the  current  leaves  it,  and  is  in  contact  with  the 
platmode ;  it  is  the  place  where  hydrogen,  the  metals,  alkalies,  &c. 
are  evolved.  He  distinguishes  those  bodies  which  go  to  the  anode 
of  the  decomposing  body  by  calling  them  anions^  and  those  passing 
to  the  cathode^  cations.  When  he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  them 
together,  without  distinction,  he  calls  them  ions.  Thus  the  chloride 
of  lead  is  an  electrolyte ;  and  when  electrolyzed,  evolves  the  two  ions^ 
chlorine  and  lead ;  the  former  being  an  anion^  and  the  latter  a  ccUion. 

§  758.  The  invariable  nature  of  these  relations  may  be  well 
exhibited  by  placing  several  electrolytes  in  different  cells,  and 
including  them  in  one  circuit  with  a  battery  of  sufficient  power. 
Thus,  place  solutions  of  chloride  of  sodium,  coloured  with  indigo ; 
iodide,  and  bromide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  starch;  and  sulphate 
of  soda,  coloured  with  a  vegetable  blue,  in  succession  in  four  syphon 
tabes,  reversed,  and  connect  them  together,  and  with  the  battery,  by 
platinum  electrodes ;  the  first  will  be  bleached  at  the  zincode  by 
the  evolution  of  chlorine ;  the  second,  coloured  blue  at  the  corres- 
ponding electrode  by  free  iodine ;  the  third  will  become  deep  yellow 
with  iJbe  bromine  disengaged  at  the  same  point ;  while  the  indica- 
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tions  of  firee  aoid  mud  alkali  will  be  manifeBted  napectivdy  at  the 
zincode  and  platinode  of  the  fourth  (156). 

{  759.  The  third  great  point  in  eleotroljaiB  is,  thai  *'  the 
chemical  action  of  a  current  of  electricity  is  always  definite,  sad 
directly  proportionate  to  the  absolute  quantity  of  electricity  which 
circulates.^  This  is  not  merely  true  with  one  substance,  as  water, 
but  generally  with  all  electrolytic  bodies ;  and  further,  the  remits 
obtained  with  any  one  substance  do  not  merely  agree  amongst  them- 
selves, but  also  with  those  obtained  from  other  substances;  the 
whole  combining  together  into  one  series  of  definite  electro-chemiosl 
actions,  in  which  the  quantities  of  different  kinds  of  matter  acted 


Figv  1. 

(166)  Some  of  the  forms  of  apparatos  in  wiiich 
these  processes  of  electrolysis  may  be  oonducted, 
are  here  represented. 

Fig.  1  is  a  glass  vessel  with  two  orifices,  each  har- 
ing  a  tube  adapted  to  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  receive  the 
separate  gases  from  the  two  platinum  electrodes  which 
pass  into  globes  filled  with  acidulated  water. 

Fig.  2  is  a  cell  made  of  plates  of  glass,  oemeated 
together  and  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  temponuy 
diaphragm,  a,  which  consists  of  a  small  frame  of 
woody  with  muslin  stretched  over  it.  A  separate 
electrode  may  be  introduced  into  each  side  of  it,  and  the  products  of  the 
decomposition  may  thus  be  kept  separate  for  a  time  and  examined. 

Fig.  3  exhibits  two  glasses,  connected  together  by  a  syphon  of  hip 
bore,  filled  with  an  electrolyte,  and  two  tubes  inverted  in  the  glasses  and 


P!g.S. 


Fig.  2. 


filled  with  the  same  liquid ;  into  the  upper  ends  of  which  platinum  wirei, 
terminating  in  long  slips  of  the  same  metal^  are  inserted.  Hie  ojffoatt 
pxoduots  of  the  decomposition  may  thus  be  separately  obtained ;  the  cos- 
vective  current  passing  tbrongh  the  interposed  liquid  in  die  sjphon. 
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npon,  bmt  the  same  proportion  to  one  another  as  their  equivalent 
numbers. 

Thus,  when  fused  proto-chloride  of  tin,  chloride  of  lead,  and 
lifter,  are  placed  in  succession  and  decomposed  simultaneously  by 
the  same  electric  current,  the  tin  and  the  chlorine,  at  the  first  pair 
of  electrodes,  are  reiq>eotively  in  the  proportion  of  58  to  36 ;  the 
lead  and  the  chlorine  at  the  second  as  104  to  36 ;  and  the  hydrogen 
and  the  oxygen  at  the  third  as  1  to  8. 

§  760.  Variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  current  beyond  that 
which  is  necessary  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  the  electrol}rte, 
produce  no  corresponding  variation  in  ^e  electro-chemical  effects. 
If  three  Voltameters  be  so  arranged  that,  after  the  electric  current 
hat  passed  through  one,  it  may  divide  into  two  parts,  which,  after 
traversing  each  one  of  the  remaining  instruments,  may  reunite,  the 
nun  of  the  decomposition  in  the  two  latter  vessels,  will  always  be 
equal  to  the  decomposition  in  the  former.  The  intensity  in  this 
case  of  the  divided  current  cannot  be  the  same  as  that  which  it  has 
in  its  original  state,  but  the  two  halves  of  lower  intensity  produce 
together  the  same  amount  of  decomposition  as  the  whole  carried 
into  a  hi^er  state. 

§  761.  As  the  decompositions  dependant  upon  the  current 
which  is  urged  through  the  experimental  cells  are  definite,  so  are 
the  compositions  and  decompositions  which  are  associated  with  the 
current  in  the  battery  cells  ;  and  it  requires  the  combination  of  32 
grains  of  zinc  with  8  of  oxygen,  abstracted  from  9  of  water,  in  each 
of  the  cells,  to  generate  the  current,  which  is  carried  forward  by 
the  equivalent  quantities  of  the  different  kinds  of  matter  specified 
above. 

§  762.  From  these  facts  may  be  dravm  the  important  con- 
clusion that  ^^the  quantity  of  electricity  which,  being  naturally 
associated  with  the  particles  of  matter  gives  them  their  combining 
power,  is  able,  when  thrown  into  a  current,  to  separate  those  particles 
from  their  state  of  combination ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  elec- 
tricity which  is  evolved  by  the  decomposition  of,  and  that  which 
decomposes  a  certain  quantity  of  matter  are  alike.''  According  to 
this  view,  the  equivalent  weights  of  bodies  are  simply  those  quan- 
tities of  them  which  contain  equal  quantities  of  electricity,  or  have 
naturally  equal  electric  powers;  it  being  the  electricity  which 
determines  the  equivalent  number,  because  it  determines  the  com- 
bining force. 
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§763.  All  compounds  are  not  susceptible  of  electrolization, 
even  in  the  liquid  state ;  and  there  is  but  one  electrolyte  composed 
of  the  same  two  elementary  ions ;  in  fact,  single  equivalents  alone 
of  elementary  ions,  and  not  multiples,  can  go  to  the  electrodes  ;  and 
hence  only  protoxides,  proto-chlorides,  &o.,  will  transmit  the  cur- 
rent. This  may  be  probably  explained  by  the  necessary  uniformity 
in  the  actions  of  the  generating  and  decomposing  cells ;  for  as  it  is 
the  force  of  single  equivalents  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  which  is  first 
thrown  into  the  current  state,  so  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  by  single 
equivalents  alone  of  other  substances  it  can  be  transmitted  on  its 
course. 

To  effect  the  decomposition  of  a  deuto-compound,  the  current 
must  probably  originate  from  the  decomposition  and  recomposition 
of  a  deuto-compound,  and  the  whole  circulation  must  he  maintained 
by  compounds  of  the  same  order. 

All  compounds,  however,  of  single  proportionals  of  elements  are 
not  decomposable ;  as  chloride  of  sulphur,  proto-chloride  of  phos- 
phorus, and  proto-chloride  of  carbon. 

§  764.  Every  electrolyte  which  can  transmit  the  current  can 
also  generate  it  with  any  conductor  to  whose  superior  aflSnity  it  is 
capable  of  yielding  one  of  its  elements ;  but  few  of  them  would  be 
applicable  to  the  construction  of  a  battery,  since  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  current,  concurring  forces  are  necessary  to  remove  the  ions 
from  their  respective  electrodes,  whose  influence  would  otherwise 
check  and  terminate  the  process. 

§  765.  The  more  directly  bodies  are  opposed  to  each  other  in 
chemical  affinity,  the  more  ready  is  their  separation  from  each  other 
in  cases  of  electro-chemical  decomposition. 

Substances  united  by  weak  attractions  very  rarely  conduct,  even 
when  liquified,  or  give  up  their  component  parts.  Glasses,  for 
instance,  which  are  formed  of  silica,  lime,  alkali,  and  oxide  of  lead, 
may  be  considered  as  little  more  than  mixtures  imder  the  force  of 
adhesion,  and  many  of  them  appear  to  be  not  at  all  decomposed ; 
but  i  borate  of  lead  glass,  which  is  a  definite  chemical  compound, 
be  experimented  with,  it  readily  yields  up  its  elements. 

§  766.  A  substance  cannot  be  transferred  by  the  voltaic 
current  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  ceases  to  find  particles  with 
which  it  may  combine ;  but  an  acid  vnll  experience  no  difiioulty  in 
traversing  any  portion  of  alkali,  which  may  be  interposed  in  its 
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passage  towards  an  electrode,  or  vice  versa.  If  three  vessels  be 
placed  in  a  row,  and  connected  together  by  moistened  cotton,  the 
two  extreme  ones  being  filled  with  sulphate  of  soda,  and  the  centre 
one  with  potassa,  upon  connecting  the  first  with  the  platinode  of 
the  battery,  and  the  last  with  the  zincode,  sulphuric  acid  will  be 
transferred  to  the  latter,  notwithstanding  it  must  pass  through  the 
intervening  alkali  from  the  equivalent  soda  which  is  given  off  at  the 
former.  This  was  formerly  regarded  as  proof  of  the  destruction  or 
suspension  of  the  natural  affinities  of  bodies  by  the  powers  of  the 
battery ;  but  that  which  used  to  excite  wonder  and  astonishment 
is,  in  fact,  brought  about  by  that  transitory  combination  which  is 
the  essential  condition  of  the  transfer. 

When  it  is  attempted  to  pass  sulphuric  acid  through  solution  of 
baryta  in  the  same  way,  sulphate  of  baryta  is  precipitated,  because 
from  its  insolubility  it  loses  that  liquid  state  which  is  essential  to  the 
convection,  and  no  acid  reaches  the  zincode. 

If  pure  water  be  carefully  poured  upon  a  strong  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  and  platinum  conductors  be  so  introduced  that 
one  may  be  in  contact  with  the  former,  and  the  other  with  the 
latter,  magnesia  will  be  deposited  at  the  line  of  contact  between  the 
^ter  and  the  solution ;  the  insoluble  base  can  travel  no  further, 
because  it  meets  with  no  matter  with  which  it  can  combine ;  the 
^ter  then,  in  fact,  becomes  the  platinode,  to  which  the  base  yields 
np  the  charge,  which  it  is  not  competent  to  carry  further  on  its 
^ay.  The  sulphuric  acid  readily  reaches  the  platinum  zincode  in 
the  contrary  direction,  and  is  there  readily  detected  by  its  appro- 
priate tests. 

§  767.  This  experiment  is  well  calculated  to  demonstrate, 
that  the  decompositions  of  the  voltaic  battery  are  not  owing,  as  has 
been  supposed,  to  any  attractive  powers  possessed  by  its  poles  superior 
to  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  particles  separated,  for  then  the  mag- 
nesia must  have  completed  its  course  towards  this  superior  force.  It 
IS,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  consistent  with  the  view  which  regards 
them  as  produced  by  an  internal  carpuscuiar  action^  exerted  according 
^  the  direction  of  the  electric  current,  which  is  due  to  a  force  either 
^^peradded  to  or  giving  direction  to  the  ordinary  chemical  affinity  of 
the  bodies  present.  It  is  because  the  ordinary  chemical  affinity  is 
i^Iieved,  weakened,  or  partly  neutralized  in  one  direction,  and 
strengthened  or  added  to  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  the  com- 
bining particles  have  a  tendency  to  pass  in  contrary  directions. 
Where  common  affinity  fails,  current  affinity  is  inoperative. 
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§  768.  In  examining  the  laws  of  electro-chemical  action,  and 
its  consequences,  it  is  very  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the 
primary  and  secondary  character  of  its  decompositions*  When  a 
substance  under  decomposition  yields,  at  the  electrodes,  those  bodies, 
uncombined.and  unaltered,  which  the  electric  current  has  separated, 
then  they  may  be  considered  as  primary  results,  even  though  them- 
selves compounds.  Thus  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  from  water  are 
primary  results;  and  so  also  are  the  acid  and  alkali  (themselves 
compound  bodies)  evolved  from  sulphate  of  soda.  But,  when  the 
substances  separated  by  the  current  are  changed  at  the  electrodes, 
then  they  give  rise  to  secondary  results ;  although  in  many  cases, 
the  bodies  evolved  are  elementary.     • 

These  secondary  resuUs  occur  in  two  ways;  being  sometimes 
due  to  the  mutual  action  of  the  evolving  substance  and  the  matter  of 
the  electrode,  and  sometimes  to  its  action  upon  the  substances  con- 
tained in  the  liquid  conductor  itself.  Thus,  when  carbon  is  made 
die  zincode  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  carbonic 
acid,  appear  there  instead  of  oxygen;  for  the  latter,  acting  upon  the 
matter  of  the  electrode,  produces  these  secondary  results;  or,  if  the 
zincode  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  be  of  platinum,  then  peroxide 
of  lead  appears  there,  equally  a  secondary  result  with  the  former, 
but  now  arising  from  an  action  of  the  oxygen  upon  the  protoxide  of 
lead  in  the  solution.  Again :  a  pure  strong  solution  of  amm<wia  is 
80  bad  a  conductor  of  electricity,  that  it  is  scarcely  more  decompo- 
sable than  pure  water;  but  if  sulphate  of  ammonia  be  added  to  it, 
then  decomposition  takes  place  very  well,  and  nitrogen  almost  pnre 
is  evolved  at  the  zincode,  and  hydrogen  at  the  platinode;  but  this  is 
a  secondary  result  of  the  action  of  the  oxygen  upon  the  ammonia  in 
the  surrounding  liquid.  '  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  strong  solution  of 
nitrate  of  ammonia  be  decomposed,  oxygen  appears  at  the  zincode, 
and  hydrogen,  with  nitrogen,  at  the  platinode.  In  consequence  of 
the  interference  of  such  secondary  actions,  there  is  no  exceptionable 
experiment  which  shows  the  tendency  of  nitrogen,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  electric  current,  to  pass  in  either  direction  along  its 
course. 

When  aqueouB  solutions  of  metallic  salts  are  electrolysed,  the 
metals  evolved  at  the  platinode,  though  elements,  are  always 
secondary  results,  and  not  immediate  consequences,  of  the  decom- 
posing power  of  the  electric  current. 

§  769.  Chloride  of  silver  furnishes  a  beautiful  instance  of  the 
transfer  of  elements  by  the  concurrence  of  primary  and  secondary 
action.    Upon  fusing  a  portion  of  it  upon  a  glass  capsule,  and  bringing 
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(wo  Bihnr  dactrodea  into  contact  with  it,  there  ie  abundance  of 
lilfer  evolyed  at  the  platinode,  and  an  equal  abundance  absorbed  at 
the  sinoode,  for  no  chlorine  escapes,  and,  by  careful  management, 
ibe  platinum  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  fused  mass,  as  the  silver 
is  reduced  there,  until  a  wire  of  reduced  silver,  or  rather  a  bundle  of 
eryitals,  is  produced ;  at  the  same  time,  the  silver  at  the  zincode 
is  S8  rapidly  dissolved  by  the  chlorine  which  seizes  upon  it,  so  that 
the  wire  has  to  be  continually  advanced  as  it  is  melted  away.  The 
whole  experiment  includes  the  action  of  only  two  elements,  silver 
and  chlorine,  and  illustrates,  in  a  beautiful  manner,  their  progress  in 
opposite  directions,  parallel  to  the  electric  current,  which  is  for  the 
time  giving  a  uniform  direction  to  their  mutual  affinities. 

§  770.  Many  of  these  secondary  results  are  variable  in  their 
proportions,  and,  by  comparison  with  a  Voltameter,  may  often  be 
shown  to  want  the  true  definite  character  which  must  always  cha- 
ncterize  real  electrolytic  results.  It  has  been  already  shown,  that 
they  are  brought  about  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the  force  of 
adhesion;  and  the  lunount  of  the  products  may  often  depend  upon 
the  extrat  of  surface  presented  by  the  electrodes.  This  circum* 
stance  exerts  no  influence  in  the  case  of  simple  electrolysis.  In 
a  comparison  of  Voltameters,  whose  platinum  electrodes  varied  from 
plates  of  three  inches  in  length  by  one  in  breadth,  to  two  inches  of 
a  wire  one-tenth  inch  diameter,  no  difference  was  found  with  a  bat- 
tery working  at  the  rate  of  2.7  cubic  inches  per  five  minutes.  At 
Ae  same  time,  when  the  action  is  sufficiently  slow,  and  the  surfaces 
of  the  electrodes  sufficiently  large  to  insure  the  complete  efiects  of 
the  secondary  actions,  the  amount  must  necessarily  be  in  equivalent 
proportions ;  and  the  results  may  be  more  liable  to  be  confounded 
with  the  primary.  Whenever  water  is  present  with  the  electrolyte, 
and  hydrogen  does  not  make  its  appearance,  it  may  be  certain  that 
woondary  action  has  taken  place. 

}  771.  The  influence  which  the  abstraction  of  the  disengaged 
urns,  by  secondary  action,  has  upon  the  amount  ot  the  circulating 
force,  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  construction  of  the  constant 
battery.  When  the  hydrogen  is  aU  taken  up  by  sulphate  of  copper, 
it  has  been  found  to  be  increased  six  times.  It  is  placed  in  a  striking 
point  of  view  by  the  results  of  the  following  experiments.  A  cylin- 
drical cell  of  the  battery  was  fitted  up  with  a  platinum  plate,  instead 
of  the  zinc  rod,  within  the  membranous  tube,  which  was  closed  at 
the  upper  end  by  a  glass  tube,  bent  in  a  convenient  form  to  deliver 
the  disengaged  gas  under  a  receiver.    When  this  cell  was  charged 
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^th  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  the  interior,  and  solution  of  copper  in 
the  exterior  division,  and  included  in  the  current,  the  hydrogen  was 
absorbed,  and  oxygen  evolved  to  the  amount  of  7  cubic  inches 
in  five  minutes,  which  are  equivalent  to  21  cubic  inches  of  the  mixed 
gases.  When  the  connexions  were  reversed,  the  oxygen  was 
absorbed,  and  the  hydrogen  evolved  to  the  amount  of  16  cubic  inches 
in  the  same  time;  equivalent  to  24  cubic  inches  of  the  mixed  gases. 
And  when  the  mixed  gases  were  collected  in  a  Voltameter,  they 
amounted  to  only  17  cubic  inches  in  the  same  time.  Thus  the 
removal  of  the  hydrogen  from  the  sphere  of  attraction  allowed  of  an 
increase  of  action  equal  to  4  cubic  inches,  while  the  increase  from 
the  like  removal  of  the  oxygen  was  very  nearly  double;  a  diflerence 
which  is  probably  referrible  to  the  equivalent  combining  volumes  of 
the  two  gases. 

§  772.  We  have  seen  reason  to  infer  that  bodies  may  differ 
in  facility  of  decomposition  by  the  Voltaic  current,  according  to 
the  condition  and  intensity  of  their  ordinary  chemical  affinities ;  for 
iodide  of  potassium  can  be  decomposed  by  the  current  of  a  single 
pair  of  zinc  and  platinum  plates,  immersed  in  acidulated  water, 
although  water  resists  the  same  action.  Protochloride  of  tin,  when 
fused,  yields  to  the  same  low  degree  of  force,  yielding  prochloride  of 
tin  at  the  anode,  and  tin  at  the  cathode.  Fused  chloride  of  silver  is 
also  easily  decomposed  by  the  single  circuit;  chlorine  being  evolved 
at  the  anode^  and  brilliant  metallic  silver  at  the  cathode. 

Solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  fused  nitre,  and  the  fused  chloride 
and  iodide  of  lead,  are  not  decomposable  by  a  single  pair  of  plates 
excited  only  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

But  if  a  little  nitric  acid  be  added  to  the  electrolyte  of  the  gene- 
rating pair,  all  the  substances  which  have  been  before  named  as 
giving  way,  will  yield  their  elements  much  more  readily,  and  many 
which  before  resisted  electrolyzation  will  be  decomposed.  Thus, 
solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  acted  upon  in  the  interstices  of  litmus 
and  turmeric  paper,  will  yield  acid  at  the  afwdey  and  alkali  at  the 
cathode;  solution  of  muriatic  acid  tinged  by  indigo,  will  give 
evidence  of  chlorine  at  the  anode^  and  hydrogen  at  the  cathode. 
Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  will  yield  silver  at  the  catAodey  and  fused 
nitre,  iodide  and  chloride  of  lead  will  all  be  found  decomposable  by 
the  same  means.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  nitric  acid  not  only 
assists  the  action  so  far  as  to  enable  a  larger  quanHty  of  the  force 
to  circulate  by  its  secondary  action  upon  the  hydrogen;  but  actually 
exalts  its  intensity. 

The  following  bodies  are  electrolytic  in  the  order  in  which  they 
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are  placed;  those  which  are  first  being  decomposed  by  the  current 
of  lowest  intensity : — 

Iodide  of  Potassium  (solution), 

Chloride  of  Silver  (fused), 

Proto-chloride  of  Tin  (fused), 

Chloride  of  Lead  (fused), 

Iodide  of  Lead  (fused), 

Muriatic  Acid  (solution), 

Water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

§  773.  As  different  bodies  are  thus  decomposed  with  very  different 
facilities,  and  require  for  their  decomposition  currents  of  different 
intensities,  resisting  some  and  giving  way  to  others;  so  a  current 
may  really  pass  through,  and  yet  not  decompose  an  electrolyte.  The 
quantity,  however,  is  so  very  small  as  to  require  some  management 
to  render  it  evident.  By  leading  a  current  from  a  single  pair  of 
platinum  and  amalgamated  zinc  plates,  by  platinum  electrodes,  into 
a  vessel  of  acidulated  water,  and  thence  by  a  platinum  wire,  resting 
by  its  point  upon  a  piece  of  filtering  paper  steeped  in  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  placed  upon  another  platinum  plate,  by  which 
the  circuit  may  be  completed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  current 
passes  by  the  decomposition  of  the  iodide.  Such  an  apparatus  has 
been  found  to  be  still  efficient  after  being  in  action  for  twelve  days, 
without  the  slightest  sign  of  decomposition  of  the  water  in  the  first 
vessel.  Solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  substituted  for  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  in  the  second  vessel,  will  also  conduct  a  small  quantity  of  the 
force,  sufficient  to  decompose  a  minute  portion  of  the  iodide,  without 
itself  yielding. 

This  kind  of  conduction  is  similar  to  that  which  is  possessed  in 
the  highest  perfection  by  metals,  and  which  appears  to  be  common 
to  all  bodies,  although  it  occurs  with  infinite  degrees  of  difference 
between  the  metals  and  the  electrolytes. 

When  in  the  apparatus  which  has  just  been  described,  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid  are  added  to  the  electrolyte  in  the  generating 
cell,  evidence  is  afforded  that  water  is  decomposed  in  the  second 
cell,  in  small  quantities,  by  bubbles  of  gas  appearing  upon  the 
two  electrodes.  Thus  the  proof  is  complete,  that  the  current  excited 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  has  intensity 
enough  to  overcome  the  chemical  affinity  exerted  between  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  of  water,  whilst  that  excited  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
alone  has  not  sufficient  intensity. 

§  774.  Having  thus  explained  the  great  fundamental  law  of 
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^*  definite  dectro-chemical  action  in  direct  proporticm  to  the  ibaolate 
quantity  of  electricity  which  passes  in  a  current,^^  we  must  pause  to 
observe  that  the  electricity  of  the  common  electrical  machine,  not- 
withstanding the  almost  instantaneous  way  in  which,  from  its  high 
intensity,  it  passes  from  one  point  to  another  during  its  discharge, 
must  be  looked  upon  as  in  the  current  state,  and  as  capable  also  of 
producing  electrolytic  effects  in  proportion  to  its  quantity.  This 
quantity,  however,  by  which  alone  it  can  effect  the  transfer  of  the 
different  ions,  is  almost  inconceivably  small  when  compared  with 
that  which  is  generated  by  the  constant  action  of  the  voltaic  battery. 
It  may  be  somewhat  retarded  in  its  course  by  causing  it  to  pass 
through  bad  conductors,  as  we  have  seen  (§  360)  by  its  effects  in 
firing  gunpowder,  but  still,  however  rapidly  the  discharges  may  be 
made,  their  course  must  be  always  fitful,  and  unlike  the  equal  flow 
of  the  Voltaic  current.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  may  be  experi- 
mentally shown  that  voltaic  and  common  electricity  have  powers 
of  chemical  decomposition  alike  in  their  nature,  and  governed  hj 
the  same  law  of  arrangement. 

§  775.  Upon  a  glass  plate  place  two  pieces  of  tin  foil  at  a 
distance  from  each  other,  and  connect  one  of  them  by  an  insulated 
wire  with  the  vitreous  conductor  of  the  electrical  machine,  and  the 
other  with  the  ground,  or  with  the  resinous  conductor.  Place  a 
piece  of  platinum  wire  in  metallic  communication  with  each  of 
them  by  one  end,  and  resting  by  their  mere  points  upon  the  glass  in 
the  interval.  The  points  are  then  to  be  connected  together  by  any 
electrolyte  which  it  may  be  intended  to  experiment  upon,  and  they 
become  the  electrodes  of  the  arrangement.  When  they  are  made 
to  dip  into  a  large  drop  of  nmriatic  acid,  coloured  blue  by  sulphate 
of  indigo,  and  the  machine  is  put  into  action,  chlorine  will  be 
evolved  upon  the  point  connected  with  the  vitreous  conductor,  and 
will  be  shown  by  its  bleaching  efiects.  If  a  drop  of  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  starch,  be  substituted  for  the 
muriatic  acid,  the  evolution  of  iodine  will  be  indicated  at  the  same 
point ;  and  when  a  drop  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  electro- 
lyzed,  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  will  be  indicated  by  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  metal  at  the  opposite  electrode  (157). 


(157)  This  simple  apparatus  is  represented  on  the  next  page. 
a  and  b  are  two  pieces  of  tin-foil,  one  of  which  is  connected  by  an  insu- 
lated wire,  c,  with  the  positive  conductor  of  the  machine,  and  the  other 
by  the  wire,  g^  with  the  ground  or  the  negative  conductor.    Two  pieces 
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§  776.  The  tension  of  electricity  from  friction  causes  it,  how* 
ever  small  in  quantity,  to  pass  through  any  length  of  liquid  con- 
ductors as  &Bt  as  it  can  be  produced,  and  therefore,  in  relation  to 
quantity,  as  fast  as  it  could  pass  through  much  shorter  portions  of 
the  same  substances.  With  the  voltaic  battery  the  case  is  very 
different,  and  the  passing  current  of  electricity  suffers  serious  dimi- 
nution in  any  electrolyte  by  considerable  extension  of  its  length. 
When  pieces  of  litmus  and  turmeric  paper  are  placed  each  upon  a 
separate  piece  of  glass,  and  connected  by  an  insulated  string,  and 
moistened  with  the  same  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  the  terminal 
points  of  platinum  wire  resting  upon  the  papers,  alkali  and  acid 
appear  at  ihe  two  extremities  in  their  proper  places,  and  no  differ- 
ence will  be  perceived  between  this  arrangement  and  one  in  which 
the  discharge  would  only  take  place  through  a  few  inches  of  the 
same  conductors. 

§  777.  Metallic  communications,  or  electrodes,  are  not,  in 
fact,  necessary  to  determine  the  current  in  these  experiments.  If 
a  piece  of  turmeric  paper  and  a  piece  of  litmus  paper,  be  joined 
together  so  as  to  form  one  pointed  conductor,  moistened  with  sul- 
phate of  soda,  and  be  supported  on  wax  between  two  points,  con- 
nected with  the  two  conductors  of  the  machine,  the  vitreous  point 
being  opposite  the  litmus  paper,  and  the  resinous  opposite  the 
turmeric,  with  an  interval  between  each  of  ^  about  half  an  inch,  the 
evidence  of  polar  decomposition  will  quickly  appear  upon  working 
the  machine.  In  this  case,  the  air  itself  may  be  said  to  constitute 
the  electrodes,  the  particles  communicating  the  charge  on  one  side, 
and  receiving  it  on  the  other,  after  it  has  performed  its  electrolytic 
work. 

§  778.  Dr.  Faraday  remarks,  that  it  is  wonderful  to  observe 
how  small  a  quantity  of  a  compound  body  is  decomposed  by  a  cer- 


of  fine  platinum  wire,  bent  as  follows,  are  provided.  The  part,  df^  is 
nearly  upright,  while  the  whole  rests  upon  the  three  points,  p  ef.  These 
are  placed  as  in  the  first  figure,  and  the  points  p  and  n  become  the  elec- 
trodes where  the  decompositions  take  place. 
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tain  portion  o(  electricity;  and  he  has  made  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  electroljtic  effects  of  electricity  from  friction,  and  of  Toltaio 
electricity,  to  show  what  an  enormous  quantity  of  the  force  is  natu- 
rally associated  with  the  elements  of  a  grain  of  water,  and  is  required 
for  its  decomposition.  Two  wires,  one  of  platinum  and  one  of  linc, 
each  i^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  placed  ^Vths  of  an  inch  apart,  and 
immersed  to  the  depth  of  iths  of  an  inch  in  acid,  consisting  of  one 
drop  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  four  ounces  of  distilled  water,  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  60^  Fahrenheit,  and  connected  at  the  other  extremities  by 
a  copper  wire  18  feet  long,  and  ^th  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  yielded 
as  much  electricity  in  little  more  than  three  seconds  of  time,  as  a 
Leyden  battery  exposing  a  surface  of  3500  square  inches,  charged 
by  30  turns  of  a  plate-glass  machine,  50  inches  diameter,  in  full 
action.  This  quantity,  though  sufficient  in  its  exalted  state  of  ten- 
sion to  have  killed  a  rat  or  cat  if  passed  at  once  through  its  head, 
as  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  was  evolved  by  the  mutual  action  of  ao 
small  a  portion  of  the  zinc  wire  and  water  in  contact  with  it,  that 
the  loss  of  weight  sustained  by  either  would  be  inappreciable  by  our 
most  delicate  instruments.  By  carrying  out  this  calculation  further, 
it  would  appear  that  800,000  such  charges  of  the  Leyden  battery 
would  be  necessary  to  supply  electricity  sufficient  to  decompose  a 
single  grain  of  water ;  a  quantity  which  would  be  equal  to  a  very 
powerful  flash  of  lightning ;  but  which,  in  an  infinitely  lower  state 
of  tension,  would  be  supplied,  in  three  minutes  and  three-quarters, 
by  an  electric  current  capable  of  keeping  a  platinum  wire  j^rth  of 
an  inch  in  thickness  red  hot. 

§  779.  The  disruptive  discharge  of  the  voltaic  battery  through 
air  is  dependant  upon  precisely  the  same  principles  as  that  of  the 
Leyden  battery;  but  the  phenomena  are  modified  by  the  lower 
intensity,  greater  quantity,  and  perpetual  renewal  of  the  force. 
When  passing  between  two  charcoal  points,  its  duration  renders  it 
the  most  splendid  source  of  light  which  is  under  the  command  of 
art.  Rarefaction  of  the  medium  through  which  it  passes,  either  by 
heat  or  by  mechanical  means,  produces  the  same  efiects  as  upon  the 
common  electric  spark  from  friction.  When  the  poles  of  a  powerful 
battery  are  gradually  separated  after  contact,  the  discbarge  takes 
place  through  an  interval  which  increases  with  the  heating  of  the 
air  by  the  ignited  charcoal.  With  the  original  battery  of  the  Royal 
Institution  of  2000  plates,  the  discharge  passed  through  four  inches 
of  air ;  and  with  the  constant  battery  of  70  cells,  the  flame  is 
much  more  voluminous,  and  extends  to  the  distance  of  one  inch. 
It  would,  however,  appear  that  the  air  is  not  the  only  form  of 
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matter  which  is  conoemed  in  the  phenomena,  but  that  particles  of 
the  solid  electrodes  contribute  to  the  general  effect  by  convection. 
It  is  probable  that  the  superior  brilliancy  of  the  phenomena  with 
charcoal  may  be  owing  to  the  larger  number  of  its  solid  particles, 
which  its  small  cohesion  enables  it  throw  off  in  the  process  (158). 

§  780.  In  some  experiments  with  a  large  battery  constructed 
by  Dr.  Hare,  the  platinode  was  made  of  plumbago,  and  the  zincode 
of  well-burned  charcoal ;  a  most  vivid  discharge  was  produced,  and 
fused  particles  of  the  plumbago  were  transported  over  to  the  opposite 
pole,  which  sensibly  increased  in  length. 

In  other  experiments  which  were  lately  made  by  the  author 
with  a  constant  battery  of  70  large  cells,  a  great  body  of  flame  was 
generated  which  passed  through  a  distance  of  about  an  inch,  and 
the  charcoal  of  the  zincode  invariably  presented  a  cup-shaped  cavity, 
while  a  considerable  protuberance  was  formed  upon  the  platinode 
of  hardand  brilliant  carbon  with  a  mammillated  appearance.  When 
the  zincode  was  of  platinum,  and  the  platinode  of  charcoal,  the 
latter  became  studded  with  globules  of  fused  platinum ;  and  when 
this  arrangement  was  reversed,  a  considerable  protuberance  of  carbon 
was  formed  upon  the  platinum  platinode. 

§  781 .  The  colour  of  the  light  varies  with  the  substances 
between  which  the  discharge  passes.  The  beautiful  effects  produced 
by  the  deflagration  of  thin  metallic  leaves  interposed  in  the  course 
of  the  discharge  are  not  owing  to  the  combustion  of  the  metals, 


(158)  Some  notion  of  the  appearance  of  the  voltaic  flame,  both  in 
the  air  and  in  vacuo,  may  be  formed  from  the  annexed  sketches.  The 
arched  form  is  owing  to  the  ascensional  force  of  the  heated  air. 
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though  in  some  dbses  moreaaed  by  this  cause,  but  arise  from  a  dis- 
persion of  their  particles  analogous  to  that  of  the  more  momentary 
explosion  of  the  Leyden  battery.  They  equally,  in  both  cases,  take 
place  in  vacuo. 

Gold-leaf  emits  a  white  light  tinged  with  blue ;  siWer,  a  beau- 
tiful emerald  green  light ;  copper,  a  bluish  white  light  with  red 
sparks;  lead,  a  purple;  and  sine,  a  brilliant  white  li^t  fringed 
with  red. 

The  disruptive  discharge  of  the  voltaic  battery  wiU  take  place 
with  great  brilliancy  under  the  surface  of  distilled  water;  some 
electrolytic  effect  will  at  the  same  time  occur,  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  charge  will  pass  in  a  brilliant  stream  of  light. 

§  782.  It  remains  now  that  we  trace  the  passage  of  the 
voltaic  current  through  the  good-conducting  portion  of  its  circuit ; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  process  depends  upon  the  same 
condition  of  particles  as  that  which  we  described  as  preceding  and 
accompanying  the  similar,  but  momentary,  propagation  of  electri- 
city from  friction. 

As  an  intermediate  link  between  electrolytes  and  conductors, 
we  are  presented  with  a  remarkable  substaqce  in  sulphuret  of 
silver.  When  placed  in  the  circuit  with  a  galvanometer,  die  needle 
indicates  a  feeble  conducting  power  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  but 
on  gently  warming  it,  the  conducting  power  rises  rapidly  with  the 
heat,  till  at  leng^  the  galvanometer  needle  jumps  into  a  fixed 
position,  and  the  sulphuret,  while  still  in  the  solid  state,  is  found 
conducting  like  a  metal.  On  allowing  the  heat  to  fall,  the  effects 
are  reversed.  While  hot,  the  sulphuret  conducts  sufficiently  well 
to  afford  a  spark  like  a  metal. 

§  783.  This  effect  of  heat  is  in  direct  contrast  with  its  influ- 
ence upon  metallic  bodies,  the  conducting  power  of  which  generally 
varies  with  their  temperature,  and  is  lower  in  some  inverse  ratio  as 
the  temperature  is  higher.  If  a  fine  wire  of  platinum  of  four  or  five 
inches  in  length  be  placed  in  a  voltaic  circuit,  so  that  the  electricity 
passing  through  it  may  heat  the  whole  of  it  to  redness,  and  the 
flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  be  applied  to  any  part  of  it,  so  as  to  raise  that 
part  to  whiteness,  the  rest  of  the  wire  will  instantly  become  cooled 
below  the  point  of  visible  ignition.  For  the  converse  of  the  experi- 
ment let  the  wire  be  suspended  in  a  loop,  and  the  lower  part  dipped 
into  water,  or  cooled  by  ice,  and  the  other  parts  wUl  immediately 
become  much  hotter,  and  from  a  red  will  rise  to  a  white  heat. 
The  effect  of  heat  upon  solid  di-electrics  is  curiously  contrafited 
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whh  its  kiflumoe  upon  the  oonduoting  power  of  metalfl ;  for  if  glass 
be  hemted  it  becomes  »  oonductor,  and  inoapable  of  insulating  statioal 
eleetricity. 

i  784.  The  metals  differ  greatly  from  each  other  in  the 
resistance  which  they  offer  to  the  passage  of  the  current ;  and  in 
general  it  may  be  stated  that  those,  which  are  the  best  conductors 
of  heat,  are  also  the  best  conductors  of  electricity :  it  is  therefore 
remarkable  that  charcoal,  which  is  one  of  the  worst  conductors  of 
heat,  is  an  excellent  conductor  of  electricity.  It  is  not  easy  to 
determine  the  exact  differences  of  the  metals  by  experiments  which 
are  free  from  the  intervention  of  disturbing  causes.  We  have 
already  given  (§  337)  a  table  of  the  conducting  powers  of  eight 
metals  as  determined  by  Mr.  Harris,  by  the  discharge  of  electricity  of 
friction,  upon  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  heating  powers.  The  following  Table  includes  the  similar  results 
of  the  experiments  of  M.  Becquerel  upon  the  same  metals  with  cur- 
rent electricity.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  do  not  very  materially  differ 
from  the  first,  although  they  were  obtained  by  the  totally  different 
method  of  measuring  the  magnetic  powers  of  the  current  instead  of 
its  calorific  effects. 

Tabl£  XXXY.    Electrical  Conduction* 

Copper    •    .  100. 

Gold    .    .    •  93.6 

SUver      .    .  73.6 

Zinc     .     .     .  28.5 

In  experiments  of  this  kind  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  purity  of 
the  metals ;  for  it  has  been  ascertained,  particularly  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Harris,  that  the  conducting  power  of  iJloys  is  very 
different  from  those  of  their  component  metals:  an  observation 
which  greatly  favours  the  view  of  conduction  which  refers  it  to  an 
action  of  constituent  particles. 

§  785.  In  consequence  of  its  good  conducting  power,  a  much 
greater  length  of  silver  wire  of  a  given  diameter  will  be  maintained 
in  a  state  of  incandescence  by  a  constant  current,  than  of  platinum 
or  iron ;  but  if  a  compound  wire  be  made  of  alternate  short  lengths 
of  silver  and  platinum,  the  latter  will  become  red  hot  while  the 
former  remains  cold  (159).    The  charge  which  passes  freely  along 


Platinam  . 

.  ie.4 

Iron  .    .    . 

.  16.8 

Tin.    .    . 

.    15.5 

Lead     .    . 

.    8.3 

(159)   The  compound  wire  may  be  disposed  between  the  two  elec- 
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the  silver  meets  with  resistance  enough  in  the  platinum  to  produce 
ignition.  If  a  platinum  wire  be  passed  through  a  vessel  containing 
water,  little  of  the  current  is  diverted  from  its  course,  on  account  of 
the  bad  conducting  power  of  the  liquid  for  electricity  of  such  low 
intensity;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  it  may  easily  be  made  to 
boil  by  the  heat  evolved. 

The  law  of  conduction  in  metals  has  been  determined  by  very 
accurate  experiments  to  be,  that  for  the  same  metal  the  power 
increases  directly  as  the  area  of  their  section,  and  inversely  as  their 
length. 

§  786.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  establish  anything 
like  a  rigorous  comparison  between  the  results  of  two  processes  so 
different  as  those  by  which  conduction  is  carried  on  in  liquids  and 
solids ;  but  M.  Pouillet  has  determined  that  the  same  law  is  main- 
tained for  liquids  contained  in  cylindrical  tubes.  He  has  also  com- 
pared together  the  conducting  power  of  different  saline  solutions  so 
placed;  the  electrodes  being  formed  of  the  metal,  the  oxide  of 
which  was  in  solution ;  but  of  platinum  for  pure  water.  He  found 
that  433  feet  of  platinum  wire  0.006  inch  in  diameter,  were  equi- 
valent to  a  column  of  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
3i  feet  in  length  and  0.8  inch  in  diameter.  This  result  makes  the 
conductibility  of  the  platinum  two  million  and  a  half  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  solution. 

Then  taking  the  conducting  power  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
copper  at  69%  as  the  standard  of  comparison,  the  power  of  other 
solutions  he  states  to  be  as  follows : — 

Saturated  Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Copper    ....  1. 

Ditto  diluted  with  I  volume  of  Water 0.64 

Ditto         ditto       2  volumes       „  0.44 

Ditto         ditto       4  volumes       „         0.31 


trodes,  n  and  p,  as  shown  in  this  figure.  The  platinum  links,  ppppi 
become  red  hot  during  the  passage  of  the  current,  while  the  alternate 
silver  links,  ssss^  remain  dark. 
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Satmated  Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc 0.41? 

Distilled  Water 0.0025 

Ditto  with  Y^yf^th  Nitric  Acid 0.015 

§  787.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  current  action 
of  any  voltaic  circuit  is  directly  as  the  electro-motive  force,  and 
inversely  as  the  resistances  which  that  force  has  to  overcome ;  and 
M.  Ohm  has  shown,  that  expressing  these  conditions  by  the  general 
algebraic  formula, — 

nE 


A  = 


r  +  nr'' 


we  are  led,  by  the  various  operations  which  may  be  performed  upon 
it,  to  many  very  important  theoretical  conclusions,  which  may  be 
verified  by  experiment. 

A  stands  for  the  intensity  of  action. 

E  represents  the  electro-motive  force ;  which  is  independent  of 
the  size  of  the  plates,  the  conducting  power  of  the  electrolyte,  and 
the  thickness  of  its  stratum. 

n  denotes  the  number  of  elements  in  the  series. 

r'  represents  the  resistance  of  a  single  cell  of  the  battery,  and 
is  dependant  upon  three  things.  1st.  It  increases  directly  as  the 
thickness  of  the  stratum  of  liquid.  2nd.  It  decreases  directly  as 
the  size  of  the  (conducting)  plates  increases.  3rd.  It  decreases 
directly  as  the  conductibility  of  the  liquid  increases. 

r  represents  the  resistance  of  the  conductors  exterior  to  the  cells, 
including  the  galvanometer,  &c. 

§  788.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  objects  of  this 
preparatory  view  to  follow  out  this  train  of  investigation,  which  will 
be  found  to  possess  great  interest  for  the  more  advanced  student  of 
the  science;  but  we  will  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  with 
some  practical  results  obtained  by  different  combinations  of  the 
elementary  cells  of  a  large  constant  battery,  measured  by  the 
voltameter. 

The  cylinders  were  20  inches  in  height  by  3^^  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  zinc  rods  were  iths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  electro- 
lyte consisted  of  8  parts  of  water  and  1  part  of  oil  of  vitriol  by 
measure,  and  in  the  exterior  divisions  of  the  cell  was  saturated  widi 
sulphate  of  copper.  The  temperature  was  about  65®.  The  duration 
of  each  experiment  was  one  minute. 
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First  Srt  of  Experiments. 
Number  of  Calk    ...      1         2  9         4        6        10  15         90 

Cubic  Inches  of  Gas    0    ,dS5i    li     H     6     12i     15  J     17i 

Second  Set  of  Experiments. 
▲U  cellB  difect.      1  mverted.      2  inr.      S  Hit.      4  inT.      Sin?. 

Cubic  Inches    .    I7i  15i  12f      lOi       8i       5i 


6  inverted.  7  inv.  8  inr.  0  inv. 

Si  li         H 


Jul 
▼Mble. 


Third  Set  op  Experiments. 
Kombwr  of  Pottble  CelU  ,    •      6  10 

Cubic  Inches  of  Gas    .    11  20 

Fourth  Sbt  of  Expbbucbnts. 

ft  Triple  Oella.  ft  aiutdniple  OelU. 

Cubic  Inches  of  Gas    .     U^  15| 

When  a  series  of  6  single  cells  was  connected  with  a  seriei  of 
6  double  cells  and  the  same  voltameter  employed,  the  amount  of 
gas  was  I4i  cubic  inches. 

When  two  series  of  5  double  cells  were  each  connected  with  the 
same  voltameter,  the  amount  of  gas  was  15|  cubic  inched.  Ea^h 
double  series  alone  gave  11  cubic  inches. 

From  these  experiments,  it  appears  that  the  most  advantageous 
adjustment  of  active  force  and  resistance  is  in  the  series  of  10  single 
cells,  and  that  the  largest  amount  of  work  which  can  be  derived 
from  20  cells,  is  when  they  are  arrs^nged  in  two  series  of  ten :  for,— 

4    give   Sf 


Cells.          Cub.  In. 

Oella        Cub.  In. 

10    give    I2i 

5    give    6 

2 

4 

20     ...    25  20    ...    24  20    . . .    19| 


20  in  Single  Series  give  17i  cubic  inches. 
10  Double  Cells      give  20  „ 

Cells.  Cub.  In,  C^Hs,  Onb.  Ip. 

5  Double  give  11  5  Quadruple  give  15| 

2 


20        ...        22  20  ...  151 
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With  a  battery  of  70  cells  in  single  series,  the  gveat  powers  of 
which  have  been  already  referred  to  (§  780),  the  quantity  of  decom* 
pofiition  per  minute  from  a  voltameter,  with  the  usual  charge  of 
acidulated  water,  was  only  17  cubic  inches ;  while  with  distilled 
water  the  pasaege  of  a  curreiit  was  scarcely  indicated  by  a  few 
babbles  of  gas,  which  rose  from  the  electrodes. 


Thbrmo-Elkctbicity. 

§  789-  We  have  seen  that,  when  the  electric  current  ineets 
with  obstruction  to  its  course,  the  equilibrium  of  heat  is  disturbed 
even  in  good  conductors ;  it  might,  therefore,  have  been  a  priori 
expected  that  a  disturbance  in  the  equal  flow  of  heat  would  produce 
an  electric  current,  in  such  forms  of  matter  as  are  capable  of 
transmitting  it. 

We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Seebeck  of  Berlin,  for  the  experi- 
mental confirmation  of  this  conclusion  in  1832,  and  the  discovery  of 
the  phenomena  of  thermo-blectricity. 

§  790.  If  a  platinum  wire  be  carefully  soldered  to  the  two 
extremities  of  a  delicate  galvanometer,  and  it  be  heated  at  any  point 
remote  from  the  junctions,  no  disturbance  of  the  electric  equilibrium 
will  be  produced ;  froii[i  the  homogenepus  structure  of  the  wire,  the 
heat  will  flow  equally  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  heated  point.  But 
it  will  be  very  different  if  a  knot,  or  a  spiral  turn,  be  made  in  the 
wire  without  breaking  it :  for  if  the  focus  of  heat  be  applied  to  the 
right  of  such  obstruction,  ai^  electrical  current  will  be  established 
from  right  to  left  and  will  be  indicated  by  the  needle.  This  must 
arise  from  the  unequal  rate  at  which  the  heat  will  obviously  be 
propagated  on  the  two  sides  of  the  obstructing  mass.  Wires  of 
copper  and  silver  will  act  in  the  same  way,  only  in  a  very 
inferior  degree.  The  same  effect  will  be  produced  if  the  wire, 
instead  of  being  continuous,  be  divided,  and  each  end  being  twisted 
into  a  spiral  to  increase  the  surfaces,  one  be  heated  red  in  a  spirit 
lamp,  and  brought  into  contact  with  the  other.  The  deviation  of 
the  magnetic  needle  will  indicate  as  before,  that  a  current  is  passing 
from  the  hotter  to  the  colder  point.  That  these  effects  do  not 
depend  upon  any  chemical  action  of  the  air,  is  proved  by  performing 
the  experiment  under  the  surface  of  well  purified  oil,  under  which 
circumstances  the  same  results  will  be  obtamed. 

Those  metals  which  possess  a  decidedly  crystalline  texture  pre- 
sent even  more  marked  electrical  phenomena  from  the  unequal 
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propagation  of  heat  in  their  masses.  If  a  ring,  or  rectangle,  be  cast 
of  antimony  or  bismuth,  of  the  diameter  of  three  or  four  inches,  and 
of  the  substance  of  about  the  third  of  an  inch,  and  one  half  of  its 
surface  be  kept  cool  by  ice  and  the  other  heated,  a  current  of 
electricity  will  be  immediately  established  of  sufficient  power  to 
affect  the  magnetic  needle  without  the  assistance  of  a  coil. 

§  791.  These  thermo-electric  effects,  again,  are  very  much 
increased  by  combinations  of  two  metals.  If  a  bar  of  antimony 
have  a  copper  wire  soldered  to  it,  or  merely  twisted  round  one  of 
its  ends  and  attached  to  the  other  in  the  form  of  a  loop,  when 
heated  at  the  contact  of  the  metals  at  one  extremity,  it  will  strongly 
deflect  a  magnetic  needle  placed  above  or  below  it  (160). 

It  is  found  that  similar  circuits  may  be  formed  of  combinations 
of  other  metals,  and  that  they  may  be  ranged  in  the  following  order 
according  to  their  thermo-electric  efficiency;  the  most  powerful 
combination  being  formed  by  those  metals  which  are  the  most 
distant  from  each  other  in  the  series : — ^bismuth ;  platinum ;  lead ; 
tin ;  copper,  or  silver ;  zinc ;  iron ;  antimony.  When  heated  toge- 
ther, the  current  is  found  to  proceed  from  those  which  stand  first  to 
the  last. 

§  792.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  specific  heat  and 
conducting  power  of  the  metals  must  be  concerned  in  these  effects; 
but  in  comparing  the  tables  of  each,  the  connexion  does  not  imme- 
diately appear.  Structure  or  crystalline  arrangement  has  also  much 
influence  upon  them.  With  some  combinations,  as  for  example, 
zinc  and  silver,  the  current  will  go  on  increasing  with  the  tempera- 
ture to  a  certain  point,  248° ;  will  then  become  null  and,  by  increas- 
ing the  heat,  will  be  re-established  in  the  contcary  direction.  This 
singular  phenomenon  is  most  probably  referrible  to  a  change  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  particles  of  the  zinc. 

§  793.  The  different  powers  of  the  currents  from  different 
couples  of  metals,  for  the  same  differences  of  temperature,  may  be 
ascertained  by  forming  a  compound  circuit  of  all  those  which  it  is 


(160)  a  represents  a  bar  of  antimony  with  a  piece  of  copper  wire 

_^         ^        twisted  round  one  end  of  it,  6,  and  looped  oyer 

t^v^Ti  ~~Y         P<      the  other  end,  c.     When  heated  by  the  flame  of 

^  a  spirit  lamp  at  the  contact  of  the  metals  6,  a 

magnetic  needle  placed  at  </,  will  be  deflected. 
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wiahed  to  compare.  All  the  junctions  are  kept  at  the  temperature 
of  melting  ice,  except  that  which  is  to  be  thrown  into  activity, 
which  may  be  raised  by  being  plunged  into  hot  oil.  The  mere 
conducting  power  of  the  circuit  thus  remains  the  same  in  every 
experiment,  and  the  results  will  be  strictly  comparable  with  each 
other.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  quantities  of  the  currents 
for  a  difference  of  36*»,  of  pairs  of  eight  metals  differently  arranged ; 
the  lengths  of  which  were  7.88  inches,  and  their  diameters  about 
two  hundredths.  The  sign  +  indicates  the  metal  from  which  the 
current  proceeds. 


Table  XXXVI. 


TkermO'Electric  Powers  of  different  Metallic 
Couples. 


Temp,  of 

Derimtioii 

Intendty  of 

+ 

Iron  and  Tin 

JimctHui. 

of  Needle. 

Cunento. 

68» 

36».60 

31°.24 

+                 — 
Copper  and  Platinam . 

68 

16.00 

8.56 

+ 

Iron  and  Copper 

68 

34.50 

27.96 

+ 

Silver  and  Copper 

68 

4.00 

2. 

+ 

Iron  and  Silver  . 

68 

33.00 

26.20 

+ 

Iron  and  Platinum 

68 

39.00 

36.07 

+ 

Copper  and  Tin  . 

68 

7.00 

3.50 

+ 

Zinc  and  Copper 

68 

2.00 

1.00 

+ 

Silver  and  Gold . 

68 

1.00 

0.50 

§  794.  Similar  circuits  may  also  be  formed,  according  to  the 
experiments  of  M.  Nobili,  with  substances  whose  conducting  power 
is  lower  than  that  of  the  metals.  He  made  small  cylinders  of 
porcelain  clay,  of  the  length  of  two  or  three  inches  and  three  or 
four  lines  in  diameter,  and  wrapped  round  the  ends  of  each  some 
cotton  steeped  in  a  conducting  liquid  which  served  to  place  them  in 
direct  communication  with  the  galvanometer.  One  of  the  ends  was 
reduced  to  a  point,  and  after  heating  it  red  at  a  spirit  lamp,  he 
pressed  it  upon  the  cold  extremity  of  the  other  cylinder,  and  a 
current  was  established  from  the   hot  part  of  the  arrangement 
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towardfl  the  cold.     This  effect  is  owing  to  the  mutual  rdiMstion  of 
two  portions  of  water  qf  different  temperatures. 

S  795.  The  thermo-electric  current  may  be  increased  by 
forming  a  compound  circuit,  and  arranging  the  pairs  of  metals  in  a 
series  of  alternations  analogous  to  those  of  the  voltaic  pile.  If  three 
bars  of  bismuth  with  three  of  antimony  placed  alternately,  so  as  to 
form  the  sides  of  a  hexagon,  be  soldered  together  and  placed  upon 
two  supports  in  a  horizontal  position,  one  of  the  sides  being  in  the 
magnetic  meridian  with  a  compass-needle  below  it,  upon  heating 
one  of  the  junctions,  the  needle  will  be  sensibly  affected.  The 
deviation  will  be  considerably  increased  on  heating  two  of  the  alter- 
nate angles  of  the  hexagon ;  and  a  still  greater  deviation  will  be 
produced  when  the  heat  is  applied  to  the  three  alternate  angles. 

In  all  these  combinations,  similar  effects  may  be  produced  by 
reducing  the  temperature  of  one  or  more  of  the  junctions  by  the 
application  of  i^  or  other  means ;  and  when  the  action  of  ice,  on 
one  set  of  the  alternate  angles,  is  combined  with  that  of  flame  on  the 
other  set,  the  effect  is  stDl  more  considerable  (161).  Upon  multi- 
plying still  further  the  number  of  alternations,  it  is,  however,  found 
that  the  total  effect  is  inferior  to  the  sum  of  the  effects  which  the 
same  elements  could  produce  when  employed  in  the  formation  of 
sinlple  circuits.  This  is  owing  to  the  low  state  of  intensity  ot  the  cur- 
rent which  occasions  great  loss  of  power,  whenever  it  has  to  traverse 
any  considerable  line  of  conductors  even  of  the  most  perfect  kind. 

§  796.  The  thermo-electric  pile  has  lately  been  applied  by 
Messrs.  Nobili  and  Melloni,  as  a  most  delicate  and  accurate  measure 
of  temperature.  Thirty-six  pairs  of  bars  of  bismuth  and  antimony, 
packed  into  a  small  compass,  and  having  a  vet*y  delicate  galvano- 
meter with  two  needles  attached  to  them,  Were  found  to  bd  so 
sensible  as  to  be  affected  by  the  warmth  of  the  hand  at  the  distance 


(161 )  a  a  an  represent  four  bars  of  ahtimony  soldered  to  four  bsrs 
of  bisrauthi  bbbbi  If  the  extremities  at  e  be 
placed  in  perfect  metallic  communication,  aa  by 
the  wires  of  a  galvanometer,  and  the  temperatare  of 
the  junctions  be  alternately  raised  and  depressed, 
an  electric  current  will  be  determined  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrows;  which  will  cause  the 
deflection  of  a  magn^tio  needto  plaeid  immediaiely 
overi  or  under,  any  part  of  the  dtcuit* 
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of  thirty  feet,  ftnd  an  instt'umertt  cottstrudted  upon  this  pfindiple, 
with  all  the  necessary  precautions,  is  applicable  to  a  variety  <rf 
delicate  investigations  for  which  any  of  the  common  thermometers 
wodd  be  totally  indufficient. 

f  797.  The  thermo-electric  current  will  occasion  convulsions 
ifl  the  limbs  of  a  frog,  but  is  inadequate  in  its  primary  state  to  effect 
any  kind  of  chemical  decomposition* 

5  798.  M.  Pottillet  has  compared  together  the  thermo-electric 
wd  the  hydro-electric  currents,  by  passing  the  latter  through  a 
platinum  wire  of  sufficient  length  to  reduce  it  to  an  intensity  just 
sufficient  to  balance  the  former.  In  one  of  his  experiments  he  found 
that  590  feet  of  platinum  wire  *006  inches  in  diameter,  comprising 
the  resistance  of  the  battery  previously  determined  in  this  measure, 
Were  required  to  reduce  the  current  from  twelve  pair  of  plates  with 
double  coppers  to  an  equilibrium  with  that  of  one  pair  of  bismutli 
*nd  copper,  in  a  circuit  of  65.6  fbet  of  copper  wire  of  0.039  inohen 
diameter,  with  a  difibrence  of  76°  Fahrenheit  of  temperature. 

By  calculating,  from  subsequent  experiments,  the  relations 
between  the  electro-motive  forces  and  the  resistattcci  in  these  two 
cases,  he  ascertained  that  the  hydro-electric  current  had  an  inten*- 
aity  114,000  times  greater  than  that  of  a  single  pair  of  bismuth 
and  copper,  produced  by  a  difference  between  the  two  junctions  of 
l.S'' Fahrenheit. 

$  799.  We  are  now  prepared  to  examine  more  accurately 
the  efiect  which  the  electric  current  produces  upon  the  temperature 
of  good  conductors,  when  it  passes  from  one  metal  into  another  in 
the  same  circuit.  We  have  already  seen  (§  785),  that  when  traversing 
«  compound  wire  of  platinum  and  silver,  the  alternate  links  of  the 
former  metnl  becottie  red-hot,  whilst  those  of  the  latter  remain  dark 
6tid  comparatively  cool :  this  effect  we  ascribed  to  the  diflerence  of 
the  conducting  power  of  the  two  metals.  If  a  weak  current  froin  a 
single  circuit  be  transmitted  through  a  bar  of  equal  lengths  of  bis- 
muth and  Mtimony  solde^d  together,  fh)m  the  antimony  to  the 
bismudi)  heat  is  eVolVed  At  the  point  of  Junction,  but  if  in  the  con- 
th^ry  direction)  ttotn  the  antitnony  to  the  bismuth,  &h  ftbsorption  of 
heat,  imd  consequent  depression  ttf  tetn}>erature,  will  t^ike  plsice. 
The  eflbcts  AH  ftppreclttble  by  i  delicate  thermbtneler,  the  ball  of 
which  may  be  placed  in  a  hole  drilled  in  the  bftf  at  the  point  of 
junction^  ted  it  will  rite  in  the  llrst  case  &3P  Fiihretiheit,  and  sink 
in  the  second  e.b''  Fahrenheit,    If  the  bar  be  Ukld  tl{K)n  melting 
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snow,  and  a  little  water  be  placed  in  the  cavity  made  for  the  ther- 
mometer, it  will  be  completely  frozen  in  a  few  minutes. 

§  800.  This  production  of  cold  by  the  voltaic  current  may 
be  demonstrated  also  in  a  striking  way  by  the  secondary  thermo- 
electric current  which  it  tends  to  generate.  Let  a  bar  of  bismuth 
4i  inches  long,  0.4  inch  square,  and  a  similar  bar  of  antimony  be 
placed  across  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  mortice  half  their 
thicknesses  into  each  other  at  the  place  where  they  cross,  and  solder 
them  together  with  tin.  On  connecting  two  of  their  ends  with  a 
galvanometer,  and  sending  a  current  through  the  others,  a  deflection 
of  the  needle  will  take  place  on  one  side  from  the  current  generated 
by  the  change  of  temperature ;  when  the  direction  of  the  current  is 
reversed,  the  needle  will  be  deflected  in  the  contrary  direction, 
proving  that  an  opposite  change  of  temperature  has  taken  place 
from  the  reversal  of  the  current.  That  this  secondary  current  is 
not  due  to  any  diversion  of  the  primary  current,  may  be  proved  by 
connecting  the  two  ends  of  the  same  bar  with  the  galvanometer,  and 
sending  the  current  through  the  other  bar,  when  no  effect  will  be 
produced. 

These  effects  of  what  may,  perhaps,  be  designated  as  ehdro- 
thermancy  which  we  owe  to  M.  Pelltier,  are  the  converse  of  those  of 
thermo-electricity. 

§  801.  There  is  another  well-established  and  remarkable 
effect  of  the  heating  power  of  the  voltaic  current,  which  is  as  yet  un- 
explained. When  the  conducting  wires  from  the  two  extremities  of  a 
powerful  battery  cross  one  another,  and  are  brought  in  contact,  upon 
separating  them  to  a  short  distance,  a  flame  will  appear  between  tbe 
two,  and  the  zincode,  or  electrode  connected  with  the  conducting 
plate  of  the  battery,  will  become  red-hot,  and  that  connected  with 
the  generating  metal  will  remain  dark,  and  comparatively  cool. 
This  effect  is  constant,  of  whatever  metal  the  conducting  wires  may 
be  made. 

§  802.  The  power  of  fusion  by  the  electrical  flame  is  greatly 
influenced  4)y  this  circumstance,  and  metals  laid  upon  charcoal  in 
connexion  with  the  zincode,  melt  much  more  readily  when  the 
flame  is  directed  upon  them  from  the  platinode,  than  when  their 
situatbn  is  reversed.  The  constant  battery  of  70  cells  before 
referred  to,  completely  fused  the  most  refractory  metals  when  thus 
disposed;  and  platinum,  rhodium,  titanium,  and  iridium,  were 
melted  in  considerable  quantities. 
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§  803.  We  must  now  inquire  more  particularly  into  the 
aetion  and  laws  of  that  magnetic  force  which  we  have  found  con- 
stantlj  accompanying  the  electrical  current,  however  excited,  and 
the  measure  of  which  we  have  already  adopted  as  the  measure  of  its 
associate  force.  We  are  indebted  to  Professor  (Ersted  for  having 
laid  the  foundations  of  deetrtMnagnetic  science  upon  well -devised 
and  convincing  experiments.  The  apparent  analogy  between  the 
phenomena  of  electrical  and  magnetical  induction,  as  well  as  the 
uncertain  eifects  of  electrical  discharges,  both  natural  and  artificial, 
upon  the  magnetic  needle,  to  which  we  have  already  referred  (§  379), 
early  induced  philosophers  to  suspect  an  intimate  connexion  between 
their  causes,  and  various  attempts  were  made  to  establish  such  a 
relation.  Nothing,  however,  satisfactory  had  been  effected  up  to 
tjie  time  of  the  Danish  Philosopher's  researches.  The  efiects  of 
electrical  currents  and  discharges  upon  the  needle  had  always  been 
sought  for  at  the  points  where  the  other  effects  had  been  produced, 
namely,  at  the  poles  or  interruption  of  the  circuit;  but  he  found 
them  in  the  uninterrupted  current  and  the  closed  circuit. 

§  804.  When  a  wire,  connecting  the  generating  and  con- 
ducting plates  of  a  Voltaic  battery,  is  laid  in  a  heap  of  iron  filings, 
they  iidhere  all  around  it  equally,  and  not  more  towards  the  ex- 
treme ends  than  at  any  other  part,  and  present  the  appearance  of  a 
closely-compacted  layer,  instead  of  that  bristled,  divergent,  arrange- 
ment, which  characterizes  the  polar  attraction  of  the  ordinary 
magnet.  When  the  circuit  is  broken  in  any  part,  they  immedi- 
ately fall  off  under  the  force  of  gravity. 

The  general  effect  of  the  conducting  wire  upon  the  magnetic 
needle  has  already  been  described  (§  675) ;  the  latter  is  not  attracted 
by  either  of  its  poles,  as  by  a  magnet,  but  tends  to  place  itself  across 
the  wire;  the  direction  of  its  poles  always  having  a  constant  relation 
to  the  direction  of  the  Voltaic  current  (162). 

§  805.  The  conducting  wire  produces  no  effect  upon  needles 


(162)  Kp  N  represent  the  conducting  wire,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  needle  8  n  will  depend  upon  its  being  above 
or  below  the  wire.  If,  when  above  the  wire,  the  position 
of  the  marked  end  «,  be  to  the  right,  when  placed  below 
the  wire,  the  same  end  ^ill  be  directed  to  the  left. 
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of  brass  or  other  non-magnetic  metal ;  nor  on  needles  of  glass  or  lac 
suspended  in  the  same  way  as  the  magnetic  needle;  but  its  action  is 
freelj  transmitted  through  glass,  metals,  wood,  water,  or  resins;  hence 
it  is  inferred  that  the  active  force  is  not  that  which  we  have  distin- 
guished as  electrical,  but  agrees  in  character  with  the  magnetical. 

§  806.  Electro-magnetic  effects  do  not  depend  upon  the 
intensity  of  electricity,  or  the  number  of  the  battery  series,  but 
solely  upon  the  quantity  thrown  into  circulation,  or  the  efficient  siee 
of  the  conducting  surface* 

Professor  CErsted  early  found  that  a  plate  of  feinc,  of  100  square 
inches,  immersed  into  a  corresponding  copper  vessel  containbg 
dilute  acid,  acted  upon  the  needle  at  the  distance  of  three  feet,  but 
that,  when  forty  such  combinations  were  placed  in  series,  the  effect 
was  not  increased. 

{  807.  The  magnetic  force  of  the  conducting  wire  is  capable 
of  acting  by  induction  upon  soft  iron,  and  of  communicating  a  per- 
manent magnetic  polar  condition  to  bars  of  steel.  If  needles  be 
attached  to  the  wire  in  different  directions,  by  fine  silver  wire,  some 
parallel,  others  transverse,  above  and  below,  they  will  all  become 
magnetic  when  the  current  is  transmitted.  Those  which  are  parallel 
to  the  wire  will  attract  filings  in  the  same  way  as  the  wire  itself,  but 
those  in  a  transverse  direction  will  exhibit  each  two  poles.  All  the 
needles  which  are  placed  under  the  wire  will  have  their  poles  in  one 
direction,  while  those  which  are  over  it  will  have  their  poles  in  the 
contrary  direction.  On  breaking  the  circuit,  the  needles  that  were 
on  the  wire  in  a  transverse  position,  will  retain  their  magnetism, 
whilst  those  that  were  parallel  to  it  will  be  found  to  lose  their  force 
at  the  same  time  as  the  wire  itself.  The  opposite  action  of  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  wire,  which  we  have  already  found  to  be  indicated 
by  the  magnetic  needle,  is  numifest  in  these  permanent  effects. 

§  808.  These  magnetic  actions  are  capable  of  a  high  degree 
of  concentration  by  coiling  the  wire  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  many 
portions  of  the  same  side  to  bear  upon  one  point.  Matiy  hundred 
needles,  fastened  in  a  transverse  direction  upon  the  under  part  of  the 
conducting  wire,  would  instantly  be  magnetized  to  the  same  amount, 
and  in  the  same  direction :  but  if  the  wire  be  twisted  in  the  manner 
of  a  cork-screw,  so  as  to  form  a  hollow  spiral,  a  needle  placed  within 
it  will  cross  it  many  times  by  its  several  turns,  and  have  the  force 
concentrated  upon  it,  which  was  previously  difflised  over  the  whole 
number  of  needles.    Such  a  spiral  conformation  is  denofiiinated 
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a  hdix.  It  will  be  obviouft,  upon  a  little  reflection,  that,  Accordingly 
M  the  circnmvolutions  of  auch  a  helix  are  directed  flrom  right  to 
left,  or  from  left  to  right,  or  in  the  mtoner  of  a  right-handed  or 
left-handed  screw,  the  upper  or  the  undec  side  of  the  originalljr- 
horizontal  wire  will  be  turned  inwards,  and  the  direction  of  the 
accumulated  force  will  vary  accordingly.  To  prevent  direct  oom- 
mnnication  between  the  coils  of  the  wire  in  experimenting  with 
such  an  arrangement,  the  conducting  wire  should  be  covered  with 
silk;  or  it  may  be  twisted  rouhd  a  glass  tube,  which  substances, 
while  they  insulate  the  electric  forces,  are  freely  traversed  by  the 
magnetic.  A  steel  needle,  placed  in  the  axis  of  such  a  cylinder, 
b^omes  instantly  and  permanently  magnetic,  and,  as  its  two  poles 
are  oppositely  acted  upon  by  the  single  force  of  the  one  side  of  the 
wire  which  is  directed  upon  it,  it  will  place  itself  directly  in  the 
centre,  where  alone  it  can  be  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  between  the 
attraction  and  repulsion  which  impel  it  in  contrary  directions* 
When  disturbed  ftom  this  position,  by  being  pushed  nearer  to  one 
end,  the  forces  derived  from  the  turns  of  the  wire  collectively  act 
with  more  power  upon  that  pole  which  is  nearest  to  the  middle  point 
of  the  axis.  They  Will,  therefore,  prevail  over  those  that  urge  the 
more  distant  pole  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  the  magnet  will  be 
brought  back  to  its  former  position  in  the  centre.  So  powerful  is 
the  action  of  a  helix  of  this  description,  that,  if  a  small  steel  bar  be 
placed  within  it,  and  supported  in  a  perpendicular  position,  the 
moment  the  Connexion  is  made  with  the  Voltaie  battery,  it  will  be 
seen  to  start  up,  and  place  itself  in  the  axis,  remaining  suspended  in 
opposition  to  the  force  of  gravity  (1 68).  A  heavy  body,  thus  hanging 
in  the  air,  without  any  visible  support,  realises  the  situation  of  the 
iron  coffin  of  the  impostor  Mahomet,  which  is  fabled  to  be  thus 
balanced,  without  any  materiikl  connexion  and  support,  between 
two  loadstones. 


(163)  Let  p  n  represent  a  conducting  wire,  in  which  the  electrical 
current  is  flowing  in  the  direction  of  the  large  dart,  and  the  small  darts 
will  then  exhibit  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  force. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 
In  ^g,  2,  the  same  wire^  p  n,  is  shown  coiled  in  a  spiral  form  round 
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§  809.  It  will  now  be  understood  why,  in  describing  the  mag 
netio  effect  produced  by  the  discharge  of  the  Leyden  apparatus,  this 
fomi  of  the  helix  was  adopted  (§  379);  and  in  the  result  which  has 
been  described  will  be  seen  the  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  the 
electricity  of  the  common  electrical  machine,  in  the  moment  of  its 
discharge,  must  be  regarded  as  in  the  same  current  state  as  that  of 
the  Voltaic  battery  (§  774).  The  intensity  of  the  induced  mag- 
netism is  found  to  be  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  trans- 
mitted through  a  wire  in  a  given  time,  whatever  the  source  of  that 
electricity  may  be,  and  the  magnetizing  effects  are  produced  nearly 
instantaneously. 

The  concentration  of  magnetic  action,  from  a  wire  conducting  a 
current  of  electricity,  may  be  carried  still  further  by  piling  the  coils 
of  the  helix  one  upon  another,  in  the  same  direction;  five,  or  six,  or 
more,  layers,  in  succession,  may  be  thus  compacted  together,  and 
each  will  add  proportionately  to  the  effect.  No  limits  have  been 
determined  to  this  accumulation,  provided  the  intensity  of  the 
current  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increased  resistance  of  the 
wire  by  the  impulse  of  a  battery  series.  The  effect  of  the  enter 
coils  are  transmitted  without  any  diminution  from  the  action  of  those 
within. 

§  810.  Electro-magnetic  induction  also  takes  place  tempora- 
rily in  soft  iron,  and  a  very  powerful  magnet  may  be  obtained  by 
bending  a  thick  cylinder  of  the  best  metal  into  the  form  of  a  horse- 
shoe, and  surrounding  it  with  a  coil  of  copper  wire,  covered  with 
silk  or  other  non-conducting  material.  When  the  current  of  a 
moderate-sized  battery  is  transmitted  through  the  wire,  the  iron 
becomes  powerfully  magnetic,  and  will  support  a  very  heavy  weight 
by  means  of  a  keeper  applied  to  its  poles,  precisely  in  the  manner  of 
a  common  horse-shoe  magnet.  When  the  electric  circuit  is  broken, 
all  the  attractive  force  ceases,  and  the  weight  falls  to  the  ground. 
If,  instead  of  breaking  the  connexion  with  the  battery,  the  electric 
poles  be  changed  so  as  to  reverse  the  direction  of  the  current,  the 
poles  of  the  magnet  are  changed  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  The 
weight  momentarily  separates  from  them,  but  is  instantly  again 
attracted,  and  sustained  with  the  same  force  as  before.     These 


a  glass  tube,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  magnetism  tends  the  same  way  in 
each  conyolution,  and  thus  acts  with  concentrated  eneigy  upon  the  needle 
n  Sy  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  airangement. 
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effects  are  much  inoreased  by  augmenting  the  number  of  coils  upon 
the  iron,  without  extending  the  length  of  the  wire  (1 64) .  In  an  experi- 
ment made  by  Professor  Henry,  of  the  United  States,  a  horse-shoe 
of  iron  was  wound  with  twenty-six  stands  of  copper  bell-wire, 
coyered  with  cotton  thread,  thirty-one  feet  long;  about  eighteen 
inches  of  the  ends  were  left  projecting,  so  that  twenty-eight  feet 
only  of  each  actually  surrounded  the  iron.  The  whole  length  of  the 
coil  was,  therefore,  728  feet.  Each  strand  was  wound  on  a  little 
less  than  an  inch;  in  the  middle  of  the  horse-shoe  it  formed  three 
thicknesses  of  wire,  and  on  the  ends  it  was  wound  so  as  to  form  six 
thicknesses.  With  a  battery  of  five  feet  square,  this  electro-magnet 
suspended  2063  pounds,  or  nearly  a  ton  weight. 

$  811.  If  the  conducting  wire  of  the  battery,  instead  of  being 
coiled  into  a  hollow  helix,  be  bent  into  a  flat  spiral,  and  be  attached 
to  one  side  of  a  card,  through  which  the  central  wire  passes,  and 
descend  in  a  straight  line  on  the  other  side,  the  opposite  surfaces 
will  present  opposite  polarities,  and  the  arrangement  will  imitate  the 
effects  of  a  magnet  whose  poles  might  be  supposed  to  be  situated  in 
the  centre  of  each  disc.  A  wire  of  this  form  will  collect  a  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  iron  filings,  which,  if  the  rings  are  not  continued 
quite  to  the  centre,  will  arrange  themselves  in  lines  passing  through 
the  open  ring  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  then  closing  up  as  radii  round 
the  centre  (165). 

It  will  be  understood  that,  in  all  these  cases,  the  direction  of  the 


(164)  This  figure  represents  the  conducting  wire, 
p  N,  of  a  Voltaic  circuit,  covered  with  silk,  to  prevent 
metallic  contact,  wrapped  spirally  round  a  bar  of  soft 
iron,  bent  into  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe.  While  the 
current  is  passing,  the  iron  is  converted  by  induction 
from  the  wire  into  a  magnet  exactly  resembling  the 
permanent  magnet  represented  in  fig.  95,  p.  258. 


(165)  The  next  figure  represents  the  conducting  wire  connecting  the 
zinc  and  copper  plates  z  and  o,  which  are  made  to  float  by  a  cork  in  a 
basin  of  dilute  acid,  wound  into  a  flat  spiral.     A  current  will  then 
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pd^  of  the  ftPinngements  depencUi,  first,  upoa  the  dirpoiion  of  the 
current  with  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  helii,  and,  secondly,  upon 
the  direction  of  the  circumTolutions  which  eompoee  it;  or,  in  odier 
words,  upon  the  position  of  the  conducting  wire  with  regard  to  the 
generating  and  conducting  metak  of  the  Voltiuo  eombinatioq,  and 
upon  the  part,  upper  or  lower  a«  the  case  may  bd^  whose  action  is 
concentrated  by  the  spiral  folds. 

i  812.  We  must  now  return  to  a  more  particular  examina- 
tion of  the  action  of  the  single  wire  upon  the  magnetic  needle,  which 
is  not  of  the  simple  nature  which  at  first  appears,  but  which  was 
analyzed  by  Dr.  Faraday  with  his  usual  ability.  If  it  be  placed  in 
a  perpendicular  position,  and  made  to  approach  towards  one  pole  of 
the  needle,  the  pole  will  not  be  simply  attracted  or  repelled,  but  will 
make  an  efiR^rt  to  pass  off  on  one  side,  in  a  direction  dependant  upon 
the  attractive  or  repulsive  power  of  the  pole;  but  if  the  wire  be 
continually  made  to  approach  the  centre  of  motion  by  either  the  one 
or  other  side  of  the  iieedle,  the  tendency  to  move  in  the  former 
direction  will  first  diminish,  then  become  null,  and  ultimately  the 
motion  will  be  reversed,  and  the  needle  will  powerfully  endeavour  to 
pass  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  opposite  extremity  of  the  needle 
will  present  similar  phenomena  in  the  opposite  directions  (166). 
Dr.  Faraday  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  direction  of  the  forces 


circulate  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  and  each  side  of  the  circle  will 

have  the  opposite  properties  of  two  power- 
ful magnetic  poles.  One  end  of  a  magnet, 
(n  «,)  presented  horizontally  to  its  axis, 
will  cause  the  ring  to  move  towards  it,  till 
'  it  reaches  its  centre,  where  it  will  rest  in  a 
state  of  equilibrium.  If  the  magnet  be 
withdrawn,  and  its  poles  reversed,  and  (the 
ring  being  held  in  its  first  position)  it  be 
passed  halfway  through  the  ring,  the  latter, 
when  loosed,  will,  unless  placed  exactly  in 
the  centre,  move  towards  the  pole  which  is 
nearest  to  it,  and,  when  clear  of  the  mag- 
net, will  be  first  repelled,  and  then,  turning  round,  will  be  attracted, 
and  pass  again  over  the  pole,  and  rest  in  equilibrio  at  its  centre. 

(lOjtf)  This  figure  represents  horizontal  sections  of  the  conducdng 
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WM  tanpemial  to  the  eircumferenoe  of  the  wire;  that  the  pole  of  the 
needle  ie  drawn  by  one  force,  not  in  the  direction  of  a  radius  to  ite 
centre,  but  in  that  of  a  line  touching  its  circumferenoe;  and  that  it 
is  repelled  by  the  other  force  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  this 
manner,  the  northern  force  acted  all  round  the  wire  in  one  directioni 
and  the  southern  in  the  opposite.  Dach  pole  of  the  needle,  in  short, 
appeared  to  have  a  tendency  to  revolve  round  the  vrire  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  the  other,  and,  consequently,  the  wire  round  the  poles. 
Each  pole  has  the  power  of  acting  upon  the  wire  by  itself,  and  not 
as  oonneoted  with  the  opposite  pole,  and  the  apparent  attractions  and 
repulsions  are  Hierely  e^ibitions  of  the  revolving  motions  in  different 
parts  of  their  circles, 

§  813.  The  needle,  in  its  usual  mode  of  suspension,  in  which 
the  two  poles  which  are  oppositely  impelled  are  both  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  same  part  of  the  wire  at  the  same  time,  cannot,  of  course, 
exhibit  these  rotatory  motions;  it  rests  in  a  state  of  equilibrium 
between  the  two  forces  across  the  wire;  but  by  ingeniously  limiting 
the  aetion  of  the  electricity  to  one  pole,  Dr.  Faraday  succeeded  in 
producing  the  actual  rotation  of  the  pole  about  the  wire,  and  of  the 
wire  about  the  pole.  He  immersed  a  small  magnet,  perpendicu- 
larly, in  mercury,  confining  its  lower  end  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
in  which  it  was  contained;  it  thus  floated,  almost  vertically,  v^ith 
one  pole  above  the  surface:  a  wire  was  then  fixed,  perpendicularly, 
so  as  just  to  touch  the  mercury  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pole, 
and  when  a  current  of  electricity  was  transmitted  through  the  wire 
from  a  Voltaic  circuit,  the  pole  immediately  began  to  rotate  about 
the  wire.  The  direction  of  the  rotation  depended  upon  the  mutual 
relation  of  the  pole  and  current.  When  the  current  from  the  zinc  to 
the  copper  descended  the  wire,  the  marked  pole  rotated  from  left  to 
right ;  the  unmarked  pole  from  right  to  left ;  and  when  the  current  was 
reversed,  the  rotation  was  changed  (167).     When  once  the  principle 


wire  in  difFerent  positions  with  regard  to  the  needle,  s  n,  balanced  in  its 
centre.  They  are  marked  a  or  b,  according  as  they  appear  to  attract  or 
repel  the  adjacent  poles  s  and  n;  and  the  arrow  heads  indicate  the  direc- 
tion of  the  circular  motions  which  would  result  if  the  poletf  could  be 
insulated. 

(167)  The  following  figure  represents  an  apparatm  by  which  the  rota- 
tion of  the  pole  of  a  magnet  round  the  conducting  wire,  and  tibe  correspond- 
ing notation  of  the  wire  round  the  fixed  pole  may  be  exhibited,  a  is  a  gla^s 
vessel,  in  the  bottom  of  which  a  hole  is  drilled,  by  which  a  metallic  oom- 
mnnication  is  made  with  the  mercnry  contained  in  it,  with  the  wire  of  a 
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had  been  illustrated  the  suspenedon  of  both  magnet  and  needle  were 
varied  by  different  experimenters  in  many  different  ways;  and  even 
the  thermo-electric  currents  excited  in  two  parallelograms  of  silver 
and  platinum  wires,  fixed  across  each  other,  and  heated,  at  the  points 
of  junction  of  the  two  metals,  by  a  spirit  lamp,  were  made  to  rotate 
under  the  influence  of  a  magnetic  pole. 

§  814.  When  the  electrical  current  is  made  to  descend  through 
the  upper  half  of  the  magnet  itself,  delicately  resting  upon  a  point, 
so  as  to  act  exclusively  on  the  pole  which  is  situated  in  that  half, 
and  is  then  diverted  from  the  lower  half,  which  may  be  effected  by 
copper  wires  projecting  from  the  centre  and  one  end,  and  dipping 


Voltaic  circuit  a ;  a  small  cylindrical  magnet,  5,  is  attached  by  a  thread, 
fastened  to  one  of  its  ends,  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  so  that  it  may  float 
almost  upright  in  the  mercury.  The  Voltaic  circuit  is  completed  by 
means  of  a  wire  proceeding  from  the  brass  stem  c,  dipping  just  below  the 
mercury  in  the  cup.  When  a  current  is  thus  established  through  the 
wires,  and  the  mercury  in  the  cup,  in  the  direction  marked  by  the  arrows, 


the  pole  5,  which  alone  will  be  acted  upon,  will  revolve  about  the  fixed 
conductor. 

B  is  a  similar  glass  vessel,  filled  also  with  mercury,  in  which  the 
magnet  V  is  fixed  to  the  bottom;  one  of  its  poles  projecting  a  little  abore 
the  surface  of  the  mercury.  The  wire  c,  which  completes  the  Voltaic 
circuit,  is  suspended  by  a  loop,  so  as  freely  to  move  round  the  pole. 
When  the  current  is  established  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  the  wire 
commences  its  revolution.  But  these  rotations  may  at  once  be  produced 
by  the  same  current  by  connecting  the  wire  a  with  the  zincode,  and  a 
with  the  platinode,  of  a  Voltaic  battery. 
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into  circular  grooves  filled  with  mercury,  the  magnet  will  rotate  with 
considerable  velocity  upon  its  axis. 

§  815.  The  influence  of  the  pole  of  a  magnet  upon  electrical 
currents  may  be  exemplified  by  liquid  as  well  as  by  solid  conductors. 
By  immersing  the  two  electrodes  of  a  voltaic  battery  into  mercury 
contained  in  a  shallow  basin,  a  magnet,  held  either  above  or  below 
the  line  of  communication,  will  cause  the  mercury  to  revolve  round 
the  points  from  which  the  currents  diverge.  Even  the  flame  which 
is  produced  by  the  continuous  discharge  of  a  powerful  voltaic  battery 
between  two  charcoal  points,  is  obedient  to  the  same  laws ;  for  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  found  that  the  arched  stream  of  light,  produced  by 
a  battery  of  2000  plates,  was  thrown  into  a  rapid  rotatory  motion  by 
the  action  of  the  pole  of  a  magnet  placed  near  it.  A  very  pleasing 
way  of  showing  this  efiect  is  to  make  a  powerful  horse-shoe  magnet 
part  of  the  conducting  wire  of  a  constant  battery  of  a  moderate 
number  of  cells;  the  flame,  which  may  then  be  drawn  from  one  of 
its  poles,  will  rotate  in  one  direction,  and  that  from  the  other  in  the 
opposite. 

§  816.  The  current  of  electricity,  which  passes  through  the 
cells  of  the  voltaic  battery  itself,  exhibits  the  same  electro-magnetic 
properties  as  those  in  the  conducting  wire,  and  a  needle  is  aflected 
by  it  in  the  same  way.  If  a  double  cylinder  of  copper,  of  about  two 
and  a-half  inches  diameter,  and  of  Uie  same  height,  closed  at  the 
bottom,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  holding  dilute  acid,  be  supported  by  an 
arch  of  copper  upon  a  point  resting  upon  one  end  of  a  perpendicular 
magnet,  and  if  a  cylinder  of  zinc,  lightly  constructed,  and  dipping 
into  the  cell,  be  supported  by  another  point  upon  the  top  of  the  former, 
both  cylinders  vdll  freely  turn  upon  their  points.  The  two  toge- 
ther will  constitute  a  single  cell  of  a  voltaic  battery,  and  when 
filled  with  acid,  an  electric  current  will  pass  from  the  zinc  to  the 
acid,  and  will  ascend  from  the  copper  through  the  pivot  back  again 
to  the  zinc.  The  zinc,  therefore,  is  in  the  condition  of  a  conductor, 
conveying  a  stream  of  electricity  downwards,  and  will,  consequently, 
revolve  under  the  influence  of  the  magnetic  pole  which  it  surrounds. 
The  copper  cylinder,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  the  situation  of  a  con- 
ductor conveying  a  current  upwards,  and  will  revolve  in  the  contrary 
direction  (168). 


(168)  In  the  annexed  diagram,  let  the  circle  D  represent  the  section 
of  a  wire  conducting  a  voltaic  cuzrent,  and  the  dark  and  light  arrows  the 
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I  817.  Siwha  eiitmmfere&tial  action  and  tuigential  diieetion 
of  a  force  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  time  of  Dr.  Faraday's  diioo- 
Tery.  All  other  known  forces  emanating  from  a  point  and  exerted 
upon  another  point,  act  in  the  direction  of  a  line  joining  these  two 
points ;  and  such  is  the  case  with  the  electric  and  magnetic  aetiooa 
considered  as  unconnected. 


opposite  directions  of  the  two  tangential  forces  of  the  associated  mag- 
netism.    For  distinction  sake,  let  us  call  the  dark  arrows  the  nortliem 
f  force,  and  the  light  arrows  the  southern  force.     If  a  b  represent  a  magnetic 
needle,  in  which  both  the  forces  exist,  it  is  clear  that  it  will  be  attracted 


towards  the  wire,  and,  moving  in  the  diagonal  of  the  two  oblique  forces 
by  which  it  is  simultaneously  acted  upon,  must  take  up  a  position  of 
equilibrium  directly  across  the  wire.  If  the  small  circle  (o)  represent  die 
pole  of  a  magnet  possessing  the  southern  force,  it  will  be  repelled  at  once  in 
a  tangential  directionyrpm  the  wire  by  the  southern  force  of  the  current, 
and  attracted  in  a  tangential  direction  towards  it  by  the  opposite  northern 
force;  and  it  will  therefore  move  forward  in  the  direction  of  tbedart 
attached  to  it  in  the  diagonal  of  the  two  forces.  In  this  manner,  if  we 
suppose  it  carried  forward  till  it  falls  within  the  iafluenoe  of  the  next 
pair  of  forces,  the  same  operation  will  be  repeated,  and  this  tendency 
simultaneously  to  approach  and  recede  from  the  wire  hi  a  tangential  direc- 
tion, will  produce  a  morement  of  rotation 
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$  818*  Another  general  fact  was  ascertained  by  M.  Ampere 
800D  after  the  discovery  of  CErsted,  which  tends  to  simplify  the  pro- 
Uem  by  rendering  the  hjrpothesis  probable  that  magnetic  action  is, 
in  all  cases,  referrible  to  current  electricity.  When  two  conducting 
wires  are  suspended  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  capable  of  moving  either 
towards  or  from  each  other  at  the  time  that  electric  currents  are 
passing  through  themi  they  mutually  attract  or  r^el  one  another, 
according  as  the  currents  are  moving  in  the  same  or  in  opposite 
directions.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  currents  be  derived 
from  the  same  battery  or  from  two ;  when  they  flow  in  the  same 
direction  they  will  manifest  a  mutual  attraction,  when  in  opposite 
directions  a  mutual  repulsion.  This  action  is  variously  modified 
when  the  relative  inclinations  and  positions  of  the  currents  are 
varied  (169). 

When  a  slender  steel  wire  is  coiled  into  a  helix,  and  placed  in 
the  voltaic  circuit,  it  will  instantly  shorten  itself,  whenever  a  current 
is  sent  through  it,  owing  to  this  mutual  action  of  the  diflerent  rings 
of  the  coil  through  which  the  current  passes  in  the  same  direction, 
and  it  will  recover  its  former  dimensions,  from  its  elasticity,  the 
moment  the  current  ceases. 

$  819.  M.  Ampere  assumes  the  mutual  attractions  and 
repulsions  of  electric  currents  as  the  fundamental  fact  to  which, 
by  the  help  of  a  particular  hypothesis  respecting  the  constitution  of 


(109)  Let  c  D  be  an  extended  current  passing  from  o  to  d,  and  the 
upper  lines  represent  yarious  positions  of  terminated  currents)  of  which 
the  directions  are  marked  by  the  terminal  arrows.    The  dotted  arrows 


VA  ^  X  ^  y^H 
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will  then  point  out  the  directions  of  the  resulting  motions.  It  will  be 
seen  that  when  the  terminated  cturent  is  from  the  line  of  the  extended 
current  it  is  urged  to  move  in  the  same  direction ;  but  when  its  current 
is  towards  the  extended  current  it  is  urged  to  move  in  the  contraiy 
direction.  ^  ^.-T"        ****- 

It  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  if  the 
motion  of  the  terminated  current  were  re- 
stricted to  rotation  round  an  axis  at  one  of 
its  extremities,  as  shown  in  the  annexed 
figure,  the  action  of  the  current,  c  d,  would 
carry  the  terminated  current,  ab,  round 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  circle. 
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inagnets,  all  the  other  facts,  not  only  of  electro-magnetism  bnt  of 
magnetism  also,  are  reducible.  He  supposes  that  all  bodies  possess- 
ing magnetic  properties,  including  the  earth  itself,  derive  those  pro- 
perties from  currents  of  electricity  continually  circulating  among  the 
particles  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  having,  with  relation  to 
the  axes  of  these  bodies,  a  uniform  direction  of  revolution,  in  planes 
perpendicular  to  those  axes.  We  have  already  seen  (§  811,)  that 
the  action  of  conducting  wires,  rolled  into  the  form  of  a  flat  spiral, 
produces  on  one  side  the  effects  of  a  marked  pole,  and  on  the  other 
of  an  unmarked  pole  of  a  magnet.  The  actions  of  a  helix  at  its  two 
extremities,  and  at  some  distance  beyond  them,  is  similar;  and  if 
the  two  ends  of  the  wire  which  has  formed  the  helix,  be  bent  back 
BO  as  to  return  in  a  straight  course,  along  the  axis  till  they  arrive  at 
the  middle  point,  where  they  are  again  bent  at  right  angles,  so  as 
to  pass  out  between  the  coils,  it  may  be  freely  suspended  in  various 
ways,  and  will  completely  imitate  a  magnetic  cylinder.  Such  an 
dectro-dynamic  cylinder^  as  M.  Ampere  has  named  it,  may  be  sub- 
stituted in  almost  [every  form  of  experiment  for  a  magnet,  whose 
properties  it  will  possess  only  so  long  as  a  current  of  voltaic  electri- 
city is  transmitted  through  it  (170). 

§  820.   We  formerly   (§  402)  referred  to  the  hypothesis 
of  magnetic  dements^  which  was  adopted  to  account  for  the  pheno- 

(I70)  Such  an  electro-dynamic  cylinder  is  here  represented;  its 
ends,  after  returning  through  the  coil,  n  ^ ,  are  attached  to  the  wires,  n  p, 
of  a  small  voltaic  circuit,  consisting  of  a  plate  of  zinc,  surrounded  by 
a  plate  of  copper,  and  floating  in  a  basin  of  dilute  acid,  in  which  it  is 
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free  to  move.  Such  a  spiral  will  spontaneously  place  itself  in  the  m^- 
netic  meridian  under  the  influence  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  and  will 
be  obedient  to  another  magnet  brought  to  either  of  its  poles. 
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mena  attending  the  fracture  of  a  magnet,  and  which  considered  eM$h 
particle  of  magnetized  iron  as  a  separate  magnet ;  in  like  manner 
M.  Amp^re^B  hypothesis  regards  the  electric  currents,  to  which  a 
magnet  owes  its  properties,  as  circulating  round  each  constituent 
particle,  all  of  which  moving  in  the  same  direction  will  produce  a 
combined  effect  which  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  circular  current 
flowing  uniformly  round  the  circumference.  If  we  regard  a  needle 
with  its  marked  end  pointing  to  the  north,  then  the  voltaic  currents 
would  ascend  on  the  western  side,  pass  from  west  to  east  in  the 
upper  surface,  and  descend  on  the  eastern  side :  they  would  circu- 
late, that  is,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  currents  which 
are  supposed  to  produce  the  magnetism  of  the  earth. 

§  821.  All  the  principal  effects  of  terrestrial  magnetism  may 
be  imitated  by  distributing  a  wire  round  the  surface  of  an  artificial 
globe  in  a  spiral  direction  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  the  two 
extremities  being  turned  inwards,  and  brought  out  at  the  two  axes 
by  which  the  connexion  may  be  made  with  the  battery.  A  mag- 
netic needle  properly  suspended  in  different  situations  near  such  a 
globe,  will  arrange  itself  in  positions  perfectly  analogous  to  those 
actually  assumed  by  the  dipping  needle  in  corresponding  regions  of 
the  earth. 

The  origin  of  the  currents  which  must,  upon  Amp^re^s  theory, 
circulate  in  the  globe  from  east  to  west,  in  planes  parallel  to  the 
magnetic  equator,  may  possibly  be  found  in  the  action  of  the  solar 
rays  on  successive  parts  of  the  torrid  zone,  producing  thermo-electric 
currents  in  that  direction. 

§  822.  The  tendency  which  a  magnet  and  conducting  wire 
have  to  place  themselves  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  follows 
from  the  same  hypothesis,  and  may  be  ascribed  to  the  tendency  of 
the  transverse  currents  in^  the  magnet  itself  and  in  the  conductor 
to  establish  a  parallelism  between  them  (171). 


(I7I )  Since  the  electrical  currents  in 
the  magnet,  n  b,  must  move  in  planes  perpen- 
dicular to  Uie  axis  of  the  magnet,  their  mag- 
netic action  is  transverse  to  theaxis, and  tends 
to  bring  a  straight  conducting  wire,  p  q,  into 
the  transverse  position  represented  in  the 
annexed  figure.  When  in  this  relative  po- 
sition, as  the  adjacent  currents  move  in  the 
flame  direction  they  will  attract  each  other. 
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The  phenomena  of  revolving  motions  produced  b  j  the  tsngential 
foree  are  also  easily  explained  upon  the  same  principles;  but  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  this  brief  indication  of  a  theory  which 
has  conferred  immortal  honour  upon  its  inventor. 

§  823.  A  continued  rotation  of  a  different  kind  from  those 
which  we  have  been  hitherto  considering,  may  be  produced  in  a 
spur-wheel,  suspended  perpendicularly  between  the  two  poles  of  a 
horse-shoe  magnet,  when  a  voltaic  current  is  transmitted  across  its 
diameter  by  means  of  some  mercury  in  a  groove,  into  which  the 
wheel  is  made  to  dip  to  allow  of  freedom  of  motion.  If  a  mere  wire, 
conducting  a  current,  be  suspended  in  the  same  situation,  it  will  be 
attracted  or  repelled  according  to  the  direction  of  the  current,  the 
opposite  poles,  acting  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  wire,  concurring  to 
give  it  the  same  direction.  In  either  case  it  will  be  thrown  out  of 
the  mercury,  and  the  circuit  being  thereby  broken,  the  effect  will 
cease  till  the  wire  falls  back  by  its  own  weight  and  restores  the 
connexion.  The  current  will  then  be  re-established,  and  the  same 
influence  again  exerted.  If  the  wire  terminate  in  a  spur-wheel, 
dipping  by  its  radii  into  the  mercury,  as  one  radius  is  thrown  out  of 
the  mercury,  another  will  enter  it,  and  the  wheel  will  revolve  with 
great  rapidity.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  divide  the  wheel  into 
rays  in  order  to  produce  the  effect ;  for  a  circular  metallic  disc  will 
revolve  equally  well,  when  it  is  traversed  by  an  electrical  current 
passing  into  mercury  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet. 

§  824.  The  voltaic  current  may  be  influenced  by  the  earth^» 
magnetism  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  by  a  permanent  magnet,  or 
an  electro-dynamic  cylinder,  and  wires  delicately  suspended  have 
been  made  to  exhibit  all  the  phenomena  of  attraction,  repulsion, 
direction,  and  rotation,  by  its  action,  although  but  feeble. 


Magneto-Electricity. 

§  825.  The  phenomena  oi  electro-Bfiagnetism  are  produced 
by  electricity  in  motion;  accumulated  eleetrieitj,  when  not  is 
motion,  exerts  no  magnetic  ^ects.  Dr.  Faraday  early  feh  convinced 
that  '^  as  every  electric  current  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
intensity  of  magnetic  action  at  right  angles  to  the  current,  good  con- 
ductors of  electricity,  when  placed  within  the  sphere  of  this  aetioOf 
should  have  a  current  induced  through  them,  or  some  seorible  eftct 
produced,  equivalent  in  forc9  to  such  a  eumnt*^    These 
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ti<ma,  with  their  consequence,  the  hope  of  obtaining  electricity  from 
ordinary  nuignetiBm,  stimulated  him  to  investigate  the  subject  expe- 
rimentallj,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  an  affirmative  answer  to  the 
question  proposed.  He  thus  became,  like  CErsted,  the  founder  of 
sn  entirely  new  branch  of  natural  philosophy. 

I  826.  If  a  wire  connecting  the  two  ends  of  a  delicate  gal- 
vanometer be  placed  parallel  and  close  to  the  wire  connecting  the 
poles  of  a  voltaic  battery,  no  effect  will  be  produced  upon  the 
needle,  however  powerful  the  current  naay  be.  If  the  points  opposed 
in  the  two  wires  be  multiplied  by  coiling  the  one,  as  a  helix,  within 
the  convolutions  of  the  other  coiled  in  the  same  way,  both  being 
covered  with  silk  to  prevent  metallic  contact,  still  no  effect  will  be 
discernible  so  long  as  the  current  is  uninterrupted.  When,  how- 
erer,  the  current  of  the  battery  is  stopped  by  breaking  the  circuit, 
the  needle  is  momentarily  deflected,  as  by  a  wave  of  electricity 
passing  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  main  current.  Upon 
allowing  the  needle  to  come  to  a  state  of  rest,  and  then  renewing 
the  contact,  a  similar  impulse  will  be  given  to  it  in  the  contrary 
direction.  While  the  current  continues,  the  needle  returns  to  its 
state  of  rest,  again  to  be  deflected  in  the  first  direction  by  stopping 
the  current.  Motion  may  be  accumulated  to  a  considerable  amount 
in  the  needle,  by  making  and  breaking  the  contacts  with  the  battery 
in  correapondence  with  its  swing. 

}  827.  The  same  efifects  are  produced  when,  the  current  being 
nninterrupted,  the  conducting  wire  is  made  suddenly  to  approach  or 
recede  from  the  wire  of  the  galvanometer.  As  the  wires  approxi-  «  -^ 
mate,  there  will  be  a  momentary  current  induced  in  the  direction 
contrary  to  the  inducing  current;  and  as  the  wires  recede,  an 
induced  current  in  the  same  direction  as  the  inducing  current. 

{  828.  As  this  toUct-electric  induction  is  obviously  produced 
by  the  transverse  action  of  the  voltaic  current,  in  one  case  by  the 
mechanical  motion  of  the  wire,  and  in  the  other  at  the  moments  of 
generation  and  annihilation  of  the  current,  Dr.  Faraday  thought 
that  the  sudden  induction  and  cessation  ctf  the  same  magnetic  force 
in  soft  iron,  either  by  the  agency  of  a  voltaic  current  or  by  that  of  a 
common  magnet,  ought  to  produce  the  same  results.  He  con- 
structed a  combination  of  helices  upon  a  hollow  cylinder  of  paste- 
board ;  they  consisted  of  lengths  of  copper  wire,  containing  alto- 
gether 220  feet ;  Ibur  of  these  were  connected  end  to  end,  and  then 
with  the  galvanometer ;  the  other  intervening  four  were  also  con- 
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nected  end  to  end,  and  with  the  voltaic  battery.  In  this  form  a 
slight  effect  was  produced  upon  the  needle  bj  making  and  breaking 
contact.  But  when  a  soft  iron  cylinder,  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
thick  and  twelve  inches  long,  was  introduced  into  the  pasteboard- 
tube,  surrounded  by  the  helices,  the  induced  current  affected  the 
galvanometer  powerfully.  When  the  iron  cylinder  was  replaced  by 
an  equal  cylinder  of  copper,  no  effect  beyond  that  of  the  helices 
alone  was  produced. 

§  829.  Similar  effects  were  then  produced  by  ordinary  fnag- 
nets.  The  hollow  helix  had  all  its  elementary  helices  connected 
with  the  galvanometer,  and  the  soft  iron  cylinder  having  been  intro- 
duced into  its  axis,  a  couple  of  bar  magnets  were  arranged  with 
their  opposite  poles  in  contact,  so  as  to  resemble  a  horse-shoe 
magnet,  and  contact  was  then  made  between  the  other  poles  and  the 
ends  of  the  iron  cylinder,  by  which  it  was  converted  for  the  time 
into  a  magnet;  by  breaking  the  magnetic  contacts,  or  reversing 
them,  the  magnetism  of  the  iron  cylinder  could  be  destroyed  or 
reversed  at  pleasure.  Upon  making  magnetic  contact  the  needle 
was  deflected ;  continuing  the  contact,  the  needle  became  indifferent, 
and  resumed  its  first  position ;  on  breaking  contact  it  was  again 
deflected,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  first  effect,  and  then  it 
again  became  indiflerent.  When  the  magnetic  contacts  were 
reversed,  the  deflections  were  reversed.  The  actual  contact  of  the 
magnets  with  the  soft  iron  is  not  essential  to  the  success  of 
these  experiments,  for  their  near  approximation  induces  suffi- 
cient magnetism  in  the  cylinder  to  generate  the  electric  current, 
which  affects  the  needle.  The  first  rise  of  the  magnetic  force 
induces  the  electric  wave  in  one  direction ;  its  sudden  decline  in 
the  opposite. 

Mechanical  motion  of  a  permanent  magnetic  pole  in  one  direction 
across  the  coils  of  the  helix,  will  produce  the  same  effect  as  the 
sudden  induction  of  the  magnetism  in  the  soft  iron,  and  its  motion 
in  the  opposite  direction  will  cause  a  corresponding  effect  with  its 
annihilation.  When  the  soft  iron  cylinder  is  removed  from  the 
helix,  and  one  end  of  a  cylindrical  magnet  thrust  into  it,  the  needle 
is  deflected  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  magnet  had  been  formed  bj 
either  of  the  two  preceding  processes.  Being  left  in,  the  needle 
will  resume  its  first  position,  and  then  being  withdrawn,  the  needle 
will  be  deflected  in  the  opposite  direction. 

§  830.  Onjsubstituting  aFsmall  hollow  helix,  formed  round  % 
glass  tube,  for  the  galvanometer  in  these  experiments,  and  in  ro- 
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dncing  a  steel  needle,  it  will  be  converted  into  a  magnet,  provided 
cure  be  taken  not  to  expose  it  to  the  opposite  action  of  the  reverse 
earrent ;  and  if  the  continuity  of  the  conducting  wire  be  broken  at 
the  moment  when  the  secondary  electric  wave  is  passing  through  it, 
a  bright  spark  may  be  obtained. 

§  831.  The  connexion  of  electro-magnetical  and  magneto- 
electrical  phenomena  may  be  exhibited  in  a  very  striking  way,  by 
employing  any  of  the  apparatus,  by  which  the  rotatory  motions  of  a 
magnet,  or  conducting  wire,  were  produced  by  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity, to  generate  electric  currents  by  the  mechanical  rotations  of 
the  magnet  or  wire.  For  this  purpose,  the  galvanometer  may  be 
substituted  for  the  battery,  and  when  the  wire  is  made  to  turn  round 
the  pole  of  the  magnet,  or  the  pole  of  the  magnet  round  the  wire  in 
one  direction,  the  needle  will  be  deflected  to  one  side ;  and  to  the 
other  by  the  opposite  rotation.  Nothing  can  better  show  that 
v^gnekheleetric  is  the  converse  of  eUctro-magnetic  action. 

By  rotating  the  wheel,  formerly  described  (§  823),  between  the 
poles  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet,  a  constant  current  of  electricity  may 
be  kept  up  in  one  direction,  and  exhibited  by  connecting  one  of  the 
wires  of  the  galvanometer  with  the  axis,  and  the  other  with  the 
reservoir  of  mercury,  in  which  the  circumference  dips  and  revolves. 
By  turning  it  in  one  direction,  the  current  will  pass  from  the  axis 
to  the  circumference,  by  turning  it  in  the  other,  the  current  will  flow 
from  the  circumference  to  the  axis  (172). 


(1 72)     In  the  annexed  figure,  c  represents  a  copper  disc  revolving 
upon  an  axis  by  a  irineh.     n  s  are  the  poles  of  a  powerful  magnet  so 
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§  832.  The  general  expression  of  these  phenomena  may  be 
thus  stated: — Whenever  a  piece  of  metal  is  passed,  either  before 
a  sinji^e  pole,  or  between  the  opposite  poles  of  a  magnet,  or  before 
eleetro-magnetie  poles,  whether  ferruginous  or  not,  so  as  to  cut 
the  magnetic  curves,  (or  lines  which  would  be  nuurked  out  by  the 
spontaneous  arrangement  of  iron-filings,)  (§  581,)  electrical  cur- 
rents are  produced  across  the  metal  transverse  to  the  direction  of 
motion. 

§  833.  The  same  relation  exists  between  the  magnetism  of 
the  earth  and  metals  in  motion,  and  although  the  force  is  small,  the 
induction  may  be  rendered  sensible  by  appropriate  arrangements. 
Dr.  Faraday  connected  the  hollow  helix,  already  described,  with 
the  galvanometer,  by  wires  eight  feet  long,  and  a  soft  iron  cylinder 
was  placed  in  it,  and  fixed  so  as  to  project  equally  at  both  ends. 
The  combined  helix  and  bar  were  held  in  the  magnetio  direction, 
or  line  of  dip,  and  were  then  suddenly  inverted,  so  that  the  lower 
end  should  become  the  upper,  but  the  whole  still  correspond  to  the 
magnetic  direction:  the  needle  was  immediately  deflected;  as  it 
returned  to  its  first  position,  the  helix  and  bar  were  again  inverted, 
and  by  dcnng  this  two  or  three  times,  making  the  inversi<»a  and 
vibrations  coincide,  the  needle  swung  through  an  arc  of  loO''  or 
160^ 

These  phenomena  are  the  consequence  ol  the  inductive  mag- 
netic power  of  the  earth,  rendering  the  soft-iron  cylinder  a  tem- 
porary magnet  with  its  marked  pole  downwards :  the  inversion  of 
position  is  equivalent  to  a  change  of  poles,  the  opposite  influence  of 
which  is  made  to  coincide  with  the  opposite  oscillations  of  the 
needle.  The  rotation  of  a  wheel  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cut  the 
terrestrial  curves  of  magnetism  is  sufiicient  sensibly  to  deflect  the 
needle ;  and  even  the  mere  motion,  in  the  same  direction,  of  a  long 
loop  of  copper  wire  connecting  the  two  ends  of  the  galvanometer, 
and  passing  over,  will  produce  the  same  eflect.     Upon  moving  the 


placed,  as  to  admit  of  the  revolution  of  the  edge  of  the  plate  between 
them,  m  ft/  are  wires,  one  of  which  is  retained  in  perfect  metallic  con- 
tact with  the  axis,  and  the  other  with  the  circumference  of  the  disc  at 
the  point  immediately  passing  between  the  poles.  These  wires  terminate 
in  the  galvanometer,  g.  When  the  copper  plate  is  made  to  zerolye  from 
right  to  left,  a  current  of  electricity  is  produced  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrows,  and  deflects  the  galvanometer.  If  the  revolution  of  the  plate,  or 
the  poles  of  the  magnet,  be  reversed,  the  electric  cunent  will  move  in  the 
opposite  dh-eetzon. 
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loop  in  one  direction,  the  needle  will  pass  to  one  side ;  and  upon 
moviDg  it  back  again,  the  needle  will  be  impelled  in  the  contrary 
direction:  upon  repeating  these  motions  in  accordance  with  the 
Tibratioiui  of  the  needle,  it  may  be  made  to  swing  throagh  90°, 
or  more. 

§  834.  After  Dr.  Faraday^s  discovery  of  tolkheleetrie  and 
mofneUh-eleeiric  induction,  many  ingenious  contrivances  were  made 
f<v  exalting  the  effects  and  facilitating  experiments.  The  most 
complete  arrangement  no^  in  use  was  the  original  combination  of 
Mr.  Saxton. 

A  very  powerful  horse-shoe  magnet,  formed  of  numerous  steel 
plates  dosely  applied  together,  or  an  electro-magnet  of  soft  iron  of 
the  same  form,  is  placed  in  a  horizontal  position.     An  armature 
of  the  purest  soft  iron  has  each  of  its  ends  bent  at  a  right  angle, 
and  is  mounted  in  such  a  way  that  the  surfaces  of  those  ends 
are  directly  opposed,  and  close  to  the  poles  of  the  magnet ;  in  this 
position  it  may  be  made  to  rotate  rapidly  in  a  vertical  direction,  by 
means  of  multiplying  wheels  and  an  endless  band.     Two  series  of 
copper ;  wires,  covered  with  silk,  are  wound  round  either  end  of 
this  bar,  as  compound  helices.      The  extremities  of  these  wirea 
having  the  same  direction,  are  connected  together,  and  with  a  cir* 
cular  disc  rotating  with  the  armature  in  a  cup  of  mercury,  with 
which  it  is  therefore  in  metallic  communication  in  every  position  of 
the  disc.     The  other  extremities  of  the  wires  are  united  together, 
and  passing  without  metallic  contact  through  the  spindle  upon  which 
the  apparatus  turns,  terminate  in  a  slip  of  copper  with  two  opposite 
points  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  axis.     These,   in  the  act  of 
rotation,  alternately  dip  into,  and  rise  above,  the  mercury  in  another 
cup,  which  may  be  connected  with  the  first  at  pleasure  by  means 
of  a  copper  wire.     By  the  laws  of  magnetic  induction,  the  arma- 
ture becomes  a  temporary  magnet  whenever  its  bent  ends  are 
opposite  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  and  ceases  to  be  magnetic  when 
they  are  at  right  angles  to  them.     The  momentary  generation 
and  destruction  of  the  magnetic  force,  which  will  be  oppositely 
directed  in  the  bar  as  its  opposite  ends  become  opposed  to  the  same 
poles  in  the  act  of  rotation,  must,  by  the  laws  of  magneto-electric 
induction,  induce  corresponding  opposite  electric  currents  in  the 
copper  wire  if  the  circuit  be  complete,  by  the  immersion  of  the 
points  at  the  moment  of  their  passage.     The  points  are  so  arranged, 
that,  standing  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  revolving  bar,  they  just 
rise  from  the  mercury  as  its  ends  become  opposed  to  the  poles  of  the 
magnet,  and  ihe  circuit  being  thus  suddenly  broken  at  the  moment 
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of  the  electric  wave,  the  current  passes  in  the  form  of  a  brilliant 
spark  (173). 

§  835.  By  means  of  this  magneto-electrical  machine,  all  the 
well-known  effects  of  voltaic  currents  may  be  very  commodiously 
produced.  When  the  communication  is  made  between  the  spindle 
and  the  revolving  disc  by  means  of  a  fine  platinum  wire  instead  of 
the  dipping  points,  the  wire  may  be  maintained  at  a  red  heat; 
although  the  effect  being  produced  by  alternating  currents  in  oppo- 
site directions,  a  kind  of  pulsation,  or  intermission  of  the  light,  may 
be  discerned.  Upon  making  the  communication  between  the  two 
mercury  cups  by  means  of  copper  cylinders  grasped  in  the  hands,  a 
continued  painful  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  arms  takes  place, 
which  destroys  voluntary  motion,  and,  under  certain  circumstances, 
is  perfectly  intolerable.  If  the  currents  be  transmitted  into  liquid 
electrolytes  by  means  of  platinum  electrodes,  they  are  readily 
decomposed ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  alternate  reversal  of  their 


(173)  This  figure  represents  a  section  of  Mr.  Saxtons  magneto- 
electrical  machine,  a  b  is  the  horse-shoe  magnet  c  d  the  armature  of 
soft  iron,  standing  in  a  transverse  direction  to  the  poles  of  the  magnet. 
E  F  is  the  spindle  upon  which  it  reTolves  by  means  of  the  multiplying 
wheels,  eg.  A  and  f  are  the  metallic  wheel  and  points  by  which  con- 
nexion is  made  and  broken  between  the  mercury  cup,  k,  and  the  ends  of 
the  coils  of  wire  round  the  armature,  c  d. 
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direction,  the  anions  and  cations  are  mixed  together.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  avoided,  by  turning  up  one  of  the  points  of  the  axis 
when  one  of  the  currents  will  be  out  off,  and  half  the  power 
destroyed,  but  the  usual  results  of  polar  decomposition  will  be 
obtained.  The  amount  of  decomposition  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  circulates. 
By  means  of  an  electro-magnet  and  a  constant]  battery,  which  was 
capable  of  decomposing  water  by  the  primary  current  at  the  rate  of 
eleven  cubic  inches  of  the  mixed  gases  per  minute,  four  cubic  inches 
have  been  obtained  in  the  same  time  by  this  secondary  force. 

§  836.  The  mechanism  of  electrical  induction  has  been 
clearly  disclosed  by  Dr.  Faraday,  and  traced,  as  we  have  shown 
(§  314),  to  the  action  of  particles  of  matter  intervening  between  the 
inducteous  and  inductric  bodies :  he  has  not  been  so  successful  in 
his  endeavours  to  develop  the  mode  of  magnetic  and  electro-magnetic 
induction.  All  the  phenomena  dependent  upon  these  actions  take 
place  indifferently  through  all  kinds  of  matter;  and  bodies  con- 
trasted by  the  extremes  of  conducting  and  insulating  power,  and 
opposed  to  each  other  as  strongly  as  metals,  air,  and  sulphur,  show 
no  difference  with  respect  to  magnetic  forces  when  placed  in  their 
lines  of  action.  As  far  as  experiment  has  yet  gone,  the  results  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that,  notwithstanding  the  strong  analogy  which 
the  two  series  of  phenomena  present,  the  transverse  inductive  force 
of  currents  is  not  transmitted  by  the  intermediate  particles  in  a 
similar  way  to  static  electricity,  although  both  can  act  at  a  distance. 
Dr.  Faraday,  however,  is  very  far  from  thinking  the  question 
settled ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  l^at  '*  it  is  fully  within  the  reach  of 
experiment,  and  offers  a  high  reward  to  him  who  will  attempt  its 
settlement.'*'* 

But  whatever  be  the  mode  in  which  this  electrical  condition  is 
induced  in  a  good  conductor,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  particles 
are  thereby  thrown  into  the  same  state  as  when  conducting  a  charge 
from  any  other  source ;  and  this  we  have  already  determined  (§  336,) 
to  be  a  state  of  electrical  polarity,  in  which  the  associated  forces  are 
freely  communicated  from  one  particle  to  another.  There  is  yet 
another  series  of  phenomena  connected  with  this  state,  to  which  we 
must  refer  before  we  quit  this  branch  of  our  subject. 

§  837.  However  large  the  quantity  of  electricity  may  be 
which  is  thrown  into  circulation  by  a  single  voltaic  circuit,  its 
intensity,  as  we  have  seen,  must  be  very  low,  and  it  is  wholly  inca- 
pable of  effecting  its  passage  by  disruptive  discharge.    In  conse- 
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quence  of  thig,  whmi  the  oonducting  wire  is  yery  short,  no  spark  is 
visible  upon  making  or  breaking  contact  between  the  generating 
and  oonducting  surfaces ;  or,  at  most,  a  Yety  minute  one  upon  the 
latter  occasion.  Nevertheless,  when  the  wire  is  long,  a  very  bright 
spark  is  produced  upon  breaking  contact.  This  spark  is  greatly 
increased  when  the  same  long  wire  is  coiled  up  into  a  helix ;  and 
still  more  when  it  is  wound  round  an  iron-core,  so  as  to  constitute 
an  electro-magnet.  Under  these  last  circumstances,  if  the  ends  of 
the  wire  near  the  battery  be  grasped  by  a  person  with  moistened 
hands,  he  will  experience  a  considerable  shock  «t  the  moment  of 
breaking  the  contact  at  a  point  between  the  place  at  which  it  is 
held  and  the  battery,  and  the  spark  will  be  diminished^  If  a 
decomposing  apparatus  be  interposed  between  the  same  extremities 
of  the  wire,  the  direct  current  will  pass  through  the  latter  so 
long  as  the  contact  with  the  battery  plates  is  maintained;  but 
upon  breaking  contact,  iodide  of  potassium  will  be  decomposed  in 
the  former,  and  the  situation  of  the  evolved  iodine  will  prove  that 
the  decomposition  has  been  effected. by  a  current  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  that  of  the  battery  current.  In  this  last  experiment, 
a  bright  spark  occurs  at  the  place  of  disjunction,  indicating  that 
only  a  small  part  of  the  extra  current  passes  the  decomposing  appa* 
ratus  because  of  its  small  conducting  power.  The  most  instmctire 
set  of  results  are,  however,  obtained  when  a  galvanometer  is  intro- 
duced  between  the  extremities  of  the  conducting  wire.  When  con* 
tact  is  then  made,  a  portion  of  the  primary  current  which  passes 
through  the  principal  wire  is  diverted  through  the  galvanometrio 
wire,  and  the  needle  is  deflected.  If,  while  in  this  stiuation,  it  be 
forced  back  by  pins,  applied  upon  opposite  sides  of  its  two  extre- 
mities, to  its  natural  position  when  uninfluenced  by  a  current,  and 
the  battery  contact  be  then  broken,  it  will  be  strongly  deflected  in 
the  opposite  direction ;  thus  showing,  in  accordance  with  the  che- 
mical eflbcts,  that  the  extra  current  followed  a  course  in  the  cro« 
wires  contrary  to  the  one  produced  by  the  'direct  action  of  the 
electromotor. 

§  838.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  at  the  moment  of  its  return  to 
its  natural  state,  a  reflex  wave  of  electricity  is  generated  in  the  oon- 
ducting wire,  which  is  analogous  to  that  which  it  is  capable  of 
inducing  at  the  same  moment  in  a  parallel  independent  wire.  It  is 
generated,  also,  by  the  same  lateral  or  magnetic  force,  and  it  is 
increased,  like  the  latter,  by  the  reaction  of  the  temporaiy  mag- 
netism of  soft  iron  in  the  moment  of  its  cessation,  and  by  the  juxta- 
position of  the  coils  of  a  helix. 
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In  fact,  if  a  Becond  and  independent  wire  be  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  primary  conducting  wire,  as  by  coiling  the  two  together  in 
one  heUx,  taking  care  that  they  may  be  well  insulated,  so  long  as 
the  circuit  of  the  second  wire  is  not  complete,  the  primary  wire  will 
give  a  good  spark ;  but  upon  completing  the  secondary  circuit,  by 
bringing  its  ends  into  metallic  contact,  the  whole  of  the  lateral  force 
will  be  expended  upon  it,  and  little  or  no  spark  will  appear  when 
the  primary  circuit  is  broken.  Then,  again,  if  the  ends  of  the 
second  wire  should  happen  to  be  disconnected  at  the  moment  when 
the  battery  contact  is  broken,  a  spark  will  there  appear  instead  of 
occurring  at  the  disjoined  extremity  of  the  principal  wire.  Even 
the  weak  current  of  the  thermo-electric  circuit  (§  796,)  may  be 
made  to  yield  a  spark  from  this  secondary  action  by  the  assistance 
of  a  helix. 

§  839.  In  the  yme  of  the  helix  of  the  magneto-electric 
machine,  these  principles  of  action  have  an  important  influence. 
From  the  construction  of  the  apparatus,  the  current  is  permitted  to 
move  in  a  complete  metallic  circuit  of  great  length  during  the  first 
instance  of  its  formation :  it  gradually  rises  in  strength,  and  is  then 
suddenly  stopped  by  the  breaking  of  the  metallic  circuit ;  and  thus 
great  intensity  is  given  by  induction  to  the  reverse  current  which  at 
that  moment  passes.  Different  effects  are  produced  by  varying  the 
length  and  diameter  of  the  wire  upon  the  armature.  A  great 
length  (1500  yards)  of  fine  insulated  copper  wire  will  decompose 
water  with  the  greatest  advantage,  and  give  the  severest  shocks ; 
but  a  less  length  (40  yards)  of  thicker  wire  will  give  the  largest 
sparks,  and  ignite  the  largest  quantity  of  platinum  wire. 

§  840.  By  a  primary  coil  of  thick  wire  of  120  feet  in  length, 
the  connexion  of  which  with  a  voltaic  circuit  may  be  rapidly  made 
and  broken  by  a  spring  pressing  upon  a  toothed  wheel  and  an  indue- 
teous  coil  of  finer  wire  120  yards]  long,  the  ends  of  which  may  be 
grasped  by  the  hands,  an  electro-dynamic  machine  may  be  con- 
structed, the  effects  of  which  are  utterly  intolerable.  The  con- 
tinuous shock  of  this  instrument  is  sufficient  to  destroy  life  in  a 
cat,  or  other  animal  of  the  same  size,  if  directed  through  the  head. 

§  841 .  In  the  voltaic  circuit,  the  self-induction  of  the  con- 
ducting  wire  generates  a  current  which  pervades  the  cells  of  the 
battery  itself,  as  well  as  its  own  substance :  for  if  a  long  wire  or 
ooil  be  connected  with  a  series  of  cells,  not  only  will  the  large  spark 
be  formed  when  the  circuit  is  broken  at  the  extremity  of  that  wire. 
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but  at  any  of  the  short  wires  of  the  other  cells.    The  effect  upon 
the  electrolyte,  from  this  reaction,  has  not  yet  been  examined. 

§  842.  If  we  now  cast  a  retrospective  glance  upon  die  col- 
lective phenomena  which  have  come  before  us,  how  wonderful  appears 
the  nature  of  that  mysterious  force  which  we  can  at  pleasure  call  into 
action  by  the  mutual  influence  of  masses  of  metal  upon  each  other 
exerted  at  a  distance,  and  without  diminution  of  substance  or  power ; 
or  from  the  union  of  a  few  grains  of  zinc  and  oxygen,  accompanied  by 
the  simultaneous  disunion  of  equivalent  proportions  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen !  A  force  which  at  the  same  moment,  and  in  one  circuit, 
will  radiate  the  only  light  which  is  capable  of  rivalling  the  intensity 
of  the  solar  beam, — disengage  a  heat  which  will  fuse  the  most 
refractory  metal,— <K)ntrol  and  paralyze  the  muscular  energies  of  the 
most  powerful  animals, — suspend  the  force  of  gravity,  and  give 
mechaiiical  motion  to  masses  of  matter, — and  acting  upon  the  ulti- 
mate molecules  of  matter,  will  decompose  the  most  intimate  com- 
binations of  affinity  at  one  point,  and  recompose  them  at  another !  I 
Mere  differences  of  temperature  in  some  substances,  and  the 
mutual  friction  of  others,  will  also  call  this  marvellous  agent  forth; 
and,  to  complete  our  admiration,  we  have  now  to  contemplate  it  as 
the  product  of  animal  life,  and  placed  as  an  offensive  weapon  under 
the  control  of  animal  will. 


Animal  Elbctbicitt. 

§  843.  There  is  a  flat  fish,  a  species  of  ray,  which  frequents 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic  coast  of  France,  and 
is  sometimes  taken  on  the  south-west  coast  of  England,  which  was 
known  to  the  ancients  as  capable  of  communicating  a  benumbing 
sensation  to  those  who  handled  it,  and  to  which  they  therefore  gave 
the  name  of  torpedo.  Several  of  the  early  physicians,  both  Roman 
and  Arabian,  ascribed  to  it  an  influence  in  subduing  obstinate 
headachs,  and  the  gout  itself. 

§  844.  The  vague  notions  which  were  entertained  of  the 
nature  of  this  animal  force,  even  in  later  times,  cannot  be  better 
exemplified  than  by  an  extract  from  a  paper  on  the  subject,  pub- 
lished in  the  PhiUmphical  Transc^ions  for  1678,  by  Stephano 
Lorenzini.  He  observes : — ^^  The  chief  wonder  of  this  animal,  and 
that  which  gives  it  its  name,  is  the  benumbing  faculty  which  is 
seated  in  the  two  semicircular,  or  falcated,  muscles  on  each  side  of 
the  thorax,  which  consists  of  fibres,  irregular,  but  as  large  as  a  goose- 
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quill,  and  made  up  of  bladders  filled  with  a  kind  of  water ;  one  end 
of  these  fibres  being  fixed  to  the  skin  of  the  belly,  and  the  other  to 
that  of  the  back,  on  which  may  be  plainly  seen  the  vestigea  of  the 
fibres^  ends.  Now,  when  the  fish  contracts  those  fibres,  there  issue 
out  corpuscnlee  fitted  to  the  pores  of  a  man^s  skin,  so  as  to  enter 
upon  immediate  contact,  but  not  otherwise,  and  disturb  the  posture 
of  the  parts,  and  to  cause  pain,  as  when  one^s  elbow  is  hit  or 
knocked ;  and  this  comes  most  by  the  fingers^  ends,  because  these 
are  ends  of  tendons.  And  this  pain  is  more  or  less  as  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  fibres  have  immitted  more  or  less.^^ 

§  845,  As  a  contrast  to  these  untenable,  h}rpothetical,  assump-^ 
tions,  we  may  refer  to  a  paper  on  the  same  property  of  the  torpedo, 
by  Mr.  Walsh,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  year  1773. 
He  set  out,  also,  with  an  hypothesis,  which  at  the  time  was  suffici^ 
ently  bold,  that  the  efiect  was  electrical;  but  in  the  true  spirit  of 
the  inductive  philosophy,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  test  the 
sufiiciency  of  the  supposition  by  well-devised  experiments.  He 
found  that  the  shock  of  the  torpedo  could  be  transmitted  through 
conductors  of  electricity,  as  metals  and  water;  and  that  it  was  inter- 
rupted  by  non-conductors,  as  glass  and  sealing-wax.  He  discovered 
that  the  back  and  breast  of  the  animal  were  in  different  states  of 
electricity;  and  that  to  receive  the  shock,  it  was  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  conducting  communication  between  the  upper  and  lower 
surfaces.  The  shock,  when  in  air,  appeared  to  be  about  four  times 
as  strong  as  when  in  water.  His  results  have  been  confirmed  and 
extended  by  recent  experimenters,  and  particularly  by  Dr.  Davy,  who 
succeeded  in  effecting  chemical  decomposition,  the  magnetization  of 
steel,  and  the  deviation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  by  the  electrical 
current  of  the  torpedo.  He  also  ascertained  that  the  electrical 
organ  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  animal  corresponded  to  the  zinc 
extremity  of  the  voltaic  circuit,  and  its  upper  surface  to  the  copper 
extremity  (174). 


(174)  The  figure  in  the  next  page  presents  a  view  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  torpedo,  a  is  the  right  electric  organ,  exposed  by  dis- 
secting off  the  skin,  which  consists  of  white  pliant  columns  in  a  close, 
and  for  the  most  part  hexagonal,  arrangement,  giving  a  general  appear- 
ance of  a  honey-comb  in  miniature.  These  columns  have  been  some- 
times denominated  cylinders;  but,  having  no  interstices,  they  are  all 
angular,  and  chiefly  six-cornered,  b  the  skin  which  covered  the  organ, 
showing  on  its  inner  side  a  hexagonal  net-work,    c  the  nostrils  in  the  form 
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S  846.  Thui  power  of  generating  and  directing  an  electrical 
onrrent  at  pleasure  is  also  possessed  by  a  fresh-water  fish^  ffffmnotw 
ehdricuBy  which  at  first  view  appears  very  much  to  resemble  an  eel, 
and  which  consequently  has  been  named  the  dectrieal  $el;  a  fine 
specimen  of  which,  forty  inches  in  length,  is  now  being  exhibited  in 
the  Adelaide  Gallery.  It  is  common  in  all  the  small  rivers  which 
flow  into  the  Orinoco  in  Guiana,  and  also  in  Surinam. 

§  847.  Dr.  Faraday  has  lately  experimented  with  this 
animal,  and  communicated  the  results  to  the  Royal  Society.  He 
employed  two  collectors  formed  of  copper-plate  bent  into  a  saddle 
shape,  which  passed  over  the  fish  and  enclosed  a  certain  extent  of 
the  sides  and  back,  and  thick  copper  wires  were  brased  to  them  to 
convey  the  electric  force  to  the  experimental  apparatus.  They  were 
covered  with  sheet  caoutchouc,  the  edges  of  which  projected  at  the 
bottom  and  ends,  and  the  parts  of  the  wires  liable  to  be  in  the 
water  were  aLM>  covered  with  the  same  substanoe.  By  these  means, 
the  part  of  the  animal  vnthin  the  caoutchouc  was  insulated  from  the 
surrounding  water.  The  greatest  efiects  were  produced  when 
the  collectors  were  applied  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the 
gynmotus* 

Dr.  Faraday  concludes,  that  a  single  medium  discharge  of  the 
fish  is  at  least  equal  to  the  electricity  of  a  Leyden  battery,  contain- 
ing 8500  square  inches  of  glass  coated  on  boUi  sides,  charged  to  its 


of  a  crescent,  d  the  month  in  a  crescent  contrary  to  that  of  the  nostrils, 
furnished  with  several  ro'wrs  of  very  small  teeth,  e  the  branchial  aper- 
tures, five  on  each  side,  ff  the  outward  margin  of  the  greater  lateral 
fin.    ^g  the  two  smaller  lateral  fins,    h  the  fin  of  the  tail. 
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highest  degree ;  and  notwithstanding  the  greatness  of  this  force,  the 
animal  cMi  give  a  doable  and  triple  shock  with  scarcely  a  sensible 
interval  of  time. 

Using  the  saddle  collectors,  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer,  not 
particularly  delicate,  was  affected  to  the  amount  of  4^,  and  the 
current  was  always  found  to  be  from  the  anterior  parts  of  the  animal 
through  the  galvanometer  wire  to  the  posterior  parts.  An  annealed 
steel  needle,  placed  in  a  little  helix,  was  rendered  magnetic,  and 
polar  decomposition  of  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  was  easily 
obtained.  A  secondary  spark  was  obtained  by  means  of  a  good 
magneto-electric  coil,  and  afterwards  a  direct  spark  between  the 
surfaces  of  two  gold  leaves  (175). 

5  848.  It  was  evident  from  the  experiments,  that  all  the 
water  and  all  the  conducting  matter  around  the  fish,  through  which 
a  discharge  circuit  can  in  any  way  be  completed,  is  filled  at  the 
moment  with  circulating  electric  power ;  and  a  number  of  persons 
all  dipping  their  hands  at  the  same  time  into  the  tub,  the  diameter 
of  which  was  46  inches,  received  a  shock  of  greater  or  less  intensity 
accordingly  as  they  were  more  or  less  favourably  situated  with 
regard  to  the  direction  of  the  current. 


(175)  This  figure  exhibits  the  whole  of  tte  two  electrical  oi^gans 
on  each  side  of  the  gymnotus,  the  skin  being  removed  as  far  as  these 
organs  extend.  They  consist  of  two  parts ;  vis.,  flat  partitions  or  Bept% 
and  cross  diTbions  between  them.  The  outer  edge  of  these  septa  appear 
externally  in  parallel  lines,  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  body.  These  septa  are  thin  membranes,  placed  nearly  parallel 
to  one  another.  Their  breadth  is  nearly  the  semi-diameter  of  the  body 
of  the  animal.  They  are  of  different  lengths,  some  being  as  long  as  the 
whole  organ,  a  the  lower  siuface  of  the  head  of  the  animal:  b  the 
cayity  of  the  belly :  c  the  back  of  the  fish  where  the  skin  has  not  been 


removed  :  n  d  the  fin  which  runs  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  fish :  e  b 
the  skin  turned  back :  f  f  the  lateral  muscles  of  the  above  fin  removed, 
and  carried  back  with  the  skin,  to  expose  the  small  electrical  organ  t 
QQQ  the  large  electrical  organ :  h h  the  small  organ. 
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i  849.  The  gymnotus  can  stun  and  kill  fish  which  are  in 
various  positions  with  respect  to  its  own  body.  On  one  day,  when 
Dr.  Faraday  particularly  observed  it,  a  live  fi^  was  dropped  into  the 
tub,  and  the  gymnotus  instantly  turned  round  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  form  a  coil  enclosing  the  fiedi,  the  latter  representing  a  diameter 
across  it.  A  shock  passed,  and,  in  an  instant,  the  fish  was  struck 
motionless,  as  if  by  lightning,  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  its  side 
floating  to  the  light.  The  gymnotus  made  a  turn  or  two  to  look  for 
its  prey,  which,  having  found,  he  swallowed,  and  then  went  searching 
about  for  more. 

§  850.  To  obtain  an  adequate  idea  of  the  power  with  which 
this  extraordinary  fish  is  armed,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
accounts  of  its  action  in  its  native  streams;  and  the  Baron  De 
Humboldt  has  furnished  us  with  the  following  graphic  description 
of  the  Indian  mode  of  fishing  for  gymnoti,  by  means  of  horses: — 

*^  The  exraordinary  noise  caused  by  the  horses'*  hoo&,  makes  the 
fish  issue  from  the  mud,  and  excites  them  to  combat.  These  yel- 
lowish and  livid  eels,  resembling  large  aquatic  serpents,  swim  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  crowd  under  the  bellies  of  the  hones 
and  mules.  A  contest  between  animals  of  so  diiferent  an  organi- 
zation furnishes  a  very  striking  spectacle.  The  Indians,  provided 
with  harpoons  and  long  slender  reeds,  surround  the  pool  closely ; 
and  some  climb  upon  the  trees,  the  branches  of  which  extend  hori- 
zontally over  the  surface  of  the  water.  By  their  wild  cries,  and  the 
length  of  their  reeds,  they  prevent  the  horses  from  running  away, 
and  reaching  the  bank  of  the  pool.  The  eels,  stunned  by  the  noise, 
defend  themselves  by  the  repeated  discharge  of  their  electric  bat- 
teries. During  a  long  time  they  seem  to  prove  victorious.  Several 
horses  sink  beneath  the  violence  of  the  invisible  strokes,  which  they 
receive  from  all  sides  in  organs  the  most  essential  to  life;  and 
stunned  by  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  shocks,  disappear  under 
the  water.  Others,  panting,  with  mane  erect,  and  haggard  ejea, 
expressing  anguish,  raise  themselves,  and  endeavour  to  flee  firom  the 
storm  by  which  they  are  overtaken.  They  are  driven  back  by  the 
Indians  into  the  middle  of  the  water ;  but  a  small  number  succeed 
in  eluding  the  active  vigilance  of  the  fishermen.  These  regain  the 
shore,  stumbling  at  every  step,  and  stretch  themselves  on  the  sand, 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  their  limbs  benumbed  by  the  electric 
shocks  of  the  gymnoti.  By  degrees  the  impetuosity  of  this  unequal* 
combat  diminished,  and  the  wearied  gymnoti  dispersed.  They 
require  a  long  rest,  and  abundant  nourishment,  to  repair  what  they 
have  lost  of  galvanic  force.     The  mules  and  horses  appear  less 
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firightened;  their  manes  are  no  longer  bristled,  and  their  eyes 
express  less  dread.  The  gymnoti  approach  timidly  the  edge  of  the 
marsh,  where  they  are  taken  by  means  of  small  harpoons  fastened  to 
long  cords.  When  the  cords  are  very  dry,  the  Indians  feel  no 
idiock  in  raising  the  fish  into  the  air*/^ 

§  851.  In  the  anatomical  construction  of  these  animals,  as 
displayed  in  the  dissections  of  Mr.  John  Hunter,  the  most  striking 
thing  is  the  large  proportion  which  the  electrical  organs  bear  to  the 
rest  of  the  bodies  of  the  animals.  In  both  species  we  recognise  a  . 
structure  which  is  contrived  for  large  extension  of  surface  in  a  small 
space,  which  reminds  us  of  the  similar  construction  of  our  voltaic 
arrangements.  These  are  so  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves,  as 
to  have  lead  Mr.  Hunter  to  remark  with  regard  to  torpedos,  that 
*^the  magnitude  and  the  number  of  the  nerves  bestowed  on  their 
organs,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  must,  on  reflexion,  appear  as 
extraordinary  as  the  phenomena  which  they  aflbrd,^^  and  in  speaking 
of  the  gymnotus,  he  says,  '^in  this  fish,  as  well  as  in  the  torpedo^ 
the  nerves  which  supply  the  organ  are  much  larger  than  those  which 
are  bestowed  on  any  other  part  for  the  purposes  of  sensation  and 
action.''^ 

The  electric  organs  of  the  torpedo  and  gymnotus  cannot  be 
considered  as  connected  with  those  which  are  of  direct  importance 
to  the  life  of  the  animal,  but  to  belong  rather  to  the  common  tegu* 
ments;  and  it  has  been  found  that  such  torpedos  as  have  been 
deprived  of  the  use  of  their  peculiar  organs,  have  continued  the 
functions  of  life  quite  as  well  as  those  in  which  they  were  allowed 
to  remain. 

The  nervous  energy  of  the  animals  evidently  becomes  exhausted 
during  the  production  of  electricity,  and  there  is  an  apparent  pro- 
duction of  electricity,  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  nervous  force 
consumed. 

§  852.  Living  as  these  animals  do  in  the  midst  of  so  good  a 
conductor  as  water,  our  first  thoughts  are  thoughts  of  surprise,  that 
they  can  sensibly  electrify  anything,  but  a  little  consideration  makes 
the  perfect  design  of  the  whole  arrangement  obvious.  It  is  by  the 
conducting  power  of  the  water  alone  that  the  force  can  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  animal  to  be  struck,  and  we  may  contrast  this  state 
of  things  with  what  would  result,  if  the  body  of  the  fish  or  its 
victim  were  surrounded  with  air. 

*.  personal  Narraiive,  Chap.  xvix. 
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The  fate  of  a  gymhotus  whioh  had  been  caught  and  oo)ifined  for 
the  purpose  of  transmission  to  this  country  will  illustrate  the  point. 
This  animal,  notwithstanding  its  wonderful  powers,  was  doomed  to 
perish  ignobly  under  the  attacks  of  a  water-rat.  Much  surprise  was 
excited  by  this  catastrophe;  but  all  wonder  ceases  when  we  consider 
the  perfect  manner  in  which  the  body  of  the  rat  is  insulated. 
When  he  dives  beneath  the  water,  not  a  particle  of  the  liquid 
adheres  to  him,  and  his  non-conducting  fur,  and  the  air  which  it 
contains,  clothes  him  with  armour  which  is  perfectly  proof  agunst 
.  the  bolts  of  his  formidable  antagonist. 

§  853.  Never  was  there  a  more  tempting  field  of  research,  or 
a  higher  reward  offered  for  its  successful  cultivation,  than  that  which 
is  presented  by  animal  eUetrieity.  In  these  electric  fish  we  behold 
nervous  power  converted  into  electric  force ;  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  converse  of  this  is  possible.  We  are,  however,  only  upon 
the  threshhold  of  this  inquiry  of  surpassing  interest.  It  belongs, 
indeed,  exclusively  to  the  physiologist  to  connect  these  two  branches 
of  physical  philosophy;  but  he  who  would  take  up  the  investigation 
with  any  hopes  of  success,  must  not  only  be  well  skilled  in  compa- 
rative anatomy  and  dissections,  and  conversant  with  the  vital 
functions  of  animals,  but  must  be  master  of  all  that  is  known  of  that 
extraordinary  agent,  the  laws  of  which  we  have  been  endeavouring 
to  expound  under  the  names  of  current  affinity  and  electricity^  and 
must  follow  with  zeal  and  industry,  the  rapid  progress  which  science 
is  daily  making  in  their  development. 

§  854.  The  phenomena  of  the  electric  fish  have  lost  none  of 
their  interest  since  the  days  when  Mr.  Walsh  first  communicated 
his  experiments  upon  the  torpedo  to  Dr.  Franklin,  and  we  cannot 
better  take  leave  of  the  subject,  at  present,  than  by  recalling  the 
words  with  which  he  closed  his  letter  upon  the  subject  to  that 
eminent  philosopher. 

^^  I  rejoice  in  addressing  these  communications  to  you.  He,  who 
predicted  and  showed  that  electricity  wings  the  formidable  bolt  of 
the  atmosphere,  will  hear  with  attention,  that  in  the  deep  it  speeds 
a  humbler  bolt,  silent,  and  invisible.  He,  who  analyzed  Uie  electri- 
fied phial,  will  hear  with  pleasure  that  its  laws  prevail  in  animate 
phials.  He,  who  by  reason  became  an  electrician,  will  hear  with 
reverence  of  an  instinctive  electrician,  gifted  in  his  birth  with  a 
wonderful  apparatus,  and  with  skill  to  use  it*.^^ 

•J»Mlo9ophioai  Tratuacthru,  1773. 
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Atomic  Thboby. 

S  855.  In  the  preparatory  view  of  the  forces  with  which 
matter  has  been  endowed,  which  we  have  been  presenting  to  the 
fitndent  of  natural  science,  we  set  before  him,  in  die  first  place,  the 
conception  which  the  mind  of  Newton  had  formed  of  the  atomic 
constitution  of  matter  (§  7).  The  same  hypothesis  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  writings  of  Epicurus  and  his  followers,  and  even  to 
earlier  times;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  many  other  instances,  we 
cannot  but  admire  the  acuteness  of  intellect  which  at  so  early  a 
period  of  philosophy,  propounded  speculations  upon  the  constitution 
of  the  universe,  which  have  stood  their  ground  till  the  present 
advanced  state  of  science.  The  intellectual  vigour  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  antiquity,  indeed,  was  capable  of  the  grandest  and  most 
comprehensive  views  of  nature,  and  often  conducted  them  to  the 
most  sublime  truths,  but  in  attempting  perpetually  to  soar  above 
the  vulgar  paths  of  observation  and  experience,  they  speedily 
became  confounded  in  the  mists  of  error  and  conceit. 

The  atomic  doctrine,  although  at  first  sight  it  might  appear  to 
belong  exclusively  to  metaphyHcai  science^  has  received  its  greatest 
support  from  the  progress  of  chemistry  in  modem  times,  and  Dr. 
Dalton,  the  great  discoverer  of  the  theory  of  multiple  and  equi* 
valent  proportions,  clothed  his  views  from  the  first  in  the  language 
of  this  speculation:  and,  hence,  the  term  atwn  is  now  often  used  by 
writers  and  lecturers  as  synonymous  with  equii^UetU, 

The  law  of  multiple  proportions  is,  in  fact,  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  atomic  hypothesis ;  for  if  bodies  combine  only  atom 
with  atom,  or  one  atom  with  two,  &c. — ^the  weight  of  such  atoms 
having  a  fixed  relation  of  weight  to  one  another — it  is  dear  that 
whatever  may  be  the  aggregate  number  of  particles  so  combining 
the  total  weight  of  one  sort,  must  be  in  the  same  proportion  to  the 
total  weight  of  the  other  sort. 

All  the  phenomena  are,  in  fact,  irreconcilable  with  the  rival 
hypothesis  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter. 

§  856.  With  regard  to  the  ab$olute  weights,  sizes,  and  num- 
bers of  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter,  nothing  of  course  can  be 
determined;  nothing,  moreover,  with  regard  to  the  <d>9olute  quan* 
tities  of  heat,  electricity  or  attraction  with  which  they  may  be 
associated  or  endued ;  but  speculations  upon  the  relative  proportions 
which  the  atoms  of  different  species  of  matter  bear  to  one  another, 
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in  these  respects,  have  been  supported  by  experimental  evidence  and 
inductive  reasoning  of  the  most  ingenious  description.  These,  per- 
haps, are  best  kept  out  of  sight  in  the  first  steps  of  physical  investi- 
gations, as  likely  to  turn  the  mind  from  that  rigid  method  of 
induction  from  facts,  by  which  alone  the  student  can  be  safely 
guided ;  but  in  a  more  advanced  stage  they  have  their  use  in 
expanding  the  mind,  and  in  imparting  a  lively  interest  to  the  subject. 
We  shall,  therefore,  conclude  this  view  by  illustrating  the  mode  of 
reasoning,  by  which,  on  one  hand,  the  atomic  theory  has  been  sup- 
ported by  experiment,  and  by  which,  on  the  other,  it  has  been  made 
the  means  of  suggesting  experimental  inquiry. 

§  857.  Dr.  Dalton  announced  the  important,  but  simple 
generalization  at  which  he  had  arrived  in  the  following  terms*: — 

^^  In  all  chemical  investigations,  it  has  justly  been  considered  an 
important  object  to  ascertain  the  relative  weights  of  the  simples 
which  constitute  a  compound.  But,  unfortunately,  the  inquiry  has 
terminated  here ;  whereas,  from  the  relative  weights  in  the  mass, 
the  relative  weights  of  the  ultimate  particles  or  atoms  of  the  bodies 
might  have  been  inferred,  from  which  their  number  and  weight  in 
various  other  compounds  would  appear,  in  order  to  assist  and  to 
guide  future  investigations,  and  to  correct  their  results.  Now,  it  is 
one  great  object  of  this  work  to  show  the  importance  and  advantage 
of  ascertaining,  the  relative  teeighte  of  the  vUimate  particles^  both  of 
simple  and  compound  bodies^  the  number  of  simple  elementary  particles 
which  constitute  one  compound  particle^  and  the  number  of  less  com- 
pound particles  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  one  more  compound 
particle. 

'^  If  there  are  two  bodies,  a  and  b,  which  are  disposed  to  com* 
bine,  the  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  combination  may  take 
place,  beginning  with  the  most  simple :   namely, — 

I  atom  of  A  +  1  atom   of  B  =:  I  atom  of  C  binaiy. 

1  atbm  of  A  +  2  atoms  of  B  =  1  atom  of  D  temaiy. 

2  atoms  of  A  +  1  atom  of  B  =  1  atom  of  E  temaiy. 

1  atom  of  A  +  3  atoms  of  B  £=:  1  atom  of  F  quatemaiy. 

3  atoms  of  A  +  1  atom  of  B  =  1  atom  of  O  qoatemaiy." 

&c.,  &c. 

He  proceeds  to  lay  down  the  following  general,  but  arbitrary, 
rule,  as  a  guide  to  all  our  investigations  respecting  this  species  of 
hypothetical  synthesis :  and  this  rule,  in  fact,  constitutes  the  fixed 

•  New  Syiiem  i^CKemieal  Phihiophp,  vol  i.  p.  213. 
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pomt  from  which  calculation  must  set  out;  the  fulcrum  from  which 
the  hypothesis  must  he  applied: — 

^^Ist.  When  only  one  combination  of  two  bodies  can  be  ob- 
tained, it  must  be  presumed  to  be  a  binary  one,  unless  some  cause 
appear  to  the  contrary. 

*'2nd.  When  two  combinations  are  observed,  they  must  be 
presumed  to  be  a  binary  and  a  ternary,"  &c. 

§  858.  In  this  statement,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  Dr. 
Dalton  has  associated  the  fact,  that  the  proportion  in  which  bodies 
combine  follows  the  numerical  laws  upon  which  we  have  already 
laid  so  much  stress,  with  the  hypothesis,  that  the  union  in  all  cases 
takes  place  between  the  atoms  which  constitute  the  substance  in 
question ;  and  that,  in  each  substance,  the  atoms  are  themselves 
characterized  by  a  proportionate  difference  in  point  of  weight  (176). 

§  859.  With  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  atomic  particles,  we 
have  already  given  the  rival  hypotheses  of  polyhedral  and  spheroidal 
forms  in  discussing  the  subject  of  crystallization,  and  stated  the  rea* 
sons  for  concluding  that  the  latter  is  the  more  probable  of  the  two. 
The  spheroidal  hypothesis  has  received  a  further  extension  by 
supposing  that  the  structure  of  bodies  is  not  simply  due  to  their 
mutual  powers  of  attraction,  but  to  a  balance  between  the  attractive 
force  of  the  atoms  and  the  repulsive  power  of  an  elastic  atmosphere, 


(176)  These  are  some  of  the  arbitrary  marks,  or  signs,  chosen  by 
Dr.  Dalton,  to  represent  the  several  chemical  elements  and  their  com- 
pounds.   The  relative  weights  of  the  atoms  are  placed  under  them : — 

(3  tD  '•  D  *®  *e 
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I  represents  the  atom  of  hydrogen ;  2  nitrogen ;  3  carbon ;  4  oxygen ; 
5  phosphorus;  6  sulphur;  ^  represents  the  compound  atom  of  water; 
8  protoxide  of  nitrogen ;  9  carburetted  hydrogen ;  10  oxide  of  carbon ; 

II  sulphuric  acid. 
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with  which  we  may  oonoeive  each  to  be  gurroonded,  and  which  is 
sometimes  assumed  to  be  the  matter  of  beat.  The  atoms  are  ima- 
gined to  be  attractive  <^  each  other  and  of  the  particles  of  the  hypo- 
thetical atmosphere,  but  the  latter  highly  repulaive  of  each  other. 

$  860.  Upon  these  postulates  each  spherical  atom  would  be 
surrounded  by  a  stratum  of  equal  depth  in  all  its  parts,  uniformly 
distributed  over  its  surface,  which,  preventing  the  actual  contact  of 
the  particles,  would  nevertheless  allow  them  to  arrange  themsdres 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  predominant  attraction. 

Any  addition  or  diminution  of  the  repulsive  aura  would  cause 
the  atoms  to  recede  from  or  approach  towards  each  other  equaUj ; 
and  if  we  were  to  heat  a  solid  so  constructed  it  would  expand  equally 
in  all  directions. 

But  this  would  not  be  the  case  with  oblate  spheroids  instead  of 
spheres.  For,  in  the  first  place,  as  the  force  of  their  attraction  upon 
the  particles  of  the  aura^  must,  from  the  nature  of  their  form,  be 
exerted  with  greater  force  in  the  direction  of  their  shorter  axes  thin 
in  that  of  their  longer,  the  centre  of  the  spheroid  being  nearer  to  them 
in  this  direction; — taking  for  granted  two  fundamental  laws  of 
attraction,  first,  that  all  the  particles  of  matter  attract  one  another 
'  directly  as  their  masses,  and  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their  distaooes; 
secondly,  that  a  body  of  any  shape  will  attract  a  particle  of  matter 
anywhere,  with  the  same  force  and  in  the  same  direction,  as  if  all 
the  matter  of  that  body  were  collected  in  its  centre  of  attraction,^ 
it  is  clear  that  their  repulsive  atmospheres  would  not  be  distributed 
in  equal  layers  over  their  surfaces,  but  would  be  collected  in  greater 
depth  above  the  shorter  axes  than  the  longer ;  and  the  atoms,  with 
their  atmospheres,  would  assume  more  of  the  spherical  form  than 
belongs  to  the  atom  alone  (177). 


(177)  We  may  suppose  Fig.  1  to  represent  a  section  of  the  tetra- 
hedral  arrangement  of  spheres  in  simple  contact ;  and  Fig.  2  of  the  same 
spheres,  with  their  atmospheres :   an  arrangement  essentiallj  the  same 

Fig.  1.  Fig.  8.  Fig.  3.  Fig.  4.  Fig.  5. 


vt? 


with  regard  to  structure  and  external  figure.  Any  addition  or  dimina- 
tion  of  the  repulsive  aura  would  cause  the  atoms  to  approach  towards 
and  recede  from  each  other  equally. 
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§  861.  A  solid  crystal,  therefore,  thus  constructed,  must 
change  the  measure  of  its  angles  with  every  change  of  temperature. 
As  we  have  already  seen  (§  122),  this  is  precisely  what  Professor 
Mitscherlich  has  ascertained  to  happen  with  crystals  of  carbonate 
of  lime  and  other  substances  not  crystallizing  in  the  regular  octohe- 
dral  series.  In  substances  crystallizing  in  this  series  he  also  ascer- 
tained that  the  expansion  was  equal  in  all  directions. 

These  consequences  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
hypothesis,  and  the  observation  of  the  actual  phenomena  tends  pow- 
erfully to  its  support. 

§  862.  Passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  weights  and 
forms  of  the  atoms  of  different  kinds  of  matter  to  their  relative 
distances,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  particles  of  all  elastic  fluids  are 
placed  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and  that  equal  measures 
of  such  fluids  contain  an  equal  number  of  particles.  This  opinion 
is  founded  upon  their  equal  dilatation  and  contraction  by  equal 
changes  both  of  pressure  and  temperature.  The  fact  of  the  same 
force,  applied  to  different  gases,  attracting  or  repelling  their  atoms 
to  the  same  amount  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  under  similar  cir- 
cumstanoes  their  distances  must  be  the  same. 

It  follows  also  from  this  assumption  that  the  atomic  weights  of 
simple  gases  must  be  proportionate  to  their  densities,  and  that  these 
may  be  determined  by  experiment,  not  only  with  bodies  which  are 
naturally  in  a  gaseous  state,  but  with  such  bodies  as  are  volatile 
below  the  fusing  point  of  glass,  by  which  our  experiments  are 
limited. 

§  863.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  specific  gravities  of 
the  several  gases  and  vapours  named  in  the  first  column,  the  atomic 
weights  derived  from  this  calculation,  and  the  equivalent  proportions 
in  which  they  combine,  or  what  we  must  now  regard  as  the  atomic 
weights  derived  from  their  affinities : — 


Fig.  3  represents  a  section  of  the  tetrahedral  arrangement  of  oblate 
spheroids  in  simple  contact;  and  Fig.  4  an  oblate  spheroid  with  its 
atmosphere,  which  is  collected,  according  to  the  laws  of  attraction,  in  a 
layer  of  greater  depth  above  the  shorter  axis  than  above  the  longer.  In 
Fig.  5  we  are  presented  with  the  tetrahedral  arrangement  of  similar 
spheroids ;  from  which  it  is  clear  that  any  addition  to  their  atmospheres, 
according  to  the  same  laws,  will  cause  a  greater  expansion  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  shorter  axis  than  in  that  of  the  longer. 
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Table  XXXVII.    Atomic  and  Equivalent  Weights. 


Spocuto  gn^ 
▼ityfrom 

4^1    EauiTlent.. 

Hydrogen      .    .    . 

Experiment- 

0.0688 

1.0  =:      1.0 

Oxygen    . 

1.1026 

16.0  =      8.0  X  2 

Nitrogen  . 

0.9760 

14.1  =    14.0 

Chlorine   . 

2.4700 

35.9  s=    36.0 

Bromine  . 

6.5400 

80.5  =  7ao 

Iodine .     . 

8.7160 

126.6  =  125.0 

Phosphorus 

4.4200 

64.2  rs    16.0  X  4 

Arsenic     . 

10.6000 

154.0  =    38.0  X  4 

Sulphur    .     . 

6.6170 

96.1  =    16.0  X  6 

Mercury  . 

6.9760 

101.3  =  200.0-7-    i 

Here  wo  at  once  see  that  the  atomic  weights  thus  derived  from 
specific  gravity,  allowing  for  very  minute  errors  of  experiment,  are 
either  identical  with,  or  simple  multiples  and  sub-multiples  of,  the 
equivalents  derived  from  chemical  combination.  That  they  are  not  in 
every  case  identical  requires  a  modification  of  the  hypothesis,  and  to 
reconcile  the  two,  we  must  admit  that  the  number  of  atoms  in  the 
same  volume  of  the  different  gases  is  not  equal,  but  that  they  bear 
some  simple  proportion  to  one  another,  as  1 : 1,  or  1 :  2,  or  1 : 3,  &c., 
or  that  the  compounds  which  were  supposed  to  be  binary,  or  atom 
with  atom,  are  in  some  cases  binary,  quaternary,  &c. 

§  864.  With  regard  to  liquids  in  general,  the  inequality  of 
their  expansion  by  heat  would  seem  to  lead  to  a  directly  opposite 
conclusion  to  that  which  we  have  arrived  at  with  regard  to  aeriform 
bodies ;  nevertheless  their  particles  may  offer  simple  points  of 
relation  to  each  other,  if  the  comparison  be  made  under  exactly 
similar  circumstances.  M.  Oay  Lussac  has  proved  this  by  show- 
ing that  equal  volumes  of  alcohol  and  sulphuret  of  carbon,  mea- 
sured at  equal  distances  from  their  respective  boiling-points,  and 
allowed  to  cool  an  equal  number  of  degrees,  will  always  remain 
equal. 

This  result  is  exhibited  in  the  following  Table,  in  which  will  be 
found  the  contractions  which  1000  parts  of  these  two  liquids  undergo 
for  every  9^  of  Fahrenheit,  setting  out  from  the  boiling-point  of 
each: — 
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Table  XXXVIII.     The  Contractions  of  Alcohol  and  Sulphuret 

of  Carbon. 


Number  of  De- 

Contraction of 

ContimetioD  of 

grees  by  which 
was  lowered. 

1000  parts  of  Al- 
cohol, from  the 
Temperature 
173.6». 

1000  parte  of  Sul- 

phnret  of  Carbon 

from  113*. 

9 

5.55 

6.14 

18 

11.43 

12.01 

27 

1751 

17.98 

36 

24.34 

23.80 

45 

29.15 

29.65 

54 

34.74 

35.06 

63 

40.28 

40.48 

72 

46.68 

45.88 

81 

50.85 

51.08 

90 

56.02 

56.28 

99 

61.01 

61.14 

108 

65.96 

66.21 

As  these  contractions  are  sensibly  equal,  it  is  clear  that  the 
volumes  of  the  two  liquids  must  be  equal  at  the  temperatures 
denoted :  and  to  compare  them  under  equal  circumstances,  it  is 
necessary  to  maintain  between  them  the  thermometric  interval 
which  separates  their  points  of  ebullition. 

Equal  volumes  of  alcohol  and  sulphuret  of  carbon  measured 
with  this  precaution  would  give  equal  volumes  of  vapour  measured 
at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure  ;  and  this  theoretical  conclu- 
sion has  been  confirmed  by  experiment. 

§  865.  Hence  we  might  conclude  that  if  equal  volumes  of 
the  two  vapours  contain  an  equal  number  of  atoms,  equal  volumes  of 
the  liquids,  measured  under  the  conditions  which  we  have  just 
pointed  out,  must  do  the  same. 

This  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  general  law ;  but  still  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  an  intimate  relation  would  be  found  between 
liquids  and  their  vapours,  provided  a  comparison  were  instituted 
either  at  their  boiling  points,  or  at  their  points  of  greatest  viscosity. 

§  866.  The  atomic  weights  of  bodies  are  not  only  thus 
dependent  upon  their  specific  gravities,  but  are  intimately  connected 
with  their  specific  heats.  We  have  seen  that  when  we  compare 
the  same  weight  of  two  substances  together,  their  capacities  for  heat 
are  very  unequal  (Table  XIII.) ;  but  if  wo  make  the  same  comparison 
between  quantities  proportional  to  their  equivalent  numbers,  we  shall 
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find  their  capacities  almost  always  equal.  This  remarkable  law 
was  discovered  by  MM.  Du  Long  and  Petit.  It  may  otherwise  be 
expressed  thus : — The  specific  caloric  of  simple  bodies  is  inversely 
as  their  atomic  weights;  and  a  given  quantity  of  heat  will  elevate 
the  same  number  of  degrees  a  portion  of  every  simple  substance 
represented  by  its  atomic  weight.  Thus,  it  requires  twice  as  much 
heat  to  elevate  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  sulphur,  whose  equi- 
valent number  is  16,  10^,  as  it  does  to  raise  that  of  a  pound  of 
zinc,  whose  equivalent  is  82,  to  the  same  extent ;  and  a  pound  of 
heated'  sulphur  will  warm  twice  as  much  water,  or  any  third  sub- 
stance, as  a  pound  of  equally  hot  zinc. 

Now  as,  according  to  our  hypothesis,  the  number  of  particles 
which  equal  weights  of  any  two  substances  comprise,  is  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  weights  of  these  particles,  the  law  in  question  may 
be  verified  by  multiplying  the  capacities,  determined  by  experiment, 
by  the  weights  of  the  corresponding  atoms.  If  the  law  be  true,  the 
products  of  the  multiplication  should  be  sensibly  equal,  or  difier  from 
one  another  by  quantities  so  small  as  to  fall  within  the  limits  of 
errors  of  experiment. 

§  867.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  specific  heats  of 
thirteen  simple  substances,  the  atomic  weights  which  correspond  with 
them,  the  product  of  the  multiplication  of  these  two  numbers,  and 
the  atomic  weights  derived  from  their  chemical  combinations : — 

Table  XXXIX.     CorreBpondenee  of  Atotnio  WeighU  and  Spedjic 

HeaU. 


SpMific  He*t. 

Atomic 

WdghtB. 

Ptodnet  of 
the  Two. 

Cbemid 

Atomie 

Wdght*. 

Bismuth  .    .    . 

0.0288 

108 

31.10 

72 

Lead    . 

0.0293 

104 

30,47 

14 

Gold     . 

0.0298 

100 

29.80 

300 

Platinum 

0.0314 

96 

30.14 

[96 

Tin.    .     , 

0.0514 

58 

29.81 

58 

Silrer  . 

0.0557 

65 

.30.63 

110 

Zino     . 

0.0927 

32 

29.66 

32 

Tellurium 

0.0912 

32 

29.18 

32 

Copper 

0.0949 

32 

30.36 

32 

Nickel . 

0.1035 

28 

30.38 

28 

Iron     .    . 

0.1100 

28 

30.80 

28 

Cobalt 

0.1498 

SO 

29.96 

30 

Sulphur 

0.1880 

16 

30.08 

16 

Mean.    . 

30.18 
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i  868.  Admitting)  therefore,  the  truth  of  the  law,  if  we  know 
the  capacity  of  any  simple  body  for  heat,  we  have  only  to  divide  by 
it  the  nomber  30.18,  the  mean  product  of  the  Table,  to  obtain  the 
relative  weight  of  its  atom  compared  to  hydrogen.  But  here,  again, 
it  will  be  observed  diatthe  atomic  numbers  derived  from  the  specific 
heats  are  not  in  all  cases  identical  with  those  derived  from  chemical 
combination;  but  still  they  are  connected  together  by  the  simple 
relations  of  multiple  and  sub-multiple. 

$  869.  It  has  also  been  found  by  M.  Neumann,  that  the 
atoms  of  compound  bodies  of  analogous  composition,  are  endued 
with  the  same  capacity  for  heat,  as  the  following  results  of  the  two 
classes  of  carbonates  and  sulphates  will  show. 

Table  XL.     Correspondence  of  Atomic  Weights  and  Specific 
Heats  in  the  Carbonates. 


Atomic 

Product  of 

Specific  Heat 

Weights. 

the  two. 

Carbonate  of  lime .    .    .    0.2044 

50 

102.2 

Carbonate  of  Baryta    .    .    0.1080 

90 

106.9 

Carbonate  of  Iron  .    .    .    0.1819 

58 

105.6 

Carbonate  of  Lead .    .    .    0.0810 

134 

108.5 

Carbonate  of  Zinc  .    .    .    0.1712 

62 

106.1 

Carbonate  of  Strontia .    .    0.1445 

74 

106.9 

Mean 
lie  WeigItU 

.    *    106. 

€md  Specifie 

HecOt  in  the  Svlpkatei. 

Sulphate  of  Baryta     .    .    0.1068 

117 

124.9 

Snlphate  of  lime  .    .    .    0.1854 

68 

126.0 

Sulphate  of  Strontia    .    .    0.1300 

92 

119.6 

Sulphate  of  Lead   .    .    .    0.0830 

152 

126.1 

Mean    .    .     124.1 


In  these  instances,  the  atomic  weights  exactly  correspond  with 
those  derived  from  the  chemical  composition  of  the  several  salts. 

$  870.  The  like  intimate  connexion  exists  between  the  atoms 
of  bodies  and  electricity:  the  specific  electricity  of  different  sub- 
stances, is  inversely  as  their  atomic  weights,  and  a  given  quantity 
of  electricity  will  separate  from  combination  portions  of  substances 
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represented  hy  their  atomic  weights.  Thus,  the  action  of  32  parts 
of  zinc,  in  a  voltaic  battery,  is  able  to  evolve  a  current  of  electri- 
city which  is  capable  of  decomposing  and  transferring  the  elements 
of  9  parts  of  water,  and  of  disengaging  1  part  of  hydrogen  and 
8  parts  of  oxygen.  Or:  if  we  have  recourse  to  another  source  for 
the  electricity ;  the  same  current  derived  from  the  induction  of  a 
magnet,  which  will  decompose  9  parts  of  water  into  1  hydrogen,  and 
8  of  oxygen  will,  at  the  same  time,  decompose  37  parts  of  muriatic 
acid  into  1  of  hydrogen,  and  36  of  chlorine. 

This  is  another  mode  of  representing  the  grand  discovery  of 
Faraday,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  following  Table,  that  the 
atomic  weights  experimentally  obtained  by  him  by  electrical  de- 
composition, accord  with  those  derived  from  chemical  composition. 
The  calculated  specific  electricity  of  equal  weights  of  the  different 
substances,  is  placed  by  the  side  of  their  atomic  numbers. 


Table  XLII.    Eledro-Chemiecd  EquiwdenU. 


CATIONS. 

Spedfio 

ANIONS. 

Spedfie 

EquiTslenta. 

EUectricity. 

Eqnivaloita. 

Electricity. 

Hydrogen 

.     .       1. 

1000 

Oxygen    .     .      8. 

125 

Potassiuin, 

.    .     39.2 

25 

Chloiine  .    .    35.5 

27 

Sodium 

.    .    23.3 

43 

Iodine      .    .126. 

8 

Zinc     . 

.    .    32.5 

31 

Bromine  .     >    78.3 

12 

Copper . 

.    .    31.6 

31 

Fluorine  .    .    18.7 

55 

Ammonia 

.    .    17. 

58 

Cyanogen      .    26. 

38 

Potawa     . 

.    47.2 

21 

Sulphuric  acid  40. 

25 

Soda     . 

.    .    31.3 

32 

Nitric  acid    .    54. 

18 

lime    . 

.    .    2a5 

36 

CUoric  acid  .     ^b.& 

13 

§  871.  This  mode  of  viewing  the  atomic  constitution  of 
bodies  in  relation  to  space,  gravity,  affinity,  heat,  and  electricity,  not 
only  presents  us  with  the  most  interesting,  although  imperfect, 
glimpses  of  the  order  of  the  material  creation,  but  may  be  practi- 
cally useful  by  enabling  us  to  correct  the  data  which  we  derive  from 
one  order  of  relations  by  those  deduced  from  another.  Thus,  with 
regard  to  the  chemical  equivalents,  or  combining  proportions  of 
some  substances,  chemists  have  been  sometimes  in  doubt  between 
two  numbers,  one  the  multiple  of  the  other ;  which  doubt  might  be 
resolved  by  an  appeal  to  their  specific  heats,  or  electrolytic  products. 
For  a  long  time,  opinions  were  divided  between  the  numbers  64 
and  32,  for  copper,  either  of  which  can  be  defended  upon  purely 
chemical  grounds,  with  arguments  of  equal  plausibility :  both  the 
relations,  however,  of  heat  and  electricity  agree  in  the  latter 
number. 
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§  872.  There  are  some  instances,  however,  in  which  the 
weights  of  the  atoms  derived  from  physical  considerations,  as  contra- 
distinguished to  chemical,  are  at  present  irreconcileable  with  the 
latter,  although  still  connected  with  them  by  simple  relations.  The 
bold  spirit  of  hypothesis,  far  from  being  checked  by  the  difficulty, 
hereupon  suggests  that  chemical  atoms,  those  infinitely  small  par- 
ticles which  are  indivisible  by  chemical  forces,  may  be  divisible  by 
heat,  and  that,  for  example,  the  chemical  atoms  of  mercury  are 
divided  into  two  when  they  pass  into  the  gaseous  state. 

i  873.  The  forms  of  the  ultimate  atoms  of  different  kinds  of 
matter  have  also  been  appealed  to  for  confirmation  of  their  respective 
weights.  It  was  long  ago  remarked  by  M.  Gay  Lussac,  that,  in  the 
composition  of  alum,  ammonia  might  be  substituted  for  potassa 
without  at  all  interfering  with  the  shape  of  its  crystals ;  and  that  a 
crystal  of  ammoniacal  alum,  when  placed  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
potassa  alum,  would  go  on  increasing  in  size  without  undergoing 
any  modification  of  form.  M.  Mitscherlich  has  since  discovered 
that  salts,  or  in  general  any  chemical  compounds,  which  can  be 
represented  by  the  same  atomic  formula,  may  crystallize  together, 
and  become  mixed  in  any  proportions  in  the  crystals,  without  modi- 
fying the  fundamental  form  beyond  a  few  degrees  in  the  measure  of 
their  angles.  He  supposes  that  the  molecules  of  all  such  substances 
have  the  same  forms,  and  that  therefore  one  is  capable  of  taking  the 
place  of  another  without  leaving  any  vacuity.  This  identity  of 
shape  and  faculty  of  substitution  belongs  to  bodies  of  all  classes. 
Simple  substances,  oxides,  sulphurets,  salts,  and  organic  matters, 
may  possess  them,  and  it  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  general 
property  of  bodies.  Professor  Mitscherlich  has  designated  it  by  the 
name  of  Isomorphism  :  he  denominates  isomorpkausy  substances  that 
crystallizing  in  the  same  shape  can  substitute  themselves  one  for 
the  other  without  changing  the  form  of  the  product,  and  he 
regards  them  as  being  generally  composed  of  the  same  number  of 
atoms  united  in  the  same  manner. 

§  874.  This  last  condition,  which  agrees  in  a  great  number 
of  cases  with  chemical  data,  being  conceded,  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  determine  the  atomic  weights  of  simple  substances  which 
have  not  yet  had  their  specific  heat,  or  their  density  in  a  state  of 
vapour,  determined. 

For  an  example  of  this  mode  of  reasoning,  let  us  take  iron,  whose 
atomic  weight  determined  by  its  specific  heat  agrees  with  the 
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oheniioal  equivalent  28;  from  the  analysis  oS  its  two  principal 
oxides  wa  are  led  to  the  following  eonduaions. 
The  protoxide  of  iron  contains : — 

Iron        77.281 
Oxygen  22.77  P^'^ 

Iron.  Oxygen.  1  Eqniv.  Iron.     1  EqniT.  Oxy. 

And,—      77.23        :        22.77        : :         28        :  8 

The  protoxide,  thereforci  contains  one  atom  of  eaoh  element. 
The  sesqui-oxide  of  iron  contains : — 

Iron.  Oxygen.  1  Equiv.  Iron*    1^  Eqmr.  Oxy. 

And,—      69.34        :        80.66        ::        28        :        12 

The  sesqui-oxide,  therefore,  contains  1  atom  of  iron  and  li  oxygen, 
or  2  atoms  of  iron  and  3  of  oxygen. 

Now,  the  oxide  of  iron  may  be  replaced  in  the  carbonate  or 
sulphate  of  iron  by  a  great  number  of  oxides ;  as  magnesia,  lime,  pro- 
toxide of  manganese,  oxide  of  zinc,  &c.  The  analysis  of  the  oxides, 
therefore,  being  known,  nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  determine 
the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal  when  unknown, 

§  875.  It  is  known,  for  instance,  that  lime  contains  :— 

Calcium  71.4  1  ,^^  ^ 
Oxygen   28.6P00.0 

Knowing,  from  the  law  of  isomorphism,  that  lime  must  contain  one 
atom  of  calcium  and  one  atom  of  oxygen,  we  state  the  following  pro- 
portions : — 

Oxygen.  Calcinm.  1  Oxygen.     Atomic  Number, 

28,6        :        71.4        ::        8  20 

And  in  the  same  manner  we  may  proceed  with  the  numerous  other 
metals  whose  oxides  are  isomorphous  with  the  preceding, 

i  876.  On  the  other  hand,  knowing  the  number  of  atoms  of 
metal  and  oxygen  which  the  sesqui-oxide  of  iron  contains,  we  may 
easily  find  the  atomic  weights  of  such  metals  as  afford  oxidea  iso- 
morphous with  it.  It  is  known,  for  example,  that  the  sesqui-oxide 
of  iron,  the  sesqui-oxide  of  manganese,  and  the  oxides  of  chrome 
and  aluminum,  can  replace  one  another,  and  become  intimately 
blended  in  the  composition  of  alum,  without  changing  the  form  <^ 
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the  salt.    Henoe  we  conclude,  that  each  of  these  oxides  contains 
two  atcmis  of  metal  for  three  atoms  of  oxygen. 
Thus  we  know  that  alumina  is  composed  d:^^ 

Aluminum  58.29  1  ,^^  ^^ 
Oxygen       46.71  (^^^'^ 

And  from  these  data  we  obtain  the  atomic. weight  of  aluminum, 
thus: — 

Ozygesu  Aiiumna.  S  Oxygen,     AtomiA  Nmnbor. 

46.71        :        53.29        ::        24        :        27 

i  877.  We  will  take  a  last  illustration  of  the  principle  under 
ocmsideration  from  nuinganese,  which  will  prove  at  once  how  various 
and  how  unerring  are  the  indications  of  isomorphism. 

The  protoxide  of  manganese  is  isomorphous  with  the  protoxide 
of  iron,  and  therefore  contains  one  atom  of  metal  to  one  atom  fd 
oxygen.  From  its  composition  per  cent,  we  derive  the  following 
result: — 

Oxygen.  Manganese.  1  Oxygen.     Atomic  Nomber. 

21.94        :'      78.06         ::         8         :         28 

The  sesqui*oxide  of  manganese  is  isomorphous  with  the  sesqui-oxide 
of  iron,  and  from  its  known  composition :— 

Oxygen,  Manganese.  1^  Oxygra.     Atomic  Number. 

29.66        :         70.34         ::         12         :         28 

The  manganic  acid,  again,  is  isomorphous  with  the  sulphuric  acid ; 
and  from  the  atomic  number  of  sulphur  derived  from  its  specific 
heat,  the  latter  contains  one  atom  of  sulphur  to  three  atoms  of 
oxygen.  We  must  therefore  adopt  the  same  formula  for  the  former, 
and  its  analysis  will  lead  to  the  following  proportion ; — 

Oxygen.  Manganese.  3  Oxygen.     Atomic  Number* 

46.45         :         53.55         : :         24         :         28 

And  lastly,  the  hyper-manganic  acid  is  isomorphous  with  the  hyper- 
chloric  acid ;  and  as  this  is  composed  of  two  volumes  of  chlorine  to 
seven  of  oxygen,  we  must  conclude  that  the  hyper^manganic  acid 
itself  is  composed  of  one  atom  of  manganese  to  three  and  a  half 
of  oxygen,  so  that  we  derive  the  following  proportion  from  its 
analysis : — 

Oxygen.  Manganese.  3^  Oxygen.     Atomic  Number. 

60.29        :         49.71         ::        28        :        28 
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Thus  four  distinct  classes  of  combinations  all  lead  to  the  same 
result,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  with  regard  to  simple  substances, 
which  cannot  even  be  examined  by  other  methods,  isomorphism  is 
capable  of  leading  us  to  correct  results. 

§  878.  We  have  now  to  remark  an  evident  relation  between 
the  atomic  weights  of  certain  substances  and  their  densities  in  the 
solid  state ;  thus  amongst  the  metals,  those  which  have  the  highest 
numbers  have  also  the  highest  specific  gravities.  Hence  when  the 
atomic  weight  has  been  fixed  by  no  other  consideration,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  conclude  that  a  heavy  metal  has  a  high  equivalent,  and 
a  light  metal  a  low  one.  The  metals  which  have  a  specific  gravity 
higher  than  9,  have  all  atomic  weights  above  96,  and  those  below 
that  density  seldom  exceed  32  or  40.  But  knowing  the  weights  of 
equal  volumes  of  two  simple  substances,  and  the  weights  of  their 
particles,  the  relation  between  the  distances  of  the  particles  of  these 
two  bodies,  or  of  the  spaces  which  they  occupy,  may  be  calculated. 
Or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  we  may  compare  the  number  of  the 
atoms  in  equal  volumes  of  the  substances.  The  density  divided  by 
the  atomic  weight  of  one  will  be  to  the  density  divided  by  the 
atomic  weight  of  the  other,  as  the  number  of  atoms  in  a  volume  of 
the  first  to  the  number  of  atoms  in  an  equal  volume  of  the  second. 
These  relations  are  found  to  be  of  extreme  simplicity  when  we 
compare  together  substances  which  can  be  classed  together  by 
marked  analogies.  Let  us  compare,  for  example,  the  following  five 
isomorphous  metals :— 


DpnniiiAa 

Atomic 

Komber  of  AtooM 

l^VUolUVSm 

Weights. 

in  Equal  Volmnei. 

Iron      .     .     . 

.        7.8 

28 

0.277 

Cobalt        .     . 

8.6 

30 

0.280 

Nickel  .     .     . 

8.6 

28 

0.300 

Copper       .     . 

8.9 

32 

0.278 

Manganese 

8.0 

28 

0.280 

Mean 

.    .  0.283 

The  numbers  in  the  last  column  differ  too  little  from  the  mean 
to  allow  us  to  doubt  that  to  their  other  analogies  we  may  add  that 
of  containing  the  same  number  of  atoms  in  the  same  volumes. 

If  we  add  carbon  to  this  list,  we  shall  have  the  following 
result : — 

n^nm'tv  Atomic  Number 

density.  yf^^^t^  of  Atom.. 

Diamond 8.4  6  0.56 
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Aiomio 
Weight 

48 

Number 
of  Atoms. 

0.17 

100 

0.17 
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From  which  we  conclude  that  the  number  of  atoms  in  an  equal 
Tolume  of  carbon  bears  the  simple  relation  to  the  former  of  a 
daplicate  ratio.  There  may  at  first  appear  to  be  little  analogy 
between  the  preceding  metals  and  carbon ;  but  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  melted  iron  is  capable  of  dissolving  carbon  in  large 
quantities,  and  of  throwing  it  off  in  a  lamellar  state  in  the  act  of  cool- 
ing ;  as  if  the  particles  of  iron  and  carbon  were  capable  of  mutual 
interposition,  and  occupied  spaces  simply  proportioned  to  each 
other. 

§  879.  The  metals  molybdenimi  and  tungsten  offer  a  most 
striking  example  of  this  accordance,  for  while,  they  are  united  by 
the  strongest  analogy  of  properties,  they  are  separated  by  the  greatest 
differences  of  densities  and  equivalents : — 

Denaitiea. 

Molybdenum      .     .     .    8.6 
Tungsten 17.4 

§  880.  One  more  example  we  will  select  from  a  comparison 

between  the  lightest  and  heaviest  elementary  solids  with  which  we 

are  acquainted : — 

TV      .^.  Atomic  Number 

Denaitiea.  Weight.  of  Atoma. 

Sodium      ....    0.972  24  0.040 

Potassium       .     .     .     0.865  40  0.020 

Platinum   ....  21.500  96  0.200 

Here  we  see  that,  in  an  equal  volume,  platinum  contains  just  five 
times  as  many  atoms  as  sodium,  and  ten  times  as  many  as  potas- 
sium. 

§  881.  The  phenomena  to  which  we  have  before  referred  of 
dimorphism  (§  1 26)  and  isomerism  (§  61 1)  are  also  intimately  connected 
with  the  atomic  theory.  To  the  former  belong  those  changes  in  a 
body  which,  without  altering  its  composition  or  its  chemical  character, 
modify  its  physical  properties,  such  as  its  density,  its  hardness,  its 
cohesion,  its  colour,  or  its  crystalline  form.  They  are  conceived  to 
depend  upon  some  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of  the  molecular 
groups  of  the  bodies  in  which  they  occur.  Under  the  latter  are 
classed  together  all  those  bodies  which  present  the  same  composi- 
tion, but  which  differ  essentially  in  their  chemical  properties;  and  their 
differences  are  doubtlessly  connected  with  differences  in  the  arrange- 
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meat  of  the  elementary  Atoms  or  proper  ohemioal  atoms  of  whicli 
they  are  composed. 

9  88S.  The  atomic  theory  thus  connects  together,  by  an 
hypothesis  of  extreme  simplicity,  a  vast  multitude  of  phenomena 
which  could  scarcely  be  comprehended  together  in  any  other  general 
view ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  overrate  its  importance.  In  it 
we  recognise  one  of  '*  those  higher  inductions,  in  which  more  flcopo 
is  given  to  the  exercise  of  pure  reason  than  in  slowly  groping  out 
our  first  results ;  and  the  mind  is  more  disencumbered  of  matter, 
and  moveS)  as  it  were^  in  its  own  element.^ 

But  we  must  be  careful  not  to  abuse  this  liberty  of  speculation, 
which  is  one  of  the  highest  privileges  of  the  welKtrained  intellect 
and  the  student  of  the  atomic  doctrines  will  do  well  to  imprint  upon 
his  mind  the  caution  of  that  eminent  philosopher,  to  whom  we  have 
already  been  so  greatly  indebted  for  our  rules  of  philosophizing, 
that  '^  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  we  are  abandoned  to 
the  unrestrained  exercise  of  the  imagination,  or  at  liberty  to  lay 
down  arbitrary  principles,  or  assume  the  existence  of  mere  fancifiil 
eauaes.^"  ^'  The  ultimate  objects  we  pursue  in  the  higheat  dieories 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  lowest  inductions ;  and  the  means  by 
which  we  can  most  securely  attain  them  bear  a  dose  analogy  to 
those  which  have  been  found  successful  in  such  inferior  cases *.^ 

$  883.  We  have  thus  filled  up  our  plan ;  and  we  h^  ihat 
the  view  which  has  resulted  of  the  connexion  of  theph^iioat  Bcience$y 
may  be  usefbl  to  students  in  preparing  them  for  that  closer  and 
more  laborious  examination  of  the  principles  of  chemical  philosophy, 
which  will  be  necessary  for  the  attoinment  of  proficiency  in  that  or 
any  other  department  of  science.  "  It  can  hardly  be  pressed  forcibly 
enough  on  the  attention  of  the  student  of  nature,"^  observes  Sir  John 
Herschel,  ^^  that  there^  is  scarcely  any  natural  phenomenon  which 
can  be  fully  and  completely  explained  in  all  its  circumstances  with- 
out a  union  of  several,  perhaps  of  all,  the  sciences  \^  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that,  whatever  walk  of  science  he  may  determine  to 
pursue,  impossible  as  it  is  for  a  finite  capacity  to  explore  all  with 
any  chance  of  success,  he  will  find  it  illuminated  in  proporti<m  to 
the  light  which  he  is  enabled  to  throw  upon  it  from  surromidiag 
regions.  But  independently  of  this  advantage,  the  glimpse  wldeh 
may  thus  be  obtained  of  the  harmony  of  Creation,— of  the  unity  of 
its  plan— of  the  theory  of  the  material  universe,  ia  one  of  the  moat 

*  HsiificHBL*8  Difcojfffe,  pp.  190^  191. 
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exalted  objects  of  contemplation  which  can  be  presented  to  the 
£MmltieB  of  a  rational  being.  In  such  a  general  survey  he  perceives 
that  science  is  a  whole,  whose  source  is  lost  in  infinity,  and  which 
nothing  but  the  imperfection  of  our  nature  obliges  us  to  divide. 
He  feels  his  nothingness  in  his  attempts  to  grasp  it,  and  he  bows 
with  humili^  and  adoration  before  that  Supreme  Intelligence  who 
alone  can  comprehend  it;  and  who  'Mn  the  beginning  saw  every 
thing  that  he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good.^ 
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ABsoBPnoNy  from  aUwbeo,  to  sack  up;  the  power  or  act  of  imbibing  a  fluid. 

Acxnc  Acw,  from  iseeium^  vinegar;  the  acidifying  principle  of  common 
yinegar. 

AcicuLAB,  from  aeuSf  a  needle;  haying  sharp  points  like  needles. 

AcousncSy  from  dKov»,  to  hear;  the  science  which  relates  to  sounds. 

AcnoN,  from  oyo*,  to  move;  the  effort  by  which  one  body  produces,  or  endea- 
vours to  produce,  motion  in  another. 

Adhesion,  -its,  from  ad,  to,  and  hcereOy  to  stick ;  the  tendency  which  dissi- 
milar bodies  have  to  adhere  or  stick  together. 

AERATION,  from  aripy  the  air ;  the  saturation  of  a  liquid  with  air. 

AfiBiTOBM,  from  aer,  the  air,  and,^»n»a,  a  form ;  having  the  form  of  air. 

AibBOSTAHON,  from  o^p,  the  air,  and  lan/fu,  to  weigh;  primarily  it  denotes 
the  science  of  weights  suspended  in  the  air,  but  in  the  modem  appli- 
cation of  the  term,  it  signifies  the  art  of  navigating  the  air. 

Affdott,  from  ad^  to,  and  finiSj  a  boundary;  relationship;  the  force  which 
causes  dissimilar  particles  of  matter  to  combine  together  so  as  to  form 
new  matter. 

Albumen,  -inous,  from  albumen^  the  white  of  an  egg;  an  important  animal 
principle.    The  white  of  an  egg  is  albumen  mixed  with  water. 

Alcohol^  from  a  word  of  Arabic  origin;  the  intoxicating  ingredient  of  spi- 
rituous liquors. 

Alkali,  a  soluble  body,  with  a  hot  caustic  taste,  which  possesses  the  power  of 
destroying  acidity;  the  term  is  derived  from  ito/i,  the  Arabic  name 
of  a  plants  from  the  ashes  of  which  one  species  is  obtained,  and  the 
article  a/. 

Alumina,  the  base  of  alum;  pure  clay. 

Amaloam,  from  a/io,  together,  and  yafiea>  to  marry;  a  chemical  term,  signifying 
the  union  of  any  metal  with  mercury,  which  is  a  solvent  of  various 
metals. 

Amobphous,  from  ^  not,  and  fioptfiiiy  a  form ;  not  possessing  regular  form. 

Analogy,  -icai^  and  -ous,  from  dv^  thoroughly,  and  Xc^yor,  a  relation  or  pro- 
portion ;  a  likeness  or  resemblance  between  things  with  regard  to 
their  circumstances  or  effects. 

Analysis^  from  a»a^  thoioughly,  and  Xvm,  to  loosen;  the  separation  of  a  whole 
into  parts. 

Angle,  from  afiguhu,  a  comer;  the  inclination  of  two  straight  lines  to  each  other, 
which  meet  together,  but  are  not  in  the  same  straight  line. 
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ANHTDBouBy  fipom  ^  not,  and  vd^p,  mrater ;  containing  no  water. 

ANioy^firom  av^  up,  and  cifu,  to  go;  that  which  goes  up ;  a  subatance  which  in 

electrolysis,  passes  to  the  Anode« 
Anode,  from,  oph,  up,  and  6li6st  a  .way;  the  way  which  the  sun  rises;  the 

surface  at  which  the  electricity  passes  into  a  body,  supposing  the 

currents  to  move  in  the  apparent  direction  of  the  sun. 
Anomaly,  -lous,  firom  S,  not,  and  yrf/ior,  a  law;  an  ixiegularity  or  deviation 

frovoi  a  law. 
Antaoonism,  firom  dir),  against,  and  dywrffo^uu,  to  contend ;  opposition  of  Mioit. 
Antagonist,  one  who  contends  against  another. 
Anti-septic,  firom  Sprij  against,  ando^irai^  to  make  rotten;  possessing  tha  power 

of  preventing  putrefiiction. 
Appboximats,  -iybly,  firom  od,  to,  and proifimmf  nearest;  having  affinity  with; 

bordering  upon. 
Aqua  Rboia,  i.  e.  Reqal  Watbs,  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  muriatie  adds;  ao 

called  from  its  property  of  dissolving  gold,  held  by  the  alehemists  to 

be  the  kUuf  ofihB  matofir. 
Aqueo,  firom  aqtta^  water;  when  prefixed  to  a  word,  denotes  that  waler  entera ' 

into  the  composition  of  the  substance  which  it  signifies. 
Anc^  finom  afvur,  a  bow;  a  part  of  a  curved  line,  as  of  a  ciide^  ellipaa,  &c. 
Abmatubb,  ftom  wrmOy  to  arm ;  a  piece  of  soft  iron  applied  to  a  load-atone^  or 

connecUng  the  poles  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet 
Astatic  Nsbdlb,  firom  Arraror,  balanced;  a  double  magnetio  aaadle,  not 

affected  by  the  earth's  magnetism. 
AsTRONOMT,  from  Arr^oT,  a  star,  and  M^fior,  a  law  or  rale;  the  aelenoe^  whSoh 

treats  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  their  motions,  periods^  ftv.^  and  the 

causes  on  which  they  depend. 
Athbbmanous,  firom  ^,  not,  and  $*pf»os,  heat;  that,  Uirough  whMi  heat  will 

not  pass,  b  said  to  be  Athermanoiis. 
AmosPHXBB,  -ic,  firom  dr^r,  vapour,  and  cr^oipa,  a  ^here;  the  sphflre  of  air. 

which  surrounds  the  globe. 
Atom,  -ic,  from  ^,  not,  and  rt/ww,  to  cut;  a  minute  particle  not  susceptible  of 

further  division. 
AnsAcnoN,  -ivx,  fh>m  ad,  to,  and  troho,  to  draw;  the  tendency  whidi  bodiea 

have  to  approach  each  other. 
Austbal,  firom  auOer,  the  south;  southern. 
Axis,  in  geometry,  the  straight  line  in  a  plane  figure,  about  which  It  revolves 

to  produce  or  generate  a  soUdt  more  generally  the  right  line  oonoelved 

to  be  drawn  from  the  vertex  of  a  figure  to  the  middle  of  the  bMe. 
Azote,  fix>m  ^  not,  and  C»^,  life;  another  name  fi:»r  nitrogen,  (which  see.)    It 

is  so  called  because  it  will  not  support  respiration. 

Babivm,  from  fiap{^y  heavy ;  a  metallic  substance  of  dark  giay  eolanr,  hhbetto 
produced  in  very  small  quantities  firom  Baryta. 
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^  *BiOAi»  from  fiJi(Mf  weighty  and  fdrpo»,  a  meiiiut;  in  instrument 
for  measnxing  the  tarying  wei^t  of  the  etmoephefe. 

B4BTTA;  e  oompound  of  oxygen,  and  Barinm,  poanftang  alkaline  qnalitiee. 

BiBUjjovSy  fiom  M(S  to  drink(  that  which  haa  the  quality  of  drinking  in 
moisture. 

BtvunCAttoK,  fixMn  M,  twiee,  and  ^kttca^  a  f6rk$  a  finrking  or  division  into  two 
branches. 

BiKAATi  ftom  hii,  twice;  containing  two  units. 

BiNAxiAi^  finom  hit^  twioe^  and  turi$,  an  axis;  Imving  two  axes. 

BiTUMEiry  -MiNousy  from  Hhmm^  pitch;  the  name  given  to  several  inflam- 
mable iubelanoes^  whteh,  though  of  vegetable  origin,  are  found  in  the 
earth|  or  issue  from  the  surftce* 

BoBXAi^  from  bareagf  the  north;  northern. 

Boson;  a  dark,  olive-coloured  substance  obtained  from  boraoic  a^d,  insoluble 
in  water,  and  a  ncm-conduetor  of  electricity. 

BBomifn,  from  fipAiMot^  a  strong  odour;  a  liquid  of  a  reddish-brown  colour, 
which  poesesses  a  sufibcoting  odour  and  pungent  taele* 

Caloric,  from  color,  heat;  an  imaginary  fluid  subetance,  supposed  to  be 
difiiised  through  all  bodies,  and  the  sensible  effect  of  whldi  Is  called 
heat. 

CALonmo ;  imparting  the  sensation  and  other  ^ects  of  heat. 

Calorimbteb,  from  color,  heat,  and  metrum,  a  measure;  an  instrument  for 
measuring  caloric 

Capillart,  fit>m  eapiUus,  a  hair;  resembling  or  having  the  loiu  of  hairs. 

CAfetrtn,  from  topimloy  a  little  chest;  a  email  shallow  ei;^ 

Carbon,  from  earbo,  a  coal;  the  chemical  name  for  charooaL 

CAtAtrsts,  from  amri,  thoroughly^  and  Xmp^  to  loosen;  an  imaginary  force  which 
is  supposed  to  assist  the  decompoution  of  some  bodies^  and  the  compo- 
sition <rf  othets. 

Catrodb,  from  jcorA,  downwards,  and  6Mff,  a  way;  the  way  whi^A  the  sun 
sets;  the  surfoce  at  which  electricity  passes  out  of  A  body,  supposhig 
the  current  to  move  in  the  apparent  direoti<m  of  tiie  sun. 

CAifoir,  from  mrA,  down,  and  #2^,  to  go;  that  which  goes  down;  a  substance 
whkh  in  electrolysb  passes  to  the  Cathode. 

Caustic,  from  iniu»,  to  bum;  possessing  the  power  of  bnmlng. 

dtmnsraY,  -icai,  frx>m  an  Arabic  word,  dgnifying  the  knowledge  <tf  the  sub- 
stance or  constitution  of  bodtee;  the  soieBoe^  whoee  object  it  is  to 
examine  the  consUtution  of  bodies. 

Chlommb,  from  xKfi^p^s,  green;  a  yellowish-grsen  coloured  gas,  of  a  pungent 
emell,  and  most  injurious  to  reipiialiim. 

CiRCULATioir;  motion  in  a  circle. 

CiBcimvERBKCE,  -TiAL,  from  wcmi^  around,  and  fsto,  to  bear;  the  line  which 
is  the  bcundary  of  a  circle. 
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Clbavaob,  Plahe  of  ;  the  plane  in  which  ciysUls  have  a  tendiaicy  to  sepante. 

CoERCiBLBy  from  eoereeoj  to  restrain ;  susceptible  of  restraint.' 

Cohesion,  -iTEy  from  cumy  together,  and  hanreo^  to  stick;  the  relation  among  tho 

component  parts  of  a  body,  by  which  they  ding  together. 
CoLAiTDEii,  from  coiloy  to  Strain ;  a  kind  of  strainer. 
Combustion,  from  oom^iiro,  to  bum;  the  disengagement  of  light  and  heat  which 

accompanies  chemical  combination. 
CoMPLSMSNTARY,  from  compleOy  to  fill;  that  which  is  capable  of  filling  vp^  so 

as  to  make  the  entire  measure  of,  a  quantity. 
Concave,  finom  eoneamUf  hollow;  curved  inwardly  or  hoUow. 
Conduction,  firom  eon,  together,  and  dueo,  to  lead.    The  power  of  transmittin 

caloric  without  change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  partides  of  the 

conducting  body. 
Cone,  -ical,  and  -ic;  a  solid  figure,  having  a  circular  base,  and  its  other 

extremity  or  vertex  terminated  by  a  point. 
Congelation,  firom  can,  together,  and ^^,  to  freeze;  the  process  of  fineeiing. 
Congeries,  firom  congeries,  a  heap ;  a  mass  of  bodies  hei^fwd  up  together. 
Constituent,  from  conttUtso,  to  put  together;  that,  of  which  any  thing  coDflists 

or  is  made  up. 
Contact,  fit>m  eon,  together,  and  tanffOy  to  touch;  the  relaUve  state  of  two 

things,  which  touch  one  another  but  do  not  cut. 
Contraction,  from  eon,  together,  and  traho,  to  draw;  the  state  of  being  drawn 

into  a  naxTow  compass. 
Convergent,  from  eon^  together,  andosryo,  to  bend;  tending  to  one  point  firom 

various  parts. 
Convection,  finom  eon,  together,  and  veha,  to  carry;  the  power  in  fluids  of 

transmitting  heat  or  electricity  by  currents. 
Convex,  firom  can,  together,  and  tw^,  to  carry;  curved  outwardly,  or  protu- 
berant. 
CoRFUscuiAR,  firom  eorpui,  a  body;  composed  o^  or  rektir^  to  atoms. 
Coruscation,  firom  eoruico,  to  flash  or  shine;  a  flash,  or  quick  vibration  of  light. 
Crucible,  firom  enucy  erucU,  a  cross;  a  little  pot  such  as  goldsmiths  melt  their 

gold  in;  so  caUed  from  having  a  cross  impressed  upon  it. 
Crtophorus,  from  k^voc,  cold,  and  ^pc»^  to  produce;    an  instrument  fi>r 

showing  the  relation  between  evaporation  at  low  temperatures  and 

the  production  of  cold. 
Crystallography,  firom  K^vottiXXor,  a  crystal,  and  yp&^  to  describe;  the 

science  which  treats  of  crystals. 
Crystals,  -line,  from  KpwmXkos,  ice;  a  substance  having  a  regular  finrn,  as 

rock  crystal  which  resembles  ice. 
Crystallization  ;  the  formation  of  crystals  during  the  passage  of  certain  bodies 

from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  form. 
Cube,  -ic  ;  a  solid  figure  contained  by  rix  equal  squares. 
Cyanogen,  from  Kwspot,  blue,  and  ycivd«>,  to  produce;  a  colourless  gaa^  which 
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burns  with  a  peculiar  purple  flame ;  it  is  the  essential  ingredient  in 

the  pigment  called  **  Prussian  blue.'' 
Ctanuret  or  Cy jlstde;  the  compounds  of  Cyanogen,  which  are  not  acid. 
CruirDER,  -rical;  a  solid  figure  described  by  the  revolution  of  a  right-angled 

parallelogram,  about  one  of  its  ndes  which  remains  fixed. 

Dbcomfosition;  the  resolution  of  a  compound  body  into  its  component  parts. 

DacBSMKirry  from  deeresco,  to  grow  less;  the  quantity  by  which  anything  de- 
creases or  becomes  less. 

DEDUcnoy,  from  dey  down,  and  dueo,  to  lead ;  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which 
we  infer  particular  from  general  truths. 

Dkflaoratiok,  from  deflagro^  to  bum ;  burning. 

DKFLBCTioK,firomcl0,from,andy2l0c;o,  tobend;  atumingasideoutof  thestraight  way. 

Dbobbb,  firom  cfo,  down,  and  gradus^  a  step ;  a  quantity  in  measurement,  as,  in 
geometry,  the  d60th  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle. 

Deuqukscbncb,  from  deliqueo,  to  melt;  a  gradual  melting,  caused  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  water  from  the  atmosphere. 

Dkmsitt,  from  densuSy  thick ;  vicinity  or  closeness  of  particles. 

Dephlooisticated;  deprived  of  phlogiston,  the  supposed  principle  of  inflam- 
mability. 

Detonation,  from  detonOy  to  thunder;  explosion,  accompanied  with  noise. 

Diagram,  from  dutYpa<f)»y  to  delineate ;  a  delineation  or  representation  of  geome- 
trical and  other  figures. 

Diameter,  from  tihy  through,  and  furpopy  a  measure;  the  line  which  passes 
through  the  centre  of  a  circle,  or  of  any  other  curvilinear  figure. 

Diaphanous,  from  dia,  through,  and  ^<uy«»,  to  shine;  that  which  allows  a 
passage  to  the  rays  of  light. 

DiAFHRAOM,  from  di6y  dlvisiou,  and  fl>paa'tr«iy  to  shut  up;  a  separation  between 
two  things. 

Diathermanous,  from  dt^,  through,  and  Bepfioty  heat;  that  through  wliich  heat 
will  pass  is  said  to  be  diathermanous. 

DnOiEcrRic,  firom  di^,  through,  and  iJfXcjcrpoy,  electricity;  a  substance  through 
which  electricity  may  be  transmitted. 

Diffraction,  firom  disy  signifying  division,  andfrangOy  to  break;  the  deviation 
of  rays  of  light  horn  their  straight  course,  when  made  to  pass  by  the 
boundaries  of  an  opaque  body. 

Dilatation,  firom  diferroy  to  bear  apart ;  the  act  of  extending  into  greater  space. 

Dimorphous,  from  dlsy  twice,  and  yLopt^niy  a  form ;  having  two  forms. 

Disc,  firom  dUmSy  a  quoit;  the  apparent  surface  of  a  heavenly  body. 

DisiNTEaRATioN,  firom  dUy  meaning  separation,  and  integer y  whole;  an  utter 
separation  of  particles. 

Dispersion,  -ive,  firom  diy  in  different  directions,  and  epargOy  to  scatter;  the  act 

of  scattering. 
Disruption,  firom  diSy  in  different  directions,  and  rvmpoy  to  break;  the  aet  of 
tearing  asunder. 
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DissBcnoKy  firom  dineeOy  to  ent  to  pieces ;  the  act  of  sepaiatiiig  into  pieces. 

Distillation,  separation  drop  by  drop;  the  process  by  which  a  fluid  is  sepa- 
rated from  another  sabstance,  by  first  being  oonrerted  into  rspoar^ 
and  afterwards  condensed  drop  by  drop. 

DrvELLENT,  from  diffdh,  to  tear  ammder;  that  which  canses  separation. 

DiTBROENT^  from  df^  in  different  directions,  and  verffo^  to  bend;  tending  to 
▼arions  parts  from  one  poini 

DoBBOAHSDnoKy  fit)m  Mkxoy  twdyOy  and  ibpa^  a  base,  or  nde;  a  solid  figore 
contained  by  twelve  equal  sides. 

DTNAMiGSy  -lOAL,  from  l^wafut,  power;  that  branch  of  mechanical  science,  which 
treats  of  moving  powers,  and  of  the  action  of  forces  on  solid  bodies, 
when  the  result  of  that  action  is  motion. 

EsututioN,  ftvm  tMliOf  to  boil;  the  act  of  boiling. 

Educt,  from  ^  out  of,  and  ducoy  to  draw;  any  thing  separated  from  another 

with  which  it  previously  existed  in  combination. 
Efflobbscekce,  from  ^hrescOy  to  blow  as  a  flower;  the  fbrmation  of  small 

crystals  on  the  surfiioes  of  bodies,  in  consequence  of  the  abstraction  of 

moisture  firom  them  by  the  atmosphere. 
Elasticity,  -ic,  from  cXovmd,  to  push  or  thrust;  the  property  bo^es  possess  of 

resuming  their  original  form,  when  pressure  is  removed. 
ELBonicrrr,  frofm  IfktKrpovy  amber;  the  name  of  a  power  of  matter,  which  pm- 

duces  a  variety  of  peculiar  phenomena,  the  first  of  which  were 

observed  in  the  mineral  substance  called  amber;  the  kws,  hypotheds, 

and  experiments  by  which  they  are  explained  and  illustrated,  consti- 
tute the  science  of  electricity. 
Electrode,  from  ^^cm-poy,  electricity;  and  6^,  a  way;  the  point  at  which  an 

electric  current  enten  or  quits  the  body  through  which  It  passes. 
Elbctboltsis,  -ltte,  &c.,  fi^m  ffXticrpovy  electricity,  and  \v»y  to  loosen;  the 

act  of  decomposing  bodies  by  electricity. 
Electbo-magkbtism;  magnetism  produced  by  electricity. 
Elbctbohbtbr;  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  quality  and  quantity  of 

electricity  in  electrified  bodies. 
Elbotbofhorus;  an  instrument  for  producing  electricity. 
Elbctboscofb;  an  instrument  for  exhibiting  the  attractive  and  impulsive  agen«* 

cies  of  electricity. 
Elbmbbt,  - abt,  fifom  dementumy  an  element ;  that  which  cannot  be  resolved  into 

two  or  more  parts,  and  contains  but  one  kind  of  ponderable  matter. 
Ellipse,  fr«m  ite,  deficiently,  and  Xc/ira,  to  leave;  one  of  the  conie  sections 

formed  by  the  intersection  of  a  plane  and  a  cone,  when  the  plane  makes 

a  less  angle  with  the  base  than  that  fi>zmed  by  the  base  and  the  side 

of  the  oone* 
Emanation,  from  e,  out,  and  mofio,  to  flow;  that  which  lamea  from  any 

substance  or  body. 
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Empirical^  from  cv^  in,  and  mipaofiaty  to  make  trial;  that  wbicli  is  made,  or 

ia  dome,  aa  an  experiment,  independently  of  hypotheaia  or  theoiy. 
Ehftbeukatic,  from  cV,  in,  and  irvp,  fire;  having  the  taste  or  smell  of  burnt 

animal  or  vegetable  sabetancea. 
SiiDoaiioiB,  from  &dw,  within,  and  inrn^f  the  act  of  puahii^;  a  flowing  from 

the  outside  to  the  inside. 
EpiDKiuas,  from  nrl,  upon,  and  ^pH^  ^^  "^S  ^^  exterior  layer  of  the  aidn. 
SavAiOBy  from.  mgmiB,  equal;  a  great  cfrde  of  the  sphere,  equally  distant  from 

the  two  poles;  when  the  son  ia  in  this  circle,  the  daya  and  nights  are 

equal  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
Equhjbbium,  from  ceguus,  equal,  and  libra,  a  balance;  the  state  of  rest  pro- 
duced by  foroee  equally  balancing  one  another. 
Equtvalent,  from  cequus,  equal,  and  valeo,  to  be  worth ;  equal  in  value. 
iSnoLATiON ;  the  bhinching  of  vegetables  by  exclusion  from  light. 
£vAFOBATio9,  from  f,  outy  and  tapw,  yapour;  the  convendon  of  a  liquid  into 

vapour. 
ExoaKoai,  from  l{»,  without,  and  imr/i^r,  the  act  of  pushing;  a  flowing  from 

inside  to  the  outside* 
EiPAimoH,  from  eafpandoy  to  open  out;  the  enlatgemeni  or  increaae  in  the  bulk 

of  bodies,  which  is  produced  by  heat 
EzFBpiXNCx,  from  experioTy  to  attempt^  to  tiy ;  knowledge  gained  by  observation, 
ExnauMSNT;  something  done  in  order  to  discover  an  nncertain  or  unknown 

efiect. 
EivuMiQir,  from  fiv,  out,  and  pknidoy  to  utter  a  aoond ;  a  sudden  expannon  of  an 

elastic  fluid  with  force,  and  a  loud  report. 
Extraneous,  from  extra,  without;  foreign  and  contraiy  to  the  nature  of  a  thing* 

Fkllt;  the  exterior  rim  of  a  wheel,  supported  by  the  spokes, 

FBRBUGiKousy  from/sfTUM^  iiou;  of  iron. 

Filtsb;  a  strainer. 

FnAiunoK;  the  process  whereby  liquids  are  strained* 

Flbxubb,  fromflecto,  to  bend;  the  act  of  bending;  also  the  bend  or  curve  of  a 

line  or  figure. 
Fluomxe,  from /mo,  to  flow;  anelementaiy  principle  of  fluorspar,  which  is  so 

called  from  its  actuig  as  a  flux  in  the  working  of  minerals. 
Focvs,  -CAL,  from  ybcitf ,  a  fire-place ;  a  point,  in  which  a  number  of  rays  of  light 

or  heal  meet  after  being  refracted  or  reflected* 
FoBMUiJi,  a  general  theorem ;  it  is  called  Algebraic,  Logarithmic,  &c.,  according 

to  the  branch  of  mathematics  to  which  it  relates, 
FnicnoK,  from^  yWoo,  to  rub;  the  rubbing  or  grating  of  the  surfrcesof  bodies 

upon  one  another;  also  the  retarding  force  caused  by  this  rubbing  of 

sur&oes  together, 

GALTunnf,  from  Fxofrssor  Galtani;  eunent  electiifiity  ia  sometimca  so 
called. 
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Galvanomsteb;  an  insimment  for  meaBaring  galTunism, 

Gas,  -eous;  a  term  first  introduced  by  Van  Hklmont;  a  pmnanent  aeriform 

fioid. 
Gblatikous,  from  gdo^  to  freeze ;  resembling  jelly. 
GoNioMETBR,  from  ycoyto,  an  angle,  and  fifrpopy  a  measure;  an  instrument  for 

measuring  angles. 
Genus,  -eric,  fit>m  gmus^  a  whole  race  or  kind. 
Gbometrt,  -ical,  from  y5,  the  earth,  and  firrpoy,  a  measure;  the  science  which 

treats  of  the  relative  magnitudes  of  extended  bodies. 
Gravftation,  from  grams,  heavy;  the  abstract  power  which  draws  bodies 

towards  each  other's  centres. 
Gravity,  fix)m gravis,  heavy;  the  natural  tendency  of  bodies  to  foil  towards  a 

centre. 
Gravitt,  Specific;  the  relative  gravity  of  a  body,  conridered  with  regard  to 

some  other  body,  which  is  assumed  as  a  standard  of  comparison. 

Halo,  fit)m  aX»r,  a  crown;  a  luminous  circle,  appearing  occasionally  around 
the  heavenly  bodies;  but  more  especiaUy  about  the  sun  and  moon. 

IlEiJOpRAPHic,  fix)m  i^ioff,  the  sun,  and  ypo^^  to  write;  delineated  by  the  sun. 

Heux,  from  Ato-(r«,  to  twist  roimd ;  a  screw,  or  spiral. 

Hemisphere,  fit>m  rjfuavf,  half,  and  offkupoy  a  sphere;  the  half  of  a  sf^ere 
formed  by  a  plane  passing  through  the  centre. 

Hermetic  Seal  ;  when  the  neck  of  a  glass  vessel  or  tube  is  heated  to  the  melting 
point,  and  then  twisted  with  pincers  until  it  be  air-tight,  the  vessel, 
or  tube,  is  said  to  be  hermetically  sealed,  or  to  have  received  the  seal 
of  Hermes,  the  reputed  inventor  of  chemistry. 

Heterogeneous,  frx>m  mpos,  different,  and  y€wof,  kind;  difierent  in  nature  and 
properties. 

Homogeneous,  from  <S/i^r,  alike,  and  yovr,  kind ;  alike  in  nature  and  properties. 

Horizontal,  from  dpiCta,  to  bound,  or  terminate;  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

Hydrate,  frx>m  vi»p,  water;  any  imcrystallized  substance  which  contains 
water  in  a  fixed  definite  proportion. 

Hydrogen,  frx>m  vd«o/),  water,  and  ycwao),  to  produce;  an  inflammable,  colour- 
less and  aeriform  fluid ;  the  lightest  of  all  known  substances^  and  one 
of  the  elements  of  water. 

Hydro  ;  when  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  chemical  substance,  denotes  that  hydio- 
gen  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  substance  which  it  rignifiea. 

Hydrometer,  frt)m  vdoop,  water,  and  fitrpopy  a  measure;  an  instrument  for 
comparing  the  density  and  gravity  of  liquids  with  water. 

Hydrostatics,  frx>m  vda>p,  water,  and  <rrar6f,  standing;  that  branch  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  which  treats  of  the  pressure  and  equilibrium  of  non- 
elastic  fluids,  and  also  of  the  weight,  pressure,  &c.,  of  solids  immersed 
in  them. 

Htobombtsr,  frx>m  vyp^r,  moist,  and  pirpw^  a  measure;  an  instrument  for 
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asc5ertmning  accurately  the   quantity  o?  moisture   in  the  atmo^ 

sphere. 
HreBosooPBy  from  vyp6s,  moist,  and  tntumtm^  to  consider;  an  instrument  for 

exhibiting  approximatively  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 
HrPEsbouL,  from  wrcp,  excessiyelyy  and  i3aXX«,  to  place;  one  of  the  conic 

sections  formed  by  the  intersection  of  a  plane  and  a  cone,  when  the 

pkne  makes  a  greater  angle  with  the  base  of  the  cone  than  that 

formed  by  the  base  and  the  side  of  the  cone. 
Htpo,  from  w^,  under;  when  prefixed  to  a  word,  denotes  an  inferior  quantity 

of  some  ingredient  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  substance 

which  it  signifies. 
Hypothesis,  -ticix,  from  wi,  under,  and  ri^/u,  to  place;  a  principle  supposed 

or  taken  for  granted  in  order  to  proye  a  point  in  question. 
Immediately,  from  im,  without,  and  mediuSy  intervening ;  without  the  inter* 

vention  of  a  second  cause. 
Impinoino,  frt>m  impingoy  to  strike  agfdnst;  dashing  against. 
IxcAKDEscsNT,  from  tncondeico,  to  grow  white;  white  or  glowing  with  heat. 
Incidence,  from  tn,  upon,  and  eado,  to  &11;  the  direction,  in  which  one  body 

fiJls  on  or  strikes  another;  the  angle,  which  the  moving  body  makes 

with  the  plane  of  the  body  struck,  is  called  the  ^  angle  of  Incidence.'' 
Increment,  frt>m  incresco,  to  increase;    the  quantity    by  which   anything 

increases  or  becomes  greater. 
Induction,  -ive,  from  m,  to,  and  dueo^  to  lead ;  the  process  of  reasoning,  by 

which  we  are  led  fit>m  general  to  particular  truths. 
Induction,  Electrical;  the  effect  produced  by  the  tendency  of  an  insulated 

electrified  body  to  excite  an  opposite  electric  state  in  neighbouring 

bodies. 
Inductometer;  an  instrument  for  measuring  Electrical  Induction. 
Inertia,  from  inertia^  inactivity;  the  disposition  of  matter  to  remain  in  its 

state  of  rest  or  motion. 
Inflammable,  from  tii,  andyfbmma,  a  flame;  capable  of  burning  with  a  flame. 
Inflection,  from  tn,  to,  aadflecto,  to  bend ;  the  same  asDifixaction  ;  which  see. 
Insulation^  from  insttlOy  an  island;  when  a  body,  containing  a  quantity  of  free 

heat,  or  of  electricity,  is  surrounded  by  non-conductors,  it  is  said  to 

heinsukUed, 
Intborant,  frt>m  ifUegtr,  whole,  entire;  those  parts  of  a  body  which  are  of 

the  same  nature  with  the  whole,  are  called  Integrant. 
Interstices,  frx>m  irOerstitium,  a  break  or  interval;  the  unoccupied  spaces 

between  the  molecules  of  bodies. 
Iodide;  from  hv,  a  violet,  and  cZ^r,  the  form  or  likeness;  a  compound  of  Iodine 

which  is  not  used. 
Iodine;  a  soft  opaque  substance  of  a  blueish-black  colour;  when  heated  it  gives 

off  a  violet-coloured  gas. 
Iridi»cbnT|  from  Iris,  the  rainbow;  marked  with  the  colours  of  the  rainbow* 

2m 
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IsocHRoifets^  ^m  fovf ,  equal,  and  xp^voty  Ume ;  perfonned  in  equal  timea. 
IsoMSRiCy  from  ttros,  equal,  and  f^fpos^  a  part ;  substances,  which  OMitist  of  the 

same  ingtediente,  in  the  same  proportion,  and  yet  differ  etw&ilalljr  in 

their  properties,  aare  oalled  Isomeric. 
Isomsiubm;  that  portion  of  Chemical  Science  which  treats  of  Jsomerio  tnh* 

stances. 
JmiTA-PosinoN,  from  junkty  near,  and  p^no^  to  pkoe;  the  placing  of  one  thing 

close  to  another. 

LiMiNiB,  from  lamitta,  a  thin  plate;  extremely  thin  plates,  of  which  some  solid 
bodies  are  composed. 

liSNs,  from  lens^  a  bean;  properly  a  small  glass  in  the  form  of  a  bean;  bnt 
more  generally  it  means  a  piece  of  glass,  or  other  transparent  sub- 
stance, having  its  two  surfaces  so  formed  that  the  rays  of  light,  in 
passing  through  it,  have  their  direction  changed,  and  aro  made  to 
diverge  or  convei^  or  to  become  parallel  after  diverging  or  con- 
veiguig* 

Levioation,  from  icevis,  smooth ;  the  art  of  reducing  to  a  light  powder. 

LiGNiK,  from  lignum^  wood;  the  fibrous  structure  of  vegetable  bodies,  which 
remains  when  all  the  substances  which  are  soluble  have  been  re- 
moved^ 

tiiQUBFAcnoN,  from  liquefadOy  to  make  liquid ;  the  process  of  converting  into  a 
liquid  state. 

Litmus;  a  blue  pigment  obtained  from  the  Lichen  roceUa;  it  is  a  most  delicate 
test  of  acidsi  which  turn  it  red. 

Loadstone,  L  e.  Lbadstoxe;  an  ore  of  iron  having  magnetic  properties. 

LoGOMETRic,  fix)m  \6yos,  a  proportion,  and  /icVpov,  measure;  measuring  pro- 
portionate spaces. 

1Ca«nkt,  frx>m  MoffHstUty  a  town  in  Asia  Minor;  artificial  magnets  are  mall 

bars  of  steel  or  iron,  which,  when  placed  at  liberty,  turn  one  end  to  the 

north. 
MAOHBTteM;  the  peculiar  property  possessed  by  certain  ferruginous  bodiea, 

whereby,  imder  certain  droumstanoea,  they  attract  and  repel  out 

another  according  to  certain  laws* 
Magneto-Electricity;  electricity  produced  by  magnetism. 
Malleable,  from  malleusy  a  hammer;  that  which  is  <;apable  of  being  ^neid  by 

beatings 
MAinTTAcnnuB,  ftx)m  manm$y  the  hand,  and  >fec<e,  to  make;  liteially,  aaythii^ 

made  by  the  hand. 
'Mam,  -^ve;  the  quantity  of  matter  in  a  body  which  ia  in  proportion  to  the 

weight. 
jMathematicb,  -al,  fixMn  fioMptt,  to  learn;  tibe  scienee  which  treats  «f  the 

ratios  of  numbers  and  quantities. 
Maximum,  ft^m  $iummus,  greatest;  the  greatest  value  of  a  variable  quantity. 
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Meobakigb^  from  fi7x«^>  •  machine ;  the  soienoe  which  treats  of  the  hiws  of  the 

rest  and  motion  of  bodies. 
Mediatblt,  from  mediua,  intervening;  with  the  mtervention  of  a  second  cause. 
MxamiAK,  from  meridies,  mid-day ;' the  Terregtrial  meridian  of  a  station  on  the 

earth's  surface,  is  the  great  circle  passing  through  both  the  poles  of 

the  earth,  and  through  the  place. 
Mbtallusot,  from  /irraXXoi^y  a  metal,  and  ipyov^  a  work ;  the  art  of  working 

metals  and  separating  them  from  their  ores. 
MsTAPBarsioSy  -ioal,  from  furhy  heyond,  and  ffwcris,  nature;  the  science  which 

treats  of  objecta  inaccessible  to  the  senses. 
Methylene,  fi-om  fuBv,  wine;  a  compound  resembling  alcohol  in  its  con- 
stitution. 
Minsralogt;  the  science,  which  treats  of  bodies  not  being  vegetable  or  animal. 
MxiriMUM,  from  minimtu^  least ;  the  least  value  of  a  variable  quantity. 
Moire E  Metallique,  from  moireey  a  watered  silk;  when  tin  plates  are  washed 

over  with  a  weak  acid,  the  crystalline  texture  of  the  tin  becomes 

apparent,  forming  a  crystalline  appearanoe,  which  has  been  called 

Moir^  Metallique. 
Moi.BCi7LiEfl^  -AR,  a  diminutive  from  tnoUty  a  mass ;  the  infinitely  small  material 

particles  of  which  bodies  are  conceived  to  be  aggregations. 
MoimmjMy  from  mowo,  to  move;  the  product  of  the  numbers  which  represent 

the  quantity  of  matter  and  the  velocity  of  a  body,  is  called  its 

momentum,  or  quantity  of  motion. 
MvciLAOivous;  resembling  mucilage  or  gum. 
Multiple,  from  mmUipHeo^  to  render  manifold;  a  quantity  is  said  to  be  a 

multiple  of  another,  when  it  contains  that  other  quantity  a  certain 

number  of  times  without  a  remainder. 
NAaasMT,  from  nfUGor^  to  be  bom ;  in  the  moment  of  formation. 
Negative,  from  negoy  to  deny;  quantities  to  which  the  sign  of  subtraction  or 

negative  sign  is  prefixed,  are  called  negative  quantities;  this  sign  is 

also  used  to  denote  operations  which  are  the  reverse  of  those  denoted 

by  the  positive  rign. 
NiTROOSK,  from  Wrpov,  nitre,  and  yiwdaiy  to  produce;  a  colourless  gas,  devoid 

of  taste  or  smell ;  it  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  atmoi^here. 
Nodes,  -ai,  from  nodusy  a  knot;  in  the  doctrine  of  curves,  a  node  is  a  small 

oval  ^gme  made  by  the  inteneotion  of  one  branch  of  a  curve  with 

another. 
Normal^  from  norma^  a  rule ;  according  to  rule. 

Nucleus,  from  nuel0H8y  a  kernel;  the  central  parts  of  a  body  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  firmer,  and  separated  from  the  other  parts,  as  the  kernel 

of  a  nut  is  from  the  shell ;  also,  the  point  about  which  matter  is 

collected. 
Orlate,  from  oby  in  front  of,  and  laHUy  broad ;  flattened,  or  shortened. 
Orlono,  from  0^,  in  front  of,  and  hnpusy  long ;  greater  in  length  than  in  breadth. 
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OcTOHBDBON^  -At,  £rom  om^,  eighty  and  eBpa^  a  inde;  a  solid  figure  contuned  by 
eight  equal  and  equilateral  triangles. 

Olbfiant  Gas^  firom  oleum,  oil,  and  fio,  to  become ;  a  colourless,  tasteless  gas, 
which  derives  its  name  from  its  property  of  forming  an  oil-like  liquid 
with  chlorine. 

Optics,  from  Snro/Aoi,  to  see ;  tliat  branch  of  Natural  Philosophy  which  treats 
of  vision,  and  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  light,  and  of  the  various 
changes  it  undergoes. 

OitaANic  Matter,  from  Spyapov,  an  oigan;  when  matter  possesses  oigans,  or 
organized  parts  for  sustaining  living  action,  as  animals  and  plants,  it  is 
called  oiganic, 

OnaAKizATioN;  construction  in  which  the  parts  are  so  disposed  as  to  be  subser- 
vient to  each  other. 

Oscillation,  from  omUar,  to  swing;  the  vibration,  or  reciprocal  ascent  and 
descent  of  a  pendulum. 

Oxidb;  a  combination  with  oxygen,  not  being  acid. 

Oxidizablb;  capable  of  being  converted  into  an  oxide. 

OxTOBN,  from  6(us,  acid,  and  ycwaw,  to  produce;  a  colourless,  aeriform  fluid, 
which  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  universal  acidifying  prindple. 

Parabola,  from  ftapk,  parallel  to,  and  /SoXXo,  to  place;  ane  of  the  conic  sec- 
tions, formed  by  th%  intersection  of  a  plane  and  a  cone,  when  the 
plane  passes  parallel  to  the  side  of  the  cone. 

Parallel;  a  term  applied  in  geometry  to  lines  and  planes^  which  are  every- 
where equidistant  from  one  another;  straight  lines,  which,  if  infinitely 
produced,  never  meet,  are  called  parallel  stredght  lines. 

Farallelooram  ;  a  four^sided  figure,  of  which  the  opposite  ndes  Bie  parallel 
and  equal. 

Parallblopifedon;  a  solid  figure  contuned  by  six  parallelograms,  the  opposite 
sides  of  which  are  equal  and  parallel. 

Peluclb,  a  diminutive  from peRis,  a  skin,  or  crust;  a  thin  crust  formed  on  the 
surfiice  of  a  solution  by  evaporization. 

Psnduluv,  from  pendeo,  to  hang ;  a  heavy  body  so  suspended,  that  it  may 
vibrate  or  swing  backwards  and  forwards  about  some  fixed  point,  by 
the  action  of  gravity. 

Percolate,  from/wr,  through,  and  cofo,  to  strwn;  to  strain  througlu 

Permeate,  frompermeo,  to  pass  through;  to  penetrate. 

Perpendicular;  the  straight  line,  which,  standing  upon  another  straight  line, 
makes  the  adjacent  angles  equal  and  consequently  right  angles,  is  sud 
to  be  perpendicular  to  the  line  upon  which  it  stands* 

Phenomenon,  from  ^xupofuu,  to  appear;  an  appearance. 

Philosophy,  -ical,  from  ^tXca>,  to  love,  and  o-o^io,  wisdom;  the  study  or 
knowledge  of  nature,  or  morality,  founded  on  reason  and  experience, 
the  word  originally  implying  **  A  love  of  wisdom." 

Phlogiston,  from  <f>\§yta,  to  bum;  a  name  given  by  the  older  chemists  to  aa 
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imagmaiy  substance,  wliich  was  considered  as  the  principle  of  Inflam** 
mability. 
Phosgene,  from  ^r,  light,  and  ycwoo),  to  produce ;  produced  by  light. 
Phosfhorus,  from  ^r,  light,  and  ^pa>,  to  produce ;  a  highly  inflammable 
substance,   obtained  from  calcined  bones,   which  emits  light  when 
placed  in  the  dark. 
Photometer,  from  ^oor,  light,  and  fjJrpov,  a  measure ;  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  different  intensities  of  light. 
Physics,  -ical,  from  <^u<rir,  nature;  the  science  of  natural  bodies,  their  pheno^ 
mena,  causes,  and  effects,  with  their  affections,  motions,  and  ope- 
rations. 
pHTSiOLOGT,  -ICAL)  from  Kpwrts,  nature,  and  Xc^or,  an  account;  the  science 

which  treats  of  the  structure  of  living  beings. 
Plummet,  from  plumbumy  lead ;  a  weight  suspended  from  a  string  to  mark  the 

direction  of  gravity  on  a  perpendicular  to  the  earth. 
Pneumatics,  from  nvcvfui,  air;  that  branch  of  Natural  Philosophy,  which  treats 

of  the  weight,  pressure,  and  elasticity  of  aeriform  fluids. 
PoLARTrr;  the  opposition  of  two  equal  forces  in  bodies,  similar  to  that  which 
confers  the  tendency  of  magnetized  bodies  to  point  to  the  magnetic 
poles. 
Polarization  ;  the  communication  of  the  above  opposition  of  forces. 
Polarized  Lioht  ;  light,  which,  by  reflection  or  refraction  at  a  certain  angle, 
or  by  refraction  in  certain  crystals,  has  acquired  the  property  of  exhi- 
biting opposite  effects  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  is  said  to 
be  polarized. 
Poles;  the  extremities  of  the  axis  about  which  a  body  revolves. 
Poles  of  a  Maonet  ;  points  in  a  magnet,  where  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic 
force  is  a  maximum ;  one  of  these  attracts,  and  another  repels  the 
same  pole  of  another  magnet. 
Pores,  frt>m  ir6pogf  a  passage ;  the  small  interstices  between  the  solid  particles 

of  bodies. 
Precipitation,  from proKipito,  to  fall  suddenly;  the  separation  of  a  solid  from 
a  liquid ;  a  triangular  glass  solid  used  for  the  separation  of  rays  of 
light  by  refraction. 
Product,  from  pro,  forth,  and  duoo,  to  draw;  anything  formed  from  the  ele- 
ments of  another  by  an  operation. 
Progression,  from  pro,  forwards,  and  gradior,  to  step ;  a  series  of  quantities 
advancing  in  the  same  manner  or  according  to  the  same  law ;  in  an 
arithmetic  progression,  they  increase  or  decrease  by  a  common  dif- 
ference ;  in  a  geometric  by  a  common  ratio. 
Projbctilb,  from  pro,  forwards,  and  jacioy  to  throw;  a  heavy  body  projected, 

or  cast  forwards  into  space,  by  any  external  force. 
Proportion;  the  relation  of  equality  subsisting  between  two  ratios. 
Protractor,  from  pro,  forwards,  and  traho,  to  draw;  an  instrument  for  pro<« 
tracting  or  laying  down  on  paper  the  angles  of  a  figure. 
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PrmoMETSft,  from  irvp,  fire,  and  fUrpoVy  a  measure ;  an  inatrqment  for  mea- 
suring higher  degrees  of  temperature  than  can  be  ascertained  by  m 

thermometer. 
PrmoxTLic  SpiAiT,  from  nvpy  fire,  and  o^vr,  acid;  a  oolourless  iniiaparani 

spirit  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood* 
Pr  AO ;  when  prefixed  to  a  word  denotes  that  the  aubataaoe  which  it  signifies 

has  been  formed  at  a  high  temperature. 
QuADAAVT ;  the  fourth  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle. 
Qualitative;   regarding  the  properties  of  a   body  without  refoenoo  to 

quantity. 
QuAKTiTATivE ;  regarding  quantities. 
RADiATioiTy  from  radius,  a  ray;  the  shooting  forth  in  all  directions  from  a 

centre. 
Radical,  fVom  radiXy  a  root;  the  original  principle  of  a  compound. 
Radius;  the  straight  line  drawn  frt>m.tho  centre  to  the  circumference  of  a 

circle. 
Raaefactioit,  from  raruSy  rare,  and  fixeiOy  to  make;  the  act  of  causing  a  sub- 
stance to  become  less  dense;  it  also  denominates  the  state  of  this 

lessened  density. 
Ratio;  the  relation  which  subsists  between  two  quantities  of  the  same  kind, 

the  comparison  being  made  by  considering  what  multiple  part  or 

parts  one  of  them  is  of  the  other. 
Rat  ;  a  beam  of  light  propagated  from  a  radiant  point. 
React  loir ;  the  reciprocation  of  any  impulse,  or  force  impressed,  made  by  the 

body  on  which  such  impression  is  made.    Reaction  is  always  equal  to 

action. 
Recokdite,  fh>m  reemdoy  to  hide;  hidden  or  concealed. 
Rectaitole,   from  reciUBy  right,  and  angulusy  an  angle;  a  four-sided  plane 

figure,  in  which  all  the  angles  are  right  angles,  and  its  opposite  sides 

equal  and  parallel. 
Rectificatiok;  the  process  of  drawing  anytliing  off  by  distillation,  in  order 

to  make  it  more  pure  and  refined. 
Rectilikear  ;  consisting  of,  or  bounded  by  straight  lines. 
Reflection,  from  re,  back,  sndflectOy  to  bend;  the  act  of  bending  back;  when 

rays  of  light  fall  on  the  surfiices  of  bodies,  part  of  them  are  thrown 

back  or  reflected. 
RcFaAcTiov,  from  re,  back,  andyraii^,  to  break ;  the  deviation  of  rays  of  light 

from  their  direct  course,  when  passing  through  media  of  different 

densities. 
Refrangible;  susceptible  of  refraction. 

Refrigeration,  from  re,  again,  and/H^o,  to  cool;  the  act  of  cooling. 
Repulsion,  from  re,  back,  mdpeHoy  to  drive;  that  property  in  certain  bodiesi 

whereby  they  mutually  tend  to  recede  and  fly  off  from  each  other. 
Retort,  from  re,  back,  and  torqtwOy  to  twist;  a  vessel  with  a  bent  neck,  whldr 

is  made  use  of  in  chemical  operations. 
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Rhoxbus  ;  a  figure,  which  has  all  its  sddes  equal,  but  its  angles  art  not  right 
angles. 

Rhoxbohedbok  ;  a  solid  figure,  whose  sides  are  composed  of  rhombi. 

Bhoxboio;  a  figure,  which  has  its  opposite  sides  equal,  but  aU  its  aoflss  are 
pot  equal,  neither  are  all  its  angles  right  angles. 

Saijfiable  Bases,  from  saly  salt,  and  fto,  to  become;  bodies  capable  of  com- 
bining with  acids  to  form  salts. 

Sapid,  firom  sapioy  to  taste  of;  possessing  the  power  of  exciting  the  oigans  of 
taste. 

Satubation,  -ated,  fiN>m  satur,  full;  the  solution  of  one  body  in  another,  until 
the  receiving  body  can  contain  no  more. 

ScAUi,  from  sealay  a  ladder;  an  instrument,  in  which  a  line  is  divided  into  small 
and  equal  parts,  and  which  is  applied  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  relative  dimensions  of  other  lengths  not  so  divided. 

Section,  frt)m  seco^  to  cut;  a  cutting,  or  part  separated  from  the  whole. 

SBoitxirr  OF  a  Cibci^e  ;  any  portion  cut  off  by  a  straight  line. 

Selenium,  from  crcX^vi;,  the  moon;  an  .inflammable  solid  body,  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour;  it  is  tasteless,  and  possesses  metallic  lustre. 

SiKX ;  the  straight 'line,  drawn  from  one  extremity  of  an  arc,  perpendicular  to 
the  radius,  which  passes  through  the  other  extremity. 

Solution,  from  sdvo^  to  loosen;  in  chemical  language,- any  fluid,  which  con- 
isins  another  substance  dissolved  in,  and  intimately  mixed  with  it. 

SoLVEirT ;  any  substance  which  will  dissolve  another. 

Specztic,  from  specUa,  a  particular  sort  or  kind;  that  which  denominates  any 
property  which  is  not  general,  but  is  confined  to  an  individual  or 
species. 

Spectbum;  the  coloured  image  formed  on  a  white  surfitoe  by  rays  of  light 
passing  through  a  hole,  and  being  refracted  by  a  glass  prism. 

Sphebe;  the  solid  figure  formed  by  the  rotation  of  a  semicircle  about  its 
diameter. 

Spbeboid,  -al;  a  solid  figure,  formed  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse  about  onS 
of  its  axes;  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  an  ellipsoid;  the  spheroid 
will  be  oblate  or  prolate,  according  as  the.revolution  is  performed  about 
the  minor  or  major  axis  of  the  ellipse. 

Stayios,  -ical,  from  trrarbt,  standing ;  that  branch  of  mechanical  science  which 
treats  of  the  equilibrium,  pressure,  weight,  &c.,  of  solid  bodies  when 
•at  rest. 

STBATUM,.from  HemOy  to  strew;  a  layer. 

Stxmetbt,  -ical,  from  (tvv,  together,  and  lUrpov,  a  measure;  ecmformity  of 
measure. 

Synthesis,  from  <rvy,  together,  and  rt^jy/it,  to  place;  the  composition  of  a  whole 
firom  its  parts;  in  mathematics,  the  process  of  reasoning  out  new  prin- 
ciples frx>m  those  already  established. 

Sublimation,  from  sublitnisy  high;  the  act  of  raising  into  vapour  by  means  of 
heat  and  condensing  in  the^upper  part  of  a  vessel, 
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Sulphubit;  b  oombination  of  a  metal  with  sulphur. 

SrvcHROMOvSy  from  (r^,  together,  and  xp^vos,  tune;  performed  in  the 

time. 
Tactilb,  from  tango^  to  touch;  of,  or  relating  to,  touch. 
TAxoBKTy  -lAL ;  the  line,  which  touches  a  circle  or  any  other  curre,  but  does 

not  cut  it. 
Tentative,  fit)m  tento,  to  try;  experimental. 
Tebvart,  from  ter,  thrice;  containing  three  units. 
Tbtbaheobok,  from  T€irirafHf,  four,  and  t^pa,  a  base,  or  side;  a  solid  figure 

contiuned  by  four  equal  and  equilateral  triangles. 
Tbeobt,  -etical,  from  6€»pia^  a  view;  a  collected  view  of  all  that  is  known 

on  any  subject  into  one. 
THEaiio-ELECTBiciTT;  electricity  produced  by  heat. 
THEBnoMETEa,  from  Bipftog,  heat>  and  furpoy,  a  measure;  an  instnunent  for 

measuring  the  d^^rees  of  heat. 
Thebxobcope,  from  Bippos^  heat,  and  aKotriw^  to  view;  an  instnunent  for 

exhibiting  the  powers  of  heat. 
TiBX ;  a  hoop  of  iron,  used  to  bend  and  reoeive  the  feUy  of  a  wheel. 
ToBSioK,  FoBCE  OF,  from  torqueo,  to  twist;  a  term  applied  by  Coulomb  to 

denote  the  effort  made  by  a  thread,  which  has  been  twisted,  to 

untwist  itself. 
Tbaksfabevt  ;  a  term  to  denote  the  quality  of  a  substance  which  not  only 

admits  the  passage  of  light,  but  also  of  the  vision  of  external  objects* 
TmiTUBATED,  from  tritwroy  to  thrash;  reduced  to  powder. 
TauxcATioy,  from  iruncus^  cut  short;  the  cutting  ofif  a  portion  of  a  solid,  aa 

of  the  solid  angle  of  a  crystal. 
Ukdulatiok,  from  WMfo,  a  wave;  a  formation  of  waves. 
Uniaxal,  from  tirtttf,  one,  and  axis^  an  axis;  having  but  one  axis. 
Vacuum,  Latin ;  a  space  empty  and  devoid  of  all  matter. 
Vektilatiow,  fix)m  vefUtu^  wind;  the  supply  of  fresh  air. 
Yebxixb;  an  instrument  invented  by  Vernier;  it  consists  of  a  small  movable 

scale,  running  parallel  to  the  fixed  scale  of  a  quadrant,  or  other  instru* 

ment,  and  having  the  effect  of  subdividing  the  divisions  of  the  instnt* 

ment  into  more  minute  parts. 
Vibbatiok,  from  tUtro^  to  brandish ;  the  regular  reciprocating  motion  of  a  body, 

as  of  a  pendulum,  &c. ;  a  motion  to  and  fro. 
Volume,  from  volummy  a  roll;  the  apparent  space  occupied  by  a  body. 
Weight;  the  pressuro  which  a  body  exerts  vertically  downwardly  m  conse* 

quence  of  the  action  of  gravity. 
Zebo;   the  numeral  0,  which  fills  the  blank  between  the  ascending  and 

descending  numbers  in  a  series. 
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Absorption  of  air  by  recently-boiled 
water,  59 

■  of  aqueous  vapour  by  cbarcoal  and 
other  porous  bodies,  57 

■  of  gases  by  charcoal,  57 
-—  of  beat  during  liquefaction,  121 
of  light,  151 

■  of  oxygen  by  fused  silver,  420 
Abstract  and  natural  science  contrasted,  I 
Accumulation  of  momentum,  20 
Acetic  acid,  manufacture  of,  from  alcohol 

by  platina  powder,  391 

— produced  from  alcohol,  318 

ether,  341 

Add,  acetic,  391 

—  boracic,  387 
bromic,  358 

—  chloric,  360 

—  chlorous,  352 

—  cyanic,  337 
•*-  fluo  siUcic,  306 

formic,  398 

fulminic,  338 

*—  hydriodic,  360 

—  hydro-bromic,  357 

—  hydro-chloric,  345 
^•^  hydro-cyanic,  336  et  teq. 
*—  hydro-fluoric,  364 

—  hydro-selenic,  375 

—  hydro-sulphuric,  366 

—  hypo-chlorous,  349 

hypo-nitrous,  298 

"-^  hypo-phosphorous,  378 

—  hypo-sulphuric,  370 
•»—  hypo-sulphurous,  370 
iodic,  361 

_  lampic,  398 

•»—  metaphosphoric,  380 

muriatic,  345 

nitric,  289,  296, 397 

—-nitrous,  295 

oxalic,  314,  397 

^—  perchloric,  362 
phosphoric,  376,  379 

—  phosphorous,  377 

—  prus8ic,336 

»—  pyro-phosphoric,  380 
- — Belenic,373  ^ 


Acid,  selenious,  373 

sulpho-naphthalic,  339 

sulpho-vinic,  340 

sulphuric,  367 

sulphurous,  3<J7 

tartaric,  397 

Acids,  action  of,  upon  carbonates  pre- 
vented by  alcohol,  397 

action  of,  upon  plates  of  different 

metals,  404  et  seq. 

oxides  of  metals  soluble  in,  370 

—^  and  alkalies,  how  reciprocally  cha- 
racterized, 271 
^—  nomenclature  regarding,  297 
Acoustics,  science  of,  36 
Action  and  reaction,  8 
Actions  and  reactions  of  solutions  of 
acids  and  bases  upon  salts,  and  of 
salts  in  solution  upon  each  other, 
392 
Active  affinities,  partition  of  a  substance 

between,  396 
Acute  rhombohedron  formed  of  spheres, 

82 
Adhesion,  51 

heterogeneous,  15 

—^  influence  of  cohesion  upon,  393 

influence  of,  upon  affinity,  390  et 

teq. 

of  air  to  glass,  66 

of  gaseous  matter  to  liquids,  53 

of  mercury  to  clean  surfaces  of 

metals,  61, 69 

^  of  surfaces  by  cements,  62 

Adhesive  attraction,  61 
Adjustment  of  concurring  forces,  395 
iGpiyus,  on  Magnetism,  264 
Aeration  of  water  a  most  important  pro-. 

cess  in  nature,  69 
Aerial  currents,  1 13 

fluids,  distinction  of,  into  gases  and 

vapours,  142 

molecules,  repulsion  of,  by  heat,  14 

Aeriform  atoms,  collision  of,  6 
—  bodies  are  bad  conductors  of  heat^ 
110 

expansion  of,  by  heat,  90 

mixture  of,  64 
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Aeriform  fluids,  two  classes  of,  48 

matter,  how  operated  upon,  25 

Affinity,  15,  16,  265 

i— changes  the  properties  of  acting 

bodies,  299 

circulation  of,  417   . 

command  obtained  over  the  force 

of,  418 
-^—  concurrent   forces    of,  illustrated, 

392  ei  seq, 
•— ^-  conditions  of  its  circulation,  417 

current,  404 

double  elective,  307 

force  of,  directed  through  appro- 
priate conductors,  406 

increased  by  heat,  397,  439 

influenced  by  cohesion,  380 

by  heat,  397 

by  light,  399,  401 

local,  405 

■  modified   by    adhesion,    cohesion, 

and  repulsion,  389  et  seq, 
unaccompanied  by  decomposition, 

cannot  be  thrown  into  circulation, 

416 
Aggregation  opposes  solution,  60 
Agitation  determines  crystallization,  69 
Au",  atmospheric,  26 

—  absorption  of  solar  radiant  heat  by, 

187 
*-  action  of,  upon  lime  water,  273 

—  adhesion  of,  to  glass,  56 

—  afiected  by  combustion,  267 

—  aqueous  vapour  present  in,  275 

—  average  quantities  of  its  ingredients, 

276 

—  carbonic  acid  present  in,  274 

^-  chemical  properties  of,  266  et  seq, 

—  collection  of,  28 

—  combustion  supported  by,  267 

—  compression  of,  evolves  heat,  119 

—  currents  established  in,  by  heat,  112 

—  definite  weight  and  pressure  of,  25 

—  density  ofysfi'ects  the  spark  discharge, 

237 

—  dissolved  by  water,  59 
»-  elasticity  of,  26 

—  entangled  by  water,  59 

—  escape  of,  fix)m  water,  59 
<>—  heated,  ascends,  112 

—  increased  capacity  of,  for  heat,  120 

—  mechanical  properties  of,  26  et  teq. 

—  promotes  crystallization,  69 

—  proportion  of  its  elements  wonderfully 

adjusted,  273 

—  regular  expansion  of,  by  heat,  92 

—  regular   supply  of,  essential  to  the 

perfection  of  flame,  323 

—  rushing  into  a  vacuum,  velocity  of,  66 

—  saturated  with  moisture,  137 


Air,  synthetically  formed,  27« 

—  volume  of,  corrected  for  pressurei  3S 

—  volume  of,  corrected  for  temperature, 

105, 106 

—  volume  of,  decreases  with  increase  of 

pressure^  26  and  note. 
Air-jar  for  experiments  on  gases,  28, 

note. 
Air-pump,  its  construction,  27  and  isotff. 
Air-thermometer  of  Sanctorio,  91 

of  Leslie,  92 

Alcohol,  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon, 

318, 320, 339 

change  of,  into  vinegar,  318 

contractions  of,  509 

manufacture  of  acetic  add  from, 

by  platina  powder,  891 
•^-^  prevents  the  action  of  acids  npoa 

carbonates,  397 

produced  from  sugar  by  yeast,  392 

sources,  properties,  and  elements 

of,  817  et  seq. 
Alkali  dissolved  out  of  powdered  glaas 

by  water,  60 
Alkalies,  27  '     ' 

Alteration  of  volume  by  heat   alleettf 

specific  gravity,  105 
Alum,  dissected,  forms  of  a  mass  of,  78 

dow  action  of  water  upon,  78 

Alumina,  solubility  and  insolubility  of^ 

389 
Amalgam  for  electrically  excitbg  glass^ 

207 

of  ammonium  and  mercury,  420 

Amalgamated  zinc,  405 

spheres,  experiments  with,  423 

et  seq. 
Amber,  electricity  of,  11 
Ammonia,  301 
carbonate  of,  deccnnposed  by  nitrate 

of  lime,  307 
decomposed  by  spongy  pUtinum, 

390 
formation  of,  by  solution  of  sine  in 

nitro-sulphuric  acid,  414 
formation  of,  by  spongy  platinum; 

390 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  the  ele^ 

ments  of,  301 

metallic  base  of,  420 

nitrate  of,  290,  303,  et  s^q, 

sources  and  properties  of,  301 

Ammoniacal  gas,  strong  adhesion  o(  td' 

water  and  watery  vapour,  82 
Ammonium,  the  imaginary  base  of  am- 
monia, 420 
Ampere,  on  Electro-Hag&etlsm,  483, 

485 
Analysis,  272 
of  light,  which  hcis  been  tnuismittel' 
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tlinMgli  fartaune  vKprnart  8ft7;  and 

aitroiM  Bcid  ytupoixtf  S96 
AnaljBis  of  organic  matters^  316 
of  water  b j  variona  methoda,  276 

of  white  light,  ISO 

Analyzing  plate  of  tonrmaline,  170 
Ancient  dementa,  265 
An^e^yolBuvdngf  171»  173 
Angles  of  cryatala  altered  by  heat,  Bd 
Anhydrous  alcohol  prevents  the  aotion 
of  acids  upon  carbonates,  307 

sulphnrio  add,  868 

Animal  electricity,  496, 602 

force,  9 

beat,  88 

Ught,  403 

matter,  elements  of,  832 

membrane,  passage  of  water  and 

gas^  through,  03,  66 

respiration  prodnoea  carbonic  add, 

275 
Anions,  449 

Anode  and  cathode,  449 
Anomalous  expansion  of  water,  104, 1 10 
Antimony,  dissection  of,  by  fused  sul- 

phuret,  77 
Anti-septic  properties  of  chlorine,  846 
Apparatus  for  the  compression  of  li« 

quids,  47 
Appreciation  of  minute  distances,  6 
Approximation  of  particles  by  pressure 
and  cold,  7 

Aquafortis,  formation  of)  from  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  289 

Aqneo^nitric  acid,  297 

»  sulphuric  add,  368 

Aqueous  solution  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  61 

—  of  chlorine,  344 

— ^  .^  of  hydro-chloric  acid  gas,  345 

of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  367 

solutions  of  metallic  salts  electro- 
Used,  454 

-^^irapour,  absorption  of,  by  charcoal 
and  other  porous  bodieCs  ^7 

«— ^  —  present  in  the  atmoc^ere,  135, 
275 

Arctio  regions,  intenie  oold  of  the,  110 

Axgand  lamp,  rays  of  heat  from  flame 
of,  101, 194 

Armagh  oathedral»  restoration  of,  103 

Armature  of  a  magnet,  263 

Armed  magnet,  263 

Arragonite,  crystals  of,  85 

Artificial  iUumination,  perfisotion  of,  323 

magnets,  12 

Ascent  of  heated  air,  112 

of  heated  liquids,  111 

Ashes,  271 

— ^  varieties  of,  281 


A*ffifting  affinity,  414»  415 
Astatic  needle  for  neutralizing  the  di- 
rective power  of  the  earth,  409 
Astronomical   instruments,  contraction 

of,  by  cold,  104 
Athermanous  bodies,  190 
Atmosphere,  contrary  currents  in  the 

115 
— —  convection  of  heat  in  the,  114 
— -  depodtion  of  moisture  from  the,  135 

hygrometric  state  of  the,  185 

pressure  of  the,  how  first  demon* 

strated,  30 

temperature  of  the,  114 

Atmospheric  air,  100  cubic  inches  of, 

weigh  31  grains,  29 
invariable  uniformity  of  its  con- 
stitution, 66 
-— ~  pressure,  32, 34 

electricity,  249 

^  intendty  of,' subject  to  varia- 
tions, 253 
Atomic  partides,  forms  of,  505 
— -  theory,  608  ei  teq* 

wdght,  508 

-*-*— weights  and  spedfio  heats,  corre- 
spondence of,  510 
Atoms,  7 

dendties  of,  516 

isomorphism  of,  613 

-~^  relative  distances  of,  507 

specific  heat  of,  511 

spherical,  of  crystalline  bodies,  82 

Attraction,  10 

adhesive,  51 

capillary,  52 

cohedve,  illustrations  of,  12 

elective,  67 

electrical,  197, 246 

->— gravitative,  16 

magnetic,  1 1,  255 

Aurora  Borealis,  253 
Austral  and  boreal  fluids,  264 
Average  pressure  of  the   atmosphere 
upon  every  square  inch  of  surface, 
34 
Axes  of  symmetry  of  crystals,  84 
Azote,  268 

Babin6tok*8  battety,  436 

Bad  conductors  of  heat,  108 

Baking  a  fttdt  pie  illustrates  the  expan- 
sive power  of  heat,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  35 

Balance,  care  required  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a,  20 

— -i-  of  forces,  9 

»-  homogeneous  and  heteroge- 
neous, 60 

Balloon,  279 
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Banks,  8im  J.,  and  others,  entered  a 

heated  atmosphere,  109 
Barium,  chloride  of,  347 

—  i^oq>huret  of,  378 
Barley-sugar,  slow  change  of  its  struc- 
ture, 86 

Bar  magnet,  255 

Barometer,  discovery  of  the,  31 

gradual   deterioration    of,   by   air 

stealing  into  the  vacuum,  and  how 

prevented,  67 

mean  height  of  the,  32 

oscillations  of  the,  139 

tube  with  platinum  ring,  57 

Barometric  colunu,  depression  oi^    by 

vapours,  133 
Babat*8  process  in  vacuo,  126 
Battery,  constant,  438 
current  of  electricity  in,  depends 

upon  chemical  affinity,  438 

dissected,  431 

force  of  the,  438 

• high  intensity  of  the,  442 

—  Leyden,  chai^ged  by  a  water  bat- 
tery, 433 

plates,   various   constructions   of, 
436  et  Mq. 

—  thermo-electric,  470 
voltaic,  436 

Beats  of  sound,  166 

Bbcqueael,  on^ crystals  produced  by 
current  affinity,  419 

—  on  electrical  conduction  of  metals, 
463 

Beet-root,  juice  of,  tested,  179 
Bbmmet's  gold-leaf  electrometer,  204 
Berard,  on  polarization  of  heat,  196 
Best  conductors  of  heat,  107 
Bi-carburet  of    hydrogen,  its  sources, 

properties,   and   elements,    326  €t 

Meq, 
'         of  nitrogen,  334 
Bi-hydro  carbon,  319 

—  —  action  of  chlorine  upon,  364 
BidT,  on  circular  polarization,  178 
Bi-polarization  of  light,  174 

Bird  on  the  production  of  crystals  by 

current  affinity,  419 
Birds,  velocity  of  ffight  of,  160 
Bismuth  crystallized,  50 
Bi-sulphuret  of  carbon,  871 
Bi-sulphuretted  hydrogen,  866 
Bittern,  366 
Black,  on  fixed  air,  274 

—  on  latent  heat,  120 

Black  bands  in  the  solar  spectrum,  160 

and  bright  surfaces,  absorption  and 

reflection  of  heat  by,  184 
Blancliiog  of  vegetables,  402 
Bleaching  linen  aided  by  light,  401  ] 


Bleadiing  powen  ci  chlorine,  344 
Blocks  of  stone  split  by  woodoi  wedges, 

56 
Blowpq>e,  theory  of  the,  324 
Boiled  water  rapidly  abeorba  air,  59 
Boiling  in  vacuo,  59, 126 

point  of  water,  94 

points  affected  by  pressure,  126 

of  liquids,  124,  128 

Bones,  yidd  phos^iorua,  375 

Boradc  add,  387 

Boracite,  becomes  electrical  by  heat.  248 

Borax,  rough  and  refined,  381 

Boron,  sources,  properties,  and  demen* 

tary  nature  of,  386 
—  its  combination  with  chlorine^  388 

^~  ^  with  fluorine,  388 

with  oxygen,  387 


Bow,  power  of  the,  10 

Bow  church  steeple  damaged  by  expaii* 

sion  and  contraction,  104 
Braxah*8  press,  construction  of,  42 
Brass-wire,  slow  change  of  its  struo* 

ture,  86 
Bbeouet*s  metallic  thermometer,  97 
—  —  afiected  by  the    conduetiBg 

wire  of  a  simple  drcnit,  407 
Brimstone,  364 
Brine,  concentration  of^  134 
Brittleness  of  solids,  46 
Bromate  of  potassa,  356 
Bromio  add,  358 
Bromide  of  potassium,  356 
Bromine,  sources,  properties  and  de- 

mentary  nature  of,  366 

—  its  combination  with  hydrogen,  357 

its  combination  with  oxygen,  358 

vapour,  analysb  of  light  transmitted 

through,  367 

Bbuxel,  on  liquid  carbonic  add  as  a 
mechanical  agent,  143 

Brush  diachai^  237 

Buildings,  walls  of,  restored  to  the  per- 
pendicular by  the  contnction  of 
iron  ban,  103 

—  warmed  by  heat  evolved  during  the 
friction  of  iron  plate,  87 

Bulk,  diminution  of,  by  mixture,  119 

Caokiabd  de  la  Toub,  on  the  tran- 
sition point  of  liquids  and  vapours^ 
144 

Calcareous  spar,  crystals  o^  85 

— -  dissection  of  a  six-skied  prism  oi, 

by  deavBge,  74 

— -  expansion  of,  by  heat,  83 

Caloric,  14 

Calorific  rays,  180 

differences  of,  193 

Calorific  sources  diffi^inradiantheat,  191. 
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Calorimeter   fiir   ascertoining    specific 

heats,  118 
Camphor,  slow  crystallization  of,  399 
Candles,  examination  of  the  flames  of, 

113,322 
Cane,  ci^nllary  pores  of,  65 
Cannon-ball,  velocity  o^  160 
Cavtox,  on  phosphori,  409 
Capacity  for  heat,  120 
Capilhiry  action,  experiments  upon,  63 
action,  importance  of,  in  natural  and 

artificial  arrangements,  66 
— ^  ^-  force  generated  by,  66 
— ^  attraction,  62 
—  —  of  tubes  and  plates  of  glass,  63 

■  depression  of  mercury,  64 
— ^  pores  of  vegetable  bodies,  66 
Carbon,  276 
■         its  combination  with  chlorine,  363 

with  hydrogen,  316 

..  _  with  nitrogen,  832 

•  with  oxygen,  312  el  teq. 


'  bi-sulphuret,  371 
-  hydrcHchloride,  364 
>  per-chloride,  364 
•  proto-chloride,  366 


Carbonate  of  ammonia,  decomposed  by 
nitrate  of  lime,  307 

— formed  from  cyanic  acid,  338 

>  lime  always  of  definite  compo- 


sition, 287 

Carbonates,  action  of  acids  upon,  pre- 
vented by  alcohol,  307 

Carbonic  acid  gas,  aqueous  solution  of,  61 

^—  —  ^-  general  properties  of,  274 
^  —  passage  of,  through  animal 
membrane,  66 

present  in  the  atmosphere,  274 

—  —  produced  by  combustion,  274 
produced  by  respiration  of  ani- 
mals, 276 

Carbonic  oxide,  sources  and  properties 
of,  313 

'         — i  its  compound  with  chlorine,  401 

Cast  iron  protectors  for  copper  sheath- 
ing of  ships,  422 

Catalysis,  instances  of^  392 

Cathode,  440 

Cations,  440 

Cavendish,  discovered  hydrogen,  279 

—  the  elements  of  nitric  acid,  289 

Cell,  containing  plates  of  zinc  and  plati- 
num, 416 

Cells,  duuged  ^nrith  different  liquids  for 
experiments  upon  current  affinity, 
426  et  $eq, 

—  containing  diluted  acids  and  plates 
of  different  metals,  426  W  teq, 

—  for  electrolysis,  460 

of  the  dissected  battery,  431 


Cells  of  the  constant  battery,  430 

—  retarding,  in  the  dissected  bat- 
tery, 433 

Celsiuses  thermometer,  94 
Cements,  adhesion  of,  62 
Centigrade  thermometer,  94 
Chaptal  on  crystallization,  399 
Charcoal,  absorption  of  gases  by,  67 

—  abstracts  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
from  its  aqueous  solution,  G7 

deflagrated  by  the  voltaic  battery,  4f>l 

varieties  of,  276 

Charge,  electrical,  distribution  of,  238 

—  voltaic,  convection  of  the,  445 
Chemical  action  a  source  of  heat,  88 

^-  a  source  of  electricity,  438 

— —  ^-  circulation  of,  406 

affinity,  16,  266 

—  elements,  268 

—  equivalents,  306  ei  seq, 

examination  aided  by  polarization, 

179 

nomenclature,  principles  of,  294, 309 

notation,  309 

—  phenomena,  definite  notions  of  the 
nature  of  the  forces  which  princi- 
pally concur  to  the  production  of, 
1  to  16 

properties  of  air,  266  ei  seq, 

— -  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum,  402 

Chemistry,  advantages  which  the  science 
of,  has  derived  from  the  law  of  defi- 
nite proportions,  362 

Chime  of  bells,  electrical,  249 

Chinese  and  Arabians  employed  the 
magnet  at  a  very  early  period,  254 

Chlorate  of  potassa,  361 

—  energetic  action  of,  upon  in- 
flammables, 361 

—  —  —  pure  oxygen  evolved  from,  26*9 
Chlorates,  360 

Chloric  acid,  350 
Chloride  of  barium,  347 

of  boron,  388 

of  cyanogen,  366 

of  gold,  reduction  of,  by  light,  399 

of  nitrogen,  363 

—  of  silicon,  385 

of  silver  decomposed  by  solar  light, 

400  ei  eeq. 

—  —  electrolization  of,  466 

reduced  by  hydrogen,  390 

of  sulphur,  372 

Chlorides,  344 

Chlorine,  343 

-^-—  its  action  upon  defiant  gas,  354 

combination  with  boron,  388 

with  carbon  and  hydro-car- 
bon, 353 

^—  -.  i— .  with  carbonic  oxide,  401 
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Chlorine,  iU  combination  with  cyanogen, 
36ft 

^—.  —  —  with  hydrogen,  345,  401 

—  with  nitrogen,  3A2 

■ with  oxygen,  349 

— with  phosphorus,  38S 

—  with  silicon,  38ft 

-^—  —  ^-  with  sulphur,  372 

—^liquid,  sine,  and  platinnm  plates 
immened  in,  416 

Chlorophane,  phosiAoresceiioe  of,  403 

Cliloro  salts,  344 

Chlorous  acid,  3ft3 

Circular  plates,  electro*niagiietio  rota- 
tion of,  486 

polarization  of  light,  178 

Circulating  affinity  or  eleetrioity,  441 

Circulation  of  affinity,  40ft 

— essential  conditions  for  the,  441 

Circulation  of  fluids  by  heat,  119 

Circumferential  and  tangential  direction 
of  the  electric  and  magnetic  ac- 
tions, 482 

Classical  elements,  vis.  earth,  air,  Are, 
and  water,  266 

——^although  not  undeoompoeable, 
are  important  matters,  28ft 

Clay,  contraction  of,  by  heat,  97 

Clean  surfaces,  wetting  of,  Al 

Cleavage  of  beril,  83 

of  calcareous  spar,  74 

of  crystals,  74,  80 

of  fluor  spar,  7ft,  80 

of  phosphate  {»f  lime,  88 

Clement  and  DcsormxS|  on  latent 
heat  of  steam,  131 

Clothing,  relative  conducting  power  of 
the  materials  of.  111 

Clouds,  electrical,  249 

Oohesion,  12 

antagonist  of,  14 

examples  of,  12 

how  overcome,  13,  60 

influence  of,  upon  adhesion,  393 

—  upon  affinity,  389 

modified  results  of  the  force  of,  4ft 

opposed  to  solution,  60 

of  globules  of  mercury  and  water,  13 

»—  of  solids,  affiects  their  conduction  of 
heat,  108 

and   elasticity,  equilibrium  of  the 

forces  of,  14 

Cohesive  force,  readjustment  of,  86 

Coils  of  silk  wire  used  in  the  galvano- 
meter, 409 

Cold,  intense,  of  the  Arotic  Regions,  1 10 

positive  existence  of,  distinct  from 

heat,  186 

produced  by  escape  of  high  pressure 

«team,  132 


Cold,  produeed  by  evaporation,  124 
by  liquefaction,  121 


radiation  of,  186 

Collection  of  air,  28 

of  gases  over  mercury,  S3,  tiefo 

over  water,  29,  nete 

Collision  of  afiriform  atoms,  6 

—  of  flint  and  steel,  87 

Cooling,  slow  rate  of,  in  viscid  Uqinds, 

112 
Coloration  for  heat,  19ft 
Colour  aifeots   Che  reeeption  of  solar 

heat,  187 

of  voltaic  light,  462 

Coloured  fringes  of  light,  161 

polariEalion,  17ft 

rays  of  light,  lft8 

rings  of  light,  16ft 

ColottrB,  correction  of,  snrrotinding  the 

image  in  telescopes,  160 

produced  by  thin  plates,  16ft 

of  Newton*s  rings,  16ft 

Combination,  illustrations  of,  302 

promoted  by  light,  401 

Combinations  of  ceUa,  466 
Combustible  and  supporter  of  eemliuy- 

tion,  relation  of  the  tonna,  270 
Combustibles,  271 
Combustion  defined,  271 
phenomena  of,  267 

—  quantities  of  heat  evolved  dnriag,  398 
-—slow,   arrangements  for   eOeotaig, 

324, 397 

without  flame,  898 

Common  salt,  crystals  of,  influenced  in 
form  by  nrea,  70 

Comparison  of  voltaie  and  oommoii  elec- 
tricity, 460 

Compass  needlea  deranged  by  light- 
ning, 2ftS 

Complementary  colours,  16ft 

Composition,  chemical,  laws  of,  266 

water  of,  342 

Compositions  and  deeompositlotts,  cqid- 
valMit  propcniions  of,  40ft 

Compound  flame  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen, intense  heat  of,  261 

'—  wire  of  platinum  and  silver,  partial 
ignition  of,  by  voltaie  deotridty, 
464 

Compressibility  of  solids,  46 

Compression  of  liquids^  vin.  alooM, 
ether,  mercury,  and  water,  47 

Concave  surfaces,  refleetkm  of  light 
from,  188 

Concentration  of  force,  9 

—  —  magnetic  action,  476 

Concentric  spheres  of  generating  and 
conducting  metab,  423  s#  »ef. 

Concorrenoe  of  forces,  388 
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Coneorrenoe 'of  Um  difierent  forces  of 
adhesion,  affinitj,  cohesion^  electri- 
city, heat,  light,  and   magneUsm, 

Gonoiirrent  farcea  of  affinity  illustrated, 

392  e/M^. 
Concmring  affinities,  SIM,  420 

forces,  adjustment  of,  395 

CoakLensatien  of  steam,  ISO 
Condensed  oil  gas,  396 
Condenser,  electrical,  SI  7 
Condensing  electrometer,  S18 
Conditions  of  cireulatioD,  417 
Condaoting  power  of  materials  for  cloth* 
'        ing,  111 

—  —  of  metals,  463 
^—  —  of  solutions,  464 

—  wire  of  a  simple  circuit,  its  state  of 
activity,  407 

—  —  defects  the  magnetic  needle, 
473 

*^—  —  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
above  and  below,  408 

•  self-induction  of  the,  494 


Copper,  precipitation  of,  upon  platinum 
plates,  421 

—  upon  spherical  surfaces  of 


Conduction,  electrical,  of  metals,  463 

without  decomposition,  467 

— ^  —  of  solntioas,  464 

of  heat,  106 

Conductors  of  electricity,  201,  232 
— -  —  —  necessary  for  establishing  a 

current  of  affinity,  417 

of  hea^  107 

«— -  and  electrolytee,  intermediate  link 

between,  462 
Congealing  points,  122 
Congelation,  oontraetion  during,  60 

—  expansion  during,  61 

>  '       heat  evdved  during,  123 
Connexion   of  the   physical   sciences, 

618 
Constant  battery,  438,  461 

—  —  power  of,  how  increased,  and 
how  decreased,  439 

Contact  of  mercury  with  the  barometer- 
lube,  how  effected,  31 
Contraction,  sudden  by  concussion,  104 
w_  of  alcohol  and  sulphuret  of  carbon, 

609 
— —  of  clay  by  heat,  97 
Convection  of  heat.  111 
^—  of  the  voltaic  charge,  446 
Convective  disohaige,  241 
■         currents  of  electricity,  242 
Converse  ai  electro-magnetic  rotation, 

489 
Copper,  finely  divided,  ignition  of,  389 

—  precii»tation  of,  by  cunrent  affinity, 
416 

— ^  —  —  upon  brass  and  silver  plates, 
421 


brass,  432  et  seq, 
sheathing  of  ships,  prevention  of 

its  corrosion,  422 

solution  of,  in  nitric  acid,  16 

Correction  of  colours  surrounding  the 

image  in  telescopes,  160 
■        of  gases  for  moisture,  141 

—  —  for  pressure,  32 

for  temperature,  106 


■  of  specific  gravities,  106 

Correspondence  of  atomic  weights  and 
specific  heats,  610 

Corundum,  389 

CouLOMB*s  experiments  on  the  inten- 
sity of  magnetism,  262 

■  torsion  electrometer,  204 
Couronne  det  ta$$e$y  436 
Crown  of  cups,  436 
CBUiK8HAVK*i  trough,  436 
Cryophorus,  126 

Crystalline  bodies  sometimes  contain 
water,  342 

—  forms  peculiar  to  certain  classes  of 
substances,  70 

—  —  uses  of  a  knowledge  of,  7 1 

■  structure,  hypotheses  regarding  the 
phenomena  of,  79 

texture  of  metals  developed  by 
solvents,  76 
Crystallization,  60 

—  accelerated,  69 
affected  by  light,  399 

instantaneous,  of  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  soda,  69 

—  modified  by  foreign  bodies,  70 

water  of,  342 

Cr3rstallized  bismuth,  60 

bodies,  interception  and  transmis- 
sion of  heat  by,  189 

—  calcareous  spar,  86 
double  refraction  of,  168 


—  carbon,  86 

iron  pyrites,  86 

—> —  sulphur,  60, 86 
Crystallography,  68 

great  ext^it  of,  71 

new  nomenclature  in,  86 

Crystals,  angles  of,  affected  by  heat,  83 

axes  of  symmetry  of,  84 

change  of,  by  sunlight,  86 

cubi^  molecules  of,  79 

—  decrements  of,  79 

-—  deposited  from  turbid,  muddy,  solu- 
tions, 70 

deposition  of,  influenced  by  changes 

of  temperature,  70 

—  derivative  faces  and  forms  of,  84 
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CryBtalSy  diasectioii  of,  hy  deaTage,  'J4y 

ao 

—  —  —  by  BolveniB,  70 

—  dimorphous,  85 
edgee  of,  71 

— -  elementary  parts  of,  79, 82 
-^  expansion  and  contraction   of,  by 
changes  of  temperature,  83 

—  iaces  of,  71 

—  growth  of,  70 

—  lai^,  how  obtained,  70 

—  measurement  of,  72 

—  natural  and  artificial,  60 

—  nuclei  of,  00 

—  plane  angles  of,  71 

—  primitive  forms  of,  71 
prismatic  system  of,  86 

—  produced  by  slow  action  of  cuirent 
affinity,  418 

—  pyramidal  eystem  of,  85 

—  rhombohedral  system  of,  85 

—  secondary  forms  of,  71, 70 
solid  angles  of,  71 

—  spherical  elements  of,  82 
— «•  systems  of,  86 

—  tessular  system  of,  85 

—  uniaxal,  85 

Cube,  formed  of  spheres,  82 

Cubes,  arrangement  of,  in  crystalline 
forms,  79 

Cubic  foot  of  steam,  weight  of,  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures,  133 

Cubical  molecules  of  crystals,  70 

Culinary  utensils  afford  illusti-ations  of 
the  philosophy  of  heat,  185 

Current  affinity,  404  ei  teq, 

conditions  of  its  establishment, 

417 

influence  of  surface  upon,  421 

—  illustrations  of,  404  ei  teq. 

—  —  increased  by  heat,  439 
intense  activity  of,  431 

—  —  measured  by  its  chemical  effects, 
433 

— '^  action  of  any  voltaic  circuit,  formula 

for  ascertaining  the,  465 
^—  electrical,  designation  of  the,  446 

—  —  in  voltaic  arrangements,  due  to 
chemical  action,  438 

hydro-electric,  471 

thermo-electric,  470 

Currents  of  air  in  rooms,  1 14 

Cyanate  of  potassa,  338 

Cyanic  acid,  337 

compound  isomeric  with,  337 

—  —  convertible  into  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, 338 

Cyanide  of  mercury,  333 
Cyanides,  336 
Cyanogen,  333  et  seq. 


Cyanogen,  its  oombiiialioa  with  eUorine^ 
356 

—  —  —  with  hydrogen,  336 

—  — -  —  with  oxygen,  S37»  308 

—  tendency  of,  to  comUne  with  ele- 
mentary substances,  336 

Cylinder  electrical  maichine,  906 

Dalibard,  on  the  identity  of  Ughining 

with  dectridty,  249 
Daltok,  on  the  atomic  theory,  603  «/  seq, 

—  on  eva^ration,  134 

—  on  hygrometers,  136 
DAiriELL*s  constant  battery,  438 

—^  experiments  on  the  flame  of  a  con- 
stant battery,  461 

^—  hygrometer,  136 

pyrometer,  08 

Davieb  on  the  antiquity  of  the  magnet, 
264 

Davy,  Dr.,  on  the  torpedo,  497 

Davy,  Sir  H.,  on  copying  paintings  on 
ghis8,400 

on  radiation,  187 

ou  the  protection  of  the  o^per 

sheathing  of  ships,  422 

Decaying  oiganic  matters,  phosphores- 
cence of,  403 

Decomposing  power  of  the  constant 
battery,  430 

Decomposition  of  metallic  salts,  by  solar 
and  artificial  light,  400  ei  $eq. 

Decompositions,  chemical,  illustrations 
of,  388  ei  eeq. 

—  by  electricity  of  friction,  468 

by  voltaic  electricity,  463 

Decrements  of  crystals^  78 

Definite  electro-chemical  action,  405, 
461,  468 

—  proportions,  286 

advantages  which  chemistry  has 

derived  from  the  law  of,  362 
limit  the  force  of  current  affinity, 

416 
volumes,  symbohi  for  illnstrating, 

287 
Deflagration  of  metals,  by  voltaic  elee- 

tricity,  461 
Deflection;  of  the  magnetic  needle,  by 

chemical  action,  407 
De  Laroche,  on  radiant  heat,  189 
De  Li8le*s  thermometer,  94 
De  Luc*b  column,  443 
Densities  of  atoms,  616  ei  eeq. 
Density  increased  by  pressure,  &c.,  7 

—  of  steam,  130 
Derivative  forms  of  crystals,  84 
De  Saussuee^s  hygrometer,  68 
Destructive  distillation  of  animal  mat- 
ter, 332 
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Bestnictiye  distillation  of  vegetable  mat- 

ter«  316 
Deterioration  of  iMrometers,  by  the  slow 

entrance  of  air  into  the  vacuum^ 

and  how  prevented,  57 
Detonations  of  compounds,  353 
Dentoxide  of  nitrogen,  its  sources  and 

general  properties,  292 
Dew,  formation  of,  186 

point  of  the  hygrometer,  135, 186 

Diamond,  a  form  of  charcoal,  275 

—  crystals  of,  86 

-^—  r^!active  power  of,  156 

Diaphanous  bodies,  150, 190 

Diathermancy,  189 

"^»-  of  various  solids  and  liquids,  190 

Diathermanous  bodies,  190 

Dictionaries,  definition  of  the  word  Ele- 
ment m,  266 

Dielectrics,  222 

Difference  between  a  vapour  and  a  gas, 
48,49 

Differential  thermometer,  92 

Difiraction  of  light,  162,  164 

Difiiunon  of  gases,  64 

-^—  of  metallic  copper,   by  chemical 
action,  421  ei  teq. 

Diffusion-tube,  construction  of  the,  65 

Dilatation,  increasing,  of  glass,  metals 
and  other  solids,  by  heat,  101,  102 

Diluted  acids,  action  of,  upon  plates  of 
zinc  and  platinum,  404 

Diminution  of  bulk,  by  mixture,  119 

Dimorpliism,  85,  364,  517 

Dimorphous  bodies,  85 

Dipping  needle,  260 

Direct   chemical    action,    eneigy   of, 
398 

—  and  indirect  combination,  398 
Direction,  and  dip  of  needles,  261 
Directive  needle,  260 

power  of  the  earth,  408 

Discharge,  convective,  241 

of  electricity,  by  conduction,  by  dis- 
ruption, and  by  convection,  231 

Discovery  of  Galvani,  411 

Disintegration  of  bars  of  tin,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  mercury,  78 

Dispersive  powers  of  bodies,  as  regards 
light,  159 

Disruption   of  'solids   by   mechanical 
means,  60 

Disruptive  discharge  of  electricity,  233, 
235,460 

Dissected  battery,  431 

alum,  76 

bars  of  tin,  78 

Dissection  of  antimony  by  fused  sulphu- 
ret,  77 

—  of  crystals  by  cleavage,  74,  80 


Dissection  of  crystals  by  solvents,  76 

Distance  most  advantageoxis  between  ge- 
nerating and  conducting  sur&ces  in 
a  battery,  438 

Distillation,  process  of,  68,  123 

^^  of  aqueous  solutions  of  muriatio 
add,  and  ammoniacal  gases^  62 

Divisibility  of  matter,  7 

Dolloxd's  telescopes,  160 

Double  decomposition,  quiet  results  of, 
399 

—  chlorides,  344 

elective  affinity,  307,  395 

refraction  of  Iceland  spar,  168 

—  weighing,  great  use  of,  21 
Drsbel's  thermometer,  91 
Ductility  of  solids,  46 

Di7  Fay,  on  electricity,  199 

on  magnetism,  264 

DuLOKo  and  Arago,  on  ste&m,  128 

—  —  Petit,  on  progressive  dilatation 
of  solids  by  heat,  101 

—  —  —  on  specific  heat,  1 19 
Dynamics,  9 

Eabth,  difficulty  of  defining  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  281 

directive  power  of  the,  as  regards 

magnetic  needle,  408 

—  magnetic  equator  and  poles  of  the, 
261 

temperature  of  the,  114 

Earths  of  the  metals,  282 

Ebullition,  124 

under  increased  pressure,  127 

—  reduced  pressure,  124 

of  water  at  atmospheric  temperature 

under  reduced  pressure,  59 

Effects  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  490 

Efflorescent  salts,  342 

Elastic  bodies,  vibrations  of,  149 

fluids,  26 

force  of  steam,  44 

Elasticity,  10,  25 

of  air,  law  regarding  the,  26 

of  solids,  46 

opposed  by  weight,  10 

Elective  affinity,  267,  307,  895 

attraction,  67 

Electrical  amidgam,  207 

arrangements,  use  of  metallic  coat- 
ings in,  227 

attraction,  218 

laws  of,  246 

balance,  245 

battery,  224 

residual  charge  of,  231 

brush  discharge,  237 

carrier  ball,  220 

charge,  distribution  of,  209 

2N 
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Electrical  charge  of  glass,  224 
-*—  chime  of  bells,  249 

clouds,  249 

coated  pane,  223 

condeuser^  217 

conduction,  202 

of  metals,  463 

—  of  solutions,  4C4 

-—  and  insulation,  certain  conditbn 

of  particles  for,  231 

conductors,  polar  state  of,  211 

convective  discharge,  241 

force  of,  243 

discharge,  eflfects  of  the,  236 

expansive  force  of,  236 

instantaneity  of  the,  234 

retardation  of,  by  water,  244 

—  through  a  chain,  234 

—  varieties  of,  viz. — 

Brush,  237 ;  conductive,  231 ; 
convective,  241;  disruptive,  233; 
glow,  240  ;  lateral^  232 ;  spar^  234 ; 
star,  239 

disruptive  dischaige,  modificatioifs 

of,  237 

eel,  498 

excitation  of  glass,  resin,  silk,  and 

flannel,  197 

excitement,  existence  and  nature 

of,  determined,  203 

flame,  fusion  by  the,  461,  472 

fluids,  hypothesis  concerning,  199 

forces,  simultaneous  production  of, 

199,  212 

glow  discharge,  240 

head  of  hair,  215 

induction.  210,  220 

compared  with  m^netical  n- 

duction,  256 

^-  curved  lines  of,  220 

insulated  room  for  experiments 

on,  215 

•—  requires  no  sensible  thickness 

in  the  conductors,  216 

specific,  228 

inductive  action  taking  place  through 

difi^ercnt  media,  228 

insulating  power  of  shell-lac,  221 

insulation,  202 

insulators,  called  dielectrics,  222 

jar,  223 

jars,  coatings  of,  227 

free  charge  of,  226 

polar  arrangement  of,  226 

theory  of  the  chtfge  of,  227 

kite,  249 

light,  206 

heat,  244 

machines,  206 

pobr  arrangements,  210,  226 


Electrical  relations  of  metals,  437 

repulsion,  11,  197 

shock  by  contact  of  metals,  412 

—  by  the  gymnotus,  600 

the  Leyden  Jar,  223 

— • the  torpedo,  497 

spark  discharge,  236 

—  discharge  afiected  by  density  of, 

medium,  236 

discharge,  instantaneity  of  tJie» 

236 

sparks  from  different  metals,  234 

— •  in  air  form  nitric  acid,  289 

—  snapping  noise  of,  260 

specific  inductive  capacities,  229 

state,  affected  by  surface,  206 

statics,  197 

tension  of  aeriform  matter,  237 

unit  jar,  226 

ELECTmciTr,  196 

accumulation  of,  224 

action  of  points  on,  243 

animal,  496 

atmospheric,  249 

brush  and  star,  i^pearance  of,  289 

charge  of  glass  by,  227 

common,  compared  with  voltaic,460 

decompositions  by,  468 

conduction  of,  by  metals,  232 

conductors  and  non-conductors  or 

insulators  of,  201,  232 

convective  current  of,  242 

convulsions  produced  by,  in  cold- 
blooded animals,  411 

current  in  air  produced  by,  243 

decomposition  by,  458 

developed  by  amber,  U 

by  chemical  action,  438 

by  contact  of  dissimilar  metals, 

411,437 

—  by  heating  metals,  467 

by  magnetism,  490 

dischai^  of,  by  conduction,  by  dis- 
ruption, and  by  convection,  231 

disruptive  discharge  of,  233 

distribution  of,  over  surfaces,  209 

escape  of,  from  points,  243 

excitation  o^  by  various  methods, 

197,247,437 

excitation  of,  in  the  electrophonis, 

219 

free  charge  of,  226 

generated  in  Do  Luc^s  column, 

443 

glass  chaiged  by,  227,  228 

—  perforated  by,  236 

gunpowder  inflamed  by,  244 

heat  evolved  by,  88 

hypothesis  concerning,  199 

identity  of,  with  li^tning,  249 
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Electricity,  ignition  of  inflammable  sub- 
stances by,  244 

induced,  210 

insulators  of,  202 

intensity  of,  measured,  225 

lateral  discbarge  of,  233 

negative,  200 

positive,  200 

radiant  action  of,  244 

residence  of,  upon  tbe  exterior  sur- 
face of  a  charged  body,  208,  215 

residual  charge  of,  230 

resinous,  198,  437 

resistance  of  m^als  to  tbe  passage 

of,  232 

retardation  of  its  passage  by  wa- 
ter, 244 

sources  of,  247  * 

specific  insulating  ppwer  of  g^fics, 

237 

tbermo,  409 

vitreous,  198,  437 

Electric  column,  443 

current,  designation  of  tbe,  ii6 

organs  of  the  torpedo  and  gymno- 

Electrics  and  non-electrics,  203 

Electro-chemical  action,  de^ite,  405, 
451,  458 

^^  primary  and  secondary  cban^sters 

of  its  decompositions,  454 

equivalents,  ^12 

Electrodes,  445 

Electro-dynamic  cyUnders,  484 

machine,  49^ 

Electrolization,  compounds  susceptible 
of,  452 

Electrolysis,  452  et  seq, 

forms  of  apparatus  for,  450 

Electrolytes,  polarity  in,  440 

and  conductorsi  intermediate  link 

between,  462 

Electrolytic  bodies,  table  of,  457 

equivalents,  451 

Eleptro-magnetic  apparatus,  473  ei  teg. 

helices,  475 

effects,  upon  what  depei^dent,  474 

induction,  474,  476,  493 

rotation,  478  ef  nq. 

sphere,  486 

—  spirals,  484 

Electro-magnetical  and  magneto-electri- 
cal phenomena,  connexion  between, 
489 

Electro-magnetism,  473 

Electro-magnets,  477 

Electro-thermancy,  472 

Electrometers,  various,  203, 218,  444 

Electrophorus,  218 

Elementary  battery,  429 


Elements,  chemical,  268 

constituent  of  organic  and  inorganic 

matter,'286 

defined,  268 

four  ancient,  265 

metallic  and  non-metallic,  284 

non-metallic,  343 

—  primary  and  secondary  compounds 

of,  309 
transfer   of,   in  galvanic  ap»nge- 

mei^ts,  413 
Elongation  of  vibrating  rods,  89 
Empedocles,  his  doctrine  of  elements 

265 
Endosmose  and  exosmose,  process  of,  63 
Equality  of  atmospheric  pressure,  34 
Equilibrium  of  heat,  106 
Equivalents,  c)iemical,  3P6  et  9eq. 
electro-chemical,  512 

electrolytic,  451 


^ther,  320  et  9eq, 

slow  com|nistion  of,  3^7 

theory  of  the  formation  of,  341 

vapour,  combustion  of,  397 

Ethe^al  medium,  undulations  of  the,  148 
^tUerine,  328 

combines  with  chlorine,  356 

:-  sulpho-vinic  acid,  340 

Ethers,  nature  of  |he  compounds   so 

called,  340 
Etiolation  of  yegetables,  402 
Eudioipeterj  for  the  synt)iesis  of  water, 

280 
Evaporation,  (i0,  133 

produces  cold,  124 

rate  of,  how  affected,  133 

spoi^taneous,  133 

Excited  glass  and  wax,  197 
Excitement  produced  by  the  inhalation 

of  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  291 
Exhaustion  of  air  from  vessels  by  the 
air-pump,  27 

of  animal  force,  9 

Exosmose  and  endosmose,  process  of,  63 
Expansion,  causefl  byhpat,89,  92,97, 103 

and  contraction  of  certain  crystals 

by  changes  of  temperature,  83 
Expansive  force  exerte^l  by  i^ater  in 

free2dng.  60 
Experience  tne  sound  foimdation  of  na- 
tural knowledge,  1 
Explosive  compound  of  cblorjne  and  ni- 
trogen, 353 
External  and  internal  forces,  12 
Extraordinary  ray  of  light,  189 
Eye,    impressions  of  light    upon   the, 
147 

Facts  and  ideas,  3 
Fahrem  Beit's  thennometer,  94 
2n  2 
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Fall  of  heavy  and  light  bodies,  17 

Fa  RAD  AT,  on  bi-carburet  of  hydrogen, 

326 
on  decomposition  by  electricity  of 

friction,  458 

on  electrical  induction,  219,  220 

on  electrolysis,  449 

on  electro-magnetic  rotation,  478 

on  the  gymnotos,  498 

on  the  Uquefaction  of  gases,  142 

on  magneto-electricity,  486 

on  origin  of  the  force  of  the  voltaic 

battery,  438 
on    specific   inductive    capacities, 

229 
on   specific   insulating    power    of 

gases,  237 

on  vapour  of  mercury,  133 

Fatigue  endured  in  waUdiig  upon  a  stiff 

clay,  accounted  for,  35 
Feather,  attraction  and  repulsion  of,  by 

excited  electrics,  197 
Fermentation,  317 
Ferro-cyanate  of  potassa,  333 
Fibrous  texture  of  malleable  iron,  77 
nitration,  separation   of  liquids   from 

each  other  by,  55 
Fire,  anciently  an  element,  265 

St  £lmo*s,  253 

Fire-balloon,  113 

Fire-damp  of  coal-mines,  320 

Fire-fiy,  phosphorescence  of  the,  403 

Fixed  oils,  elements  of,  326 

points  of  melting  ice  and  boiling 

water,  93 
Flame,  322  et  teg, 

cooled  by  wire  gauze,  325 

light  and  heat  of,  322  ei  teg, 

rotation  of  voltaic,  481 

solid  matter  present    in,   evolves 

light  and  radiant  heat,  189 
Flameless  lamp,  324 
Fant,384 

Floating  magnetic  spiral,  477 
Flowers  of  sulphur,  365 
Flowing  of  sand  compared  with  the  flow- 
ing of  water  under  similar  circum- 
stances, 43 
of  water  from  orifices  at  different 

heights  in  a  vessel,  41 
Fluids,  pressure  of,  41 
Fluoride  of  boron,  388 

of  silicon,  386 

Fluorine,  365 

combination  with  boron,  388 

hydrogen,  363 

silicon,  386 

Fluor-spar,  363 

(iMorophane),  phosphorescence  of, 

403 


Fluor-spar,  dissection  of  a  cube  o^  by 

cleavage,  75,  80 
Fluo-silicic  acid,  386 
Foam  and  spray  of  waterfiEdls,  59 
Foci  of  heat  and  light,  180 
Forbes,  on  polari»tion  of  heat,  195 
Force,  8 

animal  and  mechanical,  9 

caUed  into  action  by  the  absorption 

of  water  into  the  pores  of  dry  wood, 

56 

expansive,  of  heat,  102 

repulsive,  of  heat,  89 

varieties  of,  10 

of  affinity  directed  through  con- 
ductors, 405 
of  steam  at  different  temperatures, 

128,133 
of  the  voltaic  battery,  origin  of  the, 

438 

of  vibrations,  39 

Forces,  concurrence  of,  388 

external,  12 

internal,  12 

polar,  12 

Foreign  bodies  induce  combinations  to 

take  place,  392 

modify  the  act  of  crystaUixa- 


tion,  70 

Formic  acid,  398 

Forms  of  crystals,  71 

Formula  for  ascertaining  the  current  ac- 
tion of  any  voltaic  combination,  465 

Four  elements,  265 

Frank  LI  K,  on  absorption  of  solar  heat 
by  coloured  surfaces,  187 

— ^  on  analogy  of  lightning  and  elec- 
tricity, 249 

on  electricity,  199 

on  lightning  conductors,  252 

Free  charge  in  electricity,  226 

Freezing  in  vacuo,  125 

point  of  mercury,  284 

—  —  water,  94 

—  lowered  by  saline  niatt<>r, 

.  116 

mixtures,  121 

Friction,  40 

electricity  produced  by,  11 

evolves  heat,  86 

light,  146 

• impairs  the  magnetism  of  steel,  263 

^—^  less  between  surfiices  of  dissimilar 
matter  than  between  those  of  the 
same  matter,  52 

Fringes  of  light,  161 

Frog,  limbs  of,  convulsed  by  electHcity» 
411 

—  —  prepared  for  galTanic  experi* 

menty  412 
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Fulminic  acid,  isomeric  with  cyanic  acid, 

338 
FusiKiEHi,  on  electric  sparks,  234 
Fusion  hy  the  electrical  flame,  461,  472 

Galeka,  dissection  of  a  crystal  of,  75 

Galvahi,  discovery  made  by,  411 

Galvanic  experiments,  ill  et  seq. 

Galvanism,  phenomena  of,  411  ei  seq. 

Galvanometer,  409 

Gaseous  matter,  adhesion  of,  to  liquids, 
58 

Gases,  affinities  of,  in  their  nascent  state, 
390 

combination  of,  induced  by  plati- 
num surfaces,  301 

collected  over  mercury,  33,  note 

water,  29,  note 

confined  by  mercury,  slow  escape 

of,  65 

correction  of,  for  moisture,  141 

piessure,  33 

temperature,  105 

diffusion  of,  64 

—  inseparable  from  water  by  heat,  61 
liquefaction  of  some,  49 

permanently  elastic,  144 

properties  of,  49 

refractive  powers  of,  156 

saturation  of,  with  moisture,  141 

• separable  from  water  by  heat,  61 

solution  of,  in  water,  61 

specific  insulating  power  of,  237 

and  vapours,  48 

Gauge  for  the  air-pump,  34,  note 
Generating  cells  of  the  dissected  battery, 

432 
and  conducting  plates,  407 

—  —  —  surfaces  in  a  battery,  most 
advantageous  distance  between,  438 

surface,  small,  effects  of,  upon  a 

large  conducting  one,  422 

GiLBEBT  laid  the  foundation  of  elec- 
trical science,  196 

Glacial  phosphoric  acid,  379 

Glass,  acted  upon  by  water,  60 

fluoric  acid,  363 

adhesion  of  air  to,  66 

coated  with  tin-foil  for  electrical 

experiments,  223 

diathermancy  of  several  varieties 

of,  190 

—  dispersive  powers  of,  159 

—  elasticity  and  cohesion  of,  14 
electricity  of,  197 

—  green,  coloration  of,  for  heat,  195 

—  increasing  dilatation  of,  by  heat,  101 

—  perforated  by  electricity,  236 
^—  plates,  vibrations  of,  38 

—  refracUve  power  of,  166 


Glass,  screens  of,  for  furnaces,  188 

specific  gravity  of,  23 

Glow  discharge,  240 

Glow-worm,  phosphorescence  of  the,  403 

Gold,  chloride  of,  reduced  by  solar  lieht, 

399 

dissection  of,  by  aqua  regia,  76 

leaf,  46,  182,  185 

electrometers,  203,  444 

Gt)niometer,  common,  72 

reflecting,  73 

Graduated  air- jar   for  experiments  on 

gases,  28,  note 
Graduation  of  thermometers,  93 
Gravitation,  attraction  of,  16 

direction  of,  17 

Gravity,  11 

force  of,  decreased,  21 

laws  of,  18 

Green  glass,  coloration  of,  for  heat,  196 

vitriol,  distillation  of,  367 

Growth  of  crystals,  70 

Gulf  stream,  115 

Gullet  of  an  ox  useful  for  making  tubes 

to  the  constant  battery,  439 
Gun-barrel  burst  by  water  in  freezing,  61 
Gunpowder  inflamed  by  electricity,  244 
Gymnotue  electricus,  498 

Haib  hygrometer  of  the  Paris  Observa- 
tory, 58 
Hardness  of  solids,  45 

of  ultimate  atoms,  6 

Habe's  experiments  with  the  voltaic 

battery,  461 
Habbi8*s  experiments  upon  electrical 

attraction,  218 

—  —  conduction,  232,  463 

-^ —  electrical  balance,  246 

unit  jar,  226 

Hartshorn,  pungent  odour  of,  300 
Haut*s  theory  of  crystalline  structure, 

79 
Hawks  BEE,  on  electrical  light,  206 
Heat,  86 

absorption  of,  by  liquefaction,  121 

abstraction  of,  by  evaporation,  124 

accession  of,  amongst  particles  of 

matter,  89 

action  of,  on  zinc,  404 

aeriform  bodies  bad  conductors  of, 

108 

expand  by,  92 

affinity  influenced  by,  397 

animsd,  88 

artificial,  intense,  398 

bad  conductors  of,  107, 108 

brass  and  iron  bar,  its  expansion 

by,  97 
capacity  for,  120 
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Heat,  chemical  action  a  source  of,  88 

coloration  for,  195 

colour  of  surface  affects  the  recep- 
tion of  solar,  187 

conduction  of,  106 

«-.  —  affected  by  cohesbn  of  solids, 

108 

by  aeriform  bodies,  110 

—  by  liquids,  109 

by  solids,  107 

conductors  of,  107 

contraction  of  clay  by,  97 

connexion  of.  with  %ht,  180 

convection  of,  HI 

—  ^  a  grand  natural  agent,  1 14 

currents  produced  by,  in  air  and 

Uquids,lll,  113 

dark,  reflection  of,  181, 188 

different  degrees  of,    required  to 

determine  the  combination  of  bo- 
dies, 397 

^^  distribution  of,  over  the  earth,  114 

electricity  a  source  of,  88 

enormous,  of  the  sun,  88 

equilibrium  of,  106    ^ 

evolution  of,  by  chemical  action,  407 

i —  condensation,  1 19, 120 

solidification,  123 

*— —  exception  to  the  general  law  of 
expansion  by,  89,  dO,  104, 115 

expands  all  gaseous  bodies  alike,  105 

foci  of,  180 

force  of  expansion  by,  102 

friction  a  source  of,  86 

impairs  or  destroys  the  force  of  a 

magnet,  263 

important  agency  of,  14, 114, 115 

increases  affinity,  397,  439 

increasing  dilatation  of  solids  by, 

101 

influence  of,  on  magnetism,  263 

intense,  of  a  Compound  jet  of  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen,  281 

latent,  120 

of8team»  130 

—  of  vapours,  131 

linear  dilatation  of  solids  by,  90 

liquids  bad  conductors  of,  108 

metals  the  best  conductors  of,  107 

•bseore  rays  of,  180 

polarization  of,  195 

produced  by  animal  life,  88 

propagation  of,  by  conduction,  185; 

by  convection,  1 1 1 ;  by  radiation,  146 

—  quantities  of,  which  are  evolved  by 
different  bodies  during  combustion, 
308 

radiant,  145,  180 

"—  —  absorption  o^  182 

arrested  by  glass,  188 


Heaf,  radiant,  best  absorbents  of,  are  the 
best  radiators,  182 

best  reflectors  of,  182 

conical  reflector  for,  182 

evolved  by  lime  in  oxy-hydrog^i 

flame,  189 
—^'  —  iUusttations'of,  by  culinary  utto- 
sils,  184 

intensity  of,  181 

•—  interception  and  transmission  o^ 

by  crystalline  bodies,  189 

mirrors   for    experiments    on, 

181 

passage  and  absoiption  of,  180 

—  —  of,  through  glass,  188 

through  translucent  sub- 
stances, 189 

rays  of,  1 80 

from  different  sources,  effect 

of,  upon  snow^  194 

from  a  lamp  flame,  191, 194 

reflection    of,  by  metalUc  sur- 
faces, 181,  182,  185 
refraction  and  constant  trans- 
mission of,  through  rock  salt,  192 

separated  from  light,  195 

surface  aflf^ts,  183 

texture  affects  the  absorption  of 

terrestrial,  187 

thermoscope  for  detecting  the 

passage  of,  190, 194 

— transmission  of,   by  rock  salt, 

192 

true  glass  of,  192 

radiating  powers  of  bodies  with  re- 
gard to,  183 

radiation  of,  145 

affected  by  the  density  of  a 

body,  183 

by  polished  and  cast  inetal 

surfaces,  183 

—  —  from  different  sources,  191 

in  nature,  185,  186 

in  vacuo,  187 

and  reflection  of,  illustrated  by 

culinar}' utensils,  184 

radiators  of,  182 

reflection  of.  by  gold-leaf,  182, 185 

reflectors  of,  182 

refraction  of,  188 

relation  of  the  powers  of  absorptimi, 

radiation,  and  reflection  of,  184 

repulsive  force  of,  14,  89 

secondary  radiation  of,  193 

slow  escape  of,  from  viscid  Hquids, 

112 

solar  absorption  of,  by  air,  187 

by  coloured  surfaces,  187 

reception  of,  affected  by  colour, 

187 
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Heat,  solar  and  terrestrial,  difference 
between,  188,  193 

soarces  of,  86,  87,  88 

specific,  117 

store  of,  in  the  waters  of  the  "great 

deep,"  116 

sun  a  source  of,  87 

terrestrial  radiant,  absorption  of,  by 

surfaces,  187 

thermometers  for  ascertaining  de- 
grees of,  91 

trade  winds  result  from,  114 

vapours,  bad  conductors  of,  110 

ventilation  effected  by,  1 13 

water,  a  bad  conductor  of,  108 

Heating  power  of  the  voltaic  current, 
461,  472 

Helices  electro-magnetic,  475 

Heliographic  drawings,  401 

Hemispheres  of  brass,  experiments  with, 
on  metallic  precipitation,  423  et  seq, 

hempen  cloth,  sugar  yielded  by,  329 

Henlet*8  electrometer,  225 

Hekby*s  apparatus  for  experiments  on 
steam,  129 

Henry,  on  electro-magnets,  477 

Heterogeneous  adhesion,  15 

attraction,  61 

High  pressure  steam,  127 

sudden  escape  of,  132 

Homogeneous  attraction,  12 

cohesion,  12 

repulsion,  14 

medium,  passage  of  light  through, 

151 

Hoof  of  the  horse  injured  by  a  heated 
shoe,  104 

Hook  discovers  fixed  points  for  gradu- 
ating thermometers,  93 

HooKE,  on  the  influence  of  colour  upon 
the  reception  of  solar  heat,  187 

Horse-shoe  magnet,  258 

Howard,  on  boiling  syrup  in  vacuo, 
126 

Human  body,  atmospheric  pressure  sus- 
tained by  the,  36 

Humboldt,  on  the  gymnotus,  500 

Hunter,  on  the  gj'mnotus,  501 

Hut  TON,  on  hygrometers,  138 

Hydrates,  or  hy<&ated  oxides  of  metals, 
342 

Hydriodic  acid,  360 

Hydro-bromic  acid,  357 

Hydro-carbon,  compounds  of,  339 

. —  -with  chlorine,  353 

Hydro-carbons,  various,  viz^  bi-carburet, 
327;  etherine,  328;  lignin,  329; 
pyroxilic  spirit,  330  ;  methylene, 
331 ;  naphthalin,  331 

"—^  action  of,  on  sulphuric  acid,  339 


llydro-carbons,  act  the  part  of  simple 

bodies,  339 
cause  of  the  light  disengaged  dur- 
ing the  combustion  of,  323 
intense  light  of,  has  no  cihezhical 

power,  402 
Hydro-chlorates,  347 
Hydro-chloric  acid,  345 
—  —  action  of,  upon  metallic  oxides, 

347 
Hydro-chloride  of  carbon,  354 
Hydro-cyanic  acid,  sources,  properties, 

and  elements  of,  336  et  seq. 
Hydro-electric  current,  471 
Hydro-fluoric  acid,  364 
Hydrogen,  278 
adhesion  of,  to  plates  of  metal  acted 

upon  by  acids,  404, 414 

bi-carburet  of,  327 

bi-sulphuretted,  366 

collection  of,  from  the  dissected 

battery,  431 
— ^  combustion  with  air  and  oxygen, 

278 

combination  of,  with  bromine,  357 

with  carbon,  316 


chlorine,  345,  401 

—  —  cyanogen,  336 

—  —  —  fluorine,  363 

iodine,  360 

nitrogen,  299 

pliosphorus,  381 

•  selenium,  374 


— sulphur,  365 

enacts  the  part  of  a  combustible, 

and  a  supporter  of  combustion,  279 
■        evolution  of,  during  the  action  of 

diluted  sulphuric  acid   upon  zinc, 

404  et  seq, 

levity  of,  279 

mixture  of,  with  oxygen,  through 

a  narrow  tube,  64 

musical  sounds  produced  by,  278 

passage  of,  through  caoutchouc,  65 

through  small  fissures,  65 


peroxide  of,  31 1 

reduces  chloride  of  silver,  390 

removal  of,  from  plates  Of  metals 

when  acted  upon  by  acids,  415 

selenuretted,  376 

sub-carburetted,  320 

sulphuretted,  365 

Hydrometer,  for  taking  specific  gravi- 
ties, 23  and  24,  note 

Hydro-selenic  acid,  375 

Hydro-statical  paradox,  an  arrangement 
so  called,  42 

Hydro-sulphuric  acid,  365 

Hygrometers,  135 

Hygroscopes,  58 
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Hyperbolic  curve  produced  by  the  ascoit 
of  a  liquid  between  plates  of  glass, 
53 

Hypo-chlorous  acid,  349 

Hypo-nitrous  acid,  298 

Hypo-phosphorous  acid,  378 

Hypo-sulphite  of  soda,  use  of,  in  helio- 
g;raphic  drawings,  401 

Hypo-sulphites,  371 

Hypo-sulphuric  acid,  370 

Hypo-sulphurous  acid,  370 

Hypotheses  of  light,  148 

Ice,  formation  of,  on  the  surface  of  a 
hike,  115 

melting,  temperature  of,  93 

quantity  of,  melted  by  heat  of  dif- 
ferent bodies  during  combustion, 
398 

specific  gravity  of,  51 

Iceland  spar  becomes  electrical  by  pres- 
sure, 247 

-^—  —  double  refraction  of,  188 

Ignition  of  finely  divided  metals,  389 

— —  partial,  of  a  compound  wire  of  pla- 
tinum and  silver,  464 

Illumination,  sources  of,  compared, 
151 

Incoerdble  gases,  144 

Inconvenience  experienced  upon  as- 
cending altitudes,  35 

Increasing  dilatation  of  glass  metals, 
and  other  solids  by  heat,  101, 102 

Indelible  ink,  400 

Induced  electricity,  210 

magnetism,  256 

Induction,  electrical,  210 

• —  in  curved  lines,  220 

electro-magnetic,  474,  476, 493 

■         magnetical,  256 

compared  with  electrical,  256 

volta-electric,  487 

Inductive  action  taking  place  through 
different  media,  228 

reasoning,  4 

Inductric  or  inductive,  and  inducteons 
bodies,  210 

Inertia,  7 

Inflammable  air,  277  ei  »eq. 

Inflection  of  light,  162 

Influence  of  light  upon  affinity,  401 

of  surfaces  upon  the  precipitation 

of  metals,  421,  424  et  seq. 

Inherently  luminous  bodies,  146 

Ink,  indelible,  400 

Instantaneity  of  the  electrical  spark  dis- 
charge, 235 

Instantaneous  crystallization  of  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  Bulxihate  of  soda, 
69 


Insulated  conductors,  polar  eleclrical 
states  of,  210 

room  for  experiments  upon  elec- 
trical induction,  215 

Insulating  power  of  gases,  237 

Insulators  of  electricity,  202 

Intense  activity  of  current  affinity,  431 

Intensity  of  chemical  affinity,  456 

of  electricity  measured,  225 

of  the  battery,  443 

Interference  of  light,  162 

Internal  forces,  12 

Iodic  acid,  361 

Iodide  of  mercury,  change  of  its  colour 
by  friction,  86 

of  nitrogen,  362 

of  potassium,  employment  of,  in 

experiments  upon  current  affinity, 
428  ei  teq. 

Iodides,  360 

Iodine,  359 

analysisof  light  transmitted  through 

vapour  of,  359 

combinations  of,   with    hydrogen. 


with  nitrogen,  361 

oxygen,  361 

precipitated   by   chanical   action, 

428 
Iridescent  colours  of  mother  of  pearl,  165 
Iron,  attraction  of,  by  the  magnet,  265 

cast,  crystalline  texture  of,  77 

crystals  of,  418 

decomposition  of  water  by,  277 

enormous  contractile  force  of,  103 

expansion  of,  in  solidifying,  51 

filings,  attraction  of,  by  a  oondact- 

ing  wire,  473 

finely  divided,  ignition  of,  389 

horse-shoe  rendered  magnetic,  477 

insusceptible    of  magnetism  at  a 

white  heat,  264 

malleable,  fibrous  texture  of,  77 

oxide,  formation  of,  by  steam,  and 

reduction  of,  by  hydrogen,  396 
product  of  its  combustion  in  oxygen, 

272 

pyrites,  crystals  of,  85 

Irregular  contraction  of  bodies  in  cooling 

from  fusion,  84 
Irvine,  on  latent  heat,  122 
Isochronous  oecillations,  19 

vibrations,  36 

Isomeric  bodies,  326 
Isomerism,  326,  517 
Isomorphism  of  atoms,  513  et  $eq* 

Kelp,  a  source  of  iodine,  359 
Kitchen  utensils  afibrd  apparatus  for  il- 
lustrating i-adiant  heat,  184 
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I^mp  flame,  rays  of  heat  from  %  19 1, 194 

flameless,  324 

miner's  safety,  325 

Lampic  acid,  398 

Laige  crystals,  process  for  obtaining,  70 

Latent  beat,  120, 130 

Lateral  discbarge  of  electricity,  232 

LAVoisiEa    overturns    tbe    pblogistic 

theory,  284 

and  La  Place  on  ^ecifie  beat^  117 

Laws  of  composition,  286 

Lead  finely  divided,  ignition  of,  389 

surfaces,  cobesion  of,  12 

Lenses,  157 

arrangement  of,  for  obtaining  oc- 

loured  rings  of  ligbt,  167 

■  and  prisms  of  rock-salt,  192 
Leslie,  bis   differential  tbermometer, 

92 

experiments    on    freezing   in 

vacuo,  125 

—  —  —  on  bygrometers,  138 

on  radiating  powers,  183 

Leyden  battery  cbarged  by  a  water  bat- 
tery, 442 

jar,  223 

Ligbt,  145 

■  absorption  of,  151 

■  —  and   emission   of,   by   certain 
bodies,  403 

affects  ciystallization,  399 

■  analysis  of,  after  transmission 
tbrough  bromine  vapour,  357 ;  and 
nitrous  acid  vs^ur,  296 

— —  angle  of  incidence,  152 

of  reflection,  152 

— —  animal,  403 

— ^  artificial  intense,  affects  compounds, 
402 

bi-polarization  of,  174 

*— *-  bleacbing  effect  of,  401 

cessation  of  tbe  reflection  of,  167 

>-^—  circular  polarization  of,  178 

■  coloured  polarization  of,  175 
I         —  rays  of,  168 

—  —  spectrum  of,  158 

-— ^-  connexion  of,  with  beat,  180 
'         decomposition  of,  by  absorption,  161 
-  by  refraction,  158 


Light  emitted  by  lime  in  flame  of  o^cy-* 
hydrogen,  189 

extraordinary  ray  of,  169 

focus  of,  161 

fringes  of,  161 

hypotheses  concerning,  148 

impression  of,  on  tbe  eye,  147 

incident  rays  of,  161 

inflection  of,  162 

influence  of,  upon  affinity,  399 

intensity  of,  determined,  151 

decreases  with  its  distance,  18 


-  interference  of,  162 

-  iridescent  colours  of,  165 

-  lenses  and  prisms  affect,  157 

-  measure  of,  151 

-  metals  greatest  reflectors  of,  152 

-  nature  of,  148 

-  ordinary  ray  of,  169 

-  phenomena  of,  145 

-  phosphorescent,  402 

-  polarization  of,  170 

*  I)olarized,  application  of,  as  a  test 
of  substances,  179 

-  of,  to  navigation,  179 


-  decrease  of,  as  tbe  square  of  tbe 
distance,  151 

-  difiraction  of,  162,  164 

-  dispersive  powers  of  bodies  regard- 
ing, 159 

-  double  refraction  of,  168 

-  electrical,  205 

-  elementary  rays  of,  158 

-  emitted  by  animal  matter,  403 
by  flames,  323 

-  —  by  friction,  146 


-  polarizing  tube,  178 
-production  of,  by  undulations  of 

ether,  148 

-  promotes  combination,  401 
'  propagation  of,  148 

-  radiation  of,  151 

-  ray  of,  149 

-  rectilinear  course  of,  151 

-  reduces  metallic  salts,  399 

-  reflected  rays  of,  151 

-  reflection  of,  151 

from  concave  surfaces,  153 

-  from  plane  surfaces,  152 


-  refracted  and  reflected  by  the  sea, 
179 

-  redaction  of,  151,  154 

by  lenses,  167 

by  prisms,  167 

■  by  various  media,  166 


-  refractive  powers  of  bodies  regard- 
ing, 166 

-  relation  of  to  matter,  150, 398,  etseq. 

-  rings  of  coloured,  166 

-  secondary  radiation  of,  163 

-  separated  from  radiant  heat,  195 

-  sources  of,  146 

-  sun  the  great  source  of,  146 

-  transmitted  througb  leaf  gold,  152 

-  uniform  velocity  of,  151 

-  vegetation  influenced  by,  402 

-  velocity  of,  15 
-  compared  with  that  of  sound, 


250 

-  voltaic,  appearance  of,  in  air  and  in 
vacuo,  4ijl 
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light,  white,  composition  of,  159 

and  heat  of  the  sun,  86 

Lightning,  249 

—  compass  needles  deranged  hj,  2S3 
conductors  for,  262 

identity  of,  with  electricity,  249 

velocity  of,  260 

zig-zag  path  of,  261 

lignin  or  woody  fibre,  sngar  produced 
from,  329 

Lime,  aqueous  solution  of,  acted  upon  by 
air,  273 

light  and  heat  evolved  by,  in  an 

oxy-hydrogen  fiame,  189 

nitrate  of,  decomposed  by  carbonate 

of  ammonia,  307 

solubility  of,  at  different  tempera- 
tures, 61 

Limpid  liquids,  48 

Linear  dilatation  of  solids  by  heat,  90 

Lines  in  the  spectrum,  296,  357,  359 

of  rest  on  vibrating  surfaces,  38  and 

note 

Liquefaction,  absorption  of  heat  during, 
121, 123 

of  gases,  49,  U^ 

Liquid  carbonic  acid,  143 

chlorine,  zinc  and  platinum  plates 

immersed  in,  416 

globule  of,  on  a  heated  surface,  1 10 

particles,  cohesion  of,,  13 

Liquidity  an  essential  condition  of  elec- 
trolysis, 447 

Liquido-conduction,  448 

Liquids,  adhesion  of  gaseous  matter  to,  58 

bad  conducting  power  of  the  va- 
pour of,  110 

bad  conductors  of  heat,  108 

boiling  points  of,  124 

circulation  of,  by  heat,  112 

cohesion  of,  13 

compression  of,  47 

congealing  points  of,  122 

electrical  conduction  of,  464 

employed  for  filling  thermometers, 

93 

expansion  of,  by  heat,  90 

heating  of,  HI 

latent  heat  of,  123 

refractive  powers  of,  156 

—  slow  mixture  of,  when  of  dififet^nt 
densities,  62 

and  vapours,  transition  point  of,  144 

Lithaige,  irregularity  of  its  contraction 

in  cooling  from  fusion,  84 
Loadstone,  derivation  of  the  term,  11 
Loaf-sugar,  68 

capillary  action  and  solution  of,  60 

Local  action,  404 
circuits,  415 


LoREKziKi,  on  the  torpedo,  496 

Low    temperatures,    thermometer    for 

measuring,  96 
Luminous  bodies,  146 

Macbixe  electricity,  decompodtions  by, 

468 
Machines,  electrical,  206 

magneto-electriC)  481,  491 

Magnesia  wetted  by  water,  56 
Magnet,^  antiquity  of  the,  264 

armed,  and  armature  of,  263 

artificial,  12 

attraction  of  iron  by  the,  255 

injured  by  a  fall  or  fiiction,  263 

keeper  of,  268 

made  by  electricity,  475 

poles  of  the,  256 

power  of,  decreased  or  destroyed 

by  heat,  263 

power  of,  increased  by  cold,  263 

rotation  of,  about  an  electric  wire, 

479 

weights  suspended  by,  256 

Magnetic  action,  concentration  of,  476 
attractions  and  repulsions,  11,  255, 

266 

batteries,  269 

boreal  and  austral  fluids,  261 

currents,  origin  of,  485 

directive  and  dipping  needles,  260 

elements,  484 

equator,  261 

force  of  a  conducting  wire,  407>473, 

.  et  aeq. 

forces,  intensity  of,  262 

induction,  256 

of  the  earth,  262 

meridian,  261 

needle,  260 

affected  by  the  conduciing  wire 

of  a  simple  circuit,  407 

astatic,  409 

deflection  of  by  chemical  action, 

409 

of,  by  conducting  wire,  473 

direction  of,  above  and  b4low  4 

conducting  wire,  408 

variations  of  the,  ^61 

northern   and  southern   polarity, 

264 

polarity,  12,  255  to  265 

poles  of  the  earth,  261 

spiral,  477 

Magnetical  and  electrical  indnctioii  ooiii- 

pared,  266 
Magnetism,  264 

conferred  upon  ste^  258 

derivation  of  the  term,  1 1 

force  of,  impaired  by  heat,  963 
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Magnetism,  generated  iny  cbemical  ac- 
tion, 407 

hypothedfl  concerning,  964,  485 

impaired  by  a  fisdl  or  ^ctionj  263 

inouced,  of  iron,  266 

-^—^  influence  of  heat  on,  269 
— —  iron  shows  nb  signs  of,  at  a  white 
heat,  264 

motion  of,  produces  electridtjr,  488 

nickel  shows  no  engns  of,  at  630^, 

264 
— ''-  -^  susceptible  of  receiviiig,  26^ 

permanent,  of  steel,  268 

reception  of,  facilitated  by  ribra- 

tion,  263 

terrestrial,  261,  490 

Magneto-electric  action,  is  the  converse 
of  electro-magnetic  action,  489 

machine,  489,  491 

induction,  488 

stiock,  492,  494 

Magneto-electricity,  486  ei  seq. 

Magnets,  Construction  of,  259 

Ma&eable  iron,  fibrous  texture  of,  Y7 

metals,  square  bars  of,  how  affected 

by  hammering,  78 

Malleability  of  solids,  46 

MAttioTTE*8  apparatus,  26,  note 

MAS02r*8  hygrometer,  138 

Matter,  atoms  of,  7 

different  kinds  of,  18 

divisibility  of,  7 

first  knowledge  of,  5 

—  forces  or  powers  of,  5 

ponderable,  relation  of  light  to,  160 

three  forms  of,  6 

ultimate  constitution  of,  6 

Maximum  density  of  water,  104,  116 
Bieasuretiient  of  crystals  by  goniometers, 
72,73 

of  gases,  33 

Mechanical  dissection  of  crystals,  ^i,  79 

force, 9 

properties  of  ^r,  26  ei  seq. 

MtLLOKi,  on  the  passage  of  radiant  heat 
through  different  translucent  sub- 
stances, 18d 

on  polarization  of  heat,  195 

on  radiating  powers,  183 

—  on  secondary  radiation  in  nature, 

i9ai 

on  thermo-electricity,  470 

Melting  ice,  temperature  of,  93 

— »  points  of  metals,  99 

Membranous  tubes,  use  of,  in  experi- 
ments upon  current  affinity,  423, 
438 

Mercurial  bath,  construction  of  the,  33, 
note 

— ~  thermometer,  93 


Mercury,  adhesion  of,  to  metals,  89 

amalgam  of,  with  ammonium,  420 

capillary  depression  of,  54 

cyanide  of,  333 

employment  of,  as  a  thermometrio 

fluid,  93,  96 

freezing  point  of,  284 

vapour  of,    at   common   tempera- 
tures, 133 

Metal,  contraction  of,  during  great  de- 
grees of  cold,  104 

enfilmed  with  gaseous  matter,  66 

plate  of,  partially  immersed  in  two 

liquids,   becomes   both  generating 
and  conducting,  417 

solution  of  a,  565 

"   surfaces,  cast  and  polished,  differ  in 
radiating  powers,  183 

Metallic  base  of  anmionia,  420 

—  coatings,  use  of,  in  electrical  ar- 
rangements, 227 

constructions,  provisions  against  the 

expansions  of,  l03 
couples,  thermo-electric  powers  of, 

469 

lustre,  284 

oxides,   action    of    muriatic    acid 

upon,  347 

hydrated,  342 

reduced  by  current  affinity,  418 

phosphurets,  377 

salts,  aqueous  solutions  of,  electro- 

lized,  454 
reduction  of,  by  current  affinity, 

418 

—  —  reduction  of,  by  light,  399 

surfaces,  reflection  of  heat  by,  181 

and  non-metallic  elements,  284 

Metals,  adhesion  of,  to  the  surface  of 

mercury,  51 

affinity  of,  for  oxygen,  285 

chemically  distinguished,  285 

—  conduct  heat,  107,  and  electricity, 
285 

—  congealing  points  of,  122 

contact  of  two,  in  a  dilute  acid,  406 

crystalline  texture  of,  developed  by 

solvents,  76 

deflagration  of,  by  voltaic  electri- 
city, 461 

different  plates  of,  acted  upon  by 

acids,  412 

-^—disintegrated,  acted  upon  by  the 
atmosphere,  389 

dissimilar  in   their  attraction  for 

oxygen,  by  contact  become  electri- 
cal, 437 

ductile,  284 

earths  of,  282 

electrical  conduction  of^  463 
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Metals,  electrical  excitation  of^  by  mere 
contact,  437 
' relations  of,  437 

electricity  developed  by  the  con- 
tact of,  411  et  $eq. 

elementary  nature  of,  284 

enormous  force  of  their  expansion 

by  heat,  103 

force  of  the  expansion  of,  103 

general  characters  of  the,  285 

generating  and  conducting  concen- 
tric spheres  of,  423  et  seq. 

heated,  become  electrical,  487 

by  the    conducting   wire  of  a 

simple  circuit,  407 

heaviest  and  lightest,  285 

increasing  dilatation  of,  by  heat,  101 

-^  malleable,  284 

square  bars  of,  how  affected  by 

hammering,  78 

-^—  mechanical  properties  of,  284 

melting  points  of,  99 

oxides  of,  action  of  muriatic  acid 

upon,  347 

of,  soluble  in  acids,  370 

protective  influence  of,  421  */  Mg. 

pypophoric  state  of,  389 

resistance  of,  to  the  passage  of  elec- 
tricity, 232 

—  simple  circuit  formed  by,  406 
solution  of  several  in  quicksilver, 

59 

thermo-electric,  couples  of, 

Meta-phosphoric  acid,  380 

Methylene,  330 

>Iiner*s  safety  lamp,  325 

Mirrors  for  experiments  on  radiant  heat, 
181 

MiTscHEKLiCH,  his  dlscovery  of  the  un- 
equal expansion  and  contraction  of 
certain  crystals  by  changes  of  tem- 
perature, 83 

—  his  remarks  on  the  atomic  theory, 
507 

Mixture,  examples  of,  62 

Modem  elements  defined,  268 

MoHs,  nomenclature  of,  in  crystallo- 
graphy, 86 

Moirie  tnitallique,  76 

Moisture,  condensation  of,  upon  a  cold 
surface,  135 

correction  of  the  volume  of  gases 

for,  141 

Molecular  forces,  12 

Momentum,  9 

accumulation  of,  20 

Mother  of  pearl,  iridescence  of,  165 

Motion,  production  and  cessation  of,  8 

velocity  of,  9, 13 

Multiple  proportions,  288 


Muriates  and  chlorides,  347 

Muriatic  acid,  345 

action  of,  upon  metallic  oxidod; 

347 

gas,  solution  of,  in  alcohol,  397 

strong  adhesion  of,  to  water 

and  wateiy  vapour,  62 

MuiCHEKBEOEK  discovcrs  the  Leyden 
vial,  223 

Muscular  force,  9 

Musical  string,  sound  of  a,  37 

tone  prwiuced  by  the  flame  of  hy- 
drogen, 279 

Mutual  action  of  electric  and  magnetic 
currents,  483 

Naphtha,  sources,  properties,  and  ele- 
ments of,  331 

Naphthalin,  331 

action  of  sulphuric  acid  on,  339 

Nascent  state,  affinities  of  gases  in  the, 
390 

Natural  knowledge,  foundation  of,  1 

philosophy,  1 

Nature*s  abhorrence  of  a  vacutmti,  30 

Navigation  fiicilitated  by  polarized  light, 
179 

Needles  magnetized  by  electricity,  475 

Negative  electricity,  200 

Neumakk,  on  atomic  weights  and  spe- 
ciflc  heats,  511 

Neutralization,  302 

Newtok*8,  Sir  Isaac,  experiments  on 
colomred  rings  of  light,  165 

—  refractive  powers,  155 

—  —  thermometers,  93 

Nickel,  dissection  of,  by  nitric  add,  76 

— -  magnetism  ofi  263 

NiEPscE,  on  heliographic  drawings,  400 

Nitrate  of  ammonia,  decomposition  of, 
290, 903  eiteq, 

—  —  elements  of,  303  et  §§q. 

—  —  protoxide  of  nitrogen  ob- 
tained from,  290 

—  lime,  decomposed  by  carbonate 

of  ammonia,  307 

—  —  silver,  decomposed  by  solar 
light,  400 

Nitre,  decomposition  of,  by  sulphuric 
acid,  289 

natural  sources  of,  289, 302 

separation   of,    by  ciystallizationf 

from  glauber  raits,  70 

Nitric  acid,  aqueous  solution  of,  297 

deoxidation  of,  290, 292 

—  dilute  action  of,  upon  zinc,  290 

elements  of,  289, 296 

—  oxidating  agency  of,  297 

—  prevents  the  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen in  galvanic  arrangements,  414 
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Nitric  acid  produced  by  electric  sparks 
in  air,  289 

—^  ^  production  from  nitre,  289 

-^  —  solution  of,  in  alcohol,  397 

Nitrogen,  268 

bi-carburet  of,  334 

combination  o^  with  carbon^  332, 

335 

—  —  —  with  chlorine,  352 

hydrogen,  299,  301 

iodine,  361 

oxygen,  289,  298 

phosphorus,  383 

Nitrous  add,  296 

— ^  —  vapour,  analysis  of  light  trans- 
mitted through,  357 

NiirumJIammans,  290 

NoBiLi,  on  thermo-electricity,  469 

Nodal  lines  on  vibrating  surfaces,  38, 
andfio/e 

Nomenclature,  chemical,  principles  of^ 
294,309 

new,  in  crystallography,  86 

Non-luminous  bodies,  146 

Non-metallic  elements,  343 

Notation,  chemical,  309 

Notion  of  force,  8 

Nodei  of  crystals,  60 


Oblate  spheroidical  particles,  rhombo- 
hedron  and  six-sided  prism  formed 
of,  83 

Ocean,  currents  in  the,  116 

inexhaustible  store  of  heat  in  the, 

116 

phosphorescence  of  the^  403 

Octohedral  octohedron,  81 

—  tetrahedron,  81 
Octohedron  formed  of  spheres,  82 
of  tetrahedral  and  octohedral 

particles,  81 

(Ebbtkd,  his  apparatus  for  the  com- 
pression of  Uquids,  47 

-—^  —  discovery  of  electro-magnetism, 
473 

Ohm*8  formula  for  ascertaining  the  cur- 
rent action  of  any  voltaic  drouit, 
466 

Oil-gas  liquor,  326 

Oil,  mixture  of,  with  water,  62 

—  of  cassia,  high  dispersive  power  6f, 

160 

—  vitriol,  367 

..  —  distillation  of,  124 

—  —  wine,  340 
OleBant  gas,  319,  364 

•  and  chlorine  mntnal  action  of, 


354 
Opaque  bodies,  160 


Opposing  affinities  of  zinc  and  platinum 
suifaces,  426 

affinity,  414,  427 

Optical  toys,  147 

Optics,  science  of,  146 

Ordinary  ray  of  light,  169 

Oi^ganic  analysis,  316 

bodies,  decomposition  of,  316 

chemistry,  316 

matters,  phosphorescence  of,  403 

Origin  of  the  foroe  in  the  voltaic  pile, 
438 

Oscillations  of  a  solid  body,  38 

of  the  barometer,  139 

and  vibrations,  effects  of,  39 

Otto  de  Gueeicke,  on  electrical  light, 
206 

Oxalic  add,  314 

decomposition  of,  314 

solution  of,  in  alcohol,  397 

ether,  341 

OxaKi  acetotelia,  316 

Oxidating  agency  of  nitric  add,  297 

Oxide  of  ammonium,  420 

carbon,  313 

iron,  its  formation  by  steam,  and 

its  reduction  by  hydrogen,  396 

phosphorus,  378 

zinc,  formation  of,  in  simple  cir- 
cuits, 416 

Oxides,  designation  of,  294 

metallic,  reduced  by  current  affi- 
nity, 418 

nomenclature  regarding,  294 

reduction  of,  282 

result  from  combustions  in  oxygen, 

271 

Oxygen,  269 

absorption  of,  ^by  melted   silver, 

420 

adds,  alkalies,  and  oxides,  produced 

by  combustion  in,  271 

affinity  of  metals  for,  285,  437 

an   element    of   the   atmosphere, 

268 

apparatus  for  the  collection  of,  270 

combination  of,  with  boron,  387 

with  bromine,  368 

carbon,  312  et  $eq. 

chlorine,  349 

cyanogen,  337,  398 

hydrogen,  279,  360 

— ^ iodine,  361 

• . nitrogen,  289 

phosphorus,  377 

selenium,  373 

silicon,  384 

sulphur,  366 

—  enacts  the  part  of  a  supporter  of 
combustion,  and  a  combustible,  279 
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Oxygen,  evolation  of,  with  bydrqgen  in 

tlie  voltameter,  434 

products  of  coinbustion  in,  271 

Oxy-hydrogen  flame,  intense  heat  of,  281 
Oyster-shells,  calcined,  phosphorescence 

of,  403 

Paper  prepared  for  heliogn^hip  dmw- 

ing8,401 
Fapin*8  digester,  128 
Para-cyanogen,  334 
Pelltieb,  on  electro-thermancy,  472 
Pencil  of  rays,  149 
Pendulum,  length  of  tho»  19 

oscillations  of  the,  19 

Per-chloric  acid,  352 
Per-chloride  of  carbon,  364 

phosphorus,  382 

Per-oxide  of  chlorine,  352 

hydrogen^  311 

Per-oxides,  action  of  muriatic  acid  upouj 

348 
Phenomena,  observation  of|  \ 
Phlogistic  theoiy,  2fi(3 
Phlogiston,  283 
Phosgene  gas,  401 
Phosphites,  378 

Phosphorescence,  phenomena  Qf|  402 
Phosphori,  403 
Phosphoric  acid,  375,  379 
Phosphorous  acid,  377 
Phospliorus,  375 
acids  of,  377  ^'  **7« 

—  combination  of,  with  chlorine,  382 

with  hyi^gen,  381 

nitrogen,  383 

oxygen,  377 

combustion  of,  in  air,  207 

oxygen,  271 

oxide  of,  378 

—  per-chloride  of,  382 

—  sesqui-chloride  of,  382 

slow  and  rapid  combustion  of,  398 

Phosphuret  of  b^um,  378 

of  calcium,  381 

of  nitrogen,  383 

Phosphurets,  377 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen  gaB,  381 

Photometers,  151 

Photometry,  151 

Physical  investigations,  safe  guide  in,  1 

sciences,  connexion  of  the,  518 

Pile  of  Volta,  436 

Pipes  for  hot  water  or  steam,  186 

Plane  surfaces,  rejection  of  light  ^oxQj 

152 
Plants  affected  \ty  light,  402 
Plate  electrical  machine,  207 
glass,  cohesion  of  smooth  sux&CM 

of,  12 


Plates,  dissimilar  metallic,  contact  0^  m 

dilute  acids,  406 
generating  and  conducting,  rdatiTe 

si^  and  position  of,  421 
Platinode  and  zincode,  446 
Platinum,  adhesion  of,  to  mennuT,  60 

balls,  391 

clean  surface  of,  induces  tho  |im<m 

of  oxygen  an4  hy  d^ogeft,  ^Q 
combination  of,  with  tin,  doss  nol 

affect  the  ga)vanoine^,  417 

density  of,  286 

induc^  the  ^o^pbination  of  gaae^ 

391      ^ 
eniployment  qf,  ip  the  rf^gister  py- 
rometer, 98 
plate,  copper  piiecipita^d  ufon,  by 

current  allnity,  42| 
powder,  iised  to  oopye^   aMifil 

into  acetic  acid,  391 
r —  preqpitated^  ^1 
Plummet,  its  deviation  from  tlie  perp^i- 

dicular,  \'J 
Points  of  rest  m  yibra^ng  bo4^^  ^ 

and  note 
PoUir  arrangements  ix^  olectcicf|l  ei(p«n- 

mente,  226 

electrical  stato^  21Q 

forces,  12 

Polarity,  magnetic,  12 

: of  electrolytes,  44^ 

- —  of  the  vo^tau:  arrangement,  443 
Polarization,  coloured,  en  light,  176 

of  heat,  |96 

light,  170 

sound,  172 

Polarized  light,  applicatioa  pf,  to  use^ 

purposes,  I79 
Polarizing  tube,  178 
Poles  of  ^16  earth,  12 

: of  tjie  magnet,  255 

Polyhedral  atoms,  79 

Ponderable  matter,  heaviest  form  ofj  296 

lightest  fonii  of,  279 

ration  of  %ht  to,  160 

Porosity,  7 

Porous  solids,  absorption  of  gi^seous  inat- 

ter  by,  5  J 
bodies,  mduce  the  union  gi  gases, 

392 
Positive  eleot^tj^  80Q 
Potashos,  281 
t'otassa,  281 

bromate  of,  366 

chlorate  of,  2ljG|,  35| 

cyanate  of,  338 

decomposition  06  fey  ir^B,  at  a  iifik 

tempen^^^  283 

ferro-cyanate  of,  333 

bydiateof|342 
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Potassium,  282 

i^paratus  for  its  evolution,  282 

liTomide  of,  356 

combustion  of,  in  oxygen,  269,  271 

decompoeitiop  of  water  by,  276 

selenuret  of,  374 

sulphuret  of,  366 

PouiLLET,    on     electrical    conducting 
power  of  solutions^  464 

on  thermo-electricity,  471 

Power  of  voltaic  batteries,  how  sustained, 

438 
Powers  of  nature,  1 
Precipitated  copper,  difiiision  of,  424 

platinum,  391 

Precipitation,  67 
Presmire,  9 

of  atmosphere  upon  the  human 

body,  36 

of  fluids,  41 

of  sand,  43 

Pbiestley  discovers  oxygen,  269 

protoxide  of  nitrogen,  292 

Primary  coils,  495 

an<}  secondary  character  of  decom- 
positions by  electro-chemical  action, 
454 
Primitive  form  of  calcareous  spar,  74 

of  crystals,  71 

fluor  spar,  76,  80 

Prism,  six-sided,  formed  of  oblate  sphe- 
roidical particles,  83 
Prismatic  colours,  rotating  wheel  of,  159 

spectrum,  colours  of  the,  168, 166 

refrangibility  of  the  rays  of,  158 

system  of  crystals,  85 

Prisms,  167 

hoUo^,  filled  with  different  liquids, 

188 
Progressive  dilatation  of  solids  by  heat, 
101 

specific  heat,  IIQ 

Projectile  forces,  10 

Protective  influence  of  metals,  extent  of, 

421  et  seq. 
Protectors  for  copper  sheathing  of  ships, 

422 
f^roto-carburet  of  nitrogen,  335 
Proto-chloride  of  carbon,  365 
Protoxide  of  nitrogen,  290 
Protoxides,  action  of  muriatic  acid  upon, 

847 
Proximate  principles,  302 
Prussian  bhie,  333 
Pmssic  acid,  336 
Pure  zinc,  action  of  diluted  sulphuric 

acid  upon,  416 
Pyramidal  system  of  crystals,  86 
Pyrometers,  97 
Pyrometrio  scales,  IQO 


Pyrophoric  state  of  metals,  389 
Pyrophosphoric  acid,  380 
Pyroxilic  spirit,  330 

QuADKAXT  electrometer,  225 

Quadri-hydro  carbon,  328 

forms  a  compound  with  chlorine, 

355 

Qualitative  analysis  of  the  classical  ele- 
ments, 286 

Quantitative  relations  of  the  components 
of  the  classical  elements,  286 

Quicksilver,  action  of,  upon  square  bars 
of  tin,  78 

Radiant  heat,  145, 180 

—  decreases  as  the  square  of  the 

distance  from  the    source  of   the 

rays,  181 

—  mirrors  for  experiments  on,  181 

^-  passage  of  through  translucent 

substances,  189 

separated  firom  light,  195 

true  glass  of,  192 

Radiation  of  cast  and  polished  silver,  184 

of  cold,  186 

of  heat,  14^,  180 

by  polished  and  cast  metal 


Bur&ces,  183 

in  vacuo,  187 

in  nature,  importance  of,  186 

of  light,  161 

Radiating  powers  of  bodies  for  heat,  183 

Radicals,  meaning  of  the  term,  342 

Radius  of  the  earth,  20 

Rate  of  evaporation,  134 

Ratio  of  scales  of  thermometers  to  each 

other,  96 
Ray  of  light,  149 
Rays  of  heat,  180,193 

pencil  of,  149 

refrangibility  of,  in  the  spectrum,  158 

solar,  examined  by  the  prism,  157, 

188 
ReAUMUK*s  thermometer,  94 
Reduction  of  metallic  salts  by  current 

affinity,  418 

of  oxides,  282 

Reflection  of  light,  151 

polarization  by,  }7\,  173 

Refraction,  double,  of  Iceland  spar,  168 

index  of,  determined,  165 

of  heat,  188 

ofHght,  161 

Refractive    powers    of   solids,   liquids, 

gases,  and  vapours,  166 
Refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  the  spec- 
trum, 158 
Refrigeration  increases  the  power  of  a 

magnet|263 
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Register  pyrometer,  98 

Ilckktive  distances  of  atoms,  507  et  teq. 

Kepulsion,  10 

of  aerial  molecules  by  heat,  14 

Repulsive  force  of  heat,  14,  89 

Residual  charge  of  electricity,  230 

Refdnous  electricity,  198,  437 

Retarding  cells  in  the  dissected  battery, 
433 

Reversing  plates  in  the  dissected  battt^iy, 
effecto  of,  433 

Rhombic  dodecahedron  formed  from 
cubical  particles,  80 

Rhombohediul  system  of  crystals,  80 

Rhombohedron,  formed  of  obUite  sphe- 
roidical particles,  83 

RiCHMAK  killed  by  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity, 260 

Ritchie,  his  experiments  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  powers  of  reflection, 
absorption,  and  radiation  of  heat,  184 

his  galvanometer,  410 

Rock  crystal,  385 

salt,  constant  diathermancy  of,  191 

—  lenses  and  prisms  of,  192 

singular  diathermancy  of,  100 

Rocks  split  by  capillary  action,  66 

Rolling  of  thunder,  261 

Rosin,  precipitation  of,  from  its  solution 
in  spirit  of  wine  by  water,  67 

Rotation,  electro-magnetic,  478 

of  circular  plates,  486 

of  voltaic  flame,  481 

RuMFOKD,  his  mode  of  comparing  two 
sources  of  illumination,  161 

his  experiments  on  friction,  87 

RuPERT*s  drop,  philosophy  of  the  play- 
thing so  named,  14 
Rupture  of  vessels,  by  the  freezing  of 

water,  51 
RuTHEUFOBD  discovcrs  nitrogen,  258 

Safety  lamp,  325 

Sal-ammoniac,  nature  of,  30O 

Saline  bodies  produced  by  the  concur- 
rence of  the  force  of  adhesion  with 
affinity,  392 

Salts,  action  of  acids  upon,  393 

decomposition  of,  in  illustration  of 

the  play  of  concurrent  forces  of 
affinity,  393  et  seq. 

—  compound  solutions  of,  adjustment 
of  concurrent  forces  in,  394 

crystallization  of,  68 

efflorescent,  342 

forms  of  crystals  of,  68 

• metallic,  reduction  of,  by  light,  399 

— ^  separation  of,  by  crystallization,  70 

water  of  crystallization  of,  342 

Sakctorio^s  thermometer,  91  | 


Sand,  a  bad  condocior  of  heat,  108 

flowing  and  presBure  of,  43 

regular  figures  produced  by,  on  a  vi- 
brating plate  of  glass,  38  and  n^ie 

Saturated  solutioiis,  60 

Saturation,  60 

of  water  with  the  more  soluble 

gases,  346 

Saxton^s  magneto-electric  machine,  492 

Scales  of  Uiermometers,  94 

ratio  of,  to  each  otho*,  95 


Science,  abstract  and  natural,  difference 
between,  1 

advance  of,  1 

perfection  o^  upon  what  dependent, 

90 

preparation  for  the  study  of,  1 

two  things  requisite  to  the  forma- 
tion of,  3 

unity  of,  519 

ScoEssBT,  on  the  formation  of  magnets, 

250 
Sea,  refracted  und  reflected  light  of  the, 
179 

water,  action  of,  upon  the  copper 

sheathing  of  ships,  422 

—  phosphoresoence  of,  403 

^-  spontaneous  evaporation  of,  134 

weeds,  ashes  of,  281 

Sealing-wax,  electricity  of,  197 
Secondary  affinity,  396 

combination,  302 

—  affinity  of,  thrown  into  drciila- 

tion,  417 

forms  of  crystals,  71,  79 

radiation  of  heat,  193 

of  light,  153 

results  of  electrolysis,  454  ei  teq. 

Seebeck,  on  Ithe 'reduction  of  metallic 
salts  by  light,  399 

on  thermo-electricity,  467 

on  the  solar  spectrum,  188 

Seleniate  of  zinc,  change  of  its  czystalB 

by  sun-light,  86 
Selenic  acid,  373 
Selenious  acid,  373 
Selenium,  372 

combinations  of,  with  hydrogen,  374 

with  oxygen,  373 

Selenuret  of  potassium,  374 
Selenuretted  hydrogen,  375 
Self-induction  of  conducting  wire,  494 
Self-luminous  bodies,  146 
Sensation  of  heat  and  cold,  88 
Separation  of  liquids  from  each  other 

by  filtration,  65 
Sesqui-chloride  of  phoej^orus,  382 
Shadows  of  opaque  bodies,  150 

relative  darkness  of,  151 

Shells,  gorgeom  colours  of^  165 
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Shell-too,  an  exoellent  intnlatm',  2S0»  231 
Ships,  coi^r  theaihing   o^   protected 

from  corrosioiiy  4S8 
Shock,  electric,  283, 600 

magneto-electric,  492,  404 

torpedo  and  gTmnotaa,  497  ^  «^* 

8iXB8*8  hydrometer,  24,  note 

Silica,  384 

6tlioon,3aS 

^-*  combinations  of,  with  chlorine,  386 

with  flaorine,  386 

—  —  with  oaLjgen,  384 

Silver,  chloride  of,  decomposed  by  solar 

liJS^t,  400  et  Mq. 

fused,  absorbs  oxygen,  420 

nitrate  of,  decomposed   by    solar 

light,  400 
radiating  power  of   polished  and 

cast,  183 
Simple  circuit,  406 
activity  of  its  condnoUng  wire, 

407 
—  conditions  for  the  formation  o^ 

406 
SivoKE*s  gold-leaf  electrometer,  204 
Sling,  power  of  the,  9,  10 
Slow  combustion,  arrangements  for  ef- 
fecting. 324 
Snow,  thawing  of,  near  the  trunks  of 

trees,  198 
Soda,  281 
Soda-water,  61 

Soils,  formation  of  nitre  upon,  392 
Solar   heat,   absorption  of,  in  passing 

through  air,  187 
reception  of,  affected  by  colour, 

187 

light,  146 

reduction  of  metallic  salts  by,  899 

phosphori,  403 

ray  examined  by  the  prism,  167, 188 

rays,  heat  of,  separated  from  light, 

196 
spectrum,  btock  bands  contained  in 

the,  160 

1 chemical  rays  of,  402 

heat  of  the,  depends  upon  the 

prism,  188 

phenomena  of  the,  167, 169 

and  terrestrial  heat,  resemblance 

of,  193 
Solid  metals  are  the  best  oonduotors  fd 

heat,  107 
liquid  and  aeriform  states,  &miliar 

illustration  of,  40 
Solidification,  evolution  of  heat  by,  123 
Solid  conduction,  462. 
—  matter  present  in    flame,  evolves 

light,  189,  323 
Solids,  cohesion  of,  12 


Solids,  how  recovered  fitnn  solittion  in 
water,  68 

linear  dilatation  of,  by  heat,  90 

properties  of,  46 

refractive  powers  oiy  166 

slowly  changing  their  internal  struc- 
ture, 86 

solution  of,  in  liqiiids,  60 

table  of  the  force  of  cohesion  of,  40 

Solubility  of  bodies  influenced  by  tem« 
perature,60 

Solution,  energy  of  the  force  of,  60 

generally  aided  by  heat,  remarkable 

exceptions  to  this  law,  61 

of  gases  in  water,  61 

of  solids  in  liquids,  69 

of  some  metals  in  quicksilver,  69 

of  sugar  in  water,  60 

promoted  by  diminishing  cohesion, 

60 

and  mixture,  as  instances  of  the 

force  of  adhesion,  60 

Solutions  concentrated  by  cold,  68 

electrical  conducting  power  of,  464 

of  salts,  adjustm^it  of  concurrent 

forces  in,  394 

mixture  of,  894 

Solvents,  action  of,  upon  solids,  60 

nature  of,  how  influenced,  39| 

Sound,  beats  of,  166 

phenomena  of,  36 

polarization  of,  172 

produced  by  the  combustion  of  hy- 

drpgen,279 

progress  o^  in  a  second  of  time, 

160 

velocity  of,  compared  with  Uiat  of 

light,  260 

vibrations  of,  149 

Sounding-boards,  37 

Southwark  bridge,  expansion  of,  104 

Specific  electric  induction,  228 

gravity,  21 

affected  by  tenqieroture,  106 

gravities,  table  of,  30 

heat,  117 

of  atoms,  610  et  $eq, 

heats  and  atomic  weights,  corres- 
pondence oi^  610 

inductive  capacities,  229 

insulating  power  of  gas,  237 

Spectra,  from  artificial  lights,  examined, 
161 

Spectrum,  161 

chemical  rays  of,  402 

colours  of  the,  166 

Unes  in  the,  296,  357,  369 

Spherical  atoms,  82 

theory  of,  in  crystallization,  82 

particles,  tetrahedron,  octohedron, 
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acute    riiombohedroiiy    and    cube 
formed  of,  82 
Spherical  sarfaces,  precipitation  of  me- 
tallic copper  upon,  423  ei  seq. 
Spheroidal  atoms,  506 
^irit  thermometer,  93, 96 
Spirits,  specific  gravity  of,  at  62%  105 

temperature  at  which  the  specific 

gravity  of,  is  determined,  106 
Spirituous  liquors  concentrated  by  cold,68 
Spongy  platinum,  action  of,  on  oxygen 

and  hydrogen,  and  other  gases,  390 
Spontaneous  evaporation,  133 

ignition  in  chlorine,  344 

inflammabUity  of  phosphuretted  hy- 
drogen, 381 
Square  bars  of  malleable  metals,  how 

affected  by  hammering,  78 
Stahl,  on  combustion,  283 
Standard  measure,  20 
—  of  specific  gravity,  22 
weights  and  measures  are  adjusted 

at  62%  105 
Starch  combines  with  iodine,  350 
Steam,  advantages  o^  as  a  generator  of 

force,  131 

density  of,  130 

elastic  force  of,  44 

eng^e,  principle  of  the,  132 

force  and  temperature  of,  128 

weight  of,  at  different  tem- 
peratures, 133 

* high  pressure,  127 

-,  sudden  escape  of,  132 

increases  the  power  of  the  constant 

battery,  439 

latent  heat  of,  129, 130 

w^ht  of  a  cubic  foot  of,  133 

Steel  bars,  how  magnetized,  258 

saturated  with  magnetism,  268 

combustion  of,  87 

Stoves  highly  heated,  110 

Strength  of  bodies  affected  by  vibration, 

39 

of  materials,  table  of  the,  40 

Structure,  internal,  slow  change  of^  in 

solids,  86 
Sub-carburetted  hydrogen,  320 
Sucking  pump,  construction  of  the,  30, 

note. 
Sugar-candy,  68 
Sugar,  conversion  of,  into  alcohol,  by 

yeast,  392 

equivalent  constitution  of,  316 

mixtures  of,  detected  by  polarized 

Ught,  179 

production  of,  from  lignin,  329 

solution  of,  in  water,  60 

varieties  of,  tested  by  polarisation, 

179 


Sulphate  of  ammonia  upon  windows,  392 
of  copper,  a  peifeistly  atfaermanoua 

substance,  190 
precipitation  of,{rom  its  aque- 
ous solution  by  oil  of  vitriol,  67 

use  of,  in  simple  circles,  416 

of  nickel,  change  of  its  crystals  by 

sun-hgfat,  86 
of  potash  and  copper,  irregnlarity 

iai  its  contraction  in  cooli^  from 

fuedon,  84 
of  soda,  instantaneous  oystalliza- 

tion  of  its  saturated  solution,  69 
of  zinc,  change  of  its  crystals  by 

sun-light,  86 
Sulpho  naphthalic  acid,  339 
Sulpho-vinate  of  baryta  and  lead,  341 
Sulpho-vinic  acid,  340 
Sulphur,  364 

combinations  of,  with  carbon,  971 

with  chlorine,  372 

—  —  hydrogen,  365 

oxygen,  366 

combustion  of,  in  air  or  oxygen, 

forms  sulphurous  acid,  366 
with  nitre   forms   snlphnrio 

acid,  368 

crystallization  of,  86 

crystallized,  50 

electricity  of,  247, 348 

Sulphuret  of  carbon,  contractions  of,  609 
of  potassium,  a  source  of  bi-eulphu- 

retted  hydrogen,  366 
of  silver  an  intermediate  link  be- 
tween electrolytes  and  oondnctors, 

462 
Sulphurets,  365 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gaa,  366 
-  —  abstracted    from    water    by 

charcoal,  67 
Sulphuric  acid,  368 
action  of,  on  alcohol,  318,  320, 

339 

on  hydro-carbons,  339 

on  naphthaJin,  839 

anhydrous,  368 

aqueo,  368 

attraction  of,  for  water,  368 

diluted,  action  of,  upon  amalga- 
mated zinc,  404 

upon  pure  zinc,  416 

employed  in  the  voltameter, 

434 

di^)ei8ive  powers  of,  169 

mixture  of,  with  water,  62 

-^ production  of,  by  the  combustion 

of  sulphur  and  nitre,  368 

_ hy  the  distillation  of  green 

vitriol,  367 
Sulphurous  acid  gas,  367 
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SiTLZXK^  on  the  taste  produced  by  the 
contact  of  metals,  412 

Sun,  light  and  heat  of  the,  86 

Snn-light  affects  the  structure  of  crystal- 
line bodies,  86 

Suifaoe,  charge  of  electricity  upon,  908, 
216 

influence  of,  upon  absorption  of  ra- 
diant heat,  182 

upon  current  affinity,  421  et 

mq, 

generating  and  conducting,  422 

Symbols  used  in  the  atomic  theory,  665 

for  illustrating  definite  proportions, 

287 

Sthmer,  on  electricity,  199 

Synthesis,  272 

of  water,  279 

Synthetic  powers  of  art,  limits  to  the,  286 

Systems  of  crystals,  85 

Table   for  collecting   or    transferring 

gases,  29,  noie, 
TactUe  property  of  the  skin,  5 
Talbot,  on  heliqgr^hic  dmwings,  400 
Tangential  direction  of  forces,  482 
Tartaric  acid,  solution  of,  in  alcohol,  397 
Tatlob's  test  of  the  accuracy  of  the 

thermometer,  96 
Temperature,   change   of,   affects    the 

power  of  a  battery,  439 

depression  of,  at  great  heights,  120 

equilibmm  o^  brought   about  by 

radiation,  185 
fixed,  of  melting  ice  and  boiling 

water,  93 

influences  solution,  60 

Tenninal  inductric  and  inducteous  sur- 

fiu^442 
Terrestriid  heat,  absorption  of»  by  sur- 

&ces,l87 

analogy  of,  to  solar  heat,  193 

magnetism,  261, 490 

principal  effects  of  imitated,  485 

Tessnlar  system  of  crystals,  85 

Test  of  the  goodness  of  a  thermometer, 

96 
Telrahedzal  ootohedron,  81 

tetrahedron,  81 

Tetrahedron  formed  with  spherical  par- 
ticles, 82 
with  tetrahedral  and  octohednd 

particles,  81 
Thawing,  123 
of  snow  near  the  trunks  of  trees, 

193 
Theories  of  crystallization,  79, 82 

of  liffht,  148 

Thermo-^ectric  batteries,  470 
combinations^  469 


Thermo-electric  couples,  468 

current,  470 

Thermo-electricity,  467 

Thermometer,  91 

accessible  heights  measured  by,  126 

accuracy  of,  tested,  96 

degrees  ofi  94 

deUcacy  of,  96 

differential,  92 

graduation  of,  93 

improvement  of,  93 

liquids  used  in  filling,  93,  96 

mercurial,  93, 96 

metallic,  97 

ratio  of  the  scales  of,  95 

scales,  viz.  the  Centigrade,  or  Cel- 
sius's, De  Lisle's,  Fahrenheit's,  and 
Reaumur's,  94 

spirit,  93,  96 

Thermoscope,  190,  194 

Thilobieb,  on  liquid  carbonic  add,  143 

Thousand-grain  bottle,  22 

Thunder  and  lightning,  phenomena  of, 
249 

Time,  an  important  element  in  the  action 
of  force,  13 

Tin,  action  of  quicksilver  upon  square 
bars  of,  77 

Tincal,387 

Tinder,  a  form  of  charcoal,  275 

TorpNBdo,  electricity  of  the,  496 

Torsion  electrometer,  204 

— —  galvanometer,  410 

Toucl^  delicate  sense  of,  5 

Tourmaline  becomes  electrical  by  heat, 
247 

polarization  of  light  by,  170 

HJngnlar  optical  properties  of,  170 

Trade  inonds,  114 

Transfer  of  elements  in  galvanic  arrange- 
ments, 413 

of  substances  during  electrolysis, 

453 

Transition  point  of  liquids  and  vapours, 
144 

Translucent  substances,  passage  of  ra-. 
diant  heat  through,  189 

Transparent  bodies,  150 

Trees,  thawing  of  snow  near  the  trunks 
of,  193 

Trough,  vdtaio,  436 

True  glass  of  radiant  heat,  192 

Tubes  burst  during  the  absorption  of 
water  by  dry  wooden  plugs,  56 

membranous,  employed  in  experi- 
ments upon  current  affinity,  423, 438 

Tuning-fork,  vibrations  of  the,  36,  note. 

Ultimate  atoms  and  constitution  ol^ 
matter,  6 
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Undulations  of  the  eUierial  medium,  148 
Uniaxal  crystals,  86 
Unit  jar,  226 
Unity  of  science,  619 
Uke,  on  latent  heat  of  vaponrs,  ISl 
Urea  influences  the  ciystalline  fotm  of 
common  salt,  70 

Vacuo,  fall  of  bodies  in,  17 

radiation  in,  187 

VapoTuation,  44 

increase  of  volume  from,  131 

Vapour,  aqueous,  force  of,  and  rate  of, 

its  evaporation  per  minute,  134 
Vapours,  bad  conductors  of  heat,  110 
-^*  bromine,  iodine,  and  nitrous  add, 

analysis  of  light  which  has  been 

transmitted  through,  369 
depression  of  the  barometric  odttmn 

by,  133 

escape  of,  into  the  atmosphere,  132 

latent  heat  of,  131 

— —  prodnoed  at  common  temperatnres, 

133 
— ^  proposed  Bubstitntioii  of  sereraLfor 

steam,  132 
^-*~  refractive  poweis  of,  166 

and  gases,  48 

Variation   and   dip   of    the    magnetic 

needle,  261 
Varieties  of  fiovce,  10 
Vegetable  matter,  elements  of,  316 
Vegetables  growii^  decompose  csrbonio 

add,  276 
Vc^tatioA  influenoed  by  light,  409 
Velocity  of  air  rushing  into  a  vacnum,  66 

of  light,  160 

of  sound,  250 

of  lightning  compared  with  that  of 

aonnd^SfiO 

of  motion,  9, 13 

of  sound  in  different  media,  37 

of  spark  discharge,  236 

Ventilation,  hints  respecting,  113 
Vibrating  rods  become  elongated,  39 
VibtetLoDL    facilitates  the  reception  of 

magnetism,  263 

of  glass  plates^  38  and  turfe. 

Vibraliomi  of  light  and  sovmd,  148 
Vinegar,  change  of  alcohol  iilto,  318, 391 
Viscosity  of  liquids,  48 
Vision,  147 

Visnal  impgnsflions,  retention  of,  147 
Vital  air,  269 

Vitreous  electricity,  198, 437 
VoL«^  bis  splendid  instmment  of  ex- 
perimental itwoaali,  436 

his  theoiy  of  the  pile,  437 

Voltft^iaottio  indaetioBy  487 
Voltaic  batteries,  436 


Voltaic  batteries,  excitation  and  dtxration 
of,  438 

battery,  disruptive  discharge  of, '400 

origin  of  force  in  the,  438 

combinations,  formula  for  ascer- 
taining current  action  of,  466 

compositionsand  decompontioDS,418 

]  electricity  compared  with  |macfaine 

electricity,  460 

flame,  461 

i^pearance  of,  in  air  and  in  va- 
cuo, 461 

rotation  of,  481 

pUe,  436 

Voltameters,  434 

Volume  corrected  for  moistmv^  141 

for  pressure,  32 

temperature,  105 

increase  of,  from  vaporiEatien,  131 

Volumes,  laws  of  combination  of,  907 

Wall,  on  the  identity  of  lightning  witli 

electricity,  249 
Walsh,  on  the  torpedo,  497 
Water,  276 

action  of,  upon  pulverised  glass,  60 

action  of,  upon  zinc,  404 

aeration  of,  a  most  important  pro- 
cess in  nature,  69 
analysis  of,  by  various  methods,  276 

ei  teg. 

anomalous  expansion  of,  ItM,  115 

bad  conductor  of  heat,  108 

boiled  by  heat  evolved  during  pow- 

erfol  friction  of  metal  smAces,  88 

boiling,  temperature  of,  99 

oompressibilify  of,  47 

constitution  of,  proved  by  analysis^ 

276 

by  synthesis,  279 

conversion  of,  into  steam,  128 

decomposed  by  constant  taiittery,496 

contact  of  metals,  406 

deoompoation  ol^  by  various  me^ 

thods,  276  9i  asf. 
necessuy  to  omtent  affii^^ 

416 

definite  combinations  oi^  342 

ebullition  of,  at  atmospheric  tem* 

perature  under  tedvced  pressure^  50 

escape  of,  from  crystals^  842 

ev^iontion  and  frsaiiago^  exoiteB 

electricity,  248 
expansive  force  of,  in  its  pasn^ 

into  iee,  60 

freed  fipom  air,  69 

heated  by  eomnts,  112, 115 

maximum  density  ef,  101, 115 

mixes  with  many  i<|«ids  in  the  ttMt 

perfect  manner,  02 
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Wftter  of  compositioiiy  342 

of  ciyBtaUization,  342 

passage  of,  through  animal  mem- 

brane,  63 

presence   of,   in  the  atmosphere, 

276 

recently  boiled,  absorbs  air,  59 

refractive  power  of,  165 

saline  matter  in,  affects  both  the 

freezing  point  and  point  of  maxi- 
mum density,  116 

saturated  with  a  salt,  60 

saturation  of,  with  the  more  soluble 

gases,  346 

solution  of  gases  in,  61 

vapour  of,  passed  over  hot  iron,  396 

warm,    transported   by    the   gulf- 
stream,  115 

weight  of  the  imperial  gallon  of,  20 

wets  magnesia  readily,  but  not  iron, 

56 

Water-bath,  for  collecting  or  transferring 
gases,  29,  fuXe. 

battery,  442 

fiills,  foam  and  spray  of,  59 

hammer,  6 

pump,  construction  of  the,  30,  note. 

Watt,  on  steam,  131 

Waves,  formation  of,  148 

WxDOWOOD,  his  plan  for  copying  paint- 
ings on  glass,  400 

his  pyrometer,  97 

Weight,  9 

definition  of,  17 

of  air,  29 

an  object  affected  by  altitude,  21 

-^-opposed  to  elasticity,  10 

Wxiss,  on  crystallography,  85 

Welding  of  platinum  to  glass,  57 

Well's  explanation  of  uie  formation  of 

dew,  186 
Wetting  of  dean  snrfiices,  51 
Whbatstone,  on  the  instantaneity  of 
the  electric  discharge,  236 

on  the  polarization  of  sound,  173 


Wheel  barometer,  conatruotion  of  the, 

31,  noto. 
White  light,  composition  of,  169 
Wicks  of  lamps  and  candles,  theory  of 

the  action  of,  55 
Windows,  sulphate  of  ammania  upon, 

392 
Wire  of  a  battery,  rotation  of,  about  a 

magnet,  479 

drawing,  79 

gauze  arrests  flame,  325 

Wo LL ASTON,  his  battery  plates,  437 

his  cryophorus,  125 

reflecting  goniometer,  73 

theory  of  spherical  atoms,  82 

Wood,  by  friction,  evolves  heat,  87 

ashes,  281 

Wooden  wedges,  employed  for  splitting 

rocks,  56 
Woody  fibre,  or  lignin,  sugar  produced 

from,  329 

Yeast,  317 

induces  the  formation  of  alcohol 

from  sugar,  392 
You  KG,  on  ^e  escape  of  vapours  into 

the  atmosphere,  132 

Zsao  of  thermometers,  95 

Zig-zag  path  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  251 

Zinc,  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on,  290 

heat,  air,  water,  and  acida 

upon,  404 

affinity  of,  for  chlorine,  416 

decomposition  of  water  by,  277 

and  platinum  plates,  action  of  dilute 

acids  upon,  412 

employment  of,  in  simple  circles  of 

current  affinity,  404 
prevents  corrosion  of  copper  sheath- 
ing of  ships,  422 

pure,  and  common,  action  of  diluted 

sulphuric  acid  upon,  415 
Zincode  and  platinode,  445 
Zirconinm,  crystals  o^  419 


THE    END. 
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